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VORWORT 


Zum  Verstandnis  der  vorliegenden  Arbeit  mochte  ich  einige  Worte  zu  ihrer 
Vorgeschichte  sagen. 

Im  Jahre  1975  veroffentlichte  ich  beim  ungarischen  Akademie-Verlag  eine 
kiirzere  wissenschaftliche  Biographie  tiber  Janos  Honti,  die  jedoch  —  da 
ungarisch  geschrieben  —  der  internationalen  Folkloristik  nicht  zuganglich 
war.  Kurz  darauf  erschien  im  Akademie-Verlag  in  englischer  Sprache  eine 
Anthologie  tiber  die  ungarisch  publizierten  Arbeiten  von  Janos  Honti 
(»Studies  in  oral  epic  tradition»),  worauf  die  Aufmerksamkeit  der  aus- 
landischen  Folkloristen  auf  den  jung  verstorbenen  Honti  gelenkt  wurde,  denn 
bislang  hatten  sie  nur  seine  in  einer  Fremdsprache  erschienenen  Arbeiten 
gekannt.  Diese  Anthologie  aber  enthalt  keine  erklarenden  Anmerkungen  und 
nennt  z.B.  nicht  einmal  das  erste  Erscheinungsjahr  der  einzelnen  Unter- 
suchungen. 

Prof.  Lauri  Honko  forderte  mich  deshalb  auf,  fur  die  FF  Communications 
ein  Buch  zu  schreiben,  das  Hontis  in  ungarisch  und  anderen  Sprachen 
erschienene  Arbeiten  in  sein  Lebenswerk  einordnen  und  der  internationalen 
Folkloristik  letztlich  ein  genaueres  Bild  dieses  so  jung  verstorbenen  unga¬ 
rischen  Wissenschaftlers  vermitteln  wurde. 

Ich  mochte  damit  beginnen,  dass  ein  Teil  der  Arbeiten  Hontis  zuerst  auf 
ungarisch  erschien,  ein  anderer  dagegen  nur  in  einer  fremden  Sprache.  So 
konnen  wenige  von  sich  behaupten,  Hontis  Arbeiten  vollstandig  zu  kennen. 
Mir  personlich  steht  ein  relativ  grosses  —  wenn  auch  kein  vollstandiges  - 
Quellenmaterial  zur  Verftigung.  Janos  Honti  war  namhch  seit  1922  Klassen- 
kamerad  und  Freund  meines  (i.J.  1970  verstorbenen)  Mannes,  des  Agyptolo- 
gen  Aladar  Dobrovits.  Beide  schlugen  schon  sehr  jung  die  wissenschaftliche 
Laufbahn  ein  und'  hatten  sich  gegenseitig  versprochen,  von  jeder  ver- 
offentlichten  Arbeit  einander  jeweils  ein  Exemplar  zu  geben.  So  gehore  ich  zu 
den  wenigen,  die  den  wesentlichen  Teil  von  Hontis  Publikationen  kennen. 

Dadurch  ist  auch  die  Konzeption  des  vorliegenden  Buches  motiviert.  Ich 
konnte  mich  beim  Schreiben  nicht  nur  auf  die  Arbeiten  von  Honti,  auf  die  im 
Besitz  ^.er  Familie  Honti  befindlichen  Briefe  und  andere  Dokumente  stiitzen, 
sondern  auch  auf  personliche  Erinnerungen.  In  solchen  Fallen  musste  ich 
mich  denn  auch  der  1.  Person  Singulars  bedienen.  Weiterhin  habe  ich  nach 
dem  Tode  Hontis  viel  von  Dobrovits  erfahren,  der  1946  folgendermassen 

liber  ihn  schrieb: 
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»Er  war  zweiundzwanzig  Jahre  lang  mein  bester  Freund.  Diese  Freund- 
schaft  war  etwas  anderes  als  die  iibliche  Kameradschaft  heranwachsender 
Jugendlicher.  Sie  entstand  als  etwas,  was  spater  auch  tatsachlich  blieb:  die 
Verflechtung  zweier  in  den  Dienst  der  Wissenschaft  gestellten  Leben.» 

1m  Laufe  meiner  Arbeit  konsultierte  ich  viele,  die  Honti  gut  kannten  und 
auch  iiber  solche  Etappen  seines  Lebens  berichten  konnten,  von  denen  ich 
wenig  wusste.  Hierher  gehorten  seine  Mutter,  seine  Witwe  und  sein  Bruder 
Peter  Honti,  ferner  seine  damaligen  Freunde,  seine  Zeitgenossen:  Dezso 
Baroti,  Denes  Lengyel,  Gyula  Ortutay,  Janos  Gyorgy  Szilagyi,  Gabor  Tolnai 
und  andere.  Die  Erwahnten  waren  gute  Freunde  von  Honti;  in  seinem 
Testament  hatte  er  Janos  Szilagyi  mit  der  Betreuung  seines  literarischen 
Nachlasses  betraut.  Andere  Zeitgenossen,  Schriftsteller,  gaben  ihren  Er- 
innerungen  an  Honti  in  Form  von  Essays  oder  anderer  Literatur  (auch 
Drama)  Ausdruck  (z.B.  Laszlo  Boka,  l.ajos  Mesterhazi). 

Die  vorliegende  Abhandlung  beschaftigt  sich  nicht  mit  einer  eingehenden 
Analyse  jener  Werke,  die  die  auslandischen  Folkloristen  in  einer  Weltsprache 
lesen  konnen.  Hier  werden  die  Umstande  und  Situationen  beschrieben,  die 
am  Zustandekommen  der  Werke  beteiligt  waren,  und  es  wird  hingewiesen  auf 
solche  Arbeiten,  die  nur  ungarisch  erschienen  oder  heute  nicht  mehr 
zuganglich  sind. 

Zu  meinen  Quellen  gehoren  auch  einige  Briefe,  die  Honti  an  Dobrovits 
oder  mich  geschrieben  hat.  Ihre  Zahl  ist  nicht  gross,  denn  in  jenen  Jahren,  da 
wir  uns  in  derselben  Stadt  aufhielten,  trafen  wir  uns  taglich  oder  telefonierten 
zumindest  miteinander.  Die  wenigen  langeren  Briefe,  die  an  uns  gerichtet 
waren,  stammen  in  der  Hauptsache  aus  den  Jahren  1937—38,  als  Honti 
bereits  in  Paris  lebte,  wir  aber  noch  in  Budapest. 

Die  Stationen  in  Hontis  Lebenslauf  sind  ungewohnlich:  er  war  ein 
achtzehnjahriger  Oberschtiler,  als  sein  Marchenkatalog  in  den  FFC  erschien. 
Und  er  war  vierunddreissig  Jahre  alt,  als  er  als  Opfer  des  Faschismus  in 
Kophaza  begraben  wurde.  Zwischen  diese  beiden  Daten  fallt  seine  wissen- 
schaftliche  Tatigkeit:  an  hundert  im  Druck  erschienene  Arbeiten,  darunter 
zwei  deutsche  und  drei  ungarische  selbstandige  Monographien;  ferner  in 
ungarischer  und  anderen  Sprachen  erschienene  Aufsatze,  Volksmarchen- 
Anthologien,  Rezensionen,  Glossen. 

Janos  Honti  ist  nach  1945  viel  erwahnt  worden,  doch  hat  memand  ohne 
eine  gewisse  ergriffene  Befangenheit  iiber  die  Personlichkeit  dieses  lauteren 
Wissenschattlers  schreiben  konnen;  denn  er  ging  zugrunde.  june  und 
unschuldig,  wie  die  Helden  der  Sage,  von  denen  seine  jugendlichen  Werke 
zeugen.  Sein  Leben  und  sein  Tod  wurden  zu  einem  tragischen  Symbol  und  zu 
einer  Mahnung  fiir  die  Nachwelt. 

Von  1932  bis  1943  konnte  ich  als  Augenzeuge  die  hauptsachlichen 
Wendungen  im  Lebenslauf  des  Wissenschaftlers  verfolgen;  ich  konnte  auch 
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schreiben,  dass  wir  gemeinsam  die  Schwelle  zum  Erwachsensein  tiber- 
schritten,  gemeinsam  den  Ausbruch  des  Zweiten  Weltkrieges  in  Paris 
erlebten;  seine  meiner  Familie  gewidmeten  Bucher  stehen  hier  vor  mir  im 
Bticherregal.  Von  denen,  mit  denen  wir  gemeinsam  diesen  Weg  zuriicklegten, 
ist  niemand  mehr  am  Leben,  der  authentischer  als  ich  iiber  Janos  Honti 
schreiben  konnte.  So  fiel  mir  die  Aufgabe  zu,  nicht  nur  liber  Janos  Honti  zu 
berichten,  sondern  liber  Jugend  und  Schicksal  eines  mit  humanistischen 
Wissenschaften  besehaftigten  ungarischen  Freundeskreises,  bestehend  aus 
Folkloristen,  Archaologen,  Religionshistorikern,  Dichtern,  in  den  Jahren  vor 
dem  Zweiten  Weltkrieg,  zur  Zeit  der  Expansion  des  Faschismus.  Ich  spreche 
von  einer  Generation,  deren  Kindheit  mit  dem  Ersten  Weltkrieg  begann  und 
deren  Erwachsenwerden  mit  dem  Ausbruch  des  Zweiten  Weltkriegs  abge- 
schlossen  war. 


PROLOG:  DIE  GRtlNDUNG  DER  UNGARISCHEN  SEKTION  DER  FF 

(FOLKLORE  FELLOWS) 


Die  erste  Nachricht  von  der  Griindung  der  FF  wurde  i.J.  1908  durch  Lajos 
Katona  in  der  Zeitschrift  Ethnographia  (19.  Jhrg.  S.  374-5)  verbreitet.  In 
dieser  Mitteilung  —  publiziert  unter  der  Rubrik  Ethnographische  Nach- 
richten  —  erklart  Lajos  Katona  zum  ersten  Mai  die  Bedeutung  der 
Abkiirzung  FF.  Unter  Punkt  zwei  nennt  er  das  Ziel  der  Vereinigung  und 
schreibt  —  nach  Mitteilung  der  ihm  wichtig  erscheinenden  Satzungen  — 
folgendes: 

»Der  Statuten-Entwurf  sowie  der  genauer  uber  die  Ziele  des  Vereins 
informierende  Aufruf  ist  als  erste  Mitteilung  der  FF  unterzeichnet  von 
Professor  Kaarle  Krohn  aus  Helsingfors,  Professor  Axel  Olrik  aus  Kopen- 
hagen  und  C.W.  von  Sydow  (Romneby,  Schweden).  Unterzeichneter  hat  die 
Ziele  des  Vereins  auf  der  letzten  Ausschuss-Sitzung  der  Ungarischen  Ethno- 
graphischen  Gesellschaft  dargelegt,  wo  auch  der  Vorschlag  zum  Beitritt 
vorgebracht  wurde.  Es  ist  zu  hoffen,  dass  unsere  Gesellschaft  auch  daruber 
hinaus  mit  alien  zur  Verfugung  stehenden  Mitteln  jene  ausserst  wichtige 
internationale  wissenschaftliche  Vereinigung  in  der  Erreichung  ihrer  Ziele 
unterstiitzen  wird,  von  deren  Verwirklichung  wir  —  abhangig  von  ge- 
waltigen  Bemiihungen  —  eine  einheitliche  und  erfolgreiche  Durchfiihrung  der 
folkloristischen  Forschungen  erwarten  konnen,  die  ja  Tausende  von  Detail- 
Untersuchungen  voraussetzt.» 

Nach  dem  Tode  von  Lajos  Katona  i.J.  1910  installierte  sich  die  Ungarische 
Abteilung  der  Folklore  Fellows  i.J.  1911  unter  dem  Vorsitz  von  Gvula 
Sebestyen  und  mit  Aladar  Ban  als  Sekretar.  Es  ist  im  wesentlichen  Gyula 
Sebestyen,  der  sich  nun  voll  fiir  die  Ungarische  Sektion  der  Folklore  Fellows 
einsetzt. 

Die  vollstandige  Geschichte  der  Ungarischen  Sektion  der  FF  ist  noch  nicht 
geschrieben,  doch  lasst  sich  die  friihe  Phase  anhand  finnischer  und 
ungarischer  Publikationen  gut  verfolgen.  In  Band  12  der  FFCommunications 
vermerkt  Krohn,  Aladar  Ban  habe  vorgeschlagen,  die  FFC  solle  eine 
»periodische  Zeitschrift»  werden.  In  demselben  Bericht  schreibt  er  ferner,  »die 
regste  Tatigkeit  von  alien  Lokalvereinen  des  FF-Bundes  hat  wahrend  dieser 
Zeit  der  ungarische  l.okalverein  aufgewiesen». 

Krohns  Worte  werden  auch  durch  die  Berichte  von  Aladar  Ban  unter- 
stiitzt,  die  in  den  FFC  erschienen.  Im  Mai  d.J.  1912  fand  in  Sarospatak  das 
erste  Jugendtreffen  statt,  das  sich  begeistert  der  Zielsetzung  der  FF  anschloss 
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und  wo  7  000  Fragebogen  fur  folkloristische  Sammelaktionen  ausgeteilt 
wurden.  Sebestyen  hielt  im  ganzen  Lande  Vortrage  fiber  die  grossangelegte 
Sammler-Bewegung  fiir  Volksdiehtung.  Die  Sektion  der  FF  halt  nun  gemein- 
same  Sitzungen  ab  mit  der  Ungarischen  Ethnographischen  Gesellschaft. 
Gyula  Sebestyen  und  Aladar  Ban  fahren  nach  Finnland,  um  einen  Einblick 
zu  gewinnen  in  die  dortigen  Folklore-Sammlungen;  Wegweiser  ist  ihnen 
Kaarle  Krohn. 

fiber  die  Geschichte  der  ungarischen  Sektion  der  FF  informieren  vor  allem 
die  in  der  Zeitschrift  Ethnographia  erschienenen  Mitteilungen;  die  hand- 
schriftlichen  Dokumente  sind  noch  nicht  bearbeitet.  Im  Jahrgang  1912  der 
Ethnographia  schreibt  Gyula  Sebestyen  iiber  die  Zielsetzung  der  FF  und 
beklagt  sich  dariiber,  dass  es  in  Ungarn  im  Gegensatz  zu  den  skandinavischen 
und  finnischen  Universitaten  noch  keinen  Lehrstuhl  fur  Folkloristik  gibt.  »Es 
konnte  bei  uns  sogar  geschehen,  dass  der  zweigeteilte  Lehrstuhl  fur 
Literaturgeschichte  von  Pal  Gyulai,  auf  dem  der  Meister  zeitweise  ein  wemg 
Folklore  gab,  von  der  anderen  Seite  durch  den  hervorragenden  Spezialisten 
fiir  vergleichende  Folklore,  Lajos  Katona,  verwaltet  wurde»,  schreibt  er 
unzufrieden. 

In  derselben  Nummer  erschienen  die  Sammler-Richtlinien  der  ungarischen 
Sektion  der  FF,  ausgearbeitet  von  Gyula  Sebestyen  und  Aladar  Ban.  Der 
jitel  lautete:  Wegweiser  fur  die  landesweite  Sammeltatigkeit  der  ungarischen 
Sektion  der  Folklore  Fellows.  Aus  dem  Beginn  dieser  Richtlinien  erhellt 
gleichzeitig  die  Zielsetzung  der  ungarischen  Sektion  der  FF:  »Die  ungansche 
Sektion  der  FF  unternimmt  es,  die  einheimische  Volksiiberlieferung  zu 
sammeln,  sie  in  der  Szechenyi-Bibliothek  des  Nationalmuseums  zu  hinter- 
legen,  den  wertvolleren  Teil  unter  dem  Namen  der  Sammler  in  der  Reihe 
Nepkoltesi  Gyujtemeny  (Gesammelte  Volksdiehtung)  der  Kisfaludy-Gesell- 
schaft  und  in  der  Zeitschrift  der  Ungarischen  Ethnographischen  Gesellschaft 
herauszugeben.  Nach  Massgabe  ihrer  Berufung  will  sie  schliesshch  auch  das 
Material  der  alteren  und  neueren  Sammlungen  gemeinsam  mit  dem 
systematisch  auszuwertenden  handschriftlichen  Material  den  auslandischen 
Vertretern  der  vergleichenden  Folkloristik  zuganglich  machen.  In  dem 
grossen  internationalen  wissenschaftlichen  Verein  bemiiht  sich  die  ungarische 
Sektion  der  FF  ihre  gewichtige  Rolle  musterhaft  auszufullen.  Deshalb 
grunden  die  einheimischen  Hochschulen  und  Oberschulen  unter  Heran- 
ziehung  freiwillig  arbeitender  Hochschullehrer  und  Jugendlicher,  die  am 
Sammeln  von  Volksdiehtung  interessiert  sind,  Vereine  auf  dem  Land.  Diese 
Vereine  entstehen  jeweils  im  Zusammenhang  mit  emer  Preisausschreibung 
und  werden  nach  deren  Durchftihrung  wieder  eingestellt.  Samthche  ein- 
gehende  Preis-Arbeiten  werden  mit  einer  laufenden  Nummer  versehen,  mit 
dem  Stempel  des  diesbezuglichen  Landesvereins  versehen,  die  Arbeiten 
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werden  bewertet  und  diejenigen,  die  auszuzeichnen  sind,  werden  eingereicht. 
Das  wertvollste  Material  wird  kopiert  und  gemeinsam  mit  dem  Original  dem 
Presidium  der  FF  eingereicht,  von  wo  dann  das  eine  Exemplar  in  die 
Staatliche  Szechenyi-Bibliothek  des  Nationalmuseums  gelangt,  wahrend  das 
andere  zusammen  mit  dem  zuerkannten  Preis  an  die  Institutsbibliothek  des 
zustandigen  Vereins  zwecks  Eingliederung  und  Aufbewahrung  zurtickgesandt 
wird.  Der  ungarische  Vorstand  der  FF  veranstaltet  ahnliche  Preisaus- 
schreiben  fur  die  einheimischen  Volksschullehrer  bzw.  deren  Vereinigung  .  .  .» 
(etc.)  Die  Resultate  des  Preisausschreibens  werden  vom  Presidium  der 
ungarischen  Sektion  der  FF,  in  der  Zeitschrift  der  Ungarischen  Ethno- 
graphischen  Gesellschaft,  von  den  lehrerbildenden  Instituten  sowie  in  der 
Zeitung  der  Volksschullehrer  bekanntgegeben.  Die  Ubernahme  des  gesamten 
handschriftlichen  Materials  dieser  Preisausschreiben  wird  in  den  Jahres- 
berichten  der  Staatlichen  Szechenyi-Bibliothek  und  des  Ungarischen  Natio¬ 
nalmuseums  bescheinigt.» 

Wie  wir  sehen,  gab  es  also  einen  gut  vorbereiteten  Plan;  wenn  der  Erste 
Weltkrieg  nicht  ausgebrochen  ware,  hatten  sich  die  ungarischen  folk- 
loristischen  Archive  wohl  zu  den  grossten  in  der  Welt  entwickeln  konnen. 
Leider  geschah  das  nicht. 

Zuriick  zu  der  Anleitung  fur  Sammler:  sie  bestand  aus  drei  Kapiteln,  dem 
Wissenswerten,  der  Methode  des  Sammelns  sowie  dem  Fragebogen  fur  die 
Sammler.  Bereits  in  dieser  Anleitung  von  1912  wird  hingewiesen  auf  die 
Wichtigkeit  der  Aufnahmen  mit  dem  Phonograph;  bekanntlich  war  Ungarn 
das  erste  Land,  das  Folklore-Material  auf  diese  Weise  sammelte.  Die 
Methoden  des  Sammelns  sind  ganz  modern.  Eingegangen  wird  auf  die  Quelle 
des  gesammelten  Materials,  es  wird  angeregt,  die  schriftlichen  Quellen,  z.B. 
alte  Kalender  oder  Erzeugnisse  der  Kolportageliteratur,  fiir  die  Museen 
aufzukaufen,  und  es  solle  Papier  in  Quartformat  verwendet  werden.  Die 
Ethnographische  Abteilung  des  Ungarischen  Nationalmuseums  leiht  den 
Phonographen  dem  jeweilen  Landesverein  aus  Hingewiesen  wird  ferner  auf 
die  Notwendigkeit  des  Photographierens. 

Nun  folgt  der  eigentliche  Fragebogen.  Die  erste  Gruppe  besteht  aus: 
Volksdichtung,  Volkssprache,  Volksmusik.  Entsprechend  den  eigenen  Interes- 
sen  von  Sebestyen  stehen  die  Mysterien  und  die  Spiele  an  der  ersten  Stelle. 
Als  zweites  folgen  Balladen  und  Verwandtes,  3.  Lieder,  4.  Gereimte  Briefe,  5 
Ratselmarchen,  6.  Beschworungen,  7.  Eigentliche  Marchen,  8.  Legenden,  9. 
Sagen,  10.  Sprichworter,  Redensarten,  11.  Dialektale  Besonderheiten,  12. 
Volksmusik,  13.  Fotos,  Zeichnungen,  14.  Handschrift  und  Erinnerungen  an 
Kolportageliteratur.  In  dieser  vielseitigen  Anleitung  fiir  Sammler  ist  die 
Gruppe  »Volksglauben  und  aberglaubische  Brauche»  am  ausfiihrlichsten,  was 
dem  personlichen  Interesse  Sebestyens  entspricht.  Daruber  hinaus  existieren 
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auch  Fragen  zu  nicht-aberglaubischen  Brauchen,  wie  Nahrung,  Wohnung 
und  Kleidung,  Berufe  bzw.  Gewerbe,  Tier-  und  Pflanzenwelt,  Fragen  liber  die 
Elemente,  den  Himmel  und  die  Atmosphare  usw.  Bei  der  Sammlung  der 
Stern-Namen  ist  ein  beigefiigtes  Foto  behilflich,  das  die  bis  dahin  bekannten 
volkstiimlichen  Bezeichnungen  der  Sterne  zeigt. 

Die  Glanzzeit  der  ungarischen  Sektion  der  FF  fallt  in  die  Zeit  zwischen 
1912  und  1914.  Gemeinsam  mit  der  Ungarischen  Ethnographischen  Gesell- 
schaft  wurden  Versammlungen  in  den  Provinzstadten  veranstaltet,  vor  allem 
dort,  wo  es  bedeutendere  Lehranstalten,  Kollegien,  gab.  Man  hatte  die  Leiter 
der  diversen  Mittel-  und  Oberschulen  fur  seine  Ziele  gewonnen,  nun  wurde 
die  Schiilerschaft  durch  sie  zu  volkskundlichen  Sammelaktionen  angespornt, 
Preisausschreiben  wurden  veranstaltet.  In  dieser  Zeit  gingen  z.B.  aus  Kreisen 
der  Schiilerschaft  von  Sarospatak,  Eger,  Papa  und  Nagyszalonta  zahlreiche 
Sammlungen  ein.  Gyula  Sebestyen  reichte  1914  bei  verschiedenen  offiziellen 
Stellen  vier  Plane  ein,  die  sich  auf  die  Publikation  der  handschriftlichen 
Sammlungen  bezogen. 

Doch  dann  brach  der  Erste  Weltkrieg  aus  und  von  dem  gewaltigen 
Material  erschien  nur  ein  einziger  Band,  und  zwar  i.J.  1924  die  Sammlung 
von  Nagyszalonta  als  14.  und  letzter  Band  der  Magyar  Nepkoltesi  Gyujte- 
meny.  In  der  Einleitung  dazu  beschreibt  Gyula  Sebestyen  das  friihe  Wirken 
der  ungarischen  Sektion  der  FF.  — 

Nach  dem  verlorenen  I.  Weltkrieg  anderte  sich  die  politische  Situation  in 
Ungarn  rapide:  es  gab  einen  Linksrutsch,  nach  einer  kurzen  biirgerlich- 
demokratischen  Revolution  folgten  die  kurzen  Monate  der  Raterepublik,  die 
wiederum  mit  einer  blutigen  Gegenrevolution  von  rechts  endeten.  Durch 
diese  Ereignisse  wurden  auch  die  Personen  der  vorliegenden  Darstellung  in 
mehrfacher  Hinsicht  betroffen.  Wer  in  jenem  Zeitabschitt  wichtige  Stel- 
lungen  bekleidet  hatte,  wurde  1920  aus  dem  Amt  entfernt.  Da  dies  historische 
und  keine  volkskundlichen  Ereignisse  sind,  will  ich  mich  mit  der  Geschichte 
jener  Epoche  nicht  ausfuhrlicher  befassen,  wohl  aber  mit  den  Auswirkungen, 
die  fur  die  ungansche  Sektion  der  FF  entscheidend  waren. 

1920  wurde  Gyula  Sebestyen  emeritiert,  womit  die  grosste  Unterstutzung 
der  FF-Bewegung  aus  dem  Leben  der  Volkskunde  ausschied.  Sebestyen 
nahm  sich  diese  Behandlung  derart  zu  Elerzen,  dass  er  von  dieser  Zeit  bis  zu 
seinem  1945  erfolgten  Tode  nichts  mehr  publizierte,  was  einen  ethno¬ 
graphischen  Bezugspunkt  gehabt  hatte.  Die  Materialsammlung  der  FF  nahm 
er  zum  Teil  mit  in  sein  Haus  in  Balatonszepezd;  nach  seinem  Tode  wurde 
dieses  Material  i.J.  1952  von  der  Familie  dem  Ungarischen  Ethnographischen 
Museum  fur  die  dortige  ethnologische  Sammlung  iiberreicht.  Der  andere  Teil 
des  gesammelten  Materials  lag  ungenutzt  und  ungeschutzt  an  verschiedenen 
Orten,  teilweise  in  der  Szechenyi-Bibliothek,  teilweise  in  Provinzmuseen. 
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Spater  aber  gelangte  ein  Teil  auch  dieses  Materials  ins  Ethnographische 
Museum.  Es  enthalt  allerdings  nicht  die  vollstandigen  Sammlungen  der 
ungarischen  Sektion  der  FF.  (Ich  habe  selbst  z.B.  die  durch  Gyula  Sebestyen 
gesammelten  dramatischen  Spiele  durchgesehen  —  in  der  Ethnologischen 
Sammlung  — ,  die  Sebestyen  als  ersten  Band  der  ungarischen  Sektion  der  FF 
herausgeben  wollte.  Nur  ungefahr  60%  der  von  ihm  aufgenommenen  Texte 
sind  heute  auffindbar.) 

Obwohl  die  ungarische  Sektion  der  FF  sehr  frtih  gebildet  wurde,  hatte 
doch  die  FFC  vor  Janos  Honti  keinen  ungarischen  Mitarbeiter.  Es  waren 
lediglich  die  zwei  bereits  erwahnten  Hefte  in  den  FFC  liber  die  Arbeit  der 
ungarischen  Sektion  erschienen:  in  Heft  12  berichtete  Aladar  Ban  iiber  die 
Tatigkeit  im  Jahre  1912,  in  Band  16  liber  das  Jahr  1913. 

Die  Zielsetzungen  der  ungarischen  Sektion  der  FF  werden  eine  Zeitlang 
noch  von  Zsigmond  Szendrey  und  anderen  verfolgt;  ftir  das  Jahr  1927  aber, 
als  Janos  Honti  seinen  Marchenkatalog  schreibt,  kann  von  einer  aktiven 
ungarischen  FF-Gruppe  bereits  nicht  mehr  die  Rede  sein. 


JANOS  honti  und  die  ff 


Janos  Honti  wurde  am  20.  Oktober  1910  geboren.  Er  stammte  aus  einer 
gebildeten  Familie;  sein  Vater,  Rezso  Honti,  war  ein  hervorragender  Sprach- 
wissenschaftler  und  Ubersetzer  sowie  Schriftsteller.  Dieselben  politischen 
Umstande  aber,  die  Gyula  Sebestyen  praktisch  vom  ungarischen  geistigen 
Leben  ausschlossen,  waren  auch  fur  das  Feben  von  Rezso  Honti  von  ent- 
scheidendem  Einfluss.  Seit  den  zwanziger  Jahren  machte  es  die  reaktionare 
Regierung  in  Ungarn  nicht  moglich,  dass  er  den  ihm  gebiihrenden  Platz  im 
kulturellen  Leben  eingenommen  hatte.  So  iibersetzte  er  zu  dieser  Zeit,  lehrte 
fremde  Sprachen,  und  zwar  Italienisch,  Spanisch,  Russisch,  Persisch, 
Franzosisch  und  andere;  fur  diese  Sprachen  schrieb  er  auch  Lehrbticher.  In 
den  auf  den  Ersten  Weltkrieg  folgenden  schweren  Jahren  lebte  die  Familie 
Honti  in  bescheidenen  Verhaltnissen;  Rezso  Honti  konnte  seinem  Sohn  nur 
geben,  was  kein  Geld  kostete  —  humanistische  Bildung.  Die  Begabung  fur 
fremde  Sprachen  und  das  Sprachgefuhl  hatte  der  Sohn  wiederum  vom  Vater 
geerbt;  er  sprach  und  schrieb  gleicherweise  auf  deutsch,  franzosisch,  englisch, 
italienisch,  ausserdem  lernte  er  noch  z.B.  irisch  und  islandisch.  Er  inter- 
essierte  sich  auch  fur  die  kiinstlichen  Sprachen.  Im  Jahre  1931  schrieb  er 
unter  dem  Titel  De  fabula  populare  einen  Aufsatz  fur  die  Zeitschrift  Schola 
et  Vita,  die  von  der  Accademia  pro  Interlingua  in  Mailand  herausgegeben 
wurde. 

(I  j.  1944  bat  der  Arbeitsdienstler  Honti  in  einem  Brief,  den  er  seinem 
Vater  aus  Okormezo  schrieb,  noch  urn  ein  Worterbuch  und  eine  Sprachlehre 
fur  das  Ukrainische,  urn  sich  die  Sprache  anzueignen,  weil  er  ukraimsche 
Volksdichtung  sammeln  wollte.  In  den  letzten  Monaten  seines  Lebens,  als  er 
bereits  Kleidung  und  Schuhe  verlor,  las  er  noch  seinen  Dante  im  Original 
und  entschuldigte  sich  in  einem  Brief  bei  seinen  Eltern:  er  sei  gezwungen 
gewesen,  das  Buch  auseinanderzunehmen,  damit  er  es  leichter  bei  sich  tragen 
konnte.  Aber  auf  diese  Ereignisse  komme  ich  noch  zuruck.) 

Neben  der  geistigen  Atmosphare  und  dem  hohen  Niveau  seines  Zuhauses 
spielte  auch  die  Schule  eine  positive  Rolle  in  der  intellektuellen  Entfaltung 
von  Janos  Honti.  Der  Freundeskreis  von  Rezso  Honti  versammelte  sich 
regelmassig  in  dessen  Haus,  so  dass  die  Sohne  bereits  in  der  Kindheit  Zeugen 
interessanter  lherarischer  Gesprache  und  Debatten  waren.  Janos  Honti 
besuchte  die  Ferenc  Toldy-Realschule  des  II.  Budapester  Bezirks.  Die  Klasse 
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hat'ce  gute  Lehrer  und  begabte  Schuler.  Als  ich  Janos  Honti  und  Aladar 
Dobrovits  kennenlernte,  hielt  der  Freundeskreis  —  die  Oberschule  war 
bereits  abgeschlossen  —  noch  weitgehend  zusammen.  Einige  der  ehemaligen 
Klassenkameraden  nahmen  spater  in  Ungarn  oder  im  Ausland  eine  be- 
deutende  wissenschaftliche  Position  ein.  Das  dritte  Mitglied  in  ihrem  engsten 
Freundeskreis,  ein  hochbegabter  Maler,  verstarb  im  Alter  von  zwanzig 
Jahren  an  den  Folgen  einer  Krankheit,  die  er  sich  auf  einer  Reise  zugezogen 
hatte. 

I.J.  1925  entstand  der  freiwillige  Selbstbildungsverein  der  Klasse,  der 
Atomkor  (Atomkreis)  genannt  wurde.  Der  Zufall  wollte  es,  dass  die-Arbeiten 
dieses  Kreises  aus  dem  Jahre  1925  die  Widrigkeiten  des  Weltkrieges  liber- 
lebten.  Darunter  befinden  sich  auch  drei  Arbeiten  des  damals  15jahrigen 
Janos  Honti.  In  der  einen  zeigt  sich  sein  spateres  germanistisches  Interesse: 
fur  die  erste  Sitzung  des  Kreises  schrieb  Honti  einen  26  Seiten  langen  Aufsatz 
liber  die  Goten;  das  Lob  des  Zirkels  war  ihm  sicher.  Die  beiden  anderen 
Arbeiten  beschaftigten  sich  mit  der  Astronomie.  Die  auf  der  13.  Sitzung  des 
Kreises  ausgezeichnete  Abhandlung  »Uber  die  Elemente  der  spharischen 
Astronomie»  ist  eigenhandig  von  Honti  illustriert.  Anlasslich  der  21.  Sitzung 
des  Atomkreises  bekamen  die  Klassenkameraden  die  ausgezeichnete  Arbeit 
»Die  Entwicklung  der  Sterne»  zu  horen.  Diese  Studien  lassen  erkennen,  dass 
aus  Honti  auch  ein  hervorragender  Astronom  oder  Mathematiker  geworden 
ware:  sein  logisches  Denkvermogen  kam  auch  auf  diesem  Gebiet  zum 
Ausdruck. 

Janos  Honti  gehorte  bereits  in  der  Oberschule  zu  den  besten  Schulern  der 
Schule.  Im  Jahre  1927/28  wurde  Janos  Honti  vom  Ferenc  Toldv-Real- 
gymnasium  zu  einem  Lehrgang  entsandt,  den  der  Initiator  Jeno  Pinter  als 
ein  Seminar  fur  kunftige  Wissenschaftler,  in  erster  Linie  fur  Schuler  mit 
literaturwissenschaltlichem  Interesse,  fur  kunftige  Philologen  also,  gedacht 
hatte.  Zu  dieser  Zeit  hatte  Honti  also  schon  entschieden,  dass  er  auf  dem 
Gebiet  der  Philologie  und  nicht  der  Mathematik  arbeiten  wurde.  Bei  diesem 
Lehrgang  berichtete  Honti  liber  seine  Untersuchungen  des  ungarischen 
epischen  Liedes  Szilagyi  es  Hajmasi. 

Das  Interesse  von  Janos  Honti  richtete  sich  von  Kindheit  an  auf  die  Volks- 
dichtung.  Aus  dem  Kind,  das  Marchen  hort  und  Marchen  liest,  entwickelte 
sich  fast  unbemerkt  der  Marchenforscher.  Ihn  interessierten  nicht  nur  die 
epischen  Werke  in  Prosa,  sondern  gleichermassen  auch  die  gereimte  Epik, 
seit  dem  Alter  von  15-16  Jahren  vor  allem  die  Frage  der  ungarischen  Helden- 
epik.  Zum  engsten  Freundeskreis  seines  Vaters  gehorte  auch  der  1922  jung 
verstorbene  Gyorgy  Kiraly,  dessen  Buch  iiber  die  altungarische  Dichtung  mit 
Recht  als  eine  der  aufschlussreichsten  Analysen  der  ungarischen  Heldenepik 
betrachtet  werden  kann.  Es  ist  anzunehmen,  dass  dieses  Buch  schon  sehr  frlih 
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in  die  Hand  von  Janos  Honti  geriet. 

Oben  war  bereits  ausgefiihrt  worden,  dass  in  jenen  Jahren,  da  das  Interesse 
des  Gymnasiasten  Janos  Honti  sich  von  der  Mathematik  ab-  und  der 
Philologie  zuwandte,  speziell  der  Folklore-Philologie,  die  ungarische  Sektion 
der  FF  eigentlich  schon  nicht  mehr  wirksam  war.  So  schrieb  Honti  also 
direkt  an  Kaarle  Krohn  nach  Helsinki.  Ein  Teil  dieses  Briefwechsels  ist 
erhalten  geblieben. 

Der  erste  Brief,  in  dem  Honti  seinen  Beitritt  mitteilt  bzw.  um  Aufnahme  in 
die  FF  ersucht,  sowie  die  Antwort  darauf  fehlen.  Erhalten  sind  dagegen  vier 
Briefkarten,  die  Kaarle  Krohn  i.J.  1928  dem  damals  die  Reifepriifung 
ablegenden  Janos  Honti  schrieb. 

Die  erste  Karte  tragt  das  Datum  22.  Januar  1928  und  ist  addressiert  an 
Stud.  Hans  Honti,  Greguss  ucca  7,  Budapest.  Der  Text  lautet:  »Geehrter 
Herr!  Als  Mitglied  oder  .  .  .  (unleserlich)  von  FF  Comm,  konnen  Sie 
dieselben  von  jetzt  an  (Nos.  73  ff)  fur  den  halben  Preis  bestellen.  Auch  die 
vorherigen  versuche  ich  Ihnen  ebenso  billig  zu  verschaffen,  mit  Ausnahme 
von  Nr.  1-4,  13-16,  die  nicht  einzeln  zu  haben  sind  und  in  der  Serie  bloss  zu 
vollem  Preise.  Ihr  Kaarle  Krohn. » 

Die  nachste  Briefkarte  ist  am  12.  Marz  desselben  Jahres  datiert  und 
gerichtet  an  Stud.  Hans  Honti,  Greguss  utca  7,  Budapest  I. 

Der  Text  lautet:  »Herzlichen  Dank  fur  Ihre  Briefe;  die  1  1/2  Dollars  habe 
ich  erhalten.  Es  freut  mich  sehr,  dass  Sie  ein  Verzeichnis  der  magyarischen 
Marchen  zusammenstellen  wollen.  Ich  sende  Ihnen  zum  Gebrauch  mit  der  Bitte 
zur  Zeit  sie  zuriick  zu  erhalten  FF  1-4  und  Faragos  Vorarbeit,  die  Sie  anwenden 
diirfen,  mit  Angabe  in  der  Vorrede.1  Mit  einem  warmen  Gruss  an  das 
Budaland  Ihr  ergebener  Kaarle  Krohn. » 

Am  22.  Juni  desselben  Jahres  schreibt  er  an  Honti: 

»Hochgeehrter  Herr!  Herzlichen  Dank  fur  Ihren  Brief  und  das  Verzeichnis 
der  ungarischen  Marchen.  Nach  ein  paar  Monaten  hoffe  ich  dieselben  in  die 
Druckerei  senden  zu  konnen.  Mit  einem  herzlichen  Gruss  Ihr  ergebener 

Kaarle  Krohn. » 

Die  vierte  Karte  stammt  vom  19.  September  desselben  Jahres  und  hat 
folgenden  Text: 

»Hochgeehrter  Herr!  Fur  Ihren  Brief  besten  Dank.  Ich  habe  eben  Ihr 
Verzeichnis  fur  den  Druck  kopieren  lassen:  die  Kopie  sende  ich  Ihnen  fur  die 
event.  Nachtrage.  Diese  bitte  ich  Sie  recht  deutlich  zu  schreiben.  Ihr 
Manuskript  behalte  ich  hier  und  sende  es  dann  mit  der  Korrektur.  Mit 
herzlichem  Gruss  Ihr  ergebener  Kaarle  Krohn. » 


i  Honti  hat  Faragos  Aufzeichnungen  nicht  benutzt,  er  bezieht  sich  in  seinetn  Buch  auch  nicht 
darauf. 
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Bereits  1910  erschien  in  den  FCC  der  dreibandige  Internationale  Marchen- 
typus-Katalog,  zusammengestellt  von  dem  Finnen  Antti  Aarne.  Dieses 
Verzeichnis  der  Marchentypen  bildete  auch  die  Grundlage  von  Hontis 
Katalog.  I.J.  1927  wurde  Aarnes  Marchenkatalog  durch  Stith  Thompson 
durchgearbeitet  und  erganzt.  Honti  konnte  vor  Beendigung  seiner  Arbeit  den 
revidierten  englischsprachigen  Katalog  von  Aarne-Thompson  bereits  ein- 
sehen  und  er  benutzte  auch  dessen  neue  Typennummern. 

Janos  Honti  war  nicht  der  erste,  der  die  Zusammenstellung  eines  Typen- 
katalogs  der  ungarischen  Marchen  in  Angriff  nahm,  doch  konnte  er  als  erster 
seinen  Plan  auch  verwirklichen  und  in  deutscher  Sprache  lm  Druck  ver- 
offentlichen.  Lajos  Katona  hatte  bereits  1903,  im  14.  Jahrgang  der  Zeit- 
schrift  Ethnographia,  mit  der  Ausarbeitung  eines  Typenverzeichnisses  der 
ungarischen  Volksmarchen  begonnen;  bis  1914  veroffentlichte  er  die  durch 
ihn  zusammengestellten  Volksmarchentypen  in  acht  Mitteilungen  in  der 
Ethnographia. 

Janos  Berze  Nagy  hatte  bereits  im  zweiten  Jahrzehnt  unseres  Jahr- 
hunderts  mit  der  Ausarbeitung  eines  Verzeichnisses  der  ungarischen  Volks¬ 
marchentypen  begonnen.  Diese  Arbeit  wurde  jedoch  erst  1957  veroffentlicht, 
d.h.  ein  Jahrzehnt  nach  dem  Tode  des  Verfassers.  So  ist  also  eigentlich  bis 
auf  den  heutigen  Tag  der  einzige  nicht  in  ungarischer  Sprache  erschienene 
vollstandige  ungarische  Marchenkatalog  der  von  Honti,  und  die  euro- 
paischen  Folkloristen,  die  des  Ungarischen  nicht  machtig  sind,  benutzen  noch 
immer  diesen  Katalog  zur  allgemeinen  Orientierung.  (Seitdem  sind  als 
Typoskript  zwei  kleine  Hefte  des  neuen,  umfangreicheren  und  genaueren 
Marchenkataloges  von  Agnes  Kovacs  in  ungarischer  Sprache  mit  fremd- 
sprachiger  Zusammenfassung  erschienen;  wir  hoffen,  dass  auch  der  restliche 
Teil  bald  fertiggestellt  und  als  Ganzes  gedruckt  publiziert  wird.) 

Janos  Honti  klassifiziert  in  seinem  Marchentypus-Katalog  das  im  Druck 
erschienene  ungarische  Volksmarchenmaterial.  In  der  Einleitung  weist  er 
darauf  hin,  dass  dieser  Arbeit  die  Systematisierung  der  handschriftlichen 
Aufzeichnungen  folgen  miisse.  Fur  seinen  Katalog  hatte  er  das  Material  von 
mehr  als  40  Anthologien  sowie  die  wichtigsten,  in  Zeitschriften  erschienenen 
Volksmarchen  bearbeitet.  Die  einheimischen  Redaktionen,  die  den  Typen  des 
internationalen  Katalogs  nicht  entsprachen,  wurden  durch  einen  Doppel- 
punkt  gekennzeichnet. 

Die  auslandischer  Forscher  ausserten  sich  anerkennend  tiber  diesen  ersten 
ungarischen  Marchenkatalog.  Stith  Thompson,  der  bedeutendste  Vertreter 
der  internationalen  Marchenklassifikation,  gratulierte  Honti  in  einem  Brief 

vom  16.  Dezember  1930  zu  dem  Katalog,  den  er  als  sehr  griindlich  be- 
zeichnet. 

In  Ungarn  wurde  die  Veroffentlichung  von  Sandor  Solymossy  in  der 
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Ethnographia  rezensiert;  er  schrieb  voller  Anerkennung  iiber  das  Unter- 
nehmen,  aussert  aber  gleichzeitig  die  Meinung,  dass  die  ungarischen  Volks- 
marchen  nicht  dem  internationalen  Typenkatalog  nach  eingeteilt  werden 
konnten,  da  sie  diesem  nicht  entsprachen.  In  dem  lobenden  Teil  der 
Besprechung  heisst  es: 

»Entsprechend  dem  Ziel  des  Vereins,  bei  dem  die  Arbeit  erschien,  hat  der 
junge  ungarische  Folklorist  in  bibliographischer  Form,  mit  kurzen  An- 
merkungen  ein  Verzeichnis  der  bisher  im  Druck  erschienenen  ungarischen 
Volksmarchen  aufgrund  des  bekannten  Systems  von  Aarne  zusammengestellt. 
Die  Ausarbeitung  wurde  durch  die  Erfahrung  angeregt,  dass  in  den  inter¬ 
nationalen  Folklore-Monographien,  die  sich  in  der  Regel  auf  alle  zu- 
ganglichen  Varianten  bei  den  verschiedensten  Volkern  beziehen,  die  unga¬ 
rischen  Belege  meistens  fehlen  oder  hochst  unvollstandig  vertreten  sind. 
Hontis  Arbeit  schliesst  in  dieser  Hinsicht  eine  Liicke  und  ist  ein  erfreuliches 
Phanomen  in  unserer  Fachliteratur.» 


DER  JUNGE  HONTI  UND  DIE  HELDENSAGE 


Em  Folklorist  wird  nicht  sonderhch  erstaunt  sein,  wenn  er  hort,  dass  sich 
Honti  in  seinen  Entwicklungsjahren  neben  dem  Marchen  vor  allem  mit  der 
Frage  der  europaischen  Heldenepik  beschaftigte.  Denn  in  ganz  Europa  war 
das  die  zentrale  Frage,  durch  die  die  Folkloristik  in  Bewegung  gesetzt  wurde 
und  der  Ossian  eines  Macpherson  erregte  in  Ungarn  das  gleiche  Interesse  wie 
in  anderen  europaischen  Landern.  Die  beiden  grossten  ungarischen  Dichter 
des  19.  Jahrhunderts,  Sandor  Petofi  und  Janos  Arany,  schrieben  auch 
Gedichte  iiber  Ossian.  So  heisst  es  bei  Petofi  in  dem  Gedicht  Homer  es 
Ossian  (Homer  und  Ossian): 

Hoi  vannak  a  hellenek  es  hoi  a  keltak? 

Eltuntenek  ok,  valamint 
Ket  varos,  amelyet 
A  tenger  arja  benyel, 

Csak  tornyaik  orma  maradt  ki  a  vi'zbol 
E  ket  torony  orma:  Homer  s  Osszian. 


Wo  sind  die  Hellenen?  Wo  die  Kelten? 
Verschwunden, 

Wie  zwei  Stadte 

Von  der  gierigen  See  verschlungen. 

Zwei  Tiirme  nur  ragen  noch  aus  der  Flut, 
I  hr  Zinnenglanz:  Homer  und  Ossian! 

(Obers.:  Ignaz  Schmtzer) 


Janos  Arany  rief  1850  Ossian  folgendermassen  an 

IM  HERBST 


Hives,  borongo  oszi  nap; 

Beiilt  hozzam  az  unalom. 

Mint  a  madar,  ki  bus,  ki  rab 
Hallgat,  komor,  fazik  dalom. 
Mit  van  tennem?  olvasni  tan? 
Maradj  Homer  fenydus  egeddel 
Maradj  te  most!  .  .  .  Jer  Ossian, 
Kodos,  homalyos  enekeddel. 


Ein  herbstlich  kuhler,  grauer  Tag,  - 
Die  Langweile  steilt  sich  ein: 

Mein  Mund  schweigt  eisig,  ernst  und  zag, 
lm  Kafig  wie’s  Vogelein. 

Was  nun?  Zieht  etwa  mich  das  Lesen  an? 
Homer!  Dein  glanzender  Zenith 
Bleib'  fern  von  mir!  .  .  .  komm’  Ossian, 
Mit  deinem  dunklen.  trtiben  Lied! 

(Obers.:  Ernst  Renk) 


So  war  auch  die  ungansche  Forschung  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  ausgezogen 
die  Spuren  der  verschwundenen  ungarischen  Heldenepik  zu  suchen  in  den 
alten  Handschriften,  in  der  Volksuberlieferung.  Der  Erfolg  war  jedoch  ein 
geringer.  Janos  Arany  stellte  in  einer  Prosa-Studie  (Naiv  eposzunk  ’Unsere 
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naive  Epik’)  all  das  zusammen,  was  das  19.  Jh.  iiber  diese  Frage  wusste  und 
woriiber  wir  auch  heute  leider  nicht  viel  mehr  wissen. 

»So  oft  mir  irgendein  altes  Uberbleibsel  fremder  Volksdichtung  in  die 
Hand  kommt»  —  schreibt  er  —  »frage  ich  mich  immer  betriibt:  haben  wir  ein 
altes,  ursprtingliches  Epos  gehabt?  Ob  wohl  das  Volk,  das  seine  Fahigkeit, 
Lieder  zu  schaffen,  bis  heute  bewahrt  hat,  sogar  auch  ein  paar  kostbare 
Romanzen  aufzuweisen  hat,  das  hinsichtlich  seiner  Zaubermarchen,  hin- 
sichtlich  der  Komposition  den  Vergleich  mit  jeder  anderen  Volksrasse  aus- 
hielt,  immer  so  wenig  Neigung  verspiirte  fur  Sage  und  historische  Dichtung 
wie  in  unseren  Tagen?»  (1863). 

Natiirlich  verschwand  die  Frage  der  ungarischen  Heldenepik  auch  spater 
nicht  von  der  Tagesordnung.  Die  romantischen  Theorien  des  19.  Jh.  wurden 
vor  allem  von  Gyorgy  Kiraly  kritisiert,  eben  jenem  Kiraly,  der  ein  guter 
Freund  des  Vaters  von  Janos  Honti  war.  Ungeachtet  der  vielleicht  auch  zu 
skeptischen  Stellungnahme  Kiralys  befasste  sich  Janos  Honti  selbst  sehr  friih 
mit  der  verschwundenen  ungarischen  Heldenepik.  Da  er  als  Gymnasiast  noch 
keine  neuen  Ergebnisse  aufzeigen  konnte,  beschaftigte  er  sich  spater,  ab  1935, 
wieder  mit  diesem  Fragenkomplex,  so  dass  ich  darauf  noch  zuriickkomme. 
Hier  muss  ich  die  Frage  deshalb  aufgreifen,  weil  Honti  die  Tatsache,  dass  das 
Thema  seiner  ersten  selbstandigen  ungarischsprachigen  Abhandlung  gerade 
das  historische  Fied  iiber  Szilagyi  und  Hajmasi  war,  folgendermassen 
begriindete: 

»Die  Sage  von  Szilagyi  und  Hajmasi  gehort  zu  jenen  ungarischen  Sagen, 
die  uns  in  der  Form  des  epischen  Fiedes  uberliefert  sind  —  es  ist  vielleicht 
unsere  einzige  entsprechende  Sage.» 

Uber  diesen  Themenkreis  veroffentlichte  Honti  1930  zwei  ungarische  Auf- 
satze:  »Die  Textgeschichte  von  Szilagyi  und  Hajmasin  (in  Irodalomtorteneti 
Kozlemenyek,  1930)  und  »Verwandtes  und  Herkunft  der  Sage  von  Szilagyi 
und  Hajmasi»  (in  Ethnographia  1930). 

Natiirlich  reicht  dieses  historische  Fied  nicht  auf  die  Zeit  der  ungarischen 
Heldensage  zuriick.  Honti  selbst  nennt  es  ein  »breites  episches  Fied»  und  will 
es  gattungsmassig  einmal  vom  Heldenhed,  zum  andern  von  der  neuzeitlichen 
Volksballade  trennen.  Von  dem  Fied  sind  uns  zwei  schriftliche  Varianten  aus 
dem  16.  Jahrhundert  uberliefert,  ferner  einige  Versionen,  die  im  19.  Jh.  aus 
der  miindlichen  Uberlieferung  aufgezeichnet  sind. 

Die  Handlung  spielt  zur  Zeit  der  Turkenkampfe.  Zwei  edle  junge  Ungarn 
geraten  in  turkische  Gefangenschaft.  Die  Tochter  des  turkischen  Herrschers 
befreit  die  beiden  jungen  Manner,  von  denen  der  eine  verheiratet,  der  andere 
ledig  ist,  unter  der  Bedingung,  dass  der  Unverheiratete  sie  nach  der 
gegluckten  Befreiung  heirate.  Die  beiden  Ungarn  besiegen  die  sie  ver- 
folgenden  Tiirken.  Als  sie  nun  aber  schon  in  Sicherheit  sind,  will  auch  der 
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Verheiratete  nicht  auf  das  Madchen  verzichten.  Es  kommt  zum  Zweikampf, 
in  welchem  die  Wahrheit  siegt:  der  Unverheiratete  besiegt  den  Verheirateten, 
der  danach  einsieht,  kein  Recht  auf  das  Madchen  gehabt  zu  haben,  erwartet 
ihn  doch  seine  Ehefrau  zu  Hause.  So  endet  dieses  im  Wesentlichen  gut 
ausgehende  Heldenlied. 

Die  diesbeziiglichen  zwei  Aufsatze  von  Honti  sind  teilweise  textphilogisch:  er 
vergleicht  die  schriftlichen  und  die  Jahrhunderte  spater  aufgezeichneten 
mundlichen  Varianten  miteinander  und  versucht,  das  Sujet  in  die  histo- 
rische  Lieder-Uberlieferung  Europas  einzugliedern.  Diese  beiden  fruhen 
Aufsatze  zeigen  Hontis  besondere  Fahigkeit  der  genauen  Gattungsbe- 
schreibung  und  Abgrenzung.  Fur  den  Vergleich  verwendet  er  die  Methode 
der  finnischen  historisch-geographischen  Schule.  Er  zahlt  eine  grosse  Menge 
auslandischer  Parallelen  auf,  obwohl  er  in  erster  Einie  die  Parallelen  zum 
germanischen  Waltharius-Lied  auffallend  findet.  (Nach  1930  sind  sehr  viele 
balkanische  und  kleinasiatische  Heldenlieder  publiziert  worden,  wo  sich  ge- 
nauere  Parallelen  ftir  das  ungarische  Lied  finden  als  jene,  die  Honti  1930 
kannte.)  Aber  die  Themenwahl  zeigt  bereits,  dass  Honti  ein  untriigliches 
Gefiihl  fur  Aufgaben  und  Losungsmoglichkeiten  hatte.  So  war  es  kein  Zufall. 
dass  er  zehn  Jahre  spater  zur  verschwundenen  ungarischen  Heldenepik 
Stellung  nimmt  und  sich  zwischendurch  mit  den  lebenden  europaischen 
epischen  Gattungen  beschaftigt. 

Dass  sich  Honti  stets  zur  ossianischen  Romantik  und  zur  keltischen 
Dichtung  hingezogen  fiihlte,  geht  wie  ein  Leitfaden  durch  sein  ganzes  Leben. 

Nach  dem  Abitur  schrieb  sich  Janos  Honti  an  der  Philosophischen 
Fakultat  der  Universitat  Budapest  ein,  fur  die  Facher  Deutsch  und  Englisch. 
Folklorist  oder  Ethnologe  konnte  er  schon  deshalb  nicht  sein,  weil  ein  solches 
Fach  an  der  Budapester  Universitat  damals  noch  nicht  existierte;  die  hin  und 
wieder  angekundigten  ethnologischen  Vortrage  horte  er  aber.  Bei  seiner 
Berufswahl  spielte  offensichtlich  auch  das  eine  Rolle,  dass  die  wirt- 
schaftliche  Lage  nach  dem  Ersten  Weltkrieg  sehr  schlecht  war,  und  diese 
Jahre  im  Hinbhck  auf  die  akademische  Arbeitslosigkeit  in  Ungarn  besonders 
hoffnungslos  waren.  Da  also  keine  Aussicht  bestand,  als  Ethnograph 
irgendeine  Stellung  zu  bekommen,  liess  eine  grundlegende  Kenntnis  der 

beiden  Weltsprachen  zumindest  hoffen,  im  freien  Beruf  sein  Auskommen  zu 
finden. 

In  dieser  Zeit  beschaftigte  ihn  auch  die  Folklore  der  aussereuropaischen 
Volker.  Mehrmals  versuchte  er,  an  eine  solche  auslandische  Universitat  zu 
gelangen,  wo  er  allgemeine  Ethnologie  und  Anthropologie  studieren  konnte. 
Die  Familie  hatte  jedoch  dafiir  nicht  die  finanziellen  Moglichkeiten. 

Er  dachte  damals  daran,  den  indianischen  Hintergrund  von  Longfellows 
Hiawatha  zu  untersuchen.  In  dieser  Angelegenheit  schrieb  er  auch  an  Stith 
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Thompson.  Er  wollte  seine  englische  Diplomarbeit  dariiber  schreiben. 
Thompson  antwortete  (s.  die  Kopie  seines  Briefes  unten),  er  habe  bereits 
selbst  diese  Frage  detailliert  bearbeitet,  sich  jedoch  nicht  damit  beschaftigt, 
inwieweit  Longfellow  bei  seiner  Arbeit  durch  das  Kalevala  beeinflusst 
gewesen  sei,  was  er  Honti  nun  zu  klaren  empfiehlt.  Leider  erinnere  ich  mich 
nicht,  ob  diese  englische  Arbeit  wirklich  geschrieben  wurde  oder  nicht. 


Mr.  John  Honti  December  16,  1930 

Hungarian  Ethnological  Museum 

Hungaria  korut  337 

Budapest  X 

Hungary 

Dear  Mr.  Honti: 

I  am  much  interested  to  hear  of  your  intention  to  write  your  thesis  in 
English  on  the  subject  of  Longfellow’s  Hiawatha.  Several  years  ago  I  wrote 
an  article  on  this  subject.  I  am  sending  this  to  you.  I  believe  it  contains  the 
most  complete  bibliography  of  material  on  the  Hiawatha  theme.  I  should 
suggest  also  that  if  you  could  secure  for  your  library  my  recent  »Tales  of  the 
North  American  Indians*  you  would  find  that  my  notes  on  the  various  motifs 
are  rather  full.  You  will  also  find  that  the  book  contains  a  relatively  complete 
bibliography  of  collections  of  American  Indian  tales. 

It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  I  have  covered  the  matter  of  the  Indian  tradition 
back  of  Longfellow’s  Hiawatha  about  as  thoroughly  as  it  needs  to  be  covered. 
As  far  as  the  actual  sources  of  Longfellow’s  poem  are  concerned  that  has 
been  studied  by  F.  Broilo  Die  Quellen  des  Longfellow’s  Song  of  Hiawatha.  I 
used  this  dissertation  in  the  Harvard  University  Library  and  I  am  not  sure  just 
what  university  it  came  from,  but  I  think  any  good  collection  of  German 
dissertations  would  contain  it. 

There  occurs  to  me  one  aspect  of  the  problem  that  has  not  yet  been 
handled  Longfellow,  as  you  know,  used  the  Kalevala  as  a  source  of 
inspiration.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  borrowed  a  number  of  his  incidents 
from  the  Kalevala.  His  metrical  form,  as  you  know,  comes  from  that  poem.  It 
might  be  valuable  to  examine  the  incidents  in  the  Kalevala  and  compare  them 
with  those  in  the  Hiawatha  and  also  with  those  in  the  authentic  Indian 
tradition.  One  could  thus  see  to  what  extent  the  poet  has  changed  the  Indian 
tradition  for  artistic  projects  and  how  much  he  was  influenced  in  this  by  the 
Finnish  epic. 

I  am  always  glad  to  be  of  any  help  to  you  in  getting  in  touch  with  the  work  of 
American  scholars.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  thoroughness  of  your  survey 
of  Hungarian  tales  which  I  have  used.  With  all  good  wisches,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 
Stith  Thompson 


Seine  deutsche  Diplomarbeit  schrieb  er  liber  den  Nibelungen-Sagenkreis, 
vor  allem  liber  dessen  hunnische  Beziige,  die  ja  gleichzeitig  auch  ungansche 
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Relationen  haben.  Ein  guter  Teil  der  ungarischen  mittelalterlichen  Chroniken 
waren  —  wie  auch  ihre  auslandischen  Entsprechungen  —  Vertreter  der  Idee 
der  hunnisch-ungarischen  Verwandtschaft.  Honti  behandelte  vor  allem  die 
Frage,  ob  die  mittelalterlichen  Bearbeiter  des  Nibelungen-Sagenkreises  das 
zeitgenossische  Ungarn  kannten.  Der  Text  dieser  Arbeit  ist  nicht  erhalten 
geblieben,  ich  erinnere  mich  jedoch  gut  an  die  Diskussionen  um  ihre 
Abfassung. 

Honti  rezensierte  auch  einige  zu  diesem  Fragenkomplex  gehorende  Bucher 
im  33.  Jahrgang  der  Deutsch-Ungarischen  Heimatsblatter  (R.  Huss,  Das 
Landschaftliche  und  Ungarn  in  der  Thidrekssaga;  R.  Sommer.  Die  Nibelun- 
genwege  von  Worms  iiber  Wien  zu  Etzelburg).  Honti  selbst  hat  sogar  die  in 
Der  Nibelunge  Not  beschriebene  Route  bereist.  In  einem  Brief,  den  er  am  31. 
August  1931  aus  Passau  an  seinen  Vater  schickte,  schreibt  er:  ich  stehe  jetzt 
auf  historischem  und  geheiligtem  Boden,  wo  das  Nibelungenhed  entstanden 
ist. 

Inspinert  durch  dasselbe  Interesse  erschien  von  Honti  noch  ein  zweites 
Buch  in  den  FFC,  namlich  »Volksmarchen  und  Heldensage»  (1931). 

Die  Vorgeschichte  dieses  Buches  kennen  wir  wiederum  aus  dem  Brief- 
wechsel  mit  Kaarle  Krohn.  Noch  vor  Erscheinen  der  Arbeit  schrieb  Krohn  an 
Honti,  er  habe  ein  schweres  Thema  gewahlt  und  es  sei  beim  augenblicklichen 
Stand  der  Forschung  nicht  leicht,  etwas  Kluges  dariiber  zu  schreiben.  Er 
erwahnte  ferner,  dass  er  den  Ausdruck  »Urmarchen»  nicht  benutze. 

Im  Mai  1931  erhielt  Honti  von  Krohn  die  Nachricht,  sein  Buch  befinde 
sich  im  Druck. 

Von  der  Kritik  wurde  »Volksmarchen  und  Heldensage»  unterschiedlich 
aufgenommen.  Walter  Anderson  besprach  die  Arbeit  in  den  Hessischen 
Blattern  fur  Volkskunde  (Jahrgang  1931/32),  nannte  sie  umsichtig  und 
intelligent,  war  aber  mit  dem  Ausdruck  Urmarchen  auch  nicht  einverstanden. 
Rezensiert  wurde  das  Buch  ferner  von  Andreas  Heusler  (Literaturblatt  fur 
germanische  und  romanische  Philologie  1933).  Es  wurde  auch  spater  des 
ofteren  zitiert,  manchmal  zustimmend,  manchmal  ablehnend  (z.B.  Jan  de 
Vries  in  seiner  ahnlichen  Arbeit  FFC  150).  Wegen  seines  wissenschafts- 
geschichtlichen  Interesses  sei  hier  der  Brief  Heuslers  aus  dem  Jahre  1936  an 
Honti  publiziert,  worin  die  Frage  wieder  aufgenommen  wird. 
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Arlesheim  bei  Basel  Haus  Thule. 

19.  April  1936 

Wie  konnen  Sie  glauben,  sehr  geehrter  Herr  Doctor,  ich  erinnerte  mich  Ihrer 
nicht  mehr?  O  Sie  batten  in  meinen  Kollegs  horen  sollen,  wie  ich  Sie  zitierte: 
als  Eideshelfer  fur  Lowis  of  Menar  und  gegen  Sydow,  als  Verfechter  des 
Begriffs  ’Urmarchen’  —  von  welchem  Begriff  kurzlich  einmal  Sydow  (oder  war 
es  ein  anderer?)  sagte:  das  habe  es  gar  nie  gegeben. 

Es  war  mir  eine  Freude,  wieder  einmal  ein  unmittelbares  Lebenszeichen  von 
Ihnen  zu  erhalten.  Sprechen  Sie  nicht  von  Belastigung  !  Das  mit  dem  ’Meister’ 
will  mir  freilich  nicht  in  den  Schadel  ...  ich  habe  mir  unter  Meistern  immer 
ganz  was  andres  gedacht. 

Ihre  Wunsche  fur  meine  Ostertage  haben  sich  erfullt:  schon  der  ganze  Marz 
war  ungewohnlich  schon,  gut  zum  Atmen  wie  zum  Arbeiten.  Und  dann  in  der 
Karwoche  fuhr  ich  den  Rhein  hinunter  (d.h.  nur  auf  der  prosaischen 
Eisenbahn)  und  genosz  angenehme  Tage  mit  Kollegen  und  -innen  in  Bonn  & 
Frankfurt.  Deutschland  atmet  auf  unter  dem  abgestreiften  Pactum  turpe  von 
Versailles  .  .  .:  bald  wird  Ihre  Heimat  den  entsprechenden  Schritt  tun.  Heil 
Gombos  I  (Oder  wer  ist  bei  Ihnen  der  Heilbringer?) 

Aus  Ihrem  Brief  seh  ich,  Sie  sind  den  Fragen,  die  sich  an  Heldensage  & 
Marchen  knupfen,  treu  geblieben.  Dieser  Tage  las  ich  Fr.  Rankes  Ueberblick 
uber  die  neuere  Marchenforschung  (in  der  Dt.  Vjschr.):  so  bunt  die  An- 
schauungen  noch  sind,  eine  zunehmende  Abwendung  von  der  Marchen- 
romantik  glaub  ich  doch  zu  erkennen;  ich  meine  von  der  Ueberschatzung  des 
Alters  &  der  Ersthandigkeit  der  Marchen.  Wesselsky  scheint  stark  gewirkt  zu 

haben. 

Sodann  beruhren  Sie  die  Grenzen  zwischen  Hsge  &  Geschichte.  Einen 
wohlerfahrenen  Forscher  wie  Sie  braucht  man  nicht  zu  warnen  vor  der  Gefahr, 
die  Hdichtungen  verschiedner  Volker  uber  einen  Kamm  zu  scheren.  Gerade 
die  Beziehungen  zur  Volksgeschichte  scheinen  bei  den  ungleichen  Stammen 
hochst  verschieden  zu  sein.  Gewundert  hab  ich  mich,  wie  Frings  kurzlich  in 
den  Beitragen  wieder  die  sudslavischen  Dinge  ohne  viel  Federlesens  auf  die 
german.  Zustande  anwandte.  Im  allgemeinen  waltet  heute  wieder  die  Neigung, 
den  heldensaglichen  Stoff  bis  zum  auszersten  aus  der  politischen  Geschichte 
abzuleiten.  Schutte  schlagt  darin  einen  Rekord,  Ahnungslose  wie  Gregoire 
klatschen  ihm  Beifall.  Ich  meine  nach  wie  vor  eine  Mehrheit  von  Wurzeln 
annehmen  zu  sollen. 

Wenn  Sie  uber  das  Vorhandensein  echter  Hsge  in  ungarischer  Ueber- 
lieferung  ins  Klare  gekommen  sind,  werden  Sie  Vielen  eine  erhoffte  Auf- 
hellung  geben  konnen.  Ueber  die  meisten  Arbeiten  Ihrer  Landsleute  haben  Sie 
sich,  so  viel  ich  weisz,  zml  skeptisch  ausgesprochen.  (Auch  dafur  hab  ich  Sie 
im  Nibelungenkolleg  angerufen!) 

Sie  scheinen  A.  Jolles’  Buch,  ’Einfache  Formen’,  als  starken  Heifer  zu 
betrachten.  Sonderbar,  mir  scheint  da  ein  Organ  zu  fehlen.  Alle  Welt  preist 
dieses  Buch  als  befreiend  .  .  mir  erscheint  dieser  Hollander  als  ein 
Confusionarius  —  richtiger:  als  ein  Mystiker,  der  uberall  durch  die  lang- 
weilige  Oberflache  in  ahnungsvolle  Tiefen  dringen  will.  Seine  Artabgren- 
zungen  konnte  ich  fast  nirgends  bejahen.  Imbesondern  bei  der  aisl.  Sippen- 
geschichte  liesz  er  sich,  scheint  mir,  durch  den  Namen  Saga  tauschen.  Bei  der 
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Heldendichtung  er  fur  die  alte  Quellentheorie.  Fallt  Ihnen  nicht  auf, 
wie  er  zml  durchweg,  unter  dem  Titel  'Einfache  Formen',  zusammengesetzte 
Gebilde,  hohere  Stockwerke,  vorfuhrt?  Sein  lebhaft  geschriebenes  Buch  hat 
mich  gefesselt,  &  man  denkt  sich  einen  anziehenden  Autor  dazu:  greifbare  Er- 
kenntnisse  Oder  Bestarkungen  konnt  ich  daraus  nicht  gewinnen.  Doch  das 
klingt  Ihnen  vielleicht  sauerlich,  —  &  ich  mocht  Ihnen  den  Appetit  an  dem 
Werk  nicht  verderben! 

Nehmen  Sie,  verehrter  Herr,  vorlieb  mit  diesen  knappen  Satzen !  Ich 
wunsche  Ihrer  Arbeit  gutes  Vorrucken  und  bleibe  Ihr  ergebener 

A.  Heusler 

In  der  Arbeit  Volksmarchen  und  Heldensage  (FFC  95)  finden  sich  die 
ersten  Anzeichen  von  Hontis  eigener  Genre-Theone.  Die  Fragen,  die  ihn  bis 
an  das  Ende  seines  Lebens  beschaftigten,  zeichnen  sich  hier  bereits  klar  ab. 
Obwohl  er  in  der  Terminologie  der  geographisch-historischen  Methode  noch 
verbunden  ist,  weicht  er  doch  in  einzelnen  Punkten  bereits  davon  ab. 

Dieses  Buch  ist  gut  bekannt,  so  dass  ich  nur  auf  einige  Besonderheiten 
hinweisen  mochte.  Als  gemeinsame  Vorfahren  der  europaischen  Heldensage 
und  des  neuzeitlichen  Zaubermarchens  nimmt  Honti  ein  Genre  namens 
Urmarchen  an,  von  welchem  beide  abstammten.  Dabei  betont  er,  dies  sei 
nicht  identisch  mit  der  Gattung  der  Mythenmarchen  bei  Wilhelm  Wundt.  Im 
Mythenmarchen  fehle  noch  der  aus  dem  »Neumarchen»  bekannte  Begriff  des 
Abenteuers.  »Und  wenn  wir  diese  Art  von  Abenteuer  im  Mythenmarchen 
nicht  finden,  konnen  wir  an  der  Gleichung  Urmarchen-Mythenmarchen  nicht 
festhalten.»  (S.  19) 

Beispiele  fur  das  von  ihm  angenommene  Urmarchen  fand  Honti  in  den  alt- 
agyptischen  novellistischen  Geschichten.  Deren  gattungsmassige  Zugehorig- 
keit  beschaftigte  Honti  bis  zum  Ende  seines  Lebens.  (Dies  war  in  nicht 
geringem  Ausmass  eine  Folge  dessen,  dass  sein  Freund  Dobrovits  ebenfalls 
seit  den  dreissiger  Jahren  bis  zu  seinem  Tode  jene  altagyptischen  Er- 
zahlungen  ubersetzte  und  analysierte,  die  1963  auch  in  der  Ubersetzung  von 
Dobrovits  auf  ungarisch  erschienen.  Ob  es  sich  dabei  urn  Marchen,  Mythen 

oder  Novellen  handelt,  dartiber  ist  immer  wieder  und  wieder  debattiert 
worden.) 

Nach  diesem  Abstecher  kehrt  Honti  zur  germanischen  Heldensage  zuriick. 
Er  analysiert  einige  solche  erhaltene  Werke,  an  denen  sich  seines  Erachtens 
die  Stufe  des  Urmarchens  noch  gut  rekonstruieren  lasst:  hierher  gehoren  die 
Geschichte  des  Beowulf,  viele  Bestandteile  des  Nibelungen-Sagenkreises  (die 
Brunhild-Geschichte,  Siegfrieds  Brautwerbung),  die  Geschichte  Wielands 
usw.  Von  jenen  fiihre  dann  ein  klarer  Weg  zum  Neumarchen. 

Es  ist  eine  schwierigere  Frage,  wie  sich  das  angenommene  Urmarchen  zur 
germanischen  Heldensage  verhalt.  Dass  sie  sich  vom  Urmarchen  abzweigte. 
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hatte  nach  Honti  eine  gesellschaftliche  Ursache.  Dem  Publikum  des  Helden- 
liedes,  dem  germanischen  Kriegsadel,  entsprach  das  Urmarchen  nicht  mehr, 
denn  es  fehlte  das  Heroische.  Wie  Honti  es  ausdrtickt:  Abenteuer  und 
Heldentat  sind  grundverschiedene  Dinge. 

In  der  Weiterentwicklung  der  im  Urmarchen  bereits  vorhandenen  Elemente 
zu  solchen  des  Heldenliedes  spielten  nach  Honti  die  offiziellen  Sanger,  die 
Skops,  eine  grosse  Rolle. 

Am  Schluss  seines  Buches  vermerkt  Honti,  dass  seine  Beispiele  nur  aus  der 
germanischen  Heldensage  stammten.  Er  ist  sich  dessen  bewusst,  dass  man 
allgemeine  europaische  Gattungsfragen  nicht  anhand  der  tradierten  Werke 
(die  oft  nur  zufallig  und  in  einer  einzigen  Variante  iiberliefert  sind)  aus  einer 
Sprachfamilie  entsprechend  klaren  kann.  In  seinen  folgenden  Arbeiten 
verzichtet  er  denn  auch  auf  die  Untersuchung  der  mit  dem  angenommenen 
Urmarchen  verbundenen  Fragen  und  wendet  sich  der  Analyse  der  lebenden 
epischen  Gattungen  in  Prosa  zu. 

(Die  Frage  des  Zusammenhangs  zwischen  Marchen  und  Heldensage 
besteht  naturlich  noch  in  der  i'nternationalen  Folkloristik.  Sie  ist  jedoch  viel 
realistischer  geworden,  seit  wir  das  epische  Folklore-Material  der  sibirischen 
und  innerasiatischen  Volker  besser  kennen,  wo  das  Heldenlied,  das  Helden- 
marchen  und  das  Zaubermarchen  noch  in  unserem  Jahrhundert  nebenein- 
ander  lebten,  wo  sogar  ein  und  dieselbe  Geschichte  als  Heldenlied  oder  als 
Zaubermarchen  manifestiert  werden  kann.  Die  synchrone  Untersuchung  der 
Epik  der  altaischen  Volker,  der  Genre-Gruppen  derselben  ist  zum  Beispiel 
viel  realistischer  als  die  von  Honti  untersuchte  Verbindung  zwischen 
germanischer  Heldensage  und  Zaubermarchen.  wo  die  zu  vergleichenden 
Texte  Jahrhunderte  auseinanderlagen.) 

Auch  dieses  Buch  von  Honti  wurde  durch  Sandor  Solymossy  in  der 
Ethnographia  rezensiert.  In  einer  im  April  1930  geschriebenen  Empfehlung 
hatte  Solymossy  Uber  Honti  zuvor  geschneben,  dies  sei  der  einzige  junge 
Marchenforscher.  Nun  fiihlt  sich  Solymossy  jedoch  hintangesetzt  und 
schreibt  eine  vernichtende  Kritik  liber  »Volksmarchen  und  Heldensage».  Er 
ist  nicht  nur  mit  Hontis  allgemeiner  Konzeption  nicht  einverstanden,  sondern 
vermisst  vor  allem,  dass  Honti  in  seiner  Arbeit  keine  unganschen  Autoren 

zitiert.  .  . 

Honti  antwortet  unmittelbar:  seine  Arbeit  sei  in  erster  Lime  germamstisch 

und  fiihre  nur  jene  ungarischen  Autoren  an,  die  sich  im  engeren  Sinne  mit 
der  Germanistik  beschaftigt  hatten. 

In  dieser  Auseinandersetzung  hatten  beide  unrecht.  Solymossy  hatte  sich 
auch  selbst  mit  der  Theorie  der  Gattungen  beschaftigt  und  nahm  nun  verletzt 
zur  Kenntnis,  dass  sein  Name  in  dem  Buch  nicht  vorkam.  Honti  hatte 
insofern  recht,  als  Solymossy  sich  tatsachlich  nicht  mit  den  Fragen  befasst 
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hatte,  die  hier  eingehender  diskutiert  wurden.  Auf  altere  germanistische 
ungarische  Arbeiten  hat  er  sich  in  seiner  Arbeit  wohl  berufen. 

Die  wissenschaftliche  Polemik  zwischen  Honti  und  Solymossy  dauerte 
auch  spater  an.  In  mehreren  Aufsatzen  suchte  Solymossy  nach  den 
»ostlichen»  Motiven  der  ungarischen  Marchen.  Fur  Honti  waren  einige  der 
vermeintlichen  »ostlichen»  Motive  in  Wirklichkeit  auch  »westlich»  (keltisch. 
antik  usw.).  Wieder  kann  ich  nur  sagen,  dieser  Streit  zeigt  eher  die  schwachen 
Stellen  der  historisch-geographischen  vergleichenden  Methode,  denn  eine 
neue  Variante  kann  einen  ganzen  Gedankengang,  das  ganze  Entwicklungs- 
bild  umwerfen.  (Zu  dieser  Auseinandersetzung  s.  Honti,  Zum  Eingliederungs- 
problem  der  ungarischen  epischen  Uberlieferungen.) 

Das  umstrittene  Motiv,  das  z.B.  in  den  ungarischen  Marchen  vor- 
kommende  Schloss,  das  sich  auf  einem  Entenbein  dreht,  hat  tatsachlich  im 
Osten  wie  im  Westen  Parallelen.  Die  Frage  der  ostlichen  Motive  im 
ungarischen  Marchenschatz  ist  von  der  ungarischen  Forschung  bis  heute 
nicht  endgtiltig  beantwortet  worden. 

Honti  und  Solymossy  haben  sich  auch  spater  nicht  ausgesohnt.  Honti  ver- 
stand  sich  dagegen  sehr  gut  mit  vielen  hervorragenden  Vertretern  der  zeit- 
genossischen  ungarischen  Volkskunde,  nicht  nur  mit  Folklonsten,  sondern 
auch  mit  den  Vertretern  der  Sachvolkskunde. 

Zwischen  1930  und  1932  arbeitete  er  neben  seinem  Universitatsstudium  als 
freiwilhger  Praktikant  in  der  volkskundlichen  Abteilung  des  Ungarischen 
Staathchen  Museums  (heute:  Ethnographisches  Museum).  Er  arbeitete  in  der 
Bibhothek  und  beschiiftigte  sich  mit  der  volkstumlichen  Bienenzucht  und  den 
uberseeischen  Sammlungen,  u.a.  den  Kollektionen  von  Geza  Roheim.  Istvan 
Gyorffy  ennnert  sich  mit  sehr  warmen  Worten  an  Hontis  Arbeit  im  Museum- 

Honti  selbst  widmete  eine  seiner  spateren  Abhandlungen  dem  Andenken  an 
Zsigmond  Batky. 


Doch  nicht  nur  in  der  Heimat  wird  der  junge  Wissenschaftler  geschatzt. 
Schon  1931  hatte  er  Band  I  vom  Handworterbuch  des  deutschen  Marchens  in 
der  Ethnographia  rezensiert.  Von  1932  an  korrespondiert  er  mit  Mackensen 
uber  die  Marchen-Stichwdrter.  Hontis  Wortartikel  erscheinen  in  Band  II 
(Durch  Zufall  ,st  das  Register  der  von  ihm  benutzten  Literatur  und 
Abkurzungen  erhalten.)  Von  ihm  erschienen  sieben  Wortartikel,  die  mit  dem 
Buchstaben  G  beginnen  (Cans,  die  goldene;  Geld  mit  Scheffeln  messem 
Geschirrverkauf;  Gesellen,  die  drei  schadhaften;  Gestohlene  Leber;  Glucks- 
inder,  die  drei;  Grab:  der  arme  Junge  im  Grab.)  Er  wird  auch  urn  die 
Abfassung  d.verser  Wortartikel  fur  ungarische  Lexika  gebeten 

,enNatRrllCih  ihn  £benfallS  die  finn.sch-ugrischen  Untersuchun- 

h  T'  S  ion  Htte  £r  m  der  EthnoSraPhia  uber  wogulische  Marchen 
geschneben.  1932  rezensiert  er  die  Sammlung  von  Oddn  Beke:  »Tschere- 
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missische  Texte  zur  Religion  und  Volkskunde». 

Noch  i.J.  1943  erschien  eine  kleinere  Mitteilung  von  ihm  in  der  Ethno- 
graphia  in  ungarischer  Sprache:  »Ein  schamanistischer  Ritus  im  Gronland 
des  10.  Jh.».  Es  handelt  sich  um  eine  altislandische  Erzahlung,  eine  Episode 
der  Eirikssaga  raudha,  worin  die  Gronlander  eine  Wahrsagerin  ausfragen. 
Nach  Hontis  Meinung  ist  die  beschriebene  Zeremonie  typisch  schamanistisch. 
(Es  ist  nicht  klar,  ob  er  einen  typologischen  Vergleich  anstrebt  oder  daran 
denkt,  dass  bei  diesem  gronlandischen  Ritus  eine  lappische  oder  finnische 
Zauberin  auftritt.  Dieser  kleine  Beitrag  war  nur  ein  Nebenprodukt  seiner 
Saga-Studien.) 

Die  Ergebnisse  der  FFC  verfolgte  er  auch  in  seinen  Rezensionen:  1933 
schrieb  er  eine  ungarische  Besprechung  unter  dem  Titel  »Die  hundert  Bande 
der  Folklore  Fellows»,  doch  hat  er  auch  manche  anderen  Bande  der  FFC 
rezensiert. 

Der  erhaltene  Briefwechsel  zeigt  anschaulich,  welch  regen  Kontakt  der 
junge  Honti  zu  den  europaischen  und  amerikanischen  Folkloristen,  haupt- 
sachlich  den  Marchenforschern,  hatte. 

Anfang  der  dreissiger  Jahre  konnten  die  germanistischen  Vorlesungen  an 
der  Budapester  Universitat  jemandem  vom  Niveau  eines  Janos  Honti  nicht 
viel  Positives  bieten.  Allerdings  las  er  damals  eine  Unmenge  auslandischer 
Autoren,  wovon  die  Rezensionen  zeugen,  ausser  Folkloristen  vor  allem 
Germanisten.  Vor  allem  Andreas  Heusler  war  in  jenen  Jahren  sein  Vorbild. 
Doch  vermag  das  gedruckte  Buch  miindliche  Vorlesungen  nicht  ganz  zu 
ersetzen,  es  fehlt  die  direkte  Verbindung  zwischen  Lehrer  und  Schuler. 

Auf  die  geistige  Entwicklung  Hontis  iibten  wahrend  seiner  Universitats- 
jahre  die  Vorlesungen  zweier  Professoren  ernsthaften  Einfluss  aus:  die  von 
Akos  Pauler  und  Karoly  Kerenyi.  Dieser  Einfluss  ist  heute  schwer  ver- 
standlich  fur  jemanden,  der  die  genannten  Personlichkeiten  nur  aus  ihren 
Btichern  kennt:  das  Gedruckte  vermag  die  mundlichen  Vorlesungen  nicht 
wiederzugeben. 

Die  philosophischen  Werke  von  Akos  Pauler  (1876-1933)  sind  nicht  gleich- 
wertig.  Seine  Metaphysik  z.B.,  postum  aus  seinem  Nachlass  herausgegeben, 
ist  ein  mittelmassiges  Werk.  Seine  Starke  war  die  Eogik,  anspruchsvoll 
vorgetragen;  Pauler  vermittelte  seinen  ungarischen  Horern  seine  von 
Bolzano-Lodze  beeinflusste  mathematische  Logik.  Das  Niveau  seiner  Vor¬ 
lesungen  kann  einfach  nicht  verglichen  werden  mit  dem  der  damahgen 
germanistischen  Lehrveranstaltungen  in  ihrer  Gedankenarmut.  Es  ist  also 
nicht  verwunderlich,  dass  Honti  seme  ungarisch  geschriebene  Monographic 
»Die  Welt  des  Marchens»  dem  Andenken  von  Pauler  widmete  und  dass  in 
mehreren  spateren  Arbeiten  Hontis  einige  logische  Leitsatze  von  Pauler  vor- 

kommen. 
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Der  zweite  Einfluss  —  wesentlicher  als  der  von  Pauler  —  ging  von  Karoly 
Kerenyi  bzw.  vom  sog.  Stemma-Kreis  (griech.  stemma  ’Franz’)  aus,  der  sich 
um  ihn  gebildet  hatte.  Mitglied  dieses  Kreises  war  fur  ktirzer  oder  langer 
jeder  Student  der  klassischen  Philologie  und  der  Archaologie,  der  in  der  Zeit 
von  1930  bis  zum  Kriegsausbruch  an  der  Budapester  Universitat  seine 
Studien  beendete. 

Kerenyi  war  von  1934  an  Professor  an  der  Universitat  zu  Pecs  und  dann  zu 
Szeged,  hielt  aber  als  Privatdozent  regelmassig  religionsgeschichtliche  Vor- 
lesungen  in  Budapest.  Ausser  diesen  Freitagnachmittag-Stunden  unternahm 
er  mit  seinen  Horern  am  Sonntag  Ausfliige,  auf  denen  dann  zwischendurch 
antike  Autoren  oder  wichtige  wissenschaftliche  und  belletristische  Werke 
gelesen  und  diskutiert  wurden.  Neben  diesen  Ausflugen  kam  auch  der 
Stemma-Kreis  zustande,  wo  am  »weissen  Tisch»  mit  Brot  und  Wein  in  der 
Wohnung  von  Kerenyi  und  spater  auch  von  jungeren  Stemma-Mitgliedern 
liber  neue  Arbeiten  Kerenyis  und  seiner  Schuler  debattiert  wurde.  Den  festen 
Kern  dieses  Kreises  bildete  ein  engerer  Freundeskreis,  doch  nahmen  sehr  viele 
fur  kurzere  oder  langere  Zeit  an  dieser  »Werkstattarbeit»  teil,  die  nicht  zum 
eigentlichen  Stemma-Kreis  gehorten. 

Derartige  Zusammenschliisse  von  Hochschullehrern  und  Studenten  kamen 
naturlich  an  jeder  europaischen  Universitat  zustande.  In  Ungarn  hatten  sie 
jedoch  in  den  dreissiger  Jahren  auch  eine  politische  Farbung,  da  diese 
Zusammenschliisse  normalerweise  viel  progressiver  waren  als  das  herrschende 
politische  System. 

Ungefahr  gleichzeitig  mit  dem  Stemma  entstand  in  Szeged  der  sog.  Kreis 
der  jungen  Szegeder.  Seine  Zusammensetzung  war  ahnlich,  mit  dem  Unter- 
schied,  dass  die  klassische  Philologie  im  Stemma  ein  grosseres  Gewicht  hatte, 
wahrend  im  Szegeder  Kreis  die  Soziologie  schwerwiegender  war.  Beide  Ver- 
einigungen  waren  seit  Beginn  der  dreissiger  Jahre  einander  freundschaftlich 
verbunden.  Vom  Standpunkt  unseres  Buches  sind  diese  beiden  Verbindungen 
deshalb  interessant,  weil  Janos  Honti  zum  Stemma  gehorte  und  zu  den 
jungen  Szegedern  der  im  selben  Jahr  geborene  Gyula  Ortutay. 

Zuriick  zum  Stemma-Kreis:  wer  von  den  jungen  Leuten,  die  an  den 
Sitzungen  teilgenommen  hatten,  am  Leben  blieb,  gelangte  spater  fast  aus- 
nahmslos  in  eine  wichtige  wissenschaftliche  Position.  Zu  den  friihesten 
Mitgliedern  des  Kreises  gehorte  z.B.  Imre  Trencseny-Waldapfel,  der  spatere 
Ordinarius  fur  Latein  an  der  Budapester  Universitat.  Bereits  1932  schlossen 
sich  Archaologen,  Orientalisten  und  Folkloristen  der  Vereinigung  an.  Seit 
1932  gehorten  Janos  Honti,  Aladar  Dobrovits  und  die  Verfasserin  dieser 
Zeilen  zum  Stemma.  Fur  kurzere  oder  langere  Zeit  Mitglied  im  Stemma 
waren  weiterhin  Angelo  Brelich  (spaterer  Ordinarius  fiir  Religionsgeschichte 
an  der  Universitat  von  Rom),  viele  bekannte  ungansche  Altertumswissen- 
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schaftler,  Archaologen,  z.B.  Janos  Harmatta,  Istvan  Borzsak  und  Arpad  Szabo 
sowie  Gabor  Devecseri,  gleichzeitig  klassischer  Philologe  und  Dichter,  der 
Altertumswissenschaftler  Janos  Gyorgy  Szilagyi,  von  den  Folkloristen  Agnes 
Kovacs  und  andere.  Der  aus  iungen  Dichtern  bestehende  Freundeskreis  um 
Gabor  Devecseri  unternahm  oft  gemeinsame  Ausfluge  mit  dem  Kerenyi-Kreis 
und  Mitglieder  von  ihm  nahmen  auch  an  Ubersetzungen  von  Kunstwerken  teil 
(die  Amores  von  Ovid  wurden  z.B.  vom  Dichter  Gabor  Karinthy  iibersetzt). 

Eine  der  bleibendsten  in  Ungarn  gedruckten  Erinnerungen  an  die  wissen- 
schaftliche  Begabung  des  Kerenyi-Kreises  bildete  die  von  Kerenyi  redigierte 
Reihe  »Ketnyelvu  Klasszikusok»  (Zweisprachige  Klassiker).  Sie  enthielt  vor 
allem  die  Arbeiten  antiker  Autoren,  im  Original  und  in  der  Ubersetzung. 
Dieser  Reihe  ist  es  zu  verdanken,  dass  auch  dem  breiten  ungarischen 
Publikum  die  klassischen  Autoren  in  ungarischer  Interpretation  zuganglich 
gemacht  wurden.  In  dieser  Reihe  erschienen  z.B.  Horatius  »Noster»,  die 
Dichtungen  von  Catull,  der  ungarische  Vergil,  die  zwei  Bande  von  Homer, 
die  letzteren  in  der  Ubersetzung  von  Gabor  Devecseri,  doch  erschien  auch 
Villons  »Grosses  Testament))  darin,  iibersetzt  von  Istvan  Vas  und  mit  einem 
einleitenden  Aufsatz  von  Janos  Honti. 

Das  Emblem  des  Stemma-Kreises  ist  auch  auf  dem  Titelblatt  der 
Publikation  Sziget  (Insel)  sichtbar.  Diese  kurzlebige  Zeitschrift  hatte  aller- 
dings  mehr  mit  Kerenyi  zu  tun  als  mit  den  jungen  Mitgliedern  des  Stemma: 
in  der  ersten  Nummer  spielen  zwar  noch  ihre  Arbeiten  die  grosste  Rolle, 
in  Nr.  2-3  kommen  die  »erwachsenen»  Mitarbeiter  Kerenyis  zu  Wort,  z.B. 
Schriftsteller  (Laszlo  Nemeth,  Antal  Szerb,  Pal  Gulyas),  Philosophen  (Denes 
Kovendi),  auslandische  Historiker  (Franz  Altheim)  u.a. 

Von  Hontis  Leben  kann  man  nicht  schreiben,  ohne  den  Stemma-Kreis  zu 
erwahnen.  Fast  bis  zu  seinem  Tode  war  Honti  von  der  wissenschaftlichen  und 
freundschaftlichen  Atmosphare  dieses  Kreises  umgeben.  Nach  seinem  Tode 
wurde  sein  postumes  Schaffen  von  den  am  Leben  gebliebenen  Mitgliedern 
des  Stemma  herausgegeben,  und  dieser  Kreis  war  nach  dem  Zweiten  Welt- 
krieg  bis  zum  Jahre  1948  als  »Janos  Honti  -Gesellschaft»  tatig.  So  miissen 
wir  also  die  Frage  stellen:  was  bedeutete  der  Stemma  fur  Honti?  Zu- 
nachst  war  es  eine  auf  hohem  Niveau  stehende  wissenschaftliche  Ver- 
einigung  von  Freunden,  wie  sie  besonders  geeignet  ist,  einen  jungen  Wissen- 

schaftler  zu  inspirieren. 

Der  Stemma-Kreis  ersetzte  teilweise  auch  Hontis  ethnologische  und 
religionsgeschichtliche  Ausbildung  (wie  bereits  erwahnt,  wurden  diese  Facher 
an  der  Budapester  Universitat  nicht  gelehrt).  Auf  den  Ausflugen  und  bei 
anderen  Zusammenkunften  behandelten  Kerenyi  und  seine  »Junger»  fast  ein 
Jahr  lang  z.B.  die  obugrischen  Barenlieder.  Zu  den  Mitgliedern  des  Stemma 
gehorten  Archaologen,  klassische  Philologen,  Orientalisten,  Religionshistori- 
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ker,  es  war  also  moglich,  die  ethnologischen  Erscheinungen  vielseitigst  zu 
beleuchten.  Die  neu  erschienenen  auslandischen  ethnologischen  und  folk- 
loristischen  Arbeiten  wurden  auf  den  Ausflugen  wie  auch  bei  den  Sitzungen 
des  Stemma  behandelt.  Ein  Ergebms  dieser  kollektiven  Arbeit  war  z.B. 
Hontis  ungarisch  publizierter  Aufsatz  »Marchenwissenschaft  und  Religions- 
geschichte»  sowie  zahlreiche  seiner  Arbeiten,  die  sich  mit  der  friihen  Epik 
auseinandersetzten.  In  der  ersten  Halfte  der  dreissiger  Jahre  war  dies  in 
Ungarn  zweifellos  die  einzige  Gemeinschaft,  wo  Honti  seine  wissenschaft- 
lichen  Vorstellungen  niveaugemass  abhandeln  konnte,  wo  er  Rat  und  Weg- 
weisung  erhielt. 

Karoly  Kerenyi  stand  zu  Beginn  der  dreissiger  Jahre  vor  allem  unter  dem 
Einfluss  der  Werke  deutscher  Religionshistoriker  und  Kulturgeschichtler.  So 
ist  es  kein  Zufall,  dass  wir  in  den  Arbeiten  des  jungen  Honti  auch  haufig 
Hinweise  finden  auf  den  Kulturmorphologen  Frobenius,  den  Religions¬ 
historiker  Walter  F.  Otto,  Hans  Naumann  (vor  allem  auf  sein  Buch 
»Primitive  Gemeinschaftskultur»),  die  mit  Kerenyi  auch  meist  in  personlicher 
Verbindung  standen.  Mit  dem  Aufkommen  des  Hitlerismus  anderte  sich 
jedoch  das  Bild.  Einige  Autoren  wurden  (mitunter  gegen  ihren  Willen)  zur 
Untersttitzung  der  Hitler-Ideologie  ausgenutzt.  Damals  wandte  sich  Kerenyi 
der  Psychologie  zu.  Schon  im  Stemma-Kreis  hatte  sich  manchmal  Leopold 
Szondi  gezeigt,  der  sich  spater  dann  in  der  Schweiz  niederliess,  und  man 
hatte  die  auch  heute  angewandten  Szondi-Tests  an  uns  ausprobiert.  Spater 
versuchte  sich  Kerenyi  dann  mit  der  psychologischen  Methode  von  Jung  und 
schrieb  nach  seiner  Emigration  in  die  Schweiz  mehrere  Bucher  mit  Jung 
zusammen. 

Zu  Anfang  der  dreissiger  Jahre  loste  Kerenyis  Wirken  vielerlei  Echo  im 
ungarischen  offentlichen  Leben  aus.  Kritisiert  wurde  er  von  jenen  Philologen 
alten  Stils,  die  die  Pflege  der  humanistischen  Wissenschaften  eher  als 
Handwerk  betrachteten,  doch  wurde  die  Kerenyi-Schule  auch  von  links 
kritisiert,  weil  man  der  Ansicht  war,  sie  nahere  sich  dem  Irrationalismus. 
Andere  wiederum  sahen  in  Kerenyi  ihren  geistigen  Fiihrer. 

Dieses  Buch  handelt  von  Janos  Honti  und  nicht  von  Kerenyi,  doch 
kommen  wir  nicht  umhin,  mit  einigen  Worten  die  wissenschaftliche  Ein- 
stellung  des  letzteren  zu  umreissen. 

Kerenyi  forderte  von  den  Forschern  der  Humaniora,  besonders  von  seinen 
eigenen  Schiilern,  neben  einer  genauen  Sachkenntnis  auch  kiinstlerische 
Einftihlung.  Zusatzlich  zu  den  herkommlichen  Methoden  der  philologischen 
Textanalyse  forderte  er,  der  Philologe  miisse  in  einen  inspirierten  Zustand 
gelangen,  wie  jene  Kiinstler,  die  das  von  ihm  analysierte  Werk  geschaffen 
hatten. 

Der  Schriftsteller  Antal  Szerb  formulierte  das  so:  »Kerenyi  .  .  befindet 
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sich  unermiidlich  in  Weissglut,  die  kalte  Ekstase  geistiger  Besessenheit  stromt 
mit  hinreissender  Kraft  aus  seinen  Schriften.» 

»Mit  dem  Auftreten  von  Karoly  Kerenyi  .  .  .  erschien  zweifellos  eine  neue 
Farbe  im  Spektrum  unseres  geistigen  Lebens:  der  besessene  Wissenschaftler, 
fur  den  die  Wissenschaft  nicht  nur  Forschung  und  Synthese  bedeutet  — 
obwohl  sie  das  in  ziemlich  grossem  Umfang  auch  ist  — ,  sondern  Rausch  und 
Vision,  wie  die  Kunst  fur  den  kreativen  Ktinstler.»  (Apollo,  III.  Jahrgang  2) 

Fur  den  sehr  rationalen  Flonti  bedeuteten  die  Vorlesungen  von  Kerenyi, 
die  kiinstlerische  Analyse  der  antiken  und  anderen  Kulturen,  die  laufenden 
interessanten  wissenschaftlichen  Diskussionen  mit  den  eigenen  Altersge- 
nossen  nach  der  analytischen  Methode  der  geographisch-historischen  Metho- 
de  eine  grosse  Hilfe,  durch  ein  intensiveres  Einfiihlen  in  die  ktinstlerischen 
Werke  die  asthetischen  Kategorien  und  ideengeschichtlichen  Prozesse 
aufdecken  zu  konnen;  die  hier  entstandenen  Freundschaften  waren  bleibend. 
Es  steht  allerdings  auch  ausser  Zweifel,  dass  sich  in  Hontis  friihen  Werken 
positive  Hinweise  finden  auf  einige  seitdem  bedeutend  weniger  geschatzte 
deutsche  Philosophen,  gerade  durch  Kerenyis  Einfluss. 

Es  ware  naturlich  nicht  richtig,  die  Anschauungen  von  Kerenyi  mit  denen 
der  jungen  Mitglieder  des  Stemma-Kreises  zu  identifizieren.  Zwischen 
Kerenyi  und  den  Stemma-Mitgliedern  bestand  ein  wesentlicher  Alters- 
unterschied,  und  die  Stemma-Mitglieder  blieben  fur  ihn  stets  »Schiiler»,  als 
gleichrangige  Partner  betrachtete  er  seine  eigene  Altersklasse.  nach  1935 
beschritt  er  dann  auch  selbst  neue  Wege,  wohin  ihm  die  junge  Generation 
schon  nicht  mehr  folgte:  die  durch  Jung  initiierte  tiefenpsychologische 
Richtung  z.B.,  deren  Vertreter  Kerenyi  eine  Zeitlang  war,  trat  in  der  Tatigkeit 
der  Stemma-Mitglieder  nicht  auf.  Es  kam  dann  auch  zu  methodischen 
Diskussionen;  in  Janos  Hontis  zuriickgelassenen  Briefen  findet  sich  eine 
schmerzliche  Erinnerung  daran. 

Der  Freundeskreis  der  jungen  Stemma-Mitglieder  hielt  auch  weiter  zusam- 
men  und  nach  Kerenyis  Emigration  in  die  Schweiz  hatte  die  »Stammgarde» 
weiterhin  ihre  Zusammenkunfte  und  behielt  auch  den  Namen  Stemma  bei. 

Nachdem  der  personliche  Kontakt  abgebrochen  war,  entfernten  sich 
Meister  und  Schuler  in  ihrer  Methode  voneinander,  obwohl  man  ihm  immer 
dankbar  blieb  fur  die  schonen  Stunden  der  Jugend,  fur  die  erlebmsreiche 
Analyse  der  antiken  Kultur.  Wahrend  des  Krieges  korrespondierte  Honti 
noch  mit  dem  in  der  neutralen  Schweiz  lebenden  Kerenyi  und  zu  den 
schonsten  seiner  letzten  Briefe  gehoren  die  an  Kerenyi  gerichteten,  von  denen 
Kerenyi  spater  der  Mutter  von  Honti  eine  Kopie  schickte.  Karoly  Kerenyi  hat 
die  ungarische  Ausgabe  seines  Briefwechsels  mit  Thomas  Mann,  die  un- 
mittelbar  nach  dem  Krieg  erschien,  dem  Andenken  von  Janos  Honti 
gewidmet.  — 
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Ich  bin  Janos  Honti  zum  ersten  Mai  auf  einem  von  Kerenyi  arrangierten 
Ausflug  begegnet.  Die  auf  diesen  Ausfliigen  aufgenommenen  Amateur-Fotos 
haben  die  Gesichtsziige  des  kindlich-jungen  Honti  bewahrt.  Er  war  gross, 
hatte  glattes  Haar  und  helle  Augen:  aus  den  weicheren  kindlichen  Gesichts- 
ziigen  entwickelte  sich  damals  ein  markantes  mannliches  Antlitz.  Auf  den 
Fotos  tragt  er  eine  Windjacke  und  Kniehosen:  ich  erinnere  mich  gut,  wie  er 
darin  liber  mehrere  Jahre  zusammen  mit  uns  in  den  die  Hauptstadt  um- 
gebenden  Bergen  umherzog.  Der  zweiundzwanzigjahrige  Honti  war  schon 
damals  ein  weltbekannter  Folklorist,  der  Gebildetste  und  Belesenste  unter 
den  klugen  jungen  Leuten,  scharf  im  Argumentieren  und  geistreich  als 
Gesprachspartner. 

Gyula  Ortutay  erinnert  sich  folgendermassen  an  den  jungen  Honti:  »Die 
Leidenschaft,  die  Wahrheit,  die  gleichzeitig  verborgene  und  zum  Ausbruch 
bereite  Leidenschaft,  die  Wahrheit  wahrzunehmen,  nahmen  einen  gefangen, 
und  die  wir  ihn  liebten,  mochten  an  ihm  vor  allem  die  beinahe  jungenhaft 
schwarmerische  Leidenschaft  .  .  .  Und  er  war  rein,  unerbittlich  aufrichtig  und 
unverfalscht.  Bei  seinen  Debatten  liess  er  sich  nie  von  kleinlichen  Einzelheiten 
fiihren,  aber  er  liess  auch  nie  eine  falsche,  verlogene  Konzeption  zu.  Jede 
Zeile,  die  er  schneb,  sollte  zu  den  reinen  und  wahren  Worten  gehoren:  er  log 
nicht,  er  betrog  weder  sich  noch  andere.  Diese  aufrichtige  und  lautere 
Haltung  machte  ihn  auch  unerbittlich:  er  liess  nichts  Niedriges  zu,  er 
befleckte  sich  nicht  in  einer  Zeit,  die  fast  fur  jeden  vielerlei  Fallen  des 
Kompromisses,  des  Stiirzens  bedeutete.» 

Natiirlich  war  Honti  nicht  nur  Mitglied  des  Stemma-Kreises.  Neben  den 
beiden  bereits  erwahnten  freiwilligen  Vereinigungen  bildete  sich  damals  noch 
ein  ahnlicher  Zusammenschluss  von  jungen  Literaturwissenschaftlern,  pro- 
gressiven  Essayisten,  der  neben  den  »otfiziellen»  Vereinen,  ja  sogar  gegen 
diese,  arbeitete.  Honti  war  auch  Mitglied  jener  kurzlebigen  literaturwissen- 
schaftlichen  Gesellschaft  und  hielt  dort  auch  Vortrage.  Honti  nahm  ferner  teil 
an  der  Griindung  von  mehreren  literarischen  und  wissenschaftlichen  Zeit- 
schriften,  die  allesamt  nicht  lange  existierten.  Ich  zitiere  wieder  Gyula 
Ortutay:  »Er  gehorte  auch  zu  jenen,  die  neben  ihrer  wissenschaftlichen  Arbeit 
gleichzeitig  planten  und  organisierten.  Einmal  wollten  wir  eine  aus  Freunden 
bestehende  Forschergruppe  grunden,  ein  andermal  —  natiirlich  —  eine  Zeit- 
schrift  ins  Leben  rufen,  und  wieviel  ephemere  Zeitschriften  haben  wir  nicht 
gegrundet!  Er  suchte  beispielsweise  die  Einheit  von  Folklore  und  klassischer 
Philologie,  damit  dies  zu  einer  neuen  Konzeption  der  Humanitat  beitrage;  — 
ich  konnte  noch  mehr  aufzahlen  von  jenen  begeisterten  jungen  Abenden,  den 
planenden  Ciesprachen,  der  Ausarbeitung  von  Planen,  unseren  jugendlichen 

Gruppen.  Oberall  war  er  einer  der  am  meisten  Begeisterten  und  Opti- 
mistischen.» 


DIE  EPISCHEN  PROSAGATTUNGEN 


Nach  dem  Erscheinen  von  »Volksmarchen  und  Heldensage»  promovierte 
Honti  i.J.  1932  in  Pecs  und  erhielt  1933  in  Budapest  das  Lehrerdiplom  fur 
Deutsch  und  Englisch. 

Umsonst  war  er  damals  bereits  ein  weltbekannter  Folklorist,  —  im  Ungarn 
der  Horthy-Zeit  erhob  man  keinen  Anspruch  auf  Janos  Honti,  nicht  einmal 
als  Oberschullehrer. 

Nicht  nur  er  hatte  damals  kerne  Stellung,  auch  die  Mehrheit  der  anderen 
diplomierten  Philologen  teilte  sein  Schicksal,  auch  wenn  ein  politischer 
Nachteil  sie  nicht  belastete.  Es  ist  dies  die  schwerste  Periode  der  akademi- 
schen  Arbeitslosigkeit.  Es  beginnt  also  die  Stellungssuche,  das  Anticham- 
brieren.  Honti  bewirbt  sich  auch  urn  Stipendien  zum  Studium  im  Ausland, 
wo  er  Ethnologie  studieren  mochte. 

Vorlaufig  scheint  jedoch  jedes  Tor  verschlossen.  In  den  folgenden  Jahren 
unterrichtet  er  zeitweilig  als  Stundenlehrer,  1933/34  im  Gymnasium  des 
Zisterzienser-Ordens,  1934  im  Madach-Gymnasium  des  VIE  Budapester 
Bezirks,  jedoch  ohne  Hoffnung  auf  eine  feste  Anstellung. 

Damals  trat  etwas  Unerwartetes  in  seinem  Leben  ein:  Janos  Honti 
heiratete.  Seine  erste  Ehe  dauerte  eine  kurze  Zeit.  In  dieser  Periode  schrieb  er 
seine  bedeutendste  ungarische  Monographie:  »Die  Welt  des  Marchens». 

Diese  wenigen  Jahre,  in  denen  der  Faschismus  in  Europa  zunimmt  und  der 
Zweite  Weltkrieg  seine  Schatten  bereits  vorauswirft,  sind  in  Hontis  Leben 
gleichsam  die  Ruhe  vor  dem  Sturm.  Es  scheint,  als  gibt  es  auch  fur  Janos 
Honti  einen  Platz,  eine  Lebensmoglichkeit  in  Ungarn.  Von  1936  an  wird  er 
Beamter  der  wichtigsten  nationalen  Bibliothek,  der  Szechenyi-Bibliothek, 
und  kann  endlich  in  angemessener  Umgebung,  in  wissenschaftlichem 
Wirkungskreis  unter  guten  Freunden  arbeiten.  Honti,  der  so  viele  Sprachen 
beherrscht  und  ein  hervorragender  Philologe  ist,  gibt  nattirlich  auch  einen 
ausgezeichneten  Bibliothekar  ab.  Seine  bibliothekarische  Arbeitsleistung 
stand  den  Erinnerungen  zufolge  weit  fiber  dem  Durchschmtt.  Wir  besuchten 
den  fleissig  auf  der  Maschine  schreibenden  Honti  haufig  in  seinem  kleinen, 
auf  den  Museumsgarten  schauenden  Zimmer;  er  liebte  semen  Arbeitsplatz. 
Die  Direktoren  der  Bibliothek,  seine  unmittelbaren  Mitarbeiter  waren  von 
ihm  sehr  angetan.  Eine  Zeitlang  arbeitete  er  mit  Gyula  Ortutay  und  Gabor 
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Tolnai  zusammen,  die  in  der  Bibliothek  den  Kreis  der  jungen  Szegeder 
vertraten. 

Um  die  Mitte  der  dreissiger  Jahre  wurde  die  Methode  der  beiden 
bedeutendsten  jungen  ungarischen  Marchenforscher  —  Janos  Honti  und 
Gyula  Ortutay  —  deutlicher  skizziert. 

Ortutay  geht  aus  von  der  Erforschung  der  lebenden  Traditionstrager,  der 
Lebensform  des  ungarischen  Bauerntums,  er  sucht  nach  Rolle  und  Wirkung 
der  bauerlichen  schopferischen  Personlichkeit.  Elonti  anerkennt  die  Wichtig- 
keit  der  Gegenwartsforschung,  doch  findet  er  die  synchrone  und  die 
diachrone  Forschung  gleich  wichtig  und  betont  die  Notwendigkeit  einer 
komplexen  wissenschaftlichen  Untersuchung.  Honti  schreibt  in  seiner  unga- 
risch  erschienenen  Arbeit  »Gedanken  liber  die  Volkskunde»:  »Wir  miissen  die 
Literaturgeschichte,  die  Religionsgeschichte,  die  Archaologie,  die  Geschichte, 
die  Sprachwissenschaft  mit  einem  Wort,  wir  miissen  den  gesamten  Bereich 
des  Logos  einbeziehen.»  »Und  wenn  wir  das  konnen,  dann  wird  es  nicht  mehr 
das  Problem  geben,  was  wir  tun  sollen,  dann  wird  die  Volkskunde  nicht  mehr 
unproduktiv  oder  send  sein.»  »Es  muss  sich  auch  die  andere  grosse 
Aufgabengruppe  der  Volkskunde  durchsetzen,  die  iiber  die  Disziplinen  der 
Soziologie  und  Psychologie  hinaus,  jener  beiden  Hilfswissenschaften  der  das 
Gegenwartige  priifenden  Volkskunde,  weiter  in  das  Gebiet  der  Philologie 
hineinfiihrt.» 

Ortutay  kennt  das  ungarische  Dorf  gut  und  vertritt  die  politisch  orientierte 
Richtung.  Honti  ist  eher  ein  Philologe  und  Kulturhistoriker.  Doch  be- 
schaftigt  sich  Honti  damals  auch  mit  der  Gegenwart  und  Zukunft  der  Volks- 
dichtung  (in  dem  ungarischen  Aufsatz  »Uber  die  Rettung  der  Volksiiber- 
lieferungen»,  Debreceni  Szemle  1934),  Ortutay  mit  historischen  Fragen. 
Gerade  deshalb  ist  es  kein  Zufall,  dass  Hontis  EJntersuchungen  liber  die 
ungarische  historische  Volksiiberlieferung  hauptsachlich  in  der  von  Ortutay 
redigierten  Magyarsagtudomany  erschienen:  hierher  gehoren  »die  unga¬ 
rischen  epischen  Uberlieferungen»  wie  auch  »Die  epische  Volksiiberlie- 
ferung».  (Abgeschlossen  wurde  diese  Gedankenreihe  durch  den  in  Minerva 
erschienenen  Beitrag  »Anonymus  und  die  Fberlieferung»;  ich  komme  spater 
auf  die  Analyse  dieser  Arbeiten  zuriick.) 

Mit  der  Arbeit  »Die  Welt  des  Miirchens»  begann  in  Hontis  Leben  eine 
Periode,  in  der  er  sich  in  erster  Linie  mit  Fragen  der  epischen  Prosa- 
gattungen  beschaltigt  (Uber  Versepik  schreibt  er  nur  eine  kleinere  Zu- 
sammenfassung:  Hungarian  Popular  Balladv.  Journal  of  the  English  Folk 
Dance  and  Song  Society.  1934.  166-172.) 

Jene  hier  genannten  Schrilten,  die  ungarisch  geschrieben  sind,  kann  der 
auslandische  Leser  in  der  englisch  erschienenen  Anthologie  finden  (Studies  in 
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Oral  Epic  Tradition). 

Die  epischen  Prosagattungen  (Mythos,  Marchen,  Sage,  Legende,  Novelle) 
werden  nicht  nach  thematischen,  formalen  oder  funktionalen  Kriterien 
bestimmt,  sondern  nach  dem  Grundgedanken,  der  in  ihnen  zutage  tritt.  Hontis 
methodisches  Vorbild  ist  die  Arbeit  von  Andre  Jolles  »Einfache  Formen» 
(1930).  In  der  postum  auf  ungarisch  erschienenen  Studie  »Das  unbekannte 
Volksmarchen»  hat  Honti  selbst  die  Hauptthesen  seiner  genre-analytischen 
Methode  folgendermassen  formuliert: 

»Die  jeder  Gattung  gemeinsamen  (zumindest  potentiell  gemeinsamen) 
epischen  Elemente  konnen  —  wie  wir  wissen  —  zum  Zwecke  unter- 
schiedlicher  Ziele  zu  einer  Einheit  zusammengestellt  werden,  sie  konnen 
unterschiedliche  seelische  und  gedankliche  Inhalte  ausdriicken,  die  Welt  von 
verschiedenen  Seiten  zeigen,  doch  in  dieser  ganzen  Ausdrucksfunktion  ist  zu¬ 
mindest  ein  Moment  gemeinsam:  das  Moment  des  Geschehens,  des  Er- 
zahlens  .  .  .  Dieses  Moment  selbst  kann  mehr  oder  weniger  zu  tun  haben  mit 
dem  auszudriickenden  gedanklichen  Inhalt  oder  Weltbild,  je  nachdem,  wie 
weit  diese  Inhalte  selbst  ereignisbezogen  oder  zeitlich  sind  .  .  . 

Das  mythische  Geschehen  gibt  Antwort  auf  die  ewigen  Fragen  der  Welt,  ist 
ein  ewig  gultiges  Urbild.  Das  epische  Geschehen  ist  ein  einmaliges  Augen- 
blicksgeschehen,  ist  aber  nicht  nur  darin  zeitlos,  dass  es  seit  seinem  mit 
Grosse  und  Bedeutung  belasteten  gewesenen  Sein  ein  ewiges  Beispiel  ist, 
sondern  auch  darin,  dass  es  durch  die  Blutsbande  zwischen  Handelnden  und 
Publikum  fur  immer  eine  zwingende  Mustergiiltigkeit  besitzt.  Das  legenda- 
rische  Geschehen  ist  ebenfalls  exemplarisch,  doch  verlangt  es  nicht  mit  der 
Kraft  der  einmaligen  grossen  Tat  nach  Nachfolge,  sondern  kraft  jenes  ewig 
geltenden  weltanschaulichen  Inhalts,  der  sich  in  ihm  widerspiegelt  und  der 
das  Ereignis,  wenn  auch  nicht  wiederkehrend,  so  doch  wiederholbar  macht. 
Das  Marchengeschehen  unterscheidet  sich  von  allem,  ihm  fehlt  das  Moment 
des  Ewiggiiltigen  und  deshalb  auch  des  Exemplarischen:  das  Marchen  gehort 
dem  Augenblick  und  dem  Individuum.  Das  Geschehen  des  Marchens  ist  das 
Abenteuer.» 

Es  war  vor  allem  das  Marchen,  das  unter  den  verschiedenen  Kategorien 
seine  Aufmerksamkeit  fesselte. 

In  seiner  Arbeit  »Die  Welt  des  Marchens»  schreibt  Honti:  »Der  Schopfer 
des  Marchens  nimmt  aus  seiner  Welt  unbegrenzter  Moglichkeiten  nicht  alles 
auf.  Das  vom  Menschen  der  Welt  gegenuber  zu  Vollbringende  ist  die 
Auslegung,  die  Formung;  dass  er  die  Realitaten  des  Lebens  zu  menschlichen 
Wahrheiten  im  menschlichen  Geist  forme  ...  Das  Marchen  ist  nicht  nur  der 
Ausdruck  eines  Weltbildes,  es  ist  auch  Literatur.  Es  ist  nicht  bloss  Inhalt,  es 
ist  auch  Form  und  zwar  nicht  bloss  die  Form  eines  menschlichen  Weltbildes, 
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sondern  auch  literarische  Form,  Erzahlung,  die  einen  Zweck  hat  .  .  .  Der 
erkannten  Wahrheit  literarische  Form  zu  geben,  die  erkannten  Realitaten  so 
zu  gruppieren,  dass  sie  ergotzen,  erleichtern,  erheben,  dabei  aber  ein  Bild 
bieten,  das  dem  menschlichen  Leben  ahnelt,  das  ist  schon  mehr  als  ein 
einfaches  Verarbeiten  der  Wirklichkeit  zum  Weltbild.  Das  menschliche  Leben 
besteht  aus  Priifungen,  aus  Abenteuern,  die  mal  gut,  mal  bose  ausgehen,  aber 
das  unausweichliche  und  irreparable  Ende  ist  stets  der  Tod  .  .  .  Aus  diesen 
Moglichkeiten,  aus  dieser  locker  gefugten,  traumhaften  Welt  wahlt  der 
Dichter  des  Marchens  —  der  in  ihr  lebt  —  das  aus,  was  die  Korrektur  des 
menschlichen  Lebens  ist.  Er  gibt  die  Welt  nicht  so  wieder,  wie  sie  ist,  aus 
welchem  Aspekt  auch  immer  gesehen,  sondern  so,  wie  sie  sein  miisste.» 

In  der  Arbeit  »Das  unbekannte  Volksmarchen»  am  Ende  seines  Lebens 
kehrt  er  zu  diesen  Fragen  zurUck:  ».  .  .  Wir  gingen  von  solchen  Fragen  aus, 
die  die  Marchenwissenschaft  schon  vor  langer  Zeit  aufgriff,  iiber  die  sie  sich 
aber  auch  zugleich  hinwegsetzte  mit  einer  bequemen  Arbeitshypothese  ...  Die 
Arbeit  dieser  Forschungsrichtung  war  produktiv,  wenn  auch  ihre  Problema- 
tik.  ihre  Methoden  und  Resultate  berechtigte  Kritik  hervorrufen  konnte 
und  .  .  .  es  sieht  so  aus,  dass  sie  wohl  wusste,  die  Gesamtheit  der  mit  dem 
Marchen  verbundenen  Fragen  konne  auf  ihre  Art  und  Weise  nicht  gelost 
werden  .  .  . 

...  wo  erne  bestimmte  geistige  Einstellung  ein  eigenes  Bild  der  Welt  vor  das 
menschliche  Auge  riickt,  jenes  Bild,  das  unmissverstandlich  als  Welt  des 
Marchens  bezeichnet  wird,  dort  fiigen  sich  die  Elemente  der  Erzahlung  zu  der 
eigenen  Form  und  das  Marchen  wird  zum  Ausdruck  dieser  Welt.  Aus  den 
zum  Ausdruck  mehrerer  Weltanschauungen  gleicherweise  geeigneten  Elemen- 
ten  des  Erzahlens  entwickelt  sich  in  gesetzmassiger  Form  eine  eigene  Art,  die 
Welt  zu  betrachten.» 

Gleichzeitig  protestiert  Honti  energisch  dagegen,  dass  seine  Marchen- 
definition  mit  jenen  in  den  dreissiger  Jahren  popularen  Freudschen  Theorien 
identifiziert  wird,  wonach  die  Marchen  in  dieselbe  Kategorie  gehoren  wie  die 
»Wunschtraume».  In  seiner  Arbeit  »Die  Welt  des  Marchens»,  die  in  der  Reihe 
Magyarsagtudomany  Tanulmanyai  erschien  (nicht  identisch  mit  dem  Buch 
ahnlichen  Titels),  schrieb  er: 

»Der  Gedanke  ware  naheliegend,  dass  das  Marchen  gleichsam  eine 
bestimmte  Art  von  Traumen  ist,  die  in  der  Psychoanalyse  als  Wunschtraume 
bezeichnet  werden.  Die  unterdriickten  oder  anderweitig  unbefriedigten 
Sehnsuchte  kommen  im  Traum,  wenn  die  seelische  Wirksamkeit  nicht  so 
streng  durch  das  Bewusstsein  der  praktischen  Wirklichkeit  kontrolliert  wird, 
an  die  Oberflache  und  befriedigen  wenigstens  in  Form  von  Traumbildern 
das,  was  im  Wachsein  vergeblich  nach  Erfullung  strebte.  Letzten  Endes  ist 
der  Traum  auch  nur  ein  solches  seelisches  Phanomen  wie  die  Erkenntnis  der 
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Marchenwirklichkeit:  auch  vor  dem  Traumenden  steht  eine  Welt,  in  der  es 
keine  Unmoglichkeiten  gibt,  keine  irreparablen  Dinge,  keine  uniiberwind- 
lichen  Hindernisse.  Und  doch  besteht  ein  grosser  Unterschied  zwischen  dem 
normativen  Sein  der  Welt  der  Traume  und  des  Marchens.  Im  Traum  kann 
alles  an  die  Oberflache  gelangen,  was  in  der  menschlichen  Seele  verdrangt 
Oder  offen  lebt.  Wir  haben  nicht  nur  schone,  sondern  auch  schreckliche 
Traume,  wir  traumen  nicht  nur  davon,  was  wir  wiinschen,  sondern  auch 
davon,  was  wir  fiirchten.  Der  Traum  wahlt  nicht  aus  und  formt  nicht,  im 
Traum  gibt  es  keinen  schopferischen  Willen  und  keine  kiinstlerische 
Handlung.  Der  Traum  ist  nicht  eindeutig,  er  ist  verschwommen,  er  ist  nicht 
mehr  als  das  blosse  Durchleben  der  Welt  des  reduzierten  Bewusstseins.  Das 
Marchen  dagegen  ist  Erkennen:  Wahrnehmung  der  Welt  des  Marchens  und 
nicht  nur  das  blosse  Wahrnehmen,  sondern  daruber  hinaus  auch  Stellung- 
nahme  zur  erkannten  Wirklichkeit  und  wahlendes  Formen.  kiinstlerisches 
Schaffen.  Der  Traum  ist  die  Offenbarung  der  reduzierten  Geistigkeit.  Das 
Marchen  zeugt  davon,  dass  der  Mensch  nicht  mit  vermindertem,  sondern  mit 
handelndem  Geiste  eine  Wirklichkeit  der  Welt  durchlebt,  geformt  zu  Kunst 
gemacht  hat,  die  keine  Gesetze  aufweist  und  der  praktischen  logischen  Seite 
genau  entgegengerichtet  ist.  Die  Ahnhchkeit  zwischen  Marchen  und  Traum 
bezieht  sich  nicht  auf  das  Wesentliche,  sie  ist  eher  nur  eine  ausserliche.» 

Honti  strebte  also  offenbar  eine  Umgrenzung  der  asthetischen  Kategorien 
an,  wobei  er  davon  ausging,  dass  der  Inhalt,  die  auf  Ausdruck  wartende  Aussage, 
die  entsprechende  Form  schafft,  in  der  er  sich  realisiert.  Dass  diese 
Kategorien  historisch  sind  und  bestimmten  Abschnitten  der  gesellschaftlichen 
Entwicklung  entsprechen,  war  fiir  Honti  vollig  evident  und  er  hat  in  seinen 
Werken  auch  stets  darauf  hingewiesen. 

Honti  hat  seine  folkloristische  Gattungsanalyse  mit  konkreten  Beispielen 
illustriert.  Solche  Belege  finden  wir  zahlreich  in  dem  Buch  »Die  Welt  des 
Marchens»  sowie  in  seinen  kiirzeren  und  langeren  Aufsatzen  aus  dieser  Zeit: 
»Marchen  und  Mythen  von  Tod  und  Unsterblichkeit»,  »Marchen  und 
Tegende»,  »Uber  die  Geschichte  des  Marchens»,  »Der  Hintergrund  des 
Volksmarchens»  usw. 

Zur  selben  Zeit,  als  Honti  sich  —  wie  wir  sahen,  durch  den  Einfluss  der 
Kerenyi-Schule  und  den  von  Jolles  —  von  Methode  und  Zielsetzung  der 
finnischen  geographisch-historischen  Schule  entfernte,  verlagerte  sich  sein 
Interesse  auch  geographisch  auf  ein  anderes  Gebiet,  obwohl  naturhch  die 
ungarische  Volksdichtung  stets  an  erster  Stelle  bleibt. 

Infolge  des  Umsichgreifens  des  deutschen  Faschismus  geraten  die  fort- 
schrittlichen  Germamsten  Europas  alle  in  eine  schwierigere  Situation.  Ab 
Mitte  der  dreissiger  Jahre  schreibt  man  schon  nicht  mehr  gern  z.B.  uber  die 
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deutsche  Heldensage,  denn  in  dieser  Zeit  nutzen  die  Deutschen  ihre 
historischen  Sagen  am  liebsten  fur  die  politische  Propaganda  aus. 

So  fallt  Hontis  Aufmerksamkeit  auf  die  alten  islandischen  Familienge- 
schichten,  die  Sagas;  daneben  tritt  als  geographisch  und  gattungsmassig 
neues  Gebiet  die  keltische,  vor  allem  die  irische  Dichtung.  In  Hontis  Brief- 
wechsel  sind  einige  Briefe  von  S.O.  Duilearga  erhalten,  dem  Vorsitzenden  der 
irischen  Folklore-Kommission.  Einer  sei  hier  mitgeteilt. 


16  July,  1936. 


Dear  Mr  Honti, 

Many  thanks  indeed  for  the  offprint  of  your  article  which  I  received  a  couple  of 
days  ago.  The  short  German  referat  on  page  6  tantalises  me  very  much  as  it  is 
quite  clear  your  article  contains  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  value  for  us.  It  makes 
me  wish  that  you  could  publish  it  with  a  German  translation. 

I  hope  you  are  not  very  angry  about  the  non-appearance  of  your  article. 
It  had  to  be  re-written  several  times,  and  I  am  now  satisfied  that  we  can  do  no 
more  with  it,  and  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  send  it  to  the  printers  at  once. 
It  strikes  me,  however,  that  you  might  wish  to  see  it  before  it  goes  to  the 
printer.  If  so,  I  would  like  to  have  it  returned  to  me  here  not  later  than  the  end 
of  September.  It  would  then  appear  sometime  in  October  or  later. 

The  collection  of  folklore  is  progressing  with  us  here.  In  April,  1935,  the 
Irish  Folklore  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Government  to  take  charge 
of  the  collection  and  given  an  annual  grant  of  L3  000  for  five  years.  The 
authorities  of  University  College,  Dublin,  then  put  rooms  in  the  University 
building  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission,  and  we  have  here  our  head¬ 
quarters,  our  manuscript  collections,  and  a  small  reference  Library.  We  have 
six  full-time  collectors  working  in  Irish-Speaking  districts  (where  the  materia! 
is  richest)  and  hope  shortly  to  augment  this  number  by  three  more.  In  addition 
we  have  correspondents  in  many  parts  of  the  country  who  send  in  material 
from  time  to  time.  So  you  will  see  we  are  busy. 

In  the  first  year  which  ended  last  March  we  had  collected  40  000  pages  of 
material,  marchen,  sagen,  songs,  etc.  We  hope  to  do  better  this  year  for  last 
year  most  of  our  collectors  started  working  in  September,  and  this  year  we  will 
have  extra  workers.  We  have  also  here  in  our  rooms  the  collections  made 
under  the  Irish  Folklore  Institute,  the  body  to  which  the  Commission 

succeded,  which  amount  to  50  000  pages.  Some  day  I  hope  you  will  see  this 
collection. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  kept  very  busy.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  often  to  the 
parts  of  the  country  where  our  collectors  are  working  and  as  these  are  in  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  country  along  the  western  seabord  I  have  much 
journeying  to  do.  I  think  you  would  like  to  see  us  at  work. 

Each  of  our  collectors  has  a  recording  machine  which  can  be  carried  by 
hand  but  is  very  heavy.  When  the  storyteller  lives  at  some  distance  from  the 
collector’s  dwelling  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  car  to  transport  the  machine 
Some  of  the  collectors  have  cars,  some  have  not  but  must  make  arrange- 
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ments  to  get  transport.  So  you  will  see  a  collector  of  the  Irish  Folklore 
Commission  travelling  along  some  of  the  worst  roads  you  can  imagine  in 
some  of  the  wildest,  most  desolate,  but  beautiful  scenery.  Usually  he  must 
leave  the  car  some  distance  from  his  objective,  take  the  machine  and  climb  a 
mountain  path  to  the  story-teller's  house.  Inside  there  will  be  a  welcome  for  him 
him  at  a  turf-fire  and  an  old  man  sitting  by  it.  After  some  conversation,  and 
perhaps  »a  drop  of  the  wine  of  the  country”,  work  will  begin  and  the  old  man 
will  start  to  tell  his  stories  speaking  into  the  mouthpiece  of  the  recording 
machine.  This  will  go  on  until  late  at  night.  Then  the  collector  bids  farewell, 
takes  his  machine,  and  makes  his  way  back  to  the  car.  Next  day  he  will 
transcribe  the  records  made  by  the  storyteller  into  special  notebooks,  and 
these  are  sent  into  our  headquarters,  where  they  are  bound  and  catalogued. 

I  hope  that  you  are  enjoying  good  health  and  that  all  goes  well  with  you. 

With  kindest  regards, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 
Hon.  Director 
S.O.  Duilearga 


Honti  schrieb  auch  einen  Aufsatz  unter  dem  Titel  »Celtic  Studies  and 
European  Folk-Tale  Research)),  der  i.J.  1936  in  der  irischen  Zeitschrift 
Bealoideas  erschien. 

Anlass  der  Annaherung  an  die  irische  Dichtung  war  teilweise  auch  Hontis 
Interesse  am  Begriff  der  »Insel».  Dass  gerade  die  Insel  ein  Schulbeispiel  in 
Hontis  Schaffen  wurde,  hatte  bestimmte  konkrete  Griinde. 

I.J.  1935  erschien  zum  ersten  Mai  von  jenem  Freundeskreis,  zu  dem  auch 
Honti  gehorte,  eine  kurzlebige  Zeitschrift,  die  den  Namen  Sziget  (’Insel’) 
trug.  Dieser  Name  stand  hier  als  politisches  Symbol,  als  Sinnbild  in  einer 
faschistisch  werdenden  Welt.  Wie  es  in  der  Einleitung  zur  ersten  Nummer 
heisst:  »Die  Insel,  so  denken  wir,  ist  nicht  der  Punkt  des  Ruckzugs  sondern 
des  Einbruchs.»  Die  Insel  also  als  Ort,  wohin  die  Forscher  der  Humaniora 
sozusagen  gezwungen  werden  in  der  Zeit  des  Ausbruchs  des  Faschismus,  aber 
nicht  dazu,  dass  sie  sich  in  sich  selbst  zuruckziehen,  sondern  damit  es  einen 
Platz  gibt,  von  dem  aus  man  wieder  handelnd  ins  Leben  eingreifen  kann.  Die 
Insel  hatte  nach  Laszlo  Nemeth,  dem  kurzlich  verstorbenen  Schriftsteller, 
die  Bestimmung  —  welche  Ausserung  ebenfalls  in  der  genannten  gleich- 
namigen  Zeitschrift  erschien  — ,  »ein  Ort  zu  sein,  wo  jeder  gute  Ruf  betolgt 
werden  muss  und  kann». 

Honti  nahert  sich  dem  Fragenkomplex  der  Insel  von  der  keltischen 
Dichtung  her.  In  der  alten  irischen  Dichtung  bildeten  die  »Reisem)  eine 
eigene  Gattungsgruppe.  Teilweise  spiegeln  sich  darin  die  tatsachlichen 
Erlebnisse  eines  Seefahrervolkes,  teilweise  aber  sind  es  mythische  Ge- 
schichten:  jene  Inseln  namlich,  auf  die  die  Reisenden  gelangen,  sind  an- 
scheinend  die  Inseln  der  ewigen  Jugend  und  Gliickseligkeit,  in  Wirkhchkeit 
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aber  todliche  Sinnbilder,  Symbole  des  Jenseits. 

Dieses  Thema  —  die  Reise  und  das  Ziel,  die  Insel  —  hat  Honti  bis  zu 
seinem  Tode  beschaftigt,  als  es  die  Zeitschrift  Sziget  schon  langst  nicht  mehr 
gab.  Er  plante  auch  einen  Band  mit  dem  Titel  »Insel-Legenden»,  der  jedoch 
nie  zustandekam.  Nach  Hontis  Plan  hatte  er  aus  folgenden  Teilen  bestanden: 
Grenzen  und  Saulen 
Mythische  Inseln  und  legendare  Reisen 
Reisen  aus  der  Wirklichkeit  in  die  Legende 
Reisen  aus  der  Legende  in  die  Wirklichkeit. 

Dem  Motiv  der  Insel  naherte  sich  Honti  im  Laufe  seiner  Untersuchungen 
von  vielen  Seiten.  In  den  keltischen  Inselmythen  locken  die  »unwiderstehlich 
siissen,  todlichen  Inseln»  die  Lebenden.  Aber  auch  Honti  will  sich  nicht  auf 
eme  Insel  zurtickziehen,  sondern  von  dort  in  die  Welt  der  Lebenden 
einbrechen,  eine  neue,  bessere  Zukunft  begriinden.  So  spricht  er  als  Gegenpol 
von  den  Entdeckungen,  fur  die  die  Schiffahrt  und  die  Inselsuche  nicht  den 
Tod,  sondern  das  Leben  bedeutete:  von  den  Sinnbildern  des  suchenden,  weit 
hinausstrebenden  europaischen  Menschen,  z.B.  von  den  Lahrten  des 
Odysseus  und  den  Abenteuern  und  Entdeckungen  der  alten  Wiking-Schiffer. 
Die  Gegenpole  von  Leben  und  Tod  findet  er  in  jener  Uberlieferung  uber  die 
Inseln,  mit  der  Sensibilitat  des  Wissenschaftlers  tibersetzt  er  die  Unmensch- 
lichkeit  der  Zeit  und  den  gegen  diese  Unmenschlichkeit  gerichteten  helden- 
haften  Kampf  in  seine  eigene  Sprache.  »Ein  todlicher  Zwang:  wem  die 
gltickliche  Insel  in  den  Weg  kam  oder  nach  wem  die  gliickliche  Insel  ihren 
Gesandten  ausschickte,  der  stand  unter  einem  todlichen  Zwang,  denn  das 
keltische  Inselerlebnis  ist  nicht  das  Erlebnis  des  Lebens,  die  keltische  Insel  ist 
die  Todesinsel»,  schreibt  er. 

»Die  norwegischen  Niederlassungen  auf  Island,  das  Volk  mit  der  ratio- 
nalsten,  logischsten,  konsequentesten  Kultur  im  Europa  des  Mittelalters, 
schopfen  aus  diesem  Mythos  auch  nur  Tatkraft  und  Bereitschaft  zum 
Handeln.  Fur  den  Antrieb  des  Mythos  haben  sie  wenig  Gefiihl,  ihnen  gibt  der 
Mythos  nur  den  Zielpunkt.  Nicht  in  dem  Sinne,  dass  sie  sich  auf  die  Suche 
nach  dem  Gluck  begeben  —  eine  weniger  isliindische  Handlung  liesse  sich 
wo  hi  kaum  noch  vorstellen.  Aber  sie  brechen  auf,  weil  sie  von  einem  neuen 
Zielpunkt  wissen.  Die  Islander  wollen  nicht  die  Welt  und  vor  allem  nicht  die 
inneren,  seelischen  Realitaten  der  Welt  in  der  Form  des  Mythos  durch- 
leben  .  .  .  Die  Kategorien,  in  denen  sich  ihr  Denken  bewegt,  sind  die  der 
Geschichte  und  der  Geographies  (Uber  den  keltischen  Inselmythos  Argo- 
nautak  I.  1937.) 

Zu  dieser  Gruppe  von  Untersuchungen  gehoren  die  ungarische  Abhandlung 
»Vom  Odysseus  des  Mittelalters»  wie  auch  die  spateren  Aufsatze  uber  die 
Fahrten  der  Wikinger:  »New  Ways  to  Vinland  Problems)),  »Vinland  and 
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Ultima  Thule»,  »Late  Vinland  Tradition))  sowie  die  unvollendete,  postum 
erschienene  Arbeit  »lnsellegenden»  (in  ungar.;  Ethnographia,  1945.) 

Infolge  der  Beschaftigung  mit  den  keltischen  »todlichen»  Inseln  richtete 
sich  seine  Aufmerksamkeit  auch  auf  die  verschiedenen  ungarischen  Marchen 
und  volkstiimlichen  Geschichten,  die  von  Reisen  ins  Jenseits  handeln:  immer 
mehr  beschaftigte  ihn  z.B.  die  Geschichte  »Vom  Konigssohn,  der  unsterblich 
sein  wollte»’  und  von  den  »Engelslammern»2.  (»Marchen  und  Mythen  liber 
Tod  und  Unsterblichkeit»,  »Marchen  und  Legende»,  die  Anthologie  mit  dem 
Titel  »Der  Jiingling,  der  das  Paradies  besuchte»). 

Auch  in  anderen  Untersuchungen  kommt  er  auf  die  Frage  der  Fahrten  ins 
Jenseits  zuriick:  die  immer  haufigere  Beschaftigung  mit  den  Problemen  von 
Leben  und  Tod  ist  die  wissenschaftliche  Projektion  des  politischen  Bildes  der 
Epoche.  Denn  jeder  sieht  bereits  die  Grauen  des  nahenden  Weltkrieges 
heraufziehen.  Es  ist  kein  Zufall,  dass  Aladar  Dobrovits  nach  dem  Tode  seines 
Freundes  Janos  Honti  unter  dem  Titel  »Vom  Konigssohn,  der  unsterblich 
sein  wollte»  in  der  Ethnographischen  Gesellschaft  einen  Vortrag  liber  seinen 


verstorbenen  Freund  hielt. 

Eine  weitere  Frage,  die  in  den  genannten  Arbeiten  immer  wiederkehrt, 
betrifft  die  Genre-Besonderheiten,  die  sich  durch  das  Thema  der  Fahrten,  des 
»auf  die  Insel  Gelangens»  in  der  europaischen  epischen  Folklore  feststellen 

lasSen 

Die  keltischen,  hauptsachlich  inschen  Erzahlungen,  die  von  den  Fahrten, 
von  der  Frage  der  Insel  des  Gllickes  handeln,  sind  meistens  mythisch:  die  in 
ihnen  auftretenden  Inseln  und  Meere  existieren  nicht  in  der  Realitat,  es  sind 

Sinnbilder  des  Jenseits. 

Eine  andere  Gruppe  (in  die  Honti  auch  die  ungansche  Erzahlung  von  den 
Engelslammern  zahlt),  wurde  in  Legendenform  gekleidet,  erhielt  eine 

christlich-konfessionelle,  allegorische  Umdeutung. 

Die  Zahl  der  von  einer  Reise  bzw.  Fahrt  handelnden  Marchen  ist  ebenfalls 
gross,  denn  der  Marchenheld  muss  oft  eine  lange,  abenteuerreiche  Fahrt 

unternehmen,  ehe  er  sein  Ziel  erreicht. 

Die  Geschichte  vom  Konigssohn,  der  unsterblich  sein  wollte,  bezeichnete 

Honti  in  mehreren  Untersuchungen  als  ))Antimarchen»,  denn  entgegen  der 
allgemeinen  Tendenz  des  europaischen  Zaubermarchens  kann  der  Held  in 
dieser  Geschichte  nie  sein  ursprunghches  Ziel  erreichen.  Er  wird  entweder 
unsterblich,  aber  nicht  zu  Haus,  sondern  in  einer  anderen  Welt,  im 


i  Auch  unter  dem  Titel  »Die  Suche  nach  Unsterblichkeit»>,  »Der  Konigssohn,  der  sich  nach  der 
Unsterblichkeit  sehnte.);  im  Typenverzeichnis  von  Berze  Nagy  Nr.  342*. 

2Diese  ung.  Angyalbardnyok  sind  verzeichnet  be,  AaTh  471  The  Bridge  to  the  other  World, 

Honti  829  Gott  als  Dienstherr  und  Berze  Nagy  758*. 
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»Feenreich»,  oder  er  kehrt  zurtick  und  muss  zu  Hause  sterben. 

»Das  Marchen,  wie  wir  sehr  wohl  wissen,  kann  sein  schlechtes  Ende 
haben»,  schreibt  Honti.  —  »Der  Marchenheld  muss  schliesslich  glucklich 
werden,  selbst  wenn  eine  so  endgiiltige  Form  des  Glucklichwerdens  wie  die 
Unsterblichkeit  kein  anderes  Marchen  mit  seinem  Helden  erreichen  will.» 
(»Marchen  und  Mythen  liber  Tod  und  Unsterblichkeit».) 

Beinahe  aufgrund  innerer  Kriterien  mochte  Honti  feststellen.  inwieweit  die 
Fahrten  in  den  lslandischen  Familiengeschichten,  den  Sagas,  eine  Erinnerung 
an  tatsachlich  unternommene  Reisen  und  inwieweit  sie  mythisch  sind.  Ein  Teil 
der  in  den  Sagas  beschriebenen  Fahrten  sind  tatsachlich  historische  Fakten. 
was  z.B.  das  Andenken  an  die  Entdeckung  von  Gronland  und  Amerika 
betrifft;  andere  entsprechende  Beschreibungen  sind  Phantasiegebilde.  Es  gibt 
naturlich  auch  Beispiele  dafiir,  dass  das  Andenken  an  wirklich  unter¬ 
nommene  Fahrten  durch  die  einander  ablosenden  Generationen  zu  einer 
legendenhaften  oder  mythischen  Geschichte  wird. 

Honti  wies  bereits  1937  in  seiner  Arbeit  »Die  Welt  des  Marchens»  darauf 
hin,  dass  die  von  Fahrten  berichtenden  Geschichten  in  der  wirklichen 
Geschichte  der  europaischen  Volker  eine  doppelte  Rolle  spielen  konntem  eine 
inspirierende  und  eine  abschreckende.  Abschreckend,  well  sie  die  Gefahren 
einer  langen  Seereise  und  die  fremden  Erdteile  mit  schrecklichen  Ziigen 
schilderten;  inspinerend,  wenn  sie  die  wunderbaren  Freuden  der  fernen  Inseln 
und  Erdteile  beschrieben. 


ie  Begriffe  der  »Fahrt»  und  der  »Insel»  wurden  von  Honti  also  in  erster 
Lime  zwecks  Genre-Bestimmung  immer  wieder  analvsiert.  »Das  Marchen 
das  von  einer  Welt  berichtet,  die  keine  Grenzen  kennt,  und  die  Saga,  die  das 
urgerhche  Selbstbewusstsein  durch  genaue  Informationen  festigen  will, 
benutzen  dasselbe  erzahlerische  Element.  In  dem  die  Grenzen  verneinenden 
archen  und  in  der  Saga,  die  in  einem  endlos  unbeweglichen  Realitats- 
rahmen  steht,  kann  dasselbe  erzahlerische  Element  vorkommen»,  heisst  es  bei 


Horn,  weiss  naturlich  genau,  dass  es  unter  den  epischen  Gattungen  der 
europaischen  Folklore  sehr  viele  Ubergange  gibt.  Die  Motive  der  »Insel»  und 
der  .Fahrt,  bedeuteten  fur  ihn  jedoch  eine  ganze  Zeit  einen  Kompass  zur 

Auffmdung  der  charakteristischen  Merkmale  von  Marchen,  Mvthos  Sage 
und  Legende.  '  ’  k  5 


Ober  seine  wissenschaftlichen  Plane  berichtete  Honti 
tolgenden  offiziellen  Arbeitsplan: 


im  Februar  1936  im 
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zwecks  Uberpriifung  der  Kolportageliteratur  des  19.  Jh.  von  dem  Stand- 
punkt  aus,  welches  Verhaltnis  zur  Volksdichtung  besteht.  Besonders  wichtig 
und  noch  unbearbeitet  ist  das  Gebiet  des  Bilderbogens  und  ahnlicher 
aktueller  und  auf  Jahrmarkten  vertriebener  Verse  und  deren  Rolle  als  Quelle 
fur  die  Volksballade. 

2.  Fertigstellung  meiner  angefangenen  und  geplanten  Arbeiten: 

a.  »Gross-Irland.  Studien  liber  Vinland,  Hvitramannaland  und  die  Mar- 
chen  vom  Lande  der  Unsterblichkeit.»  Diese  auf  ungefahr  10  Bogen  geplante 
Arbeit,  deren  Material  ich  zum  grossen  Teil  i.J.  1934  auf  einer  Pariser 
Studienreise  sammelte  und  die  ungefahr  zur  Halfte  fertig  ist,  behandelt  die 
Mythen  der  iiberseeischen  Lander  iiber  die  Unsterblichkeit  auf  breiter  folk- 
loristischer  und  religionsgeschichtlicher  Grundlage.  In  die  Behandlung  ein- 
bezogen  sind  in  grossem  Umfang  die  mittelalterlichen  Uberlieferungen  der 
keltischen  Volker,  die  fur  die  Folkloristik,  besonders  bei  uns,  noch  niemand 
ausgewertet  hat,  die  jedoch  viel  bislang  unklar  gebliebene  Fragen  beant- 
worten  konnen.  Der  Beginn  der  keltischen  Studien  in  Ungarn  lasst  eine 
betrachtliche  Erweiterung  unseres  folkloristischen  und  religionsgeschichtlich- 
ethnologischen  Horizontes  erwarten  (vgl.  meine  Arbeit  »Marchenwissen- 
schaft  und  Religionsgeschichte»,  Nepiink  es  nyelviink  VII,  107).  Im  Mittel- 
punkt  des  zweiten  Teils  der  Untersuchung  wird  das  ungarische  Marchen  vom 
Konigssohn.  der  unsterblich  sein  wollte,  stehen  (Magyar  Nepkoltesi  Gyujte- 
meny  I,  361).  Diesen  Teil  werde  ich  vielleicht  auch  im  Rahmen  einer 
separaten  Marchen-Monographie  herausgeben. 

b.  Zweitens  plane  ich  einen  Essay-Zyklus  iiber  das  Volksmarchen,  in 
Verbindung  mit  einer  Volksmarchen-Anthologie.  Es  wiirde  sich  ca.  urn  10-15 
Aufsatze  handeln  (je  8-12  Druckseiten),  die  jeweils  das  Volksmarchen  von 
einer  anderen  Seite  beleuchten.  Jedem  Aufsatz  soli  ein  Marchen  vorange- 
stellt  sein  aus  dem  Volksmarchengut  der  Welt  als  Illustration  und  zur  Er- 
lauterung.  Die  Marchen,  die  nicht  ungarisch  sind  (obwohl  auch  moglich  ist, 
dass  ich  die  Anthologie  rein  aus  ungarischen  Marchen  zusammenstelle), 
werde  ich  nach  Moglichkeit  aus  dem  Original  und  in  einem  die  ur- 
spriingliche  Stimmung  wiedergebenden  Ton  ubersetzen.  Aus  dem  Zyklus  der 
Aufsatze  sollte  das  Bild  des  Volksmarchens  von  jeder  Seite  gesehen 
hervorgehen  und  mit  Hilfe  der  organisch  damit  verbundenen  Anthologie 
miisste  der  Gegenstand  der  Arbeit,  das  Volksmarchen,  dem  Leser  vollig 
lebendig  werden.  Zwei  der  Aufsatze  sind  bereits  fertig:  der  eine,  »Die  Welt 
des  Marchens»,  erschien  in  Magyarsagtudomany  (1.  19),  der  andere,  »Die 
Geschichte  des  Marchens»,  wird  in  der  Aprilnummer  von  Napkelet  er- 
scheinen. 

3.  Wahrend  der  Ferien  gedachte  ich  an  einigen  volkskundlich  interessanten 
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Orten  in  Transdanubien.  Palocfold  und  Alfold  Volksdichtung  zu  sammeln. 
Die  notwendigen  Erkundigungen  und  Korrespondenz  zwecks  Auswahl  der 
Gegenden  habe  ich  noch  nicht  begonnen,  so  dass  ich  den  genauen  Ort  noch 
nicht  angeben  kann. 


HONTI  IN  FRANKREICH 


Zum  Teil  verwirklicht  sich  dieser  Plan  auch  —  in  Paris.  Am  25.  Oktober 
1937  reist  Janos  Honti  mit  einem  Stipendium  des  ungarischen  Staates  nach 
Paris  und  bleibt  dort  bis  zum  Oktober  1939.  Er  wohnt  in  der  Cite 
Universitaire  (Boulevard  Jourdan  47). 

Die  tiberwiegende  Mehrheit  der  Briefe,  die  wir  von  Honti  erhalten  haben, 
stammt  aus  diesef  Zeit.  Es  sind  Briefe,  wie  junge  Menschen  sie  einander 
schreiben,  voller  Scherze  und  Anspielungen,  doch  geben  sie  gleichzeitig  einen 
Einblick  in  die  bewusstseinsbildende  Kraft  der  Pariser  Jahre. 

Am  14.  November  1937  schreibt  er  u.a.,  er  werde  im  Bureau  de 
Documentation  Folkloristique  arbeiten.  »Der  Direktor  des  Bureaus  ist 
Riviere.  Die  Institution  ist  sehr  interessant  und  gerade  im  Entstehen 
begriffen:  das  Zentrum  des  volkskundlichen  Archivs  und  des  franzosischen 
ethnographischen  Atlas. » 

Uber  seine  eigene  Arbeit  berichtet  er  u.a.  wie  folgt: 

»Ansonsten  arbeite  ich  in  der  Bibliothek,  den  Vor-  und  Nachmittag 
zusammengenommen,  vorlaufig  in  der  Insel-Angelegenheit.  Und  zwar  am 
kartographischen  und  geographischen  Kapitel:  daran,  wie  sich  der  Begriff 
vom  Ende  der  Welt  und  von  der  Insel  des  Gliickes  bzw.  des  Todes  im 
geographischen  Bewusstsein  des  Mittelalters  entwickelte.  Ich  bin  immer  mehr 
der  Ansicht,  dass  die  ganze  Geschichte  nicht  wesentlich  mit  dem  Keltentum 
zusammenhangt,  sie  ist  viel  universeller  europaisch  und  es  hangt  vielleicht 
viel  vom  Zufall  ab,  dass  die  schriftlichen  Quellen  uber  den  lnselmythos  zum 
grossen  Teil  keltisch  sind.  Denn  die  nicht-schriftlichen  bzw.  nicht-mythischen 
Quellen,  das  geographische  Bewusstsein  sind  nicht  rein  keltisch.  Doch  das 

wird  sich  spater  noch  herausstellen.» 

In  einem  Brief  vom  7.  Januar  1938  lobt  er  die  hervorragenden  franzo¬ 
sischen  Bibliotheken.  »Das  ist  das  Gute  in  Paris,  dass  man  bis  zur  volligen 
Erschopfung  und  in  Htille  und  Ftille  arbeiten  kann,  jedes  gelesene  Buch  zieht 
drei  weitere  zu  lesende  nach  sich  und  die  sind  alle  vorhanden,  man  braucht 
nur  einen  Leihzettel  auszufullen.  Das  ist  wirklich  ganz  unschatzbar.»  In 
demselben  Brief  heisst  es  auch:  »Man  nahm  mich  einmal  mit  in  die  Ecole  des 
Hautes  Etudes,  urn  eine  Stunde  von  Dumezil,  dem  hiesigen  jungen 
beruhmten  Religionshistoriker  anzuhoren.  Schon  der  Name  des  Kollegs  war 
attraktiv  und  vernet  viel  uber  die  dahinter  verborgenen  geistigen  Grund- 
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lagen:  »Uranus-Varuna». 

Spater  fahrt  er  fort:  »Schon  lange  bereite  ich  einen  kleineren  Artikel  vor 
rnit  dem  Ziel,  mein  Marchenwissenschaftler-Dasein  von  der  Anklage  zu 
befreien,  meine  jetzige  Arbeit  stiinde  dem  Marchen  relativ  fern  und  sei  eine 
Art  Verrat.  Ich  mochte  beweisen,  wie  wichtig  die  Arbeit,  die  ich  jetzt  leiste, 
fur  die  Marchenwissenschaft  ist.  Dass  ich  die  mittelalterlichen  Auffassungen 
iiber  die  Ausdehnung  der  Welt,  iiber  ihre  Grenzen  oder  ihr  grenzenloses  Sein 
(weil  das  Insel-Problem  fiir  mich  bereits  dahin  gediehen  ist)  ausarbeite, 
bedeutet,  dass  ich  gleichzeitig  einen  wichtigen  Teil  des  Hintergrundes  der 
marchenschaffenden  Seele  erarbeite.» 

Den  hauptsachlichen  Inhalt  der  Briefe  machen  allerdings  die  politischen 
Fragen  aus:  hinter  scherzhaftem  Ton  verbirgt  sich  Besorgms,  denn  von 
aussen  sieht  er  noch  klarer,  wie  der  Faschismus  in  Ungarn  um  sich  greift  und 
er  fragt  v oiler  Sorge  in  jedem  Brief:  was  wird  mit  dem  Humamsmus  in 
unserer  Heimat  werden. 

Am  interessantesten  ist  aber  der  am  14.  November  1938  datierte  Brief  in 
welchem  er  mitteilt,  er  schreibe  an  einem  neuen  Buch  fiir  die  FFC.  Die  Stelle 
lm  Brief  lautet  folgendermassen:  »Ubrigens  arbeite  ich  manchmal  eifrig. 
manchmal  kraftlos  an  meinem  Buch,  dessen  Plan  ich  abgeschickt  habe.  Mit 
diesem  Buch,  das  in  den  FFC  erscheinen  wird,  mochte  ich  das  doctorat  d’etat 
ablegen.»  (Da  dann  der  Krieg  ausbrach,  ist  dieser  Plan  nie  verwirklicht 
worden.  Den  Entwurf  hat  er  seinerzeit  an  Imre  Trencsenyi-Waldapfel  gesandt, 
der  lhn  mir  nicht  gezeigt  hat,  so  dass  ich  nichts  dazu  sagen  kann.  Vermutlich 
stammte  die  Thematik  aus  den  oben  behandelten  Themenkreisen.) 

Am  deutlichsten  werden  diese  Fragen  in  dem  Bericht  erlautert,  den  Honti 
als  Tatigkeitsbericht  iiber  das  Studienjahr  1937/38  fur  die  ungarische 
Stipendien-Behorde  schrieb: 


Am  25.  Oktober  traf  ich  in  Paris  ein.  Einen  Teil  meiner  Arbeit  erledigte  ich 
in  dem  in  Entstehung  begriffenen  Musee  National  des  Arts  et  Traditions 
Populaires,  unter  der  Leitung  der  Institutsdirektoren  Georges-Henri  Riviere 
und  Andre  Varagnac.  In  erster  Linie  arbeitete  ich  in  dem  dem  Museum 
angegliederten  Office  de  Documentation  Folklorique,  wo  ich  die  modernen 
Methoden  der  Systematising  von  Volksuberlieferungen  und  der  archiv- 
massigen  Registnerung  kennenlernen  konnte.  Der  zweite  Teil  meiner  Arbeit 
ging  in  den  Bibliotheken  vor  sich,  vor  allem  in  der  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in 
geringerem  Masse  in  der  Bibliothek  der  Societe  de  Geographie  und  in  der 
skandinavischen  Abteilung  der  St.Genevieve-Bibliothek.  In  diesen  Biblio¬ 
theken  studierte  ich  die  westeuropaische  mittelalterliche  Literatur,  um  durch 
die  Kenntnis  bestimmter  Aspekte  der  mittelalterlichen  Kultur  und  Weltan¬ 
schauung  den  Hintergrund  der  heutigen  Volkskulturen  und  Volksuber- 
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lieferungen  ausarbeiten  zu  konnen.  In  meinem  urspriinglichen  —  dem 
Stipendienrat  seinerzeit  eingereichten  —  Arbeitsprogramm  wollte  ich  von 
dem  Standpunkt  aus  nur  die  keltischen  Religionen  und  Mythen  studieren, 
doch  stellte  sich  wahrend  der  Arbeit  bald  heraus,  dass  ich  nicht  nur  das 
gesamte  mittelalterliche  Europa  einbeziehen  muss,  sondern  auch  das  Ver- 
haltnis  der  mittelalterlichen  Kultur-Elemente  (in  der  Form  der  Uberein- 
stimmungen  Oder  Abweichnungen)  zu  den  entsprechenden  Kultur-Elementen 
des  Altertums.  Da  ich  den  weltanschaulichen  Hintergrund  der  neuzeitlichen 
Volksiiberlieferungen  kennenlernen  wollte,  musste  ich  mich  nicht  so  sehr  mit 
der  mittelalterlichen  Belletristik  befassen,  sondern  eher  mit  der  wissen- 
schaftlichen  Anschauung  jener  Zeit  und  in  dem  Rahmen  besonders  mit  der 
Analyse  des  geographischen  Gedankens.  So  erwiesen  sich  nicht  nur  ge- 
schriebene  Werke  sondern  auch  mittelalterliche  Landkarten  als  wichtig. 
Obwohl  ich  noch  nicht  bis  zur  letzten  Synthese  gekommen  bin  (vom  Datum 
des  Berichts  an  beabsichtige  ich  noch  einige  Monate  in  Paris  Material  zu 
sammeln),  konnte  ich  in  einigen  Teilfragen  bereits  meine  Ergebnisse 
publizieren.  Es  handelt  sich  um  folgende  Veroffentlichungen: 

New  Ways  to  Vinland  Problems.  Acta  Ethnologica.  Kobenhavn,  1938; 

Vinland  and  Ultima  Thule.  Modern  Language  Review.  Baltimore  (im 
Druck); 

Notices  sur  l’Ulysse  de  Dante,  Revue  d’histoire  de  philosophic  et  d’histoire 
generate  de  la  civilisation.  Paris  (im  Druck); 

A  kozepkor  Odysseusarol  (Uber  den  Odysseus  des  Mittelalters).  Argo- 
nautak.  (Die  Argonauten).  Budapest  (im  Druck); 

Notices  sur  la  legende  populaire.  Revue  de  la  Societe  de  Folklore  Francais. 

Paris  (im  Druck). 

Die  letztere  Arbeit  ist  der  Text  eines  Vortrages,  den  ich,  von  der  Societe  de 
Folklore  Frangais  aufgefordert,  auf  der  Sitzung  dieser  Gesellschaft  am  28. 
April  1938  gehalten  habe.  Das  Centre  International  de  Synthese  hat  mich 
gebeten,  auf  seinem  Kongress,  Journees  de  Syntheses  Historiques,  der 
in  diesem  Sommer  stattfinden  wird  und  volkskundlichen  Themen  gewidmet  ist, 
einen  Vortrag  fiber  die  ungarische  Volkskultur  zu  halten. 

Im  April  unternahm  ich  eine  Studienreise  nach  Siidfrankreich,  wo  ich  an 
den  archaologischen  Denkmalern  in  erster  Linie  die  Verbindungen  und 
Ubergange  zwischen  den  Kulturen  des  Altertums  und  des  Mittelalters 
studierte.  Ich  besuchte  die  folgenden  Stadte:  Marseille,  Aix,  Arles,  Les  Baux, 
St.  Gilles,  Aiguesmortes,  Saintes  Maries,  Tarascon,  Nimes,  Avignon, 
Vaucluse,  Orange,  Valence,  Vienne,  Lyon,  Dijon.  Im  Laufe  des  Sommers 
beabsichtige  ich  eine  Studienreise  in  die  Bretagne  zu  unternehmen,  zwecks 
Untersuchung  der  gegenwartigen  Volkskunde  und  der  vorgeschichtlichen 
Denkmaler  der  Megalithkultur.»  (27.  Juni  1938.) 
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(Von  den  im  Bericht  angegeben,  damals  im  Druck  befindlichen  Aufsatzen 
erschienen  nicht  alle  in  der  von  Honti  genannten  Zeitschrift.  Die  Notices  sur 
la  legende  populaire  erschienen  nicht  in  Paris  sondern  in  Ungarn,  und  zwar 
in  der  Gedenkschrift  fur  Bernat  Heller  i.J.  1941.  Den  Notices  sur  l’Ullysse  de 
Dante  konnte  ich  nicht  auf  die  Spur  kommen.) 

Diese  in  Paris  verbrachten  Jahre  waren  fur  Honti  befreiend  und  be- 
driickend  zugleich.  Er  hatte  hervorragende  Arbeitsmoglichkeiten.  Zur 
gleichen  Zeit  berichten  jedoch  die  Zeitungen  iiber  eine  immer  drohender 
werdende  politische  Situation. 

Nach  dem  Ablauf  des  einjahrigen  ungarischen  Stipendiums  konnte  Honti 
noch  ein  Jahr  in  Paris  verbringen,  nun  durch  ein  Stipendium  des 
franzosischen  Staates.  In  dem  erhaltenen  Stipendienantrag  schreibt  er,  mit 
einer  Verlangerung  des  ungarischen  Stipendiums  konne  er  nicht  rechnen,  und 
die  mitteleuropaische  Atmosphare  sei  »augenblicklich  nicht  geeignet  fur  eine 
ruhige  wissenschaftliche  Arbeit». 

Wahrend  dieser  Zeit  beschaftigte  sich  Honti  nicht  nur  mit  seiner  eigenen 
wissenschaftlichen  Arbeit,  sondern  er  arbeitete  auch  in  franzosischen  wissen- 
schaftlichen  Instituten.  Honti  begann  auch  mit  der  Ausarbeitung  eines 
Typenkataloges  des  franzosischen  Volksmarchens.  Im  April  1939  verzeichnet 
Riviere,  Honti  habe  mit  der  Katalogisierung  der  franzosischen  Volksmarchen 
nach  Aarne-Thompson  begonnen.  (Diese  Arbeit  wurde  nach  dem  Krieg 
durch  Paul  Delarue  und  Marie-Louise  Teneze  fortgesetzt.) 

Urn  uberflussige  Wiederholungen  in  der  Beschreibung  dieser  Arbeit  zu 
vermeiden,  sei  hier  Hontis  Stipendienantrag  an  die  franzosischen  Behorden 
fUr  das  Jahr  1939/40  beigefugt.  (Naturlich  konnte  er  wegen  Ausbruch  des 
Krieges  dieses  Stipendium  dann  nicht  mehr  erhalten.)  Dieser  Antrag  enthalt 
allerdings  auch  Wiederholungen  verglichen  mit  meinen  obigen  Aus- 
fuhrungen,  doch  zeigen  sie  gut,  was  Honti  von  seiner  eigenen  in  Frankreich 
durchgefuhrten  Arbeit  fur  wichtig  befand. 

Rapport  sur  I’annee  1938/39  et  programme  de  travail  pour  I'annee  1939/40- 

Monsieur  lAdministrateur, 

Conformement  au  reglement  de  la  Caisse  Nationale  de  la  Recherche 
Scientifique,  j’ai  I'honneur  de  vous  soumettre  le  compte-rendu  sur  mon  travail 
accompli  pendant  I’annee  scolaire  en  cours.  Comme  ces  travaux  ne  sont  pas 
encore  termines,  il  m’est  impossible  de  separer  ce  compte  rendu  du  pro¬ 
gramme  de  mon  travail  que  je  serais  desireux  de  poursuivre  I'annee 
prochaine. 

J’ai  poursuivi  mes  recherches  a  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  a  la  Bibliotheque 
Scandinave  et  a  la  Bibliotheque  de  la  Societe  de  Geographie  sur  des  sujets 
qyi  paraissent  divers  mais  qui  tendent  vers  un  seul  but.  Ces  recherches  ont 
porte  sur  la  geographie  medievale,  sur  les  mythes  geographiques,  surtout  sur 
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des  mythes  concernant  les  confins  du  monde  et  le  sejour  des  etres 
surnaturels,  notamment  des  bienheureux,  sur  les  legendes  le  concernant,  et 
en  general  sur  les  conceptions  medievales,  mythiques  et  legendaires,  sur  la 
structure  du  monde  et  sur  la  nature  du  temps. 

Ces  recherches  se  groupent  autour  trois  noyaux:  1.  Les  legendes  sur  des 
visites  dans  les  pays  des  immortels.  —  2.  Les  conceptions  sur  les  confins  du 
monde.  —  3.  Les  voyages  des  Norrois  en  Amerique  vers  I’an  1000,  consideres 
du  point  de  vue  non  historique,  mais  psychologique  et  traditionnel.  —  Le  but 
unique  vers  lequel  tous  ces  recherches  tendent  est  I’elaboration  de  cet  aspect 
du  monde  duquel,  au  cours  du  haut  moyen  age,  la  tradition  de  nos  contes 
populaires  actuels  s’est  detachee.  En  effet,  la  recherche  des  contes  populaires 
demande  imperieusement  I’elargissement  de  ses  bases  scientifiques,  et  moi, 
parti  de  la  recherche  des  contes  populaires,  je  me  suis  propose  de  contribuer 
a  ce  travail  sans  doute  necessaire  et  utile  aussi  aux  autres  branches  du 
folklore  et  de  I’ethnologie,  en  elaborant  ces  bases  psychologiques  qui  seront  a 
decouvrir  dans  cet  aspect  mythique  et  legendaire  du  monde  dont  je  viens  de 
parler. 

Ces  recherches,  surtout  quant  aux  sujets  1.  et  2.,  sont  encore  a  poursuivre, 
et  aussi  le  sujet  3.  demande  encore  la  mise  au  point  de  certains  details  /  ce  qui 
se  traduira  dans  la  publication  de  quelques  essais  /  et  la  redaction  finale 
portant  sur  des  details  quej’etais  en  mesure  de  rediger:  sur  le  theme  des 
confins  du  monde  »L’Ulysse  medieval”,  paru  en  Hongrois  dans  le  periodique 
Argonautak,  Budapest  1938  et  ^Notice  sur  I’Ulysse  de  Dante»,  a  paraltre  dans 
la  Revue  d’Histoire  de  Philosophie  et  d’Histoire  Generale  de  la  Civilisation, 
Paris;  sur  le  sujet  de  la  premiere  decouverte  de  I’Amerique  »New  Ways  to 
Vinland  Problems”,  Acta  Ethnologica,  Copenhague  1938,  et  »Vinland  and 
Ultima  Thule»  Modern  Language  Notes,  Baltimore  1939.  Ce  ne  sera  que 
pendant  I’annee  a  venir  que  je  pourrai  penser  a  la  redaction  definitive  de  tous 
mes  resultats,  resultats  qui,  d’ailleurs,  sont  en  partie  encore  a  atteindre  par 
des  recherches  davantage  poursuivis. 

A  part  ces  recherches  individuelles,  j’ai  frequente  I’Office  de  Documentation 
Folklorique  du  Musee  National  des  Arts  et  Traditions  Populaires,  dont  le 
conservateur,  M.  Georges-Henri  Riviere  m’a  fait  I'honneur  de  me  charger  de 
diriger  I'ouvrage  de  classification  des  contes  populaires  frangais.  Ce  travail, 
qui  se  base  sur  le  systeme  etabli  par  Antti  Aarne  et  Stith  Thompson  /  The 
types  of  the  folk-tale,  FF  Communications  No.  74,  Helsinki  1928  /  et  qui  suit 
des  methodes  elaborees  dans  les  pays  scandinaves,  est  la  premiere  tentative 
de  ce  genre  en  France.  Une  fois  accompli,  il  sera  sans  doute  une  partie  des 
plus  precieuses  et  des  plus  utiles  de  I’Office  de  Documentation  Folklorique. 
L’on  peut  le  considerer  a  present  comme  etant  en  bonne  voie,  mais  il 
necessitera  sans  doute  encore  au  moins  une  annee  pour  etre  fini.  Ainsi,  mon 
programme  de  travail  comportera  la  continuation  de  cet  ouvrage  pendant 
I’annee  prochaine.  —  Je  peux  encore  faire  remarquer  que  le  25.  Avril  prochain 
je  ferai  a  la  Societe  de  Folklore  Frangais  une  communication  sur  les  bases 
theoriques  et  sur  les  procedes  techniques  de  ce  travail. 

Veuillez  croire,  Monsieur  I’Administrateur,  a  I’expression  de  mon  plus  haut 

respect. 

Paris,  le  15.  Avril  1939 

47,  Boulevard  Jourdan 


Jean  Honti 
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Im  Marz  1939  erhielt  auch  Aladar  Dobrovits  ein  Stipendium  fur 
Frankreich,  so  dass  wir  wieder  mit  Janos  Honti  zusammentrafen.  Wir  waren 
nicht  so  viel  zusammen  wie  in  Budapest.  Honti  wohnte  draussen  in  der  Cite 
Universitaire,  wir  dagegen  in  der  Nahe  des  Theaters  Odeon:  Honti  arbeitete 
tagsiiber  im  Ethnographischen  Museum,  Dobrovits  dagegen  in  der  agypti- 
schen  Abteilung  des  Louvre.  Die  Zusammenkiinfte  des  Stemma-Kreises  hielten 
wir  regelmassig  in  unserem  Zimmer  des  Hotel  Regnard  ab,  und  manchmal 
waren  auch  der  in  Paris  weilende  Literaturhistoriker  Dezso  Baroti,  der 
Schriftsteller  Lajos  Mesterhazi  und  der  Sprachwissenschaftler  Zsigmond 
Telegdi  unsere  Gaste. 

Von  der  links  stehenden  ungarischen  Intelligenz  fuhr  in  den  Jahren 
1938/39  wer  nur  konnte  nach  Paris,  um  dort  freie  Luft  zu  atmen.  —  Paris 
war  damals  in  Europa  einer  der  letzten  fur  uns  mit  dem  Pass  erreichbaren 
Orte,  wo  die  Fackel  der  Freiheit  noch  nicht  erloschen  war,  wo  der 
Faschismus  noch  nicht  Fuss  gefasst  hatte.  Fur  kiirzere  oder  langere  Zeit 
hielten  sich  hier  mehrere  Mitglieder  unseres  Freundeskreises  auf,  wie  auch  die 
jungen  Szegeder  Gyula  Ortutay,  Miklos  Radnoti,  Dezso  Baroti,  Gabor 
Tolnai. 

Wahrend  ihres  Pariser  Aufenthaltes  hielten  Honti  und  Dobrovits  ausser  zu 
ihren  franzosischen  Kollegen  auch  die  Verbindung  zu  den  in  Paris  lebenden 
ungarischen  Emigranten  aufrecht,  die  wegen  ihrer  linken  Einstellung  ge- 
zwungen  waren,  ihr  Vaterland  zu  verlassen,  sowie  auch  zu  den  franzosischen 
fortschrittlichen  Kreisen  der  Intelligenz. 

Wir  besuchten  auch  Chartres,  wo  wir  Bekannte  hatten,  die  Gymnasial- 
lehrer  waren.  In  Orleans  sahen  wir  uns  gemeinsam  eine  Tanzvorftihrung  von 
Folkloregruppen  an  und  —  nach  den  Erinnerungen  von  Dezso  Baroti  — 
sprachen  Honti  und  seine  Freunde  liber  die  keltischen  Mvthen  im  Zusam- 
menhang  mit  Quellen. 

Im  August  1939  wurde  die  Lage  noch  besorgniserregender.  Wir  standen 
wenigstens  taglich  miteinander  in  Verbindung,  zumindest  per  Telefon,  um 
liber  die  neuesten  Nachrichten  informiert  zu  sein.  Hin  und  wieder  gab  es  in 
Paris  eine  »Probe-Verdunkelung»  und  auf  den  probeweise  dunklen  Strassen 
kamen  einem  die  Umrisse  der  Pariser  Kathedralen  noch  schoner  vor.  Wir 
hatten  das  Gefiihl,  als  bewahre  und  hlite  Paris  die  Schatze  der  europaischen 
Kultur  und  als  sei  alles  in  Gefahr,  was  das  Leben  nur  lebenswert  macht. 

Wenn  ich  mich  recht  erinnere,  waren  wir  zusammen,  als  wir  erfuhren,  dass 
die  Hitlertruppen  Polen  besetzt  hatten.  Wir  wussten  alle  drei,  dass  ein 
Abschnitt  unseres  Lebens  in  diesen  Tagen  zu  Ende  ging. 

Naturlich  erhob  sich  auch  die  Frage,  was  zu  tun  sei,  wenn  der  Krieg 
ausbrache.  Ein  Teil  der  in  Paris  weilenden  ungarischen  Emigranten  war  der 
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Meinung,  man  konne  gegen  die  Faschisten  am  besten  im  franzosischen  Heer 
kampfen.  Andere  vertraten  wiederum  die  Ansicht,  es  sei  ihre  Pflicht,  in  der 
eigenen  Heimat,  in  Ungarn,  gegen  den  Faschismus  zu  kampfen.  Zu  diesen 
gehorten  auch  Honti  und  Dobrovits.  Dobrovits  traf  am  2.  September  1939 
in  Budapest  ein,  Janos  Honti  einige  Wochen  spater.  Die  schonste  Be- 
schreibung  der  Heimkehr  aus  Paris  finden  wir  in  der  ungarisch  geschriebenen 
Reminiszenz  von  Laszlo  Boka  (Portratskizzen  und  Studien.  1962.). 


HONTIS  TATIGKEIT  WAHREND  DES  ZWEITEN  WELTKRIEGES 


Nach  seiner  Riickkehr  aus  Paris  war  Elontis  Schicksal  —  wie  das  des 
ganzen  Europa  —  durch  die  Kriegsereignisse  bestimmt. 

Es  ist  ein  besonderer  Widerspruch,  dass  sein  Gefuhls-  und  Familienleben 
gerade  in  diesen  Kriegsjahren  wirklich  ausgeglichen  war.  Honti  heiratete  zum 
zweiten  Mai,  besass  nun  ein  schones  Zuhause,  wo  eine  liebende  Partnerin 
die  einem  Wissenschaftler  gemasse  Atmosphare  schuf.  Seine  Bucher  und 
Handschriften  standen  geordnet  im  Regal;  Honti  fand  Ruhe  und  Gluck  in 
seiner  kleinen  Wohnung  in  der  Geza  Bernath-Strasse. 

Bei  Ausbruch  des  Krieges  lebt  er  seine  schaffensreichste  Zeit.  Er  ist  29 
Jahre  alt,  die  Forschungsarbeit  und  die  Erfahrungen  in  Frankreich  zeitigen 
nun  ihre  Fruchte.  Er  ist  in  der  ganzen  Welt  bekannt  als  Fachmann  des 
europaischen  und  ungarischen  Volksmarchens,  der  keltischen  und  islan- 
dischen  VolksUberlieferung.  Die  Hauptstadt  von  Island,  Reykjavik,  ladt 
Honti  —  einen  der  namhaftesten  Kenner  der  islandischen  Mythologie  —  als 
Professor  ein.  Honti  hat  bis  zu  seinem  Tode  gern  mit  dem  Gedanken  gespielt, 
nach  Beendigung  des  Krieges  dieser  Einladung  fur  eine  Zeit  Folge  zu 
leisten. 

Aber  Krieg  und  Faschismus  dringen  Schritt  fur  Schritt  in  das  Privatleben 
des  Wissenschaftlers  ein.  Vorlaufig  droht  noch  nicht  die  Gefahr  des 
Eingezogenwerdens  —  das  erste  bedrohliche  Zeichen  ist  die  Verringerung  der 
Publikationsmoglichkeiten. 

Honti  hat  dies  in  einem  Brief  so  ausgedruckt:  »Ein  Teil  unserer  gegen- 
wartigen  Zeitschriften  will  mich  nicht,  den  anderen  Teil  will  ich  nicht. »  Die 
Verbindung  mit  den  Zeitschriften  der  am  Kriege  beteiligten  Lander  bricht  ab. 
Aus  politischen  Grunden  stellt  Honti  seine  Mitarbeit  am  Handworterbuch 
des  deutschen  Marchens  ein;  das  Unternehmen  wird  ohnehin  nicht  weiter- 
gefiihrt. 

In  den  Jahren  1939-40  erscheinen  noch  nacheinander  jene  Aufsatze  in  den 
Zeitschriften  neutraler  Staaten,  die  er  in  Paris  geschrieben  hatte.  1939  wird  in 
Schweden  jene  Arbeit  von  Honti  veroffentlicht,  die  den  grossten  Einfluss 
gehabt  hat,  »Marchenmorphologie  und  Marchentypologie»;  iiber  die  Um- 
stiinde  ihres  Erscheinens  unterrichtet  Hontis  Briefwechsel  mit  Sigurd  Erixon. 

Die  Verbindungen  mit  Frankreich  wie  auch  mit  den  anderen  Deutschland 
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gegeniiberstehenden  Landern  sind  damals  natiirlich  schon  abgebrochen.  Aber 
nicht  nur  die  auslandischen  Verbindungen  horen  auf,  —  Honti  kann  auch  in 
seiner  Heimat  immer  schwerer  etwas  publizieren. 

Seit  Beginn  seiner  Laufbahn  war  Hontis  Hauptforum  die  Zeitschrift 
Ethnographia,  die  auch  1943  noch  seine  Arbeiten  druckt.  Aber  nicht  nur 
Untersuchungen  erscheinen  von  ihm  in  der  Ethnographia,  sondern  auch 
unzahlige  Buchbesprechungen  mit  einer  ausserst  breiten  Skala. 

Ich  habe  oben  bereits  auf  einige  Rezensionen  in  Verbindung  mit  finnischen 
Untersuchungen  hingewiesen.  Diese  machten  jedoch  nur  einen  kleinen  Teil 
seiner  Besprechungen  aus.  Zu  Beginn  rezensierte  er  vor  allem  germanistische 
Arbeiten.  Von  1931  an  besprach  er  auch  eine  Reihe  sprachwissenschaftlicher, 
Untersuchungen.  Besonders  rezensierte  er  viele  Arbeiten  tiber  den  Volks- 
glauben  und  tiber  die  Antike,  z.B.  J.  Negeleins  »Weltgeschichte  des  Aber- 
glaubens»,  dann  Bolte-Pohvkas  Anmerkungen,  die  Siebenbiirger  Volks- 
balladen,  Bucher  tiber  keltische  und  islandische  Themen  usw. 

Schon  in  den  Vorkriegsjahren  war  Honti  Mitarbeiter  vieler  anderer 
ungarischer  Zeitschriften  als  der  Ethnographia.  Hierher  gehoren  u.a. 
Debreceni  Szemle,  die  Zeitschrift  Nepiink  es  Nyelvunk,  ferner  Napkelet, 
Kerekasztal,  Diarium,  Filologiai  Kozlony  usw.  Ab  1940  arbeitet  er  auch  bei 
der  Zeitschrift  Helicon  mit  (Revue  Internationale  des  Problemes  generaux  de 
la  litterature),  die  als  Erscheinungsort  Amsterdam-Basel  nennt,  aber  in 
Debrecen  gedruckt  wird. 

Mit  dem  Fortgang  des  Krieges  werden  die  Publikationsmoglichkeiten 
immer  geringer.  Die  Ethnographia  und  die  anderen  wissenschaftlichen  Zeit¬ 
schriften  zahlen  kein  Honorar.  Hontis  Stellung  innerhalb  der  Szechenyi- 
Bibliothek  wird  unsicher.  Aus  materiellen  Grunden  ist  er  damals  bereits 
gezwungen,  Lohnarbeit  anzunehmen:  ohne  Namensnennung  oder  unter  dem 
Namen  anderer  Autoren  ubersetzt  er  und  arbeitet  an  einem  Worterbuch. 

In  den  ersten  Jahren  des  Krieges  ist  der  Freundeskreis  zum  grossten  Teil 
noch  zusammen.  Zu  Beginn  des  Krieges  ist  der  Stemma  naturlich  nicht  mehr 
identisch  mit  der  alten  Gruppe  aus  der  ersten  Halfte  der  dreissiger  Jahre.  Die 
Mitglieder  der  alteren  Generation  sind  in  Amt  und  Stellung,  arbeiten  zum 
Teil  in  der  Provinz  und  andere  haben  sich  in  wissenschaftlicher  oder  auch 
politischer  Hinsicht  vom  Stemma  entfernt.  An  ihrer  Stelle  erhielt  der  Kreis 
neue,  jungere  Mitglieder.  Damals  kommen  sich  der  Stemma-Kreis  und  die 
Devecseri-Gesellschaft  naher,  so  dass  nun  auch  junge  Kunstler,  Dichter, 
Kunsthistoriker  zum  Freundeskreis  gehoren.  Eines  Tages  brachten  sie  ein 
junges  Madchen  mit:  Linda  Degh,  die  kunftige  Folkloristin.  (Ihre  erste 
selbstandige  Monographic  -  die  Marchen  von  Peter  Pandur  —  hat  Honti 
1942  in  der  Ethnographia  rezensiert.) 

1940  erschien  als  selbstandige  Publikation  in  ungarischer  Sprache  ein 
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Marchen  aus  seiner  eigenen  Sammlung:  »Das  Marchen  vom  Fleischer- 
gesellen».  Aufgezeichnet  hatte  Honti  dieses  Marchen  bei  dem  damals 
76jahrigen  Karoly  Pityi,  einem  beriihmten  Marchenerzahler  aus  dem 
Komitat  Nograd.  Das  Marchen  enthalt  auch  eine  sehr  schone  ungarische 
Variante  der  Polyphem-Geschichte.  Der  Held  gerat  mit  seinem  Gefolge  zu 
einem  Riesen,  der  seine  Schafherde  htitet.  Der  Riese  verspricht  ihnen 
Unterkunft,  greift  jedoch  dann  seine  Gaste  an,  die  ihm  das  Auge  ausstechen. 
Der  Held  —  der  »Fleischergeselle»  — ,  ein  spater  ungarischer  Nachkomme 
des  Odysseus,  zieht  sich  ein  abgezogenes  Schaffell  iiber,  tut  sich  die 
Leithammel-Glocke  um  und  entflieht  so  zwischen  den  ausgebreiteten  Beinen 
des  Riesen  durch  das  Tor.  —  Honti  verglich  in  seiner  Abhandlung  auch  die 
antike  griechische  mit  der  spaten  ungarischen  Konzeption;  vor  allem 
interessierten  ihn  die  stilistischen  Merkmale  der  beiden  Geschichten. 

In  demselben  Jahr  erschienen  seine  beiden  Arbeiten  iiber  die  Sagas,  worin 
er  die  Geschichte  der  Fahrt  der  Islander  nach  Vinland  analysiert  (Vinland 
and  Ultima  Thule,  in:  Modern  Language  Review  und  Late  Vinland 
Tradition,  in:  Modern  Language  Quarterly.  1.)  Diesen  war  der  Aufsatz  New 
Ways  to  Vinland  Problems  vorausgegangen,  der  i.J.  1938  in  Kopenhagen  in 
den  Acta  Ethnologica  erschien.  Diese  Arbeiten  sind  alle  in  Paris  geschrieben. 
Es  ist  ein  besonderes  Verdienst  von  Honti,  die  islandischen  und  irischen 
Verbindungen  philologisch  genau  analysiert  zu  haben;  er  leistete  auch  hier 
Bahnbrechendes.  Er  polemisierte  gegen  F.  Nansen,  der  das  »Vinland»  der 
Sagas  ebenfalls  mit  der  irischen  Uberlieferung  verkniipfte,  nicht  aber  an 
deren  historische  Zuverliissigkeit  glaubte.  Nach  Hontis  Meinung  sind  die 
diesbezuglichen  Teile  der  Sagas  historische  Wahrheit  (welcher  Tatbestand 
von  der  Forschung  seither  akzeptiert  ist),  andere  Teile  seien  dagegen 
mythisch  und  konnten  somit  auch  nicht  historisch  glaubwiirdig  sein.  Es 
gelang  ihm,  auf  stilkritischer  Basis  die  Beschreibung  der  objektiven  Wirklich- 
keit  von  dem  mythischen  Gehalt  zu  trennen. 

Uber  jene  Jahre  Hontis  kann  sein  —  seither  ebenfalls  verstorbener  — 
Freund,  der  klassische  Philologe  und  Dichter  Gabor  Devecseri  beredter  als 
ich  berichten: 

»Als  er  nach  seinen  Pariser  Jahren  in  den  Bergen  von  Buda  auftauchte _ 

und  man  musste  immer  zu  ihm  aufsehen,  so  gross  war  er  — ,  lebten  wir  schon 
in  der  Zeit  des  Krieges  und  der  Bombardierung.  In  seinen  Bewegungen  war 
etwas  von  einem  Engel,  wie  die  grossen  Menschen,  die  stets  gleichsam  von 
einem  Turm  herabblicken  und  suchen,  wo  ihr  Blick  ausruhe;  er  war 
frohlich  .  .  . 

Und  zwischen  den  aufbrechenden  Fruhlingsknospen  und  -trieben  des 
Waldes  brachen  auch  bald  die  Debatten  aus,  vor  allem  mit  Janos  Gyorgy 
Szilagyi  und  auf  flog  —  auf  roten  Feuerschwingen  —  die  Welt  des  Marchens 
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aus  Giovi,1  Hontis  Darlegungen  in  blaue  Hohen.  Das  —  wie  gerade  er 
in  seinem  strahlend  schonen  Buch  beschrieben  hat  —  immer  von  der  Ebene 
der  Wirklichkeit  ausgeht,  wie  ein  Flugzeug  in  die  Hohe  fliegt  und  stets 
hierher  zuriickkehrt,  mit  den  geborgenen  Schatzen.  Aber  wenn  ich  mich 
jetzt  zuriickerinnere  an  jene  Wirklichkeit,  von  der  die  besondere  Marchenwelt 
damals  ausging,  dann  steht  die  Gegend  sogleich  Kopf  in  meiner  Erinnerung, 
denn  was  war  das  fur  eine  Wirklichkeit?  —  Elfenreich  und  Unterwelt  in 
einem.  Zauberwald  der  Jugend  und  infame  Holle  zunehmender  Qualen. 
Und  mit  sicherem  Schritt  auf  der  Glut,  mit  notierender  Aufmerksamkeit 
eine  Wolke  reitend,  so  schwebte  Janos  Honti  dort  zwischen  seinen 
Marchenhelden.  Der  Chor  der  Waldfeen  begleitete  ihn  .  .  . 

Und  darum  war  es.  dass  wir  alles  beschleunigen  wollten,  die  Arbeiten,  das 
Leben,  unsere  jugendlichen  Symposien  voller  Scherz  und  Eifer.  Und  deshalb 
war  es  auch,  dass  Janos  Honti  spater,  als  er  sein  Leben  nicht  mehr  in  Paris 
ober  Budapest  sondern  in  der  Holle  des  Arbeitslagers  lebte  unterbrochen 
von  kurzen  Besuchen  in  seiner  Bibhothek  zu  Hause  ,  dass  er  die  Zeit  dieser 
kurzen  Pausen  einteilte  zwischen  schaffender  Wirksamkeit  und  dem  Zu- 
sammensein  mit  Freunden.  Beides  hatte  bereits  friiher  untrennbar  zueinander 
gehort.  Auch  in  diesen  Jahren  arbeitete  er,  unermiidlich.  »Heldenhaft»,  - 
dieser  Ausdruck  mochte  sich  mir  aufdrangen,  wiisste  ich  nicht,  dass  ihm  noch 
Schlimmeres  bevorstand,  dass  er  in  noch  schrecklichere  Verhaltnisse  geriet. 
Arbeit  bedeutete  fur  ihn  Atemholen.  Durch  sie  und  mit  ihr  lebte  er.  Und 
dennoch  heldenhaft,  weil  bedeutungsvoll.  Der  Name  des  Heldentums  lautet 
in  der  Sprache  der  Engel:  Logik.  Jene  Konsequenz,  mit  der  Janos  Honti  sein 
Werk  in  dieser  Schreckensperiode  seines  Lebens  aufbaute,  die  mit  gewalt- 
samem  1  od  endete,  ist  —  mit  dem  Raster  der  Ideen  dazwischen  —  nur  ver- 
gleichbar  dem  kristallklaren  Denken  eines  Attila  Jozsef,  iiber  dem  Nerven- 
verfall  erhaben,  oder  mit  der  Formdisziplin  eines  Radnoti,  der  in  der 
Finsternis  des  Lagers  mit  der  Spanne  messend  schrieb  ...  Die  Logik  von 
Janos  Honti  wirkt  und  schafft  auch  heute:  seine  unerbittlich-sanften  Gebote 
lassen  seine  Personlichkeit  in  der  Arbeit  seiner  Nachfolger,  die  sein  Werk 
fortsetzen,  weiterleben. 

Aber  sein  Ich,  das  befliigelt,  in  der  elektrisierten  Luft  des  Universitats- 
friihlings  zwischen  den  Weiden  und  Eichen  der  Berge  zu  Hause  war,  das  mit 
kindlich  bezauberndem  und  erwachsen-ernstem  Engelslacheln  fur  einen  von 
Interesse  zeugenden  Satz  danken  und  gleichzeitig  die  darin  verborgene 
Unfahigkeit  verspotten  konnte,  wodurch  die  sogleich  folgende  Widerlegung 

1  Ein  Mitglied  des  Freundeskreises  erfand  schon  Mitte  der  dreissiger  Jahre  als  Kosenamen 
fur  Honti  die  italienische  Form  Giovanni.  Dies  wurde  dann  zu  Giovi  verktirzt;  er  hat  seinen 
Namen  auch  in  den  uns  gewidmeten  Werken  stets  so  geschrieben. 
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—  als  Tadel  wie  als  Geschenk  —  eingeleitet  wurde,  das  sich  aber  vor  allem 
leidenschaftlich  und  mild  und  voller  Genuss  iiber  die  Debatte  freuen  konnte, 
die  ja  nicht  anderes  ist  als  ein  komprimiertes  Gesprach,  Spiel,  die  Arbeit,  das 
Leben,  auch  dieses  sein  Ich  diirfen  wir  nicht  verlieren.»  (Gabor  Devecseri: 
Tavaszi  angyal  (Ein  Friihlingsengel).  £let  es  Irodalom.  1965.  IV.  16.) 

In  den  Kriegsjahren  beendete  Honti  seine  Aufsatzreihe  iiber  die  ungarische 
epische  historische  Uberlieferung,  worauf  bereits  oben  hingewiesen  wurde. 
Der  letzte  Teil  davon,  »Anonymus  und  die  Volksiiberlieferung»  erschien  1942 
auf  ungarisch  in  der  Minerva  Konyvtar.  In  diesen  Studien  kamen  auch  einige 
nicht  speziell  ungarische  Probleme  zur  Sprache,  die  vielleicht  er  in  der 
europaischen  Folkloristik  am  deutlichsten  zusammengefasst  hat.  (Leider 
sind  diese  Aufsatze  nur  in  ungarischer  Sprache  erschienen.)  Hierher  gehort 
einmal  die  allgemeine  Frage  der  historischen  Sage  und  der  sich  daraus 
ableitenden  europaischen  dichterischen  Gattungen  in  Prosa-  und  Reimform, 
deren  Behandlung  von  der  in  »Volksmarchen  und  Heldensage»  konzipierten 
geschichtlichen  Entwicklung  abweicht.  Hierher  gehort  ferner  das  Verhaltnis 
der  eigentlichen  Geschichte  zu  den  daraus  entstandenen  dichterischen  Genres. 

Honti  hat  mit  als  erster  darauf  hingewiesen,  dass  die  Methode  der  Briider 
Grimm  nicht  richtig  ist,  wonach  die  mittelalterlichen  (d.h.  nur  schriftlich 
tradierten)  historischen  Sagen  und  die  spateren,  aus  der  mundlichen  Uber¬ 
lieferung  aufgezeichneten  Volkssagen  historischen  Inhalts  als  eine  Kategorie 
behandelt  und  untersucht  wurden.  (Unter  den  ungarischen  Sagenforschern  ist 
er  mit  Sicherheit  der  erste,  der  diesen  Unterschied  in  Theorie  und  Praxis 
analysierte.) 

Drei  seiner  diesbeziiglichen  Untersuchungen  haben  speziell  ungarische 
Beziige  (»Die  ungarische  epische  Uberlieferung»,  »Die  epische  Volksiiber- 
lieferung»,  »Anonymus  und  die  Volksuberlieferung»),  Wie  bereits  erwahnt.  ist 
uns  aus  dem  Mittelalter  kein  einziger  dichterischer  Text  historischen  Inhalts 
in  ungarischer  Sprache  iiberliefert.  Die  lateinischen  Chroniken  in  Ungarn 
weisen  jedoch  des  ofteren  auf  dichterische  Werke  geschichtlichen  Inhalts  hin. 
Auch  auslandisehe  Besucher  erwahnen  historische  Laeder  in  ungarischer 
Sprache.  So  ist  es  verstandlich,  dass  die  ungarische  Forschung  stets  aufs  neue 
zu  diesem  Fragenkomplex  zuruckkehrt  und  festzustellen  versucht,  wie  diese 
verlorene  historische  Dichtung  wohl  ausgesehen  haben  mag. 

Unter  den  ungarischen  Gesta  ist  die  des  Magister  P.,  des  »namenlosen, 
anonymen»  Aulzeichners  (Anonynrus)  von  Konig  Bela,  am  meisten  behandelt 
worden;  dazu  einige  Bemerkungen.  (Ich  mochte  nicht  auf  jene  umfangreiche 
Literatur  eingehen,  die  urn  die  Person  des  Meister  P.  auch  heute  noch  standig 
zunimmt.)  Zwischen  den  Zeilen  dieser  Gesta  (urn  1200)  konnen  wir  deutlich 
lesen,  dass  es  mehrere  Arten  von  mundlicher  historischer  Uberlieferung  gab. 
Der  Verfasser  selbst  betonte  allerdings,  er  habe  sich  auf  schriftliche  Quellen 
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gesttitzt  und  nicht  auf  »die  falschen  Marchen  der  Bauern»  oder  »die 
geschwatzigen  Lieder  der  Sanger».  Daraus  konnen  wir  schon  folgern,  dass  es 
im  mittelalterlichen  Ungarn  bereits  mehrere  Arten  der  historischen  Sage  gab. 
Die  erste  Stelle  beruft  sich  vielleicht  auf  die  Volkssage  in  Prosaform,  die 
zweite  auf  die  Versepik  der  professionellen  oder  halbprofessionellen  Lieder- 
sanger. 

Honti  gab  diesen  Fragen  auch  eine  neue  Auslegung.  Jener  lateinische 
Passus,  in  dem  Anonymus  ausdriickt,  er  habe  sein  Werk  nicht  »ex  falsis 
fabulis  rusticorum  vel  a  garrulo  cantu  icculatorum»  geschopft,  wird  von 
Honti  nicht  so  gedeutet,  dass  Anonymus  diese  Kategorien  verachtet, 
verschmaht  hatte.  Es  handle  sich  hier  nicht  um  eine  Herabsetzung  sondern 
urn  eine  deutliche  Unterscheidung  der  Besouderheit  von  Schriftlichkeit  und 
Mundlichkeit.  »So  erfahrt  das  Bild  des  Anonymus  eine  Anderung:  aus  dem 
hochmiitigen  Gelehrten  wird  ein  weiser  litterator»,  schreibt  er.  »Er  wird  zu 
einem  Menschen,  der  ein  Schriftsteller  ist,  der  als  Schriftsteller  den  Wert  der 
Schrift  kennt,  ihre  Bedeutung  und  ihre  Verantwortung,  aber  seine  Achtung 
gehort  nicht  nur  der  Schrift,  sondern  der  Literatur,  die  verehrt  er  uberall,  wo 
sie  als  Form  und  als  Werk  auftritt,  er  achtet  den  cantus  und  die  fabula,  denn 
wenn  sie  auch  nicht  schriftlich  sind.  so  sind  sie  doch  Werke  .  .  .  Er  anerkennt 
die  ungeschnebenen,  schnftlosen  Formen,  doch  kennt  er  lhren  Platz.  als 
Schriftsteller  weiss  er,  wie  gultig  sie  auch  sein  mogen,  als  Form  und  als  Werk, 
haben  sie  doch  nicht  die  Gtiltigkeit,  nicht  auf  der  Ebene,  wie  die  Schrift,  wie 
gultig  sie  auch  gegenuber  der  Vergangenheit  und  den  Erinnerungen  an  das 
Gewesene  sein  mogen,  —  sie  bestehen  nicht  gegenuber  der  scriptura  —  ihr 

gegeniibergestellt  heissen  sie  Lug  und  Trug.» 

Diese  Untersuchung  von  Honti  wird  auch  heute  noch  viel  zitiert,  von  den 
Historikern  wie  von  den  Epik-Forschern;  meines  Erachtens  erhalt  erne  alte 
Streitfrage  dadurch  eine  akzeptablere  Interpretation.  Auf  jeden  Fall 
kommt  hier  ein  Autor  zu  Wort,  der  sich  fiber  die  Regeln  und  die  Bedeutung 
der  dichterischen  Existenz  des  »Geschriebenen»  und  in  der  »miindhchen 
Uberlieferung  Lebenden»  vollig  im  Klaren  ist  und  seine  Gedanken  prazis 
weitergeben  kann.  — 

In  den  Kriegsjahren  hatte  Honti  natiirlich  nicht  nur  Kontakt  mit  dem 
Stemma-Kreis  und  der  Devecseri-Gesellschaft.  Er  ist  den  pohtisch  tort- 
schrittlichen  Kollegen  in  der  Szechenyi-Bibliothek  freundschatthch  ver- 
bunden.  Er  ist  —  wie  friiher  —  Mitglied  der  Ethnographischen  Gesellschaft, 
auf  deren  Sitzungen  er  ofter  auftritt.  Obgleich  er  in  erster  Lime  die 
Verbindung  zu  Gyula  Ortutay  aufrechterhalt,  hat  er  doch  auch  gute 
Beziehungen  zu  alteren  und  jungeren  Ethnographen,  wie  Istvan  Gyorffy, 
Karoly  Viski,  Gertrud  Palotay. 

Er  nimmt  auch  teil  an  den  Zusammenkunften  der  hnksstehenden  Schrift- 
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steller  und  Literaturwissenschaftler.  Hierher  gehoren  z.B.  die  Janos  Vajda- 
Gesellschaft  und  die  Vereine,  die  um  die  verschiedenen  fortschrittlichen  Zeit- 
schriften  entstehen:  Honti  erscheint  bei  den  Zusammenktinften  des  sog. 
West-Tisches  im  Kaffeehaus,  bei  den  Freundestreffen  der  Montagsgesell- 
schaft  gleicherweise  wie  spater  bei  den  in  der  Wohnung  von  Lajos  Mesterhazi 
stattfindenden  Lesungen  literarisch-politischen  Charakters  fur  einen  ge- 
schlossenen  Kreis. 

In  diesen  Jahren  wollte  Honti  auch  seinen  alten  Traum  verwirklichen:  die 
Herausgabe  einer  internationalen  Marchenreihe  in  ungarischer  Sprache.  Nur 
der  erste  Band  dieser  Reihe  erscheint  i.J.  1943,  »Fabula»,  mit  einer  Einleitung 
und  Anmerkungen  von  Honti.  Die  Publikation  enthalt  ostliche  Marchen: 
indische,  persische,  arabische  Geschichten,  darunter  auch  einige  Lieblings- 
stiicke  von  Hontis  Lektiire  in  seiner  Kindheit. 

Ein  Grund  fur  die  Auswahl  Hontis  war  offensichtlich,  dass  sein  Vater 
selbst  z.B.  aus  dem  Persischen  und  Arabischen  tibersetzte;  die  Marchen  aus 
tausendundeiner  Nacht  zum  Beispiel  wurden  spater  von  Rezso  Honti  aus 
dem  Arabischen  ins  Ungarische  iibertragen.  (Angemerkt  sei  hier,  dass  Hontis 
Plan  nach  dem  Kriege  von  Gyula  Ortutay  verwirklicht  wurde,  der  mehrere 
Serien,  auch  solche  ftir  internationale  Marchen,  ins  Leben  rief.  Eine  davon 
erscheint  aut  Initiative  von  Gyula  Ortutay  und  dem  nachmals  verstorbenen 
Wolfgang  Steinitz  in  deutscher  Sprache  beim  Berliner  Akademie-Verlag. 
Auch  auf  ungarisch  wurden  zwei  internationale  Marchenreihen  begonnen, 
die  noch  heute  fortgesetzt  werden,  beim  Jugendverlag  Ferenc  Mora  fur 
Kinder  und  beim  Europa  Konyvkiado  fiir  Erwachsene.) 

Immer  naher  riickt  fiir  Honti  nun  die  Gefahr  der  Einberufung  ins  Arbeits- 
lager.  Fiir  die  auslandischen  Leser  muss  ich  hier  ein  wenig  weiter  ausholen 
und  erklaren,  was  der  Arbeitsdienst  in  Ungarn  bedeutete. 

Oben  wurde  schon  mehrmals  darauf  hingewiesen,  dass  in  Ungarn  zwischen 
1920  und  dem  Ende  des  Zweiten  Weltkrieges  ein  sehr  zurtickgebliebenes, 
reaktionares  politisches  System  herrschte  und  fast  halbfeudalistische  Zu- 
stande  walteten.  Das  bedeutete  aber  nicht,  dass  die  Verteidiger  des  Gross- 
grundbesitzes  und  Gegner  jeglicher  Demokratie  gleichzeitig  konsequent 
deutschfreundlich  gewesen  waren,  denn  die  antideutsche  Einstellung  (was  in 
der  ungarischen  Tradition  historisch  die  Gegnerschaft  gegen  die  Habsburg- 
Politik  bedeutete)  war  noch  zu  tief  im  ungarischen  Bewusstsein  verankert. 
Die  reaktionare  ungarische  Regierung  und  der  militarische  Generalstab 
traten  denn  auch  nicht  alle  ohne  Bedenken  in  den  Zweiten  Weltkrieg  neben 
Hitler  ein. 

Die  Teilnahme  am  Zweiten  Weltkrieg  war  mit  nahezu  katastrophalen 
Folgen  fur  das  gesamte  ungarische  Volk  verbunden.  Das  Hitler-Deutschland 
verwendete  die  ungarische  Armee  als  Vorposten  zum  Schutz  seiner  eigenen 
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Streitkrafte;  die  zweite  ungarische  Armee  z.B.  —  bestehend  aus  9  leichten 
Abteilungen  —  wurde  fast  vollstandig  am  Don  vernichtet,  um  die  deutsche 
Wehrmacht  zu  decken.  Der  ungarische  militarische  Generalstab  war  sich 
bereits  lm  Herbst  1942  dariiber  klar,  und  der  oberste  Befehlshaber  des 
ungarischen  Honved  gab  folgende  Erklarung  ab:  »Wo  bleibt  die  ungarische 
Losung,  wenn  wir  unsere  ganze  Kraft  fur  die  Erringung  jenes  hundert- 
prozentigen  deutschen  Sieges  einsetzen  und  aufopfern.»  (vgl.  Istvan 
Nemeskiirty:  Requiem  egy  hadseregert  [Requiem  auf  eine  Armee],  Budapest 


1972.) 

Ebenfalls  1942  wurde  der  Feld-Hilfsdienst,  der  sog.  Arbeitsdienst  ein- 
gerichtet,  mit  einem  —  wie  Nemeskiirty  schreibt  —  »fast  undurchschaubaren 
Einberufungssystem».  Die  Arbeitsdienstler  waren  als  »unzuverlassig»  ab- 
qualifizierte  Manner,  deren  Aufgabe  es  aber  war,  ohne  Waffe  eine 
verantwortliche  und  vertrauliche  technische  Arbeit  zu  leisten. 

Zum  Arbeitsdienst  wurden  jene  einberufen,  die  von  der  staatlichen  oder 
militarischen  Leitung  als  unzuverlassig  (d.h.  linksgerichtet)  angesehen  wur¬ 
den,  ferner  die  Juden  (mcht  nach  der  Konfession,  sondern  nach  der 
Abstammung,  obgleich  z.B.  auch  Siebenbiirger  Mitglieder  der  sog.  Samstags- 
sekte  —  die  durchaus  nicht  judischer  Abkunft  waren  —  in  diese  Kategorie 
gelangten).  Arbeitsdienstler  wurden  die  Nazarener  und  andere  Mitglieder  von 
Sekten,  die  aus  Gewissensgrtinden  keine  Waffe  tragen  wollten,  ferner  wurden 
auch  solche  einberufen,  die  in  keine  der  angefiihrten  Kategorien  gehorten, 
deren  sich  aber  eine  wichtigere  Militarperson  aus  materiellem  Interesse 

entledigen  wollte.  . 

Der  geheime  Auftrag  der  den  Arbeitsdienst  leitenden  Offiziere  lautete, 

keiner  der  ihnen  Anvertrauten  solle  lebendig  nach  Hause  kommen,  es  wurde 
ihnen  sogar  gesagt,  wenn  die  ihnen  anvertrauten  Arbeitsdienstler  »ausgehen», 
konnen  die  Offiziere  und  Honveds  von  der  Front  nach  Hause  kommen.  lm 
Herbst  1942  teilte  ein  Oberst  mit:  niemand  wird  Heimaturlaub  bekommen, 
solange  noch  einer  der  Arbeitsdienstler  lebt.  Viele  von  ihnen  hatten  fruher  in 
der  ungarischen  Armee  den  Rang  eines  Offiziers  gehabt.  Uber  diese 
ungarischen  Arbeitsdienstler  ist  spater  sehr  viel  gesprochen  worden,  schhess- 
lich  ist  ein  auffallend  hoher  Prozentsatz  der  ungarischen  fortschntthc  en 

Intelligenz  auf  diese  Weise  umgekommen. 

Nur  ein  kleinerer  Teil  des  ungarischen  Militars  hat  diese  Henkersaufga  e 
freiwillig  ausgefuhrt.  Es  gab  viele  scheme  Beispiele  der  Hilfe  dutch  Einzelne; 
so  hat  auch  Honti  bis  zum  Ende  des  Krieges  mit  Hilfe  ernes  Offiziers  Bnete 
nach  Hause  »schmuggeln»  konnen.  Gegenuber  der  Kriegsmaschtnene  aber 
war  das  Wohlwollen  des  Einzelnen  weitgehend  machtlos.  Nach  dem  Mar 
1944  als  die  Deutschen  Ungarn  realiter  besetzten,  wurden  die  Hilfsaktionen 
unmoglich,  denn  die  Heifer  mussten  sich  nun  selbst  verborgen  halten.  We. 
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von  lhnen  gegen  Ende  des  Krieges  noch  am  Leben  war,  den  versuchten  die 
Deutschen  in  Konzentrationslager  jenseits  der  Grenze  zu  schicken  (in  Ungarn 
gab  es  kein  Konzentrationslager),  so  dass  also  hochstens  die  den  Arbeits- 
dienst  uberleben  konnten,  die  sich  bei  Beendigung  des  Krieges  innerhalb  der 
Grenzen  befanden.  — 

Bis  1943  war  Honti  jedoch  noch  durch  seinen  wissenschaftlichen  Ruf,  seine 
Frtunde  und  die  H  life  der  Szechenyi-Bibliothek  geschtitzt.  Dann  aber  lasst 
sich  der  Arbeitsdienst  nicht  mehr  vermeiden.  Eine  Zeitlang  arbeitet  er  in 
einem  Militardepot  und  leistet  Verladearbeit  in  einem  Budapester  Zentrum 
der  Militarverpflegung.  Den  Herbst  1943  verbringt  er  auf  der  Krondomane 
Galgamacsa.  Die  Arbeitsdienstler  wohnen  im  Schweinestall.  Er  bricht 
Maisstroh,  erntet  Zuckerruben.  Von  hier  erhalt  er  manchmal  Heimaturlaub; 
dann  bemtiht  er  sich,  seine  begonnenen  Untersuchungen  weiter  zu  schreiben. 
Er  ist  voll  von  Planen  und  Ideen. 

Die  im  folgenden  zitierten  Stellen  stammen  aus  Briefen,  die  er  an  seine 
Famdie  nach  Budapest  bzw.  an  Karoly  Kerenyi  in  die  Schweiz  schreibt.  Die 
Briefe  sind  mcht  in  zeitlicher  Reihenfolge  mitgeteilt,  sondern  ihrem  Inhalt 
entsprechend. 

So  lesen  wir: 

»Galgamacsa,  17. X.  1943 

...  die  mit  dem  Datum  genannte  Ortschaft  liegt  ausserhalb  der  Dorf- 
gemeinde  Aszod  und  ist  der  Mittelpunkt  einer  riesigen  Krondomane.  An  dem 
heutigen  schonen  Sonntag-Nachmittag,  den  ich  tatenlos  an  der  Seite  sanfter 
Hiigel  in  einem  nach  mehrtagigem  Frosteln  besonders  angenehmen  Sonnenlicht 
verbringen  kann,  habe  ich  endlich  Gelegenheit,  meine  Nostalgie,  die  mich 
schon  lange  in  Deine  Richtung  zieht,  in  Worte  zu  kleiden.  Wegen  der 
ausseren  Form  des  Briefes  urn  Verzeihung  zu  bitten,  ist  trivial,  doch  ist  es 
v ielleicht  gestattet,  auf  die  rohe  aussere  Form  des  Briefes  als  Symptom  der 
sonstigen  personlichen  Umstande  hinzuweisen.  Meine  persdnlichen  Um- 
stande  sind  seit  einiger  Zeit  namlich  ausserst  rauh  und  weit  davon  entfernt. 
was  ich  mir  als  Lebensform  vorstellen  mochte. 

Doch  dieser  Brief  will  keine  Reihe  von  Klagen  sein,  ich  werde  l.eber  emige 
mildernde  Umstande  erwahnen:  dass  ich  mit  J.Sz.  zusammen  bin,  welches  die 
Grundlage  bildet  fur  etwas  geistiges  Leben,  dass  ich  oft  die  Moglichkeit  habe. 
fur  ein  zwei  Tage  ms  normale  Leben  zuruckzukehren  und  mich  dann  auch 
mit  meinen  anderen  Freunden  treffen  kann,  und  schliesslich.  dass  meine  Lage 
nicht  das  vollstandige  Ende  der  menschlichen  Wiirde  und  die  vollige 
Verneinung  der  menschlichen  Lebensanspruche  bedeutet,  wie  es  noch  vor 
einigen  Jahren  iiblich  war  .  . 

Mit  ernsthafter  Arbeit  habe  ich  mich  nur  einmal  befasst,  auch  das  damals. 
als  ich  (im  Fruhjahr)  erfuhr,  dass  ich  in  einem  Monat  eingezogen  werde: 
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wahrend  dieses  Monats  schrieb  ich  eine  Arbeit  tiber  einzelne  Fragen  des 
Volksmarchens,  liber  die  bislang  weder  ich  noch  jemand  anders  ein  Wort 
verloren  hatte,  die  nach  meinem  Dafiirhalten  jedoch  den  Weg  zu  den  ent- 
scheidenden  Dingen  weisen  miissen.  Die  begrenzte  Zeit  und  der  erzwungene 
Charakter  eines  Schwanengesanges  sind  daran  zu  erkennen:  die  Arbeit  ist 
etwas  gemischt  und  entbehrt  des  Aufbaus;  am  liebsten  hatte  ich  ihr  den  Titel 
» Allerlei  tiber  das  Volksmarchen»  gegeben.  Faute  de  mieux  heisst  es  nun 
»Das  unbekannte  Volksmarchen»,  doch  muss  ich  mit  der  Publikation  —  wie 
es  scheint  —  gliicklichere  Zeiten  abwarten,  da  einTeil  unserer  gegenwartigen 
Zeitschriften  mich  nicht  mag,  wahrend  den  anderen  Teil  ich  nicht  will.  Ich 
hoffe,  die  Arbeit  wird  in  der  vielleicht  einmal  Wirklichkeit  werdenden 
Stemma-Publikation  erscheinen  konnen  .  .  . 

Ein  anderer  Plan,  den  ich  schon  lange  gehegt  habe,  ware  beinahe  realisiert 
worden:  von  einem  jungen  und  verstandigen  Verlag  erhielt  ich  den  Auftrag 
fur  eine  den  »Marchen  der  Weltliteratur»  ahnelnde  Marchenanthologie- 
Reihe.  Zu  Weihnachten  hatte  der  erste  Band  der  Fabula  (so  sollte  die  Reihe 
heissen)  erscheinen  sollen,  doch  wurde  ich  von  meinem  Urlaub,  wo  ich  daran 
arbeitete,  frtiher  als  erwartet  wieder  einberufen,  so  dass  die  Sache  liegen- 
blieb. » 

Von  Galgamacsa  gab  es  noch  einen  Weg  zuriick  in  sein  Heim  in  der  Geza 
Bernath-Strasse.  Nach  dem  Einmarsch  der  Deutschen  aber  werden  auch  die 
Rettungsaktionen  hoffnungslos  (obgleich  —  wie  der  erhaltene  Briefwechsel 
zeigt  —  noch  im  Sommer  1944  von  mehreren  versucht  wird,  Honti  aus  dem 
Arbeitslager  zu  befreien;  Dobrovits  konnte  schliesslich  nur  die  Bibliothek 
und  die  Handschriften  retten,  seinen  Freund  aber  nicht). 

Letzten  Abschied  von  zu  Hause,  von  seiner  Familie,  seinen  Freunden, 
seinen  Biichern  nahm  Honti  am  14.  Marz  1944.  Die  Zeit  bis  zum  18.  Juni 
verbrachte  er  in  Okormezo  (Komitat  Maramaros).  In  dieser  Zeit  schrieb  er 
taglich  einen  Brief  an  seine  Familie.  In  seinem  Brief  vom  18.6.  teilt  er  mit, 
nach  der  neuen  Bestimmung  durften  die  Arbeitsdienstler  nur  noch  monatlich 
zweimal  schreiben.  Honti  hat  jedoch  auch  spater  noch  unter  dem  Pseudonym 
Tamas  Pilisi  Briefe  und  Karten  nach  Hause  geschickt. 

Hontis  Briefe  aus  Okormezo  zeigen  einen  neuen  Abschmtt  seiner 
menschlichen  und  wissenschaftlichen  Entwicklung.  Die  Starkung  seines 
Bewusstseins  der  Zugehorigkeit  zur  ungarischen  Kultur  ist  das  haupt- 
sachliche  Merkmal  jener  Briefe. 

Honti  uberdachte  die  Ereignisse  der  vergangenen  Jahre  und  kam  zu  der 
Uberzeugung:  durch  welche  Holle  er  auch  zu  gehen  hat,  er  musste  aus  Pans 
zuruckkommen,  denn  jede  Faser  verkniipft  ihn  mit  der  unganscher  Kultur, 
welche  man  scharf  von  dem  im  Lande  wutenden  Faschismus  zu  trennen 

habe. 
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Ich  habe  schon  des  ofteren  erwahnt,  dass  sich  Honti  in  mehreren  Arbeiten 
mit  der  Geschichte  vom  Konigssohn,  der  unsterblich  sein  wollte,  beschaftigte. 
In  dieser  Geschichte  sucht  der  Held  ein  solches  Land,  wo  er  nicht  sterben 
wird.  Er  gelangt  dann  auch  ins  Land  der  Unsterblichkeit,  doch  packt  ihn  ein 
solches  Heimweh,  dass  er  nicht  widerstehen  kann.  Er  begibt  sich  also  nach 
Hause,  doch  als  er  mit  der  heimatlichen  Erde  in  Beriihrung  kommt,  erreicht 
ihn  der  Tod. 

Honti  hat  diese  Geschichte  fast  seit  der  Entwicklung  des  Faschismus  fur 
ein  Sinnbild  seines  eigenen  Lebens  betrachtet.  Auch  er  war  in  ein  Land 
gekommen,  wo  es  keinen  Faschismus  gab,  wo  er  hatte  leben  konnen,  doch 
konnte  auch  er  —  wie  der  Marchenheld  —  dem  Heimweh  nicht  widerstehen. 
Der  Kreis  war  geschlossen:  der  Konigssohn  kam  nach  Hause  und  sein 
Schicksal  erftillte  sich. 

In  einem  seiner  Briefe  weist  er  darauf  hin,  dass  er  jahrelang  seine  Arbeiten 
in  einer  fremden  Sprache  geschrieben  habe,  nun  aber  nur  ungarisch  schreiben 
konne  und  wolle. 

Die  zweite  Erkenntnis  fiihrt  ihn  zu  den  Tragern  der  Volksdichtung,  zum 
Bauerntum.  Honti  hatte  zwar  auch  volkskundhche  Feldarbeit  geleistet, 
doch  war  er  eigentlich  ein  Stadtgelehrter,  ein  Philologe,  der  das  Leben  des 
Dorfes  eher  durch  die  Volksdichtung  erfiihlte.  Auf  der  Krondomane  in 
Galgamacsa  hatte  er  es  nur  mit  Antreibern  zu  tun  gehabt.  Hier  aber,  in  den 
Bauernhausern  der  Karpato-Ukraine,  lebte  er  wirklich  mit  Bauern  zu- 
sammen.  Sie  liegen  auf  der  nackten  Erde,  Mensch  und  Tier  in  einem  Raum 
zusammengepfercht,  doch  Honti  bedauert  nur  eins:  er  kennt  die  Sprache 
nicht  geniigend,  urn  das  Volk  besser  kennenzulernen.  Die  unmittelbare 
Begegnung  des  Philologen  Honti  mit  dem  Dorf  spielte  sich  unter  derart 
tragischen  Umstanden  ab,  und  wenn  er  den  Krieg  uberlebt  hatte,  dann  hatte 
vielleicht  auch  von  diesem  Standpunkt  eine  neue  Periode  in  seinem  Leben 
begonnen. 

Es  ist  eine  schmerzhafte  Aufgabe,  jene  Briefe  zu  zitieren,  doch  wir  miissen 
es  tun,  wenn  wir  die  Stationen  jenes  qualvollen  Weges  verfolgen  wollen.  Die 
folgenden  Stellen  stammen  aus  Briefen,  die  Honti  zwischen  Miirz  und  Juni 
1944  von  Okormezo  schrieb: 

».  .  .  hier  lebe  ich  nun  seit  drei  Monaten  sozusagen  im  Lande  der 
Hyperboraer,  abgeschnitten  von  jeglicher  Realitat  meines  taglichen  Lebens, 
fern  von  allem,  was  zu  mir  gehort,  und  hier,  in  der  kristallklaren  Luft,  am 
Ufer  ernes  kristallklaren  Bergflusses,  zwischen  Bergen,  die  —  als  ich  ankam 

in  s.trahlenden  Schnee  gehtillt  waren,  jetzt  aber  die  sauberste  junge 
Vegetation  tragen,  in  der  Umgebung  einer  archaischen  Bauernkultur,  wo 
Mensch  und  Pier  briiderlich  unter  einem  Dach  hausen,  —  hier  glaube  ich  das 
erlebt  zu  haben,  was  mit  meinen  34  Jahren  vielleicht  ohnehin  an  der  Zeit  war. 
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Ich  kann  Abstand  haben  und  von  feme  sehen,  ich  kann  alles  Unwesentliche 
ausser  acht  lassen,  sogar  alles  zu  Spezielle  (einschliesslich  meiner  eigenen 
Fachwissenschaft)  und  ich  habe  nur  ein  Auge  dafiir,  was  wirklich  wichtig, 
wirklich  gross  und  wirklich  bleibend  ist.  Ich  lese  wahrhaft  grosse  Autoren  - 
zum  Gluck  habe  ich  die  Moglichkeit  dazu  —  und  ich  lese  aktiv.  So  vergeht 
mein  Leben  und  ich  kann  an  nichts  denken,  was  ubrigens  Ursache  genug  sein 
miisste,  mich  zu  beschaftigen.  Hochstens  denke  ich  an  die  Zukunft  und 
daran,  eine  wie  tausendfach  wichtige  Rolle  der  Humanismus  und  die 
Philologie  haben  werden,  wie  nur  im  6.-7.  Jahrhundert:  durch  einen 
Weltenbrand  hindurch  miissen  sie  jenes  kleine  Lichtlein  retten,  das  ihnen 
anvertraut  ist  und  das  das  wertvollste  Eigentum  der  Menschheit  aus- 
macht  .  .  .» 

»Weil  wir  durch  nichts  den  uns  Nahestehenden,  ja  auch  den  entfernteren 
Mitmenschen  so  viel  geben  konnen,  wie  wenn  wir  ihnen  mit  unserem  Leben 
ein  Beispiel  geben,  so  wollen  wir  ihnen  zeigen,  wie  man  leben  und  dieses 
schwere  Leben  nicht  nur  ertraglich,  sondern  direkt  schon  machen  kann.» 

»Die  von  meinem  Vater  reichlich  erhaltene  klassische  Lektiire  wird  meine 
durstige  Seek  fur  lange  Zeit  zufriedenstellen:  meinen  Aufsatz  wage  ich  nach 
seiner  Beendigung  nicht  in  die  Hand  zu  nehmen  und  von  Anfang  bis  Ende  zu 
lesen,  weil  ich  Angst  habe,  dass  rr  schlecht  ist  —  obwohl  er  das  sicher  nicht 

ist.» 

»Und  noch  eins,  worauf  ich  aufmerksam  wurde.  Du  weisst,  dass  ich  in  den 
letzten  Jahren  meine  Arbeiten  meist  nicht  in  ungarisch  sondern  in  einer 
fremden  Sprache  geschrieben  habe;  auch  die  ich  vor  meiner  Einberufung 
begann  und  deshalb  dann  unterbrechen  musste,  habe  ich  franzosisch 
begonnen.  Jetzt  habe  ich  jedoch  erst  im  Nachhinein  gemerkt,  dass  ich  ganz 
selbstverstandlich  auf  ungarisch  zu  schreiben  begann,  jetzt,  wo  dies  kerne 
praktische  Moglichkeit  und  Bedeutung  hat  und  auch  nicht  haben  kann.  Das 
muss  auch  etwas  bedeuten.  Dass  namlich  die  ungarische  Kultur  und  ich 
besser  zusammengehoren,  da  dies  alles  mit  einem  Schlag  zu  Ende  sein  kann, 
und  dass  ich  nicht  geneigt  bin,  die  Scheidung  gegen  sie  einzureichen. 
Betrachte  es  nicht  als  Uberheblichkeit,  wenn  ich  aus  einem  letztlich  recht 
unbedeutenden  Umstand  erne  so  grosse  und  universelle  Folgerung  ziehe  und 
auf  diese  Weise  meine  eigene  Person  analysiere,  als  handle  es  sich  urn  erne 
aussenstehende  und  bedeutende  Personlichkeit.  Das  Wesentliche  ist  hier,  dass 
jede  Sache  ausser  ihrem  eigentlichen  auch  einen  symbohschen  Inhalt  hat,  und 
den  kann  man  ohne  Rucksicht  auf  Uberheblichkeit  oder  Bescheidenheit 
analysieren.  Und  neben  dem  Symbol  oder  in  ihm  liegt  auch  eine  Lehre.  D.ese 
Lehre  musst  auch  Du  daraus  ziehen  und  Dir  zu  eigen  machen.» 

».  .  .  weil  ich  auch  andere  Verpflichtungen  habe:  in  den  kommenden 
schweren  Zeiten  wird  es  sehr  notwendig  sein,  dass  es  Leute  gibt,  die 
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aufopferungsvoll  und  allem  entsagend  daran  arbeiten,  dass  die  menschliche 
Kultur  und  die  ungarische  Kultur  unversehrt  erhalten  bleiben.  Einen  kleinen 
Teil  muss  auch  ich  dazu  beitragen.» 

»Das  letzte  Mai  schrieb  ich  darliber,  was  das  Foto  aus  Tihany  in  mir  wachrief. 
Ich  habe  immer  gewusst  und  auch  immer  eingestanden,  wie  enge  Verbindungen 
ich  zu  dieser  Gegend  empfinde,  aber  wie  fest  sie  sind,  das  weiss  ich  erst  jetzt 
richtig.  Und  wie  tragisch  es  auch  ist,  ich  muss  iiber  jeden  lachen,  der  mir  diese 
Zugehorigkeit  abstreiten  will.  Ich  fiihle,  dass  diese  Verbindung  starker  ist  und 
ich  bin  starker  als  alles,  was  man  dem  gegeniiberstellen  kann.  Und  wenn  ich 
wieder  einmal  zu  Hause  bin,  dann  werde  ich  mit  grosserer  Andacht  nach 
Badacsony  und  Tihany  pilgern,  als  wie  wir  seinerzeit  nach  Paris  pilgerten.  Das 
ist  so  und  das  musst  auch  Du  ftihlen.  Es  ist  nur  eine  personliche  Manie,  dass  das 
Symbol  dieses  Geftihls  bei  mir  gerade  Transdanubien  (Pannonia)  ist  und  keine 
andere  ungarische  Gegend,  —  es  konnte  —  sagen  wir  —  auch  die  Tiefebene 
sein,  doch  es  gibt  einen  Grund;  Transdanubien  ist  nicht  nur  ungarisch,  es  ist 
gleichzeitig  auch  lateinisch,  eine  Gegend  antiker  Kultur,  und  das  ergibt 
zusammen  das  wahrhaft  europaische  Magyarentum,  zu  dem  ich  untrennbar 
gehore,  nicht  nur  passiv,  sondern  —  so  glaube  ich  —  auch  in  meiner  bisherigen 
Tatigkeit,  schaffend  und  dazu  beitragend.  Dies  alles  ist  kein  Zufall  und  kann 
auch  nicht  vergehen,  und  das  werden  wir  beide  gemeinsam  in  unserem  weiteren 
Leben,  falls  nicht  hier  alles  zum  Abschluss  kommt,  uns  und  der  Welt  beweisen, 
dass  das  so  sein  muss.» 

Auf  einer  Karte  vom  3.  Mai  aus  Okormezo  teilt  Honti  mit,  er  habe  mit  einer 
Untersuchung  namens  »Orest  und  Hamlet»  begonnen: 

»i)brigens  kann  ich  jetzt  nicht  mehr  sagen,  dass  ich  keine  Arbeiten  schreibe, 
weil  ich  gestern  mit  dem  Thema  »LInterschied  und  Ubereinstimmung  des 
mittelalterlichen  und  neuzeitlichen  Geistes»  begann.  Dieser  Entschluss  ist  das 
Ergebnis  meiner  Aischylos-Lektiire  und  ich  hoffe,  dass  ich  die  Kraft  haben 
werde  zu  schreiben,  wie  ich  es  mir  vorgestellt  habe.» 

Diese  Studie  wurde  Elontis  letzte  Arbeit  und  erschien  in  der  6.  Nummer  des 
ersten  Jahrgangs  der  Zeitschrift  Magyarok. 

Am  18.  Jum  schreibt  Honti  bereits,  dass  sie  von  Okormezo  weiterziehen.  Auf 
der  Landkarte  kann  man  den  Weg  verfolgen,  den  sie  von  Juni  bis  November, 
von  der  Karpatho-Ukraine  an  die  Westgrenze  Ungarns  zuriicklegen, 
entsprechend  der  Ruckverlagerung  der  Front.  Nach  dem  November  kommt 
keine  Botschaft  mehr  von  Honti  nach  Budapest.  Seine  Kameraden,  die  den 
Krieg  uberlebten,  ubermitteln  seiner  Familie  die  Nachricht,  dass  er  1945  in  den 
letzten  Marztagen  i  Kbphaza  in  der  Nahe  von  Sopron  gestorben  ist,  nur 
ein-zwei  Tage  vor  der  Befreiung. 


JANOS  HONTI  UND  DIE  NACHWELT 


Nach  dem  Tode  Hontis  kiimmerten  sich  seine  Freunde  sogleich  um  die 
Publikation  seiner  hinterlassenen  Werke. 

Zwei  kleinere  Beitrage  erschienen  1945  auf  franzosisch  in  Oriens  Antiquus. 
Honti  hatte  sie  auch  urspriinglich  fur  dieses  Jahrbuch  geschrieben.  (Notices  sur 
le  conte  egyptien  du  Prince  Predestine  und  Deesses  servantes).  Beide  behandeln 
ein  Thema  aus  dem  nahen  Osten.  Noch  im  September  1944,  zwischen  den 
Qualen  des  langen  Zuges,  erkundigte  sich  Honti  nach  dem  Schiksal  dieser 
Aufsatze;  am  17.  September  schrieb  er  aus  Nagyberezna  an  Aladar  Dobrovits: 

»Lieber  Aladar,  Du  siehst,  ich  bin  nicht  so,  dass  ich  nicht  auch  schriftlich  an 
meine  Freunde  denke,  und  obwohl  ich  mchts  zu  schreiben  habe,  schicke  ich  Dir 
doch  eine  Karte.  Vor  allem  danke  ich  Dir  fur  alles,  was  Du  —  wie  ich  hore 
—  in  meiner  Angelegenheit  getan  hast  und  ich  gebe  meiner  Hoffnung 
Ausdruck,  dass  Oriens  Antiquus  eine  gemeinsame  Angelegenheit  grosserer 
Wichtigkeit  wird  als  jene  Dinge,  auf  die  ich  hinwies.  Von  unserem 
Freundeskreis  habe  ich  keinerlei  Nachricht.  Mein  geistiges  Feben  ist  auf  einen 
ausserst  engen  Kreis  begrenzt  bzw.  habe  ich  seinen  Fokus  aut  vertiefende 
Dante-Studien  eingeschrankt;  als  unproduktiv  kann  ich  es  nicht  bezeichnen. 
Und  so  mochte  ich,  dass  auch  Du  keinen  dies  ohne  linea  hast,  wo  auch  friiher 
das  geistige  Feben  taglicher  Gast  war.  Ich  bitte  Dich,  meine  Eltern  von  der 
Ankunft  dieser  Karte  zu  unterrichten.  Ich  ktisse  Euch  alle  fiinf  vielmals 

(Unterschrift:  Tamas  Pilisi). 

Postum  erschien  in  der  Ethnographia  die  Arbeit  »Insel-Fegenden»,  worin 
er  von  dem  Plan  eines  nicht  fertiggestellten  grossen  Buches  berichtet. 

I.J.  1945  erschien  »Orest  und  Hamlet»,  1947  »Das  unbekannte  Volks- 
marchen»,  herausgegeben  von  der  Janos  Honti- Gesellschaft. 

I.J.  1962  gab  der  Akademie-Verlag  einen  Band  »Ausgewahlte  Studien» 
heraus.  Dieser  Sammelband  besteht  zu  einem  grossen  Teil  aus  Aufsatzen,  die  im 
Ausland  in  einer  fremden  Sprache  erschienen  sind  und  damit  den  jiingeren 
ungarischen  Folkloristen  meistens  nicht  bekannt  sein  konnten. 

Im  Ausland  blieb  Hontis  Tod  lange  unbekannt.  So  beschaftigt  sich  E.E. 
Kiefer  in  ihrer  1947  erschienenen  Monographic  (Albert  Wesselski  and  Recent 
Folktale  Research,  Bloomington)  ausfuhrlich  mit  den  Arbeiten  von  Honti, 
ohne  Kenntnis  von  seinem  Tode  zu  haben. 
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Das  ungarische  wissenschaftliche  Leben  nahm  nach  dem  Tode  in  einer  Reihe  von 
Gedenksitzungen,  in  zahlreichen  Nekrologen  wie  auch  Rundfunkvortragen  von 
Honti  Abschied.  Wissenschaftliche  Untersuchungen  und  Bucher  wurden 
seinem  Andenken  gewidmet:  Gyula  Ortutay  widmete  Janos  Honti  seine 
Marchenanthologie,  die  unter  dem  Titel  »Ungarische  Volksmarchen»  in 
zahlreichen  Auflagen  bzw.  Ausgaben  erschien,  Dobrovits  widmete  seine  in  der 
Ethnographia  publizierte  Untersuchung  (»Wirklichkeit,  Mythos,  Symbol»; 
1947)  dem  Andenken  von  Honti. 

Hontis  letzte,  in  Okormezo  geschriebene  Arbeit  —  »Orest  und  Hamlet»  — , 
die  in  einem  Schulheft  handschriftlich  erhalten  blieb,  hat  auch  deshalb,  weil  sie 
nicht  in  einer  volkskundlichen  sondern  in  einer  literarischen  Zeitschrift 
erschien,  einen  geringeren  Einfluss  auf  die  ungarische  Folkloristik  ausgeubt  als 
seine  sonstigen  Werke.  Man  hat  diese  Analyse  des  mittelalterlichen  Tragikum- 
Begriffes  zunachst  als  Abschied  eines  zum  Tode  verurteilten  Wissenschaftlers, 
der  seinem  eigenen  Schicksal  ins  Auge  schaut,  gesehen.  Und  doch  ist  es  mehr  als 
das:  denn  wenn  Honti  hier  den  Begriff  der  antiken  »Mythos-Tragodie»  und  den 
der  mittelalterlichen  »Sagen-Tragodie»  einander  gegentiberstellt,  nimmt  er 
wieder  einmal  Gedankengange  voraus,  wie  sie  zwanzig  Jahre  nach  seinem  Tode 
in  der  internationalen  Folkloristik  und  Asthetik  auftauchen. 

Seine  franzosischen  Freunde  nahmen  auf  einem  Gedenkabend,  den  die 
franzosische  Folklore-Gesellschaft  (La  Societe  franpaise  de  Folklore  et  de 
civilisation  traditionelle)  und  das  Pariser  Ungarische  Institut  gemeinsam  am  26. 
Mai  1948  veranstalteten,  Abschied  von  Janos  Honti;  die  Gedenkrede  hielt  sein 
ehemaliger  Kollege  Andre  Varagnac. 

Zur  50.  Wiederkehr  seines  Geburtstages  veranstaltete  die  I.  Sektion  der 
Ungarischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  eine  Gedenksitzung  zu  seinen 
Ehren.  In  vielen  Aufsatzen  und  Zeitungsartikeln  beschaftigte  man  sich  mit 
seinem  Leben  und  seiner  Tatigkeit. 

Wir  sind  somit  am  Ende  von  Hontis  Lebenslauf  angelangt.  Unsere  folgende 
Aufgabe  ware  es,  seine  Tatigkeit  in  die  ungarische  und  internationale 
Folkloristik  wertend  einzuordnen.  Das  begegnet  mehreren  Schwierigkeiten. 
Honti  starb  direkt  am  Ende  des  Zweiten  Weltkneges,  das  europaische  geistige 
Leben  hatte  damals  so  viele  Verluste  zu  verzeichnen,  dass jede  wissenschaftliche 
Disziplin  sozusagen  jahrelang  Nekrologe  schneb.  Da  er  andererseits  in  so 
jungen  Jahren  starb,  zahlt  man  zu  seinem  Lebenswerk  auch  die  Erstlings- 
arbeiten  und  es  werden  oft  solche  Arbeiten  kritisiert,  die  er  im  Alter  von  22-24 
Jahren  schrieb  und  die  in  einem  anderen  Falle  vollig  marginal  waren. 

Bevor  ich  aber  an  diese  schwierige  Aufgabe  herangehe,  mochte  ich  tur  die 
auslandischen  Leser  eine  Aufstellung  dariiber  geben,  wann  die  einzelnen 
Arbeiten  in  »Studies»  in  Oral  Epic  Tradition))  geschrieben  sind,  wie  die 
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entsprechenden  ungarischen  Titel  lauten  und  wo  sie  zum  ersten  Mai  publiziert 
wurden.  (Ich  darf  anmerken,  dass  die  Terminologie  Hontis  von  den  englischen 
Ubersetzern,  die  keine  Folkloristen  waren,  mitunter  etwas  umstandlich 
wiedergegeben  wird.)  Es  handelt  sich  also  um  folgende  Arbeiten: 
The  tale  —  its  world  (A  mese  vilaga  [Die  Welt  des  Marchens],  Budapest  1937) 
Tale  and  legend  (Mese  es  monda  [Marchen  und  Sage],  In:  Ethnographia  1936) 
Folktale  and  literature  (Nepkolteszetrol  es  irodalomrol  [Uber  Volksdichtung 
und  Titeratur],  In:  Kerekasztal  II.  1936) 

The  background  of  the  folktale  (A  nepmese  hattere  [Der  Elintergrund  des 
Volksmarchens].  In:  Ethnographia  1940) 

The  unknown  folktale  (Az  ismeretlen  nepmese  [Das  unbekannte  Volks- 
marchen].  Erschien  postum  i.J.  1947,  herausgegeben  von  der  Budapester  Janos 
Honti-Gesellschaft) 

On  safeguarding  folk  traditions  (A  nephagyomanyok  megmenteserol  [Uber 
die  Rettung  der  Volksiiberlieferungen].  In:  Debreceni  Szemle  1934) 
Tale-research  and  the  history  of  religion  (Mesetudomany  es  vallastortenet 
[Marchenwissenschaft  und  Religionsgeschichte],  In:  Nepiink  es  Nyelviink  1935) 
Tales  and  myths  on  death  and  immortality  (Mesek  es  mitoszok  halalrol  es 
halhatatlansagrol  [Marchen  und  Mythen  fiber  Tod  und  Unsterblichkeit],  In: 
Ethnographia  1936) 

Orestes  and  Hamlet  (Orestes  es  Hamlet  [Orest  und  Hamlet],  Erschien  postum 
i.J.  1945  in  Nr.  1  von  Magyarok;  Hontis  letztes  Werk). 

Unter  Hontis  Zeitgenossen  und  Freunden  waren  es  Aladar  Dobrovits,  Gyula 
Ortutay,  Janos  Gyorgy  Szilagyi  und  Imre  Trencsenyi-Waldapfel,  die  die 
Tatigkeit  von  Honti  ausfiihrlicher  analysierten.  (U.a.  erschienen  in  englischer 
Sprache  mehrere  kurze  Nachrufevon  Gyula  Ortutay  und  eine  St udie  von  Janos 
Gyorgy  Szilagyi.)  Dobrovits,  Szilagyi  und  Trencsenyi  erwahnten  vor  allem 
Hontis  Beschaftigungen  mit  der  Religionsgeschichte  und  der  Antike.  Ortutay 
gab  Aufschluss  darfiber,  was  bereits  oben  angedeutet  wurde,  fiber  den 
Unterschied  namlich  ihrer  beiden  folkloristischen  Methoden.  »Honti  gehorte  zu 
jenen  Forschern»,  heisst  es  da  u.a.,  »die  der  Meinung  waren,  man  konne  auch 
nicht  die  kleinste  These  uber  die  Wahrheit  mit  Sicherheit  aussagen,  wenn  wir 
nicht  alles  fiber  den  Gegenstand  wissen,  den  wir  wahrnehmen  wollen.  Es  war  in 
ihm  ein  unstillbares  Sehnen  nach  Erkenntnis  und  wir  alle  konnten  diese 
Askese,  diese  Diszipliniertheit  und  gleichzeitig  jene  grenzenlose  Begierde  achten, 
womit  er  die  Welt  kennenlernen  wollte,  denn  das  Volksmarchen  und  jede  Art 
von  Marchen  verlockt  den  Forscher  heute  dazu,  sich  mit  allem  vertraut  zu 
machen:  mit  den  Ideensystemen,  den  Weltanschauungen,  den  Theologien,  den 
Mythen,  den  verschiedensten  Epochen  der  menschlichen  Geschichte,  der 
ganzen  Weltliteratur.  Eine  Moglichkeit,  die  Erkenntnis  der  Welt,  die 
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Anschauungen  liber  die  Welt  zu  erfassen,  wie  sie  uns  durch  das  Marchen,  durch 
die  im  Marchen  zum  Ausdruck  kommende  Weltsicht  und  die  schopferische 
Form  entgegentritt  —  das  war  fur  Janos  Honti  die  Hauptfrage.  In  diesen  Kreis 
zog  er  jedes  Problem.  Das  spornte  ihn  an,  die  Sprachen,  die  Literaturen.  die 
Kulturen,  die  vergangenen  Epochen  so  vollstandig  wie  moglich  kennenzuler- 
nen.  Und  hiermit  hangt  jener  zweite  Charakterzug  seiner  Personlichkeit 
zusammen,  dass  er  sowohl  ein  leidenschaftlicher  Philologe  war,  der  auch  die 
kleinen  Einzelheiten,  die  kleinsten  mikrophilologischen  Erscheinungen  sorg- 
faltig  prlifte,  als  auch  gleichzeitig  ein  leidenschaftlicher  Philosoph,  der  hinter  den 
kleinen  Teilerscheinungen  das  Wesentliche  erkennen  wollte,  das  dirigierende 
Ganze  hinter  den  durch  die  Empirie  gegebenen  vielen  kleinen  Teilmomenten, 
jene  letzten  Prinzipien,  die  jene  Teile  bestimmen,  die  die  einheitliche,  letzte 
Erklarung  geben.  Er  wollte  gleichzeitig  Philologe  und  Philosoph  sein,  mit  der 
ganzen  menschlichen  Leidenschaft  .  .  . 

Wenn  wir  uns  liber  etwas  nicht  einig  waren,  so  kam  das  daher,  dass  er  in  erster 
Linie  liber  den  Text,  als  Philologe,  an  das  Marchen  heranging,  an  die 
verschiedenen  Gattungen  der  Volksepik,  und  so  deren  Wesen,  deren  letzte 
Besonderheiten  und  Gesetzmassigkeiten  erfassen  wollte.  Wenn  ich  seinen 
philologischen  Vorlaufer  nennen  wollte,  so  konnte  ich  sagen,  dass  er  den  Ideen 
von  Jolles  folgend  und  dartiber  debattierend  das  Verstehen  des  Marchens 
beeinflussen  wollte,  wahrend  ich  das  Marchen  durch  die  Gesellschaft,  durch  die 
in  der  Gesellschaft  lebenden  volksttimlichen  schopferischen  Elemente  und 
Werke  und  jene  dirigierenden  Faktoren  verstehen  wollte,  die  das  Volksmarchen 
entwickelt,  bewahrt  und  liberliefert  haben.»  (A  Magyar  Tudomanvos 
Akademia  Nyelv-  es  Irodalomtudomanyi  Osztalvanak  Kozlemenvei.  1961 
Band  17.  326-7.) 

Wie  hervorragend  diese  Abhandlungen  auch  sein  mogen,  so  setzen  sie  doch 
vieles  voraus,  was  ftir  die  Nachkriegsgeneration  durchaus  nicht  so 
selbstverstandlich  ist.  Deshalb  mochte  ich  im  folgenden  ausgehen  von  einer 
Arbeit  eines  Vertreters  dieser  jungen  Generation,  Vilmos  Voigt  (der  ebenfalls 
noch  sehr  jung  war,  als  er  sie  schrieb).  Die  Arbeit  erschien  1964,  nachdem  die 
ungarische  Anthologie  der  ausgewahlten  Werke  Hontis  herausgekommen 
war. 

Vilmos  Voigt  versucht,  Hontis  Platz  in  der  ungarischen  und  internationalen 
Folkloristik  zu  eruieren  und  schreibt  folgendermassen: 

»Honti  is  a  lonely  figure  in  the  history  of  Hungarian  ethnography  as  regards 
his  aims  and  his  works.  His  loneliness  was  by  no  means  releaved  by  appreciation 
from  abroad. » 

Andernorts  (im  Zusammenhang  mit  der  Auseinandersetzung  zwischen 
Honti  und  Solvmossy)  schreibt  er: 

»Honti’s  relationships  to  earlier  prominent  Hungarian  folklorists  are  still 
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uneluciadated.  All  we  can  safely  say  is  that  the  method  to  examine  the  artistic 
whole  of  the  tale  instead  of  particular  motifs  and  types  was  closely  akin  to  the 
ideas  of  the  Hungarian  scholars  Lajos  Katona  and  Gyorgy  Kiraly.» 

Diese  Ausftihrungen  von  Voigt  erwecken  den  Eindruck,  als  vertrate  Honti 
einen  individuellen  »internationalen  Zweig»  der  ungarischen  Volkskunde  im 
Gegensatz  zur  »national  gerichteten»  Folkloristik  und  als  seien  fur  ihn  eher  die 
auslandischen  denn  die  einheimischen  Verbindungen  wesentlich  gewesen. 

So  war  es  aber  nicht.  Voigt  hat  darin  recht,  dass  Honti  jene  Linie 
weiterfuhrte,  die  vor  ihm  durch  Lajos  Katona  vertreten  wurde,  und  es  ist  kein 
Zufall,  dass  er  sein  erstes  Buch  fur  die  Serie  der  FF-Gesellschaft  einsandte,  die 
durch  Lajos  Katona  so  eifrig  unterstiitzt  wurde. 

Voigt  liess  sich  offenbar  durch  Hontis  ungliicklichen  Streit  mit  Solymossy 
tauschen,  fiber  den  wir  oben  bereits  ausfiihrlich  sprachen.  Gleichzeitig  war 
Honti  aber  vielen  bedeutenden  Vertretern  der  ungarischen  Ethnographic  sehr 
freundschaftlich  verbunden,  auch  solchen,  die  viel  »nationaler»  orientiert  waren 
als  Solymossy.  So  schrieb  z.B.  Istvan  Gyorffy  (1884-1939),  einer  unserer 
bedeutendsten  nationalen  Ethnographen  in  der  Zeit  zwischen  den  beiden 
Weltkriegen,  einer  der  hervorragendsten  Erforscher  der  ungarischen 
Einzelgehofte,  der  volkstiimlichen  Gebaude  und  der  ungarischen  ethnischen 
Gruppen,  im  September  1932  folgendes  iiber  Honti: 


ZEUGNIS 

Hiermit  bescheinige  ich,  dass  Herr  Dr.  Janos  Honti  von  Anfang  Juli  1930  bis 
zum  1.  August  1932  fleissig  die  Sammlungen  unseres  Institus  besucht  hat,  vor 
allem  die  Fachbibliothek,  wo  er  wertvolle,  auch  vor  Berufenen  anerkannte 
wissenschaftliche  Forschungen  getrieben  hat.  Vom  I.  August  1930  an  setzt  er 
diese  Tatigkeit  mcht  nur  fort,  sondern  er  kommt  regelmassig  zwecks 
Untersuchung  der  Verwahrung  und  Konservierung  der  Institutssammlungen 
und  nimmt  fortlaufend  teil  an  den  Bibliotheksarbeiten.  Durch  diese  Arbeit  hat 
er  eine  hervorragende  Versiertheit  in  der  einschlagigen  wissenschaftlichen 
Bibliographic  erlangt  sow.e  auch  in  den  B.bliotheksarbeiten.  Er  hat  die 
handschriftliche  Folkloresammlung  unseres  Instituts  selbstandig  inventarisiert 
und  bearbeitet.  Auch  durch  seme  Sprachkenntnisse  (Deutsch,  Englisch, 
Franzosisch.  ltalienisch)  hat  er  den  Besuchern  unserer  Bibliothek  und  unserer 
Sammlungen  Dienste  geleistet.  Er  praktizierte  ferner  im  Maschineschreiben 
und  in  administrativer  Anwendung  der  genannten  Sprachen. 

Unserer  vierjahrigen  Erfahrung  gemiiss  besitzt  Dr.  Janos  Honti  erne  sem 
Lebensalter  iibersteigende  wissenschaftliche  Bildung,  er  ist  \  ielseitig  inter essiei  t 
und  arbeitet  fleissig,  zuverlassig  und  gewissenhaft. 
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Es  ist  zu  bedauern,  dass  unsere  Institut  nicht  in  der  Lage  ist,  seine  Dienste  zu 
honorieren  und  ihm  fur  die  Zukunft  sichern  zu  konnen. 

Budapest,  den  1.  September  1932. 

Dr.  Istvan  Gyorffy 

Direktor  des  Nationalmuseums,  Leiter 
der  Ethnographischen  Abteilung 


A  Is  Honti  i.  J.  1932  nach  Deutschland  fahren  wollte,  schrieb  Gyorffy  ebenfalls 
emen  dieses  Vorhaben  in  warmen  Worten  unterstutzenden  Brief.  Ahnliche 
Beispiele  liessen  sich  auch  aus  der  spateren  Zeit  reichlich  anfuhren.  Ware  Honti 
die  »alleinstehende»  Figur  der  ungarischen  Ethnographic  gewesen,  dann  waren 
nicht  18  Beitrage  von  ihm  in  der  zentralen  Zeitschrift  der  Ungarischen 
Ethnographischen  Gesellschaft,  der  Ethnographia,  erschienen  und  dann  hatte 
er  nicht  so  viele  Vortrage  in  eben  dieser  Gesellschaft  gehalten.  Voigt  irrt  also  in 
der  Annahme,  Hontis  Vorstellungen  hatte  nur  der  Stemma-Kreis  verstanden 
und  gewiirdigt,  denn  auch  unsere  Provinzzeitschriften  baten  ihn  mit  gleichem 
Eiter  urn  Beitrage,  er  wurde  eingeladen  zu  Vortragen  in  der  Provinz,  als 
Vortragender  an  den  Sommeruniversitaten  usw.  Er  stand  im  Mittelpunkt  des 
ungarischen  geistigen  Lebens,  nicht  am  Rande.  Das  Besondere  an  seiner 
Tatigkeit  ist  vielleicht,  dass  er  sich  als  Folklorist  so  viel  mit  den  keltischen  und 
islandischen  Uberlieferungen  beschaftigt,  da  sich  damals  eher  die  Literaturhi- 
stonker  als  die  Folkloristen  dafiir  interessierten.  In  Kreisen  der  jungen 
ungarischen  Intelligenz  war  jedoch  die  Beschaftigung  mit  der  keltischen 
Literatur  zu  jener  Zeit  ziemlich  »in». 

Es  ist  naturhch  nicht  leicht,  diesen  so  jung  verstorbenen  Forscher  in  die 
europaische  Folkloristik  einzuordnen. 

Max  Luthi  kann  in  der  sechsten  Auflage  seines  hervorragenden  Buches  mit 
dem  Titel  »Marchen»  so  viel  sagen:  »Janos  Honti:  Studies  in  Oral  Epic  Tradition. 
Enthalt  vorwiegend  Aufsatze  zum  Marchen:  Eigenarten,  Hintergriinde, 
Verhaltnis  zur  Literatur  u.a.  (»the  rich  product  of  an  interrupted  career»). 

Von  seiner  friihen  Jugend  an  wollte  Honti  auf  die  Gesamtheit  der 
Gattungsfragen  der  in  der  miindlichen  Uberlieferung  lebenden  europaischen 
Volksepik  Artwort  geben:  auf  die  Reihenfolge  und  das  Wie  ihrer 
geschichthchen  Entwicklung,  auf  das  Verhaltnis  der  einzelnen  Verzweigungen 
zueinander,  auf  die  Gesetzmassigkeit  der  Entwicklung  der  epischen  Formen 
und  auf  das  Verhaltnis  zwischen  Folklore  und  Literatur. 

Em  solches  Ziel  kann  sich  nur  ein  Wissenschaftler  mit  aussergewohnlichen 
Fahigkeiten  setzen.  Schon  der  noch  kindlich  junge  Honti  konnte  —  nur  so  zum 
Zeitvertreib  —  die  ungarischen  Volksmarchen  fehlerfrei  gruppieren  er  leistete 
also  erne  Arbeit,  die  im  allgemeinen  altere  Forscher  mit  einem  grossen  Apparat 
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durchfiihren.  Fremde  Sprachen  eignete  er  sich  leicht  an,  er  kannte  die 
internationale  Fachliteratur  ausgezeichnet,  seine  philologische  Genauigkeit 
war  maximal.  Zu  all  dem  kam  seine  scharfe  Logik  sowie  seine  klinstlerische 
Empfanglichkeit:  Honti  konnte  also  zu  Recht  hoffen,  seine  anspruchsvolle 
Zielsetzung  verwirklichen  zu  konnen. 

In  seiner  ersten  Zeit  folgte  er  der  Methode  der  finnischen  historisch- 
geographischen  Schule.  Das  war  eine  notwendige  Phase  der  Folkloristik:  ein 
Vorordnen  der  Prosa-Epik,  wie  sie  in  den  internationalen  Varianten  lebte,  denn 
ohne  die  Folklore-Philologie  ware  die  Untersuchung  des  gesammelten 
Materials  bereits  um  die  Jahrhundertwende  unmoglich  geworden.  Spater  hat  er 
dann  diese  Methode  kritisiert;  in  seinem  Buch  »Die  Welt  des  Marchens»  hat  er 
das  auch  deutlich  zum  Ausdruck  gebracht. 

Er  stimmte  jedoch  mit  den  Kritikern  der  historisch-geographischen  Methode 
nicht  in  allem  uberein.  Obwohl  Albert  Wesselski  einen  grossen  Einfluss  auf 
seine  Werke  hatte,  kann  er  sich  nicht  dessen  Meinung  anschliessen,  dass  die 
europaischen  Marchen  aus  dem  Osten  nach  Europa  gelangt  waren.  In  der  Frage 
des  Marchen-Ursprungs  unterscheidet  sich  seine  Meinung  auch  von  der  C.W. 
von  Sydows,  dem  zweiten  bedeutenden  Kritiker  der  finnischen  Schule.  (Diese 
Erorterungen  kann  man  in  seiner  Arbeit  Celtic  Studies  and  European  folk-tale 
research  nachlesen.) 

Er  verlor  nicht  viel  Zeit  mit  der  Kritisierung  der  finnischen  Schule,  obgleich  er 
in  mehreren  kleineren  Untersuchungen  zum  Ausdruck  brachte,  dass  die 
Marchenforschung  »lockerere»  Formen  brauche.  (Dieses  »lockerer»  bedeutete, 
dass  dem  Sammeln  der  Varianten  und  dem  Feststellen  des  Wanderns  der 
Marchen  die  asthetische  und  ideengeschichtliche  Untersuchung  zu  folgen  hat.) 

Ein  Vorbild  war  darin  zweifellos  das  1930  erschienene  Buch  von  Andre  Jolles. 
Danach  analysierte  Honti  keine  Typen  und  Motive  mehr,  suchte  nicht  nach 
Archetypen,  sondern  er  wandte  sich  der  Untersuchung  der  Grundideen  der 
Gattungen  zu.  Seine  Gattungstheorie  lasst  sich  folgendermassen  zusammen- 
fassen: 

Auf  jeder  gesellschaftlichen  Entwicklungsstufe  entstehen  dichterische 
Gattungen,  ob  es  sich  nun  um  die  mundliche  Uberlieferung  handelt  oder  um  die 
schriftlich  fixierte  Dichtung.  Deren  Herausbildung  ist  naturlich  kein 
Zufallsereignis,  sondern  in  erster  Linie  erhalten  jene  verschiedenen  Grundideen 
dichterische  Form  in  ihnen,  die  die  jeweiligen  Gemeinschaften  am  meisten 
beschaftigen.  Die  Gattungen  sind  also  die  auch  formal  optimalen 
Ausdrucksmoglichkeiten  einiger  in  einer  bestimmten  Zeit  herrschenden  Ideen. 

Jolles  »Einfache  Formen»  iibten  vielleicht  auf  keinen  anderen  Folkloristen 
einen  so  grossen  Einfluss  aus  wie  gerade  auf  Honti,  obgleich  Jolles  auch  spater 
noch  Nachfolger  fand  und  neue  Diskussionen  und  Reflexionen  mitnerte.  So 
ging  z.B.  Kurt  Ranke  auf  ihn  ein  in  seinem  Vortrag  »Einfache  Formen» 
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(Internationaler  Kongress  der  Volkserzahlungsforscher  in  Kiel  und  Kopen- 
hagen,  1961).  Jene  Diskussionen  betreffen  mitunter  nicht  die  Grundprinzipien 
von  Jolles,  sondern  es  geht  darum,  inwiefern  die  von  Jolles  als  »einfache 
Formen»  bezeichneten  Erscheinungen  tatsachlich  »einfache»  Formen  sind.  Es 
finden  sich  darunter  solche,  die  man  nicht  auf  eine  bestimmte  Grundidee 
zurtickfiihren  kann.  Das  gilt  z.B.  fur  den  Mythos,  fur  den  Jolles  eine  ausserst 
vereinfachte  Definition  bringt,  oder  den  »Kasus»,  mit  dem  man  sich  im 
Jahrgang  1973  der  Zeitschrift  Fabula  beschaftigte  (Robert  Koch:  Der  Kasus 
und  A.  Jolles’  Theorie  »von  den  einfachen  Formen».  Fabula  1973.  Bd.  14.  Heft 
3.  194  ff.)  Jolles  wie  auch  Honti  befassten  sich  vor  allem  deshalb  mit  jenen  sog. 
»einfachen»  Formen,  da  sie  meinten,  die  allgemeinen  Gesetzmassigkeiten  der 
Entstehung  der  dichterischen  Gattungen  hier  besser  erfassen  zu  konnen  als  bei 
den  literarischen  Genres,  wo  man  mit  aller  Sicherheit  mit  noch  komplizierteren 
Komponenten  zu  rechnen  hat. 

Wie  wir  sahen,  sucht  Honti  in  einer  Reihe  seiner  Arbeiten  danach,  wie  die 
jeder  Gattung  gemeinsamen  epischen  Elemente  zu  einer  Einheit  werden  und  wie 
sie  die  verschiedenen  Gedankeninhalte  ausdriicken.  Gleichzeitig  interessierte 
ihn  aber  auch  stark  eine  andere  Frage:  das  Verhaltnis  zwischen  dem 
Marchentypus  und  den  einzelnen  Marchenvarianten  zueinander.  Dieser  Frage 
geht  er  in  mehreren  ungarischsprachigen  Untersuchungen  nach,  und  auch  auf 
deutsch  in  »Marchenmorphologie  und  Marchentypologie».  Diese  Arbeit 
erschien  in  Schweden  und  ist  zweifellos  diejenige  Arbeit  von  Honti,  die  den 
grossten  Einfluss  ausgeiibt  hat. 

Alan  Dundes  schreibt  beispielsweise  dariiber: 

»The  Hungarian  folklorist  Hans  Honti  (1939)  has  given  probably  the  best 
description  of  the  tale  type  as  a  unit.  He  observes  that  there  are  three  possible 
ways  of  looking  at  the  tale  type  as  a  unit.  First,  the  tale  type  is  a  binding  together 
of  a  number  of  motifs;  second,  the  tale  type  stands  as  an  individual  entity  in 
contrast  with  other  tale  types;  and  third,  the  tale  type  is,  so  to  speak,  a  substance 
which  is  manifested  in  multiple  appearances  called  variants.  Honti  then  points 
out  that  in  purely  morphological  terms,  a  tale  type  is  only  a  formal  unit  when 
contrasted  with  other  tale  types.  He  rejects  the  other  two  types  of  unity  after 
making  a  comparison  with  botanical  classification.  He  notes  that  plants  are 
composed  of  similar  morphological  elements:  roots,  stalks,  leaves,  and  so  on. 
However  much  these  elements  may. differ  in  different  types,  they  are  uniform 
within  individual  types.  Thus  man  can  put  plants  into  a  structurally  based 
classification  system  according  to  the  constitution  of  their  roots,  stalks,  leaves, 
and  so  on.  But,  in  the  case  of  folktales,  the  type  is  either  made  up  of  a  variable 
combination  of  motifs  or  a  great  number  of  variants.  In  other  words,  the 
constituent  elements  of  folktales,  according  to  Honti,  are  not  constant,  but 
rather  extremely  variable.  This  makes  strictly  morphological  classification 
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difficult. »  (Alan  Dundes:  Analytic  Essays  in  Folklore.  The  Hague,  Paris  1975, 
64.  p.) 

Ina  Maria  Greverus  reflektierte  in  einem  1964  in  Athen  gehaltenen  Vortrag 
folgendermassen  iiber  diese  Untersuchung: 

»Honti  legt  besonderes  Gewicht  auf  das  Grund-  oder  Zentralmotiv,  wofiir  er 
auch  den  Ausdruck  Grundgedanke  benutzt.  Honti,  der  —  als  theoretischen 
Vorschlag  —  ein  nach  morphologischen  Gesichtspunkten  aufgebautes 
Marchensystem  erortert,  mochte  alle  Marchen,  die  identische  und  verwandte 
Motive  enthalten,  zu  Gruppen  fiigen,  ausgehend  von  dem  Zentral-  oder 
Grundmotiv,  um  das  sich  nach  ihm  bei  morphologisch  verwandten 
Marchentypen  die  verschiedenen  Motive  gruppieren  miissen.  Er  schlagt  also  ein 
synthetisches  statt  eines  analytischen  Verfahrens  vor.  Zwar  entspricht  Hontis 
Typusbegriff  weitgehend  dem  von  Thompson  (Der  Marchentyp  ist  eine 
formelle,  morphologische  Einheit  gegenuber  der  Vielheit  der  anderen 
Marchentypen-independent  existence;  der  Gegenstand  der  Uberlieferung  ist  die 
Einheit  des  Typus-traditional  tale),  aber  statt  einer  historisch-genetischen 
Verwandtschaft,  die  sich  in  der  charakteristischen  Motivkombination  zeigt, 
spricht  Honti  von  einer  Stammverwandtschaft,  die  fur  ihn  bis  auf  das 
Zentralmotiv  (auch  als  Grundgedanke  bezeichnet)  zuruckgefuhrt  werden  kann. 
Damit  geht  er  aus  dem  Bereich  des  Stoffes  (zu  dem  fur  uns  Typus  und  Motiv 
gehoren)  in  den  Bereich  des  Gehaltes  iiber.  Konsequent  durchgefuhrt  kamen  wir 
so  zu  einem  Ideen-Stammbaum  nicht  nur  der  Gattung  Marchen,  sondern 
samtlicher  Erzahlgattungen  uberhaupt.»  (1 V.  International  Congress  for  Folk- 
Narrative  Research  in  Athens,  Athens  1965.  133.  p.) 

Wir  konnten  Hontis  Methode  am  ehesten  als  morphologisch  oder 
phanomenologisch  gerichtete  Forschung  bezeichnen,  wenn  auch  er  sich  nicht 
als  Vertreter  dieser  Richtungen  bezeichnet  hat.  Es  ist  aber  wahrscheinlich,  dass 
der  morphologische  Gesichtspunkt  spater  eine  Hauptrolle  fur  ihn  gespielt 
haben  wiirde.  — 

Im  folgenden  mochte  ich  noch  auf  einige  solche  Fragen  eingehen,  die 
vielleicht  besser  in  seinen  nur  ungarisch  erschienenen  Werken  zum  Ausdruck 
kommen  und,  obwohl  sie  keine  zentrale  Bedeutung  haben,  ein  interessantes 
Licht  werfen  auf  Hontis  philosophische  Anschauungen. 

Das  ist  zum  Beispiel  der  Begriff  des  Antimarchens.  Der  Ausdruck 
Antimarchen  wurde  bereits  von  Jolles  benutzt,  der  dazu  schreibt:  »Man  konnte 
nur  erwarten  .  .  .  dass  wir  neben  der  Form,  in  der  der  Lauf  der  Dinge  so  geordnet 
ist,  dass  sie  den  Anforderungen  der  naiven  Moral  vollig  entsprechen,  eine  Form 
finden  wiirden,  in  der  die  naiv  unmoralische  Welt  des  Tragischen  sich  verdichtet 
_ kurz  es  muss  ein  Antimarchen  geben.»  (241-2) 

Jolles  nahm  an,  ein  solches  »Antimarchen»  habe  es  z.B.  in  der  klassischen 
Antike  und  in  der  keltischen  Uberlieferung  gegeben.  Er  selbst  hat  diesen 
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Gedanken  nicht  weiter  iiberpriift.  Honti  dagegen  ging  in  beide  von  Jolles 
gewiesene  Richtungen  und  suchte  nach  dem  Antimarchen  in  der  Antike  und  in 
der  keltischen  Tradition. 

Die  Suche  nach  dem  Antimarchen  schwingt  jedoch  unvermeidlich  wieder 
zuriick  zur  Grundfrage  der  verschiedenen  epischen  Gattungen.  Vom  antiken 
Antimarchen  handelt  z.B.  eine  postume  Arbeit  von  ihm,  »Notices  sur  le  conte 
egyptien  du  Prince  Predestines  Der  altagyptischen  Geschichte  von  den  beiden 
Briidern  fehlt  bekanntlich  der  Schluss.  Zu  Beginn  der  Geschichte  wird  dem 
Helden  ein  tragisches  Ende  geweissagt.  Aus  dem  uns  iiberlieferten 
unvollendeten  Text  geht  nicht  hervor,  ob  sich  die  tragische  Voraussage,  das 
Geschick  erftillt  oder  ob  der  Held  seinem  Schicksal  irgendwie  entrinnen  kann. 
Man  hat  wiederholt  versucht  herauszufinden,  wie  das  Ende  dieser  Geschichte 
eigentlich  aussah.  (In  Ungarn  hat  zuletzt  ein  ehemaliger  Schuler  von  Dobrovits 
liber  dieses  Thema  geschrieben.) 

Honti  nahert  sich  auch  dieser  Frage  gattungstheoretisch.  Wenn  die  Geschichte 
gut  ausgeht,  dann  steht  sie  dem  spateren  Zaubermarchen  nahe.  Hat  sie  kein  gutes 
Ende,  kann  es  eine  Glaubenssage  sein  oder  aber  eine  literarische  Novelle.  Honti 
ist  in  dieser  seiner  Arbeit  geneigt,  die  Geschichte  nicht  der  Volksdichtung 
zuzuordnen  sondern  eine  literarische  Gattung,  eine  Novelle,  darin  zu  sehen, 

womit  er  sie  eigentlich  aus  dem  Bereich  der  angenommenen  antiken 
Antimarchen  eliminiert. 

In  der  von  Jolles  gewiesenen  zweiten  Richtung  sucht  Honti  auch  die 
keltischen  Antimarchen.  Hier  kommt  er  letzten  Endes  zu  dem  Schluss,  dass  — 
wie  er  dergleichen  findet  —  wirklich  ein  Mythos  vorliegt  und  kein 

Marchen.  Jene  Geschichten  also,  die  einen  tragischen  Ausgang  haben,  sind _ 

auch  wenn  sie  viele  Marchenmotive  enthalten  —  tatsachlich  Mvthen. 

Die  bedeutendste  der  zu  diesem  Themakreis  gehorenden  zahlreichen  Studien 
ist  die  auch  in  seine  enghsche  Anthologie  aufgenommene  Arbeit  »Marchen  und 
Mythen  von  Tod  und  Unsterblichkeits  Die  beiden  Schulbeispiele,  auf  die  er 
stets  zuruckkommt,  sind  einmal  der  Marchentypus  AaTh  471  —  vor  allem 
dessen  ungarische  Varianten  -  und  eine  solche  Geschichte,  die  in  der  ersten 
Ausgabe  von  AaTh  gar  nicht  vorkam:  die  Geschichte  vom  Konigssohn,  der 
unsterbhch  sein  wollte.  (Im  ungarischen  Marchenkatalog  von  lanos  Berze 
Nagy  tragt  sie  die  Nummer  342*.) 

Letztere  jedoch  -  wenn  sie  auch  in  Marchenform  erscheint  -  ist  kein  echtes 
Antimarchen.  Die  Geschichte  vom  Konigssohn,  der  das  Jenseits  besucht  und 
sich  nach  Unsterbhchkeit  sehnt,  kann  namlich  zweierlei  Ende  nehmen.  Kehrt  er 

(T-!udl?  Wdt)  ZUrUCk’  g£ht  ^  ZUgrunde  <wie  die  Helden  der  irischen 
Fahrten)  Uberlebt  er,  so  geschieht  das  nicht  auf  der  Erde,  in  der  menschlichen 

elt  sondern  in  einer  anderen,  jenseitigen  Existenz,  —  er  verwandelt  sich  dann 

a  so  gleichsam  in  einen  Toten,  denn  nur  die  Toten  sind  unsterblich.  Die  Helden 
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der  Marchen  aber  finden  ihr  Gluck  stets  in  dieser  Welt. 

Honti  weist  hier  darauf  hin,  als  aus  dem  Mythos  ein  Marchen  wurde,  da  habe 
das  Marchen  versucht,  das  urspriinglich  tragische  Ende  in  einen  dem  Marchen 
entsprechenden  »guten»  Ausgang  zu  verwandeln.  »Deshalb  konnte  aus  dem 
Bran-Mythos  ein  Marchen  werden  und  auf  diesem  Wege  ein  Antimarchen»  — 
schreibt  Honti  — ,  »oder  es  kann  auch  sein,  dass  die  Zwischenstufe  des 
Marchens  hier  gar  nicht  notig  war.  Aber  die  ungarischen  Varianten 
verwandelten  sich  deshalb  zurtick  und  nahmen  wieder  Mythos-Charakter  an, 
weil  der  Anspruch  des  Marchens,  der  von  einem  schlechten  Ausgang  nichts 
horen  will,  in  Aktion  trat  und  sich  dem  Geist  des  Antimarchens  widersetzte.  Der 
Marchen-Anspruch  formte  einen  Mythos:  das  hatte  er  nicht  tun  konnen,  wenn 
nicht  schon  von  Anfang  an  eine  Verbindung  und  eine  Seelenverwandtschaft 
zwischen  Mythos  und  Marchen  bestanden  hatte:  eine  Verbindung  und  eine 
Ahnlichkeit  nicht  nur  in  der  ausseren  epischen  Form,  sondern  auch  in  dem 
darin  zum  Ausdruck  kommenden  Weltbild.» 

Nur  als  Anmerkung  sei  hier  folgendes  erwahnt:  dass  Honti  recht  hatte,  wurde 
nach  seinem  Tode  durch  die  Marchen  von  Lajos  Ami  bewiesen,  einem  der 
bedeutendsten  Marchenerzahler  unseres  Jahrhunderts.  Publiziert  wurden  sie 
i.J.  1968  durch  Sandor  Erdesz.  Ami,  der  halb  ungarischer,  halb  zigeunerischer 
Abstammung  war,  kannte  viele  Marchen  mit  einem  schlechten  Ausgang:  ihre 
Motive  sind  die  ublichen  europaischen  Zaubermarchen-Motive,  die  Marchen 
lassen  sich  meist  in  die  Typen  von  AaTh  einordnen,  doch  enden  sie  eben  nicht 
»glticklich»,  sondern  der  Held  stirbt.  Was  Honti  also  erlolglos  in  der 
altagyptischen  und  keltischen  Uberlieferung  suchte  —  das  nicht  positiv 
ausgehende  Zaubermarchen  —  :  in  seiner  Heimat  hatte  er  es  finden  konnen,  der 
i.J.  1886  geborene  Lajos  Ami  tiberlebte  Honti  um  einiges,  er  starb  im  August 
1963.  Im  Vorwort  zu  seinem  Buch  merkt  Sandor  Erdesz  den n  auch  an,  er  habe 
bei  der  Untersuchung  der  Marchen  Amis  versucht,  die  von  Honti  empfohlene 
»lockerere»  Marchenforschung  anzuwenden:  »das  Verstandnis  der  Marchen- 
welt,  die  Aufdeckung  des  Marchenhintergrundes.» 

Eine  zweite,  eng  mit  dem  Antimarchen  zusammenhangende  Frage,  die  Honti 
beschaftigte,  war  der  Begnff  von  Zeit  und  Raum  in  Marchen  und  Mytho^In 
der  Geschichte  vom  Konigssohn,  der  unsterbhch  sein  wollte,  spielt  die  Zeit 
die  Hauptrolle:  die  Zeit  ist  der  Gegner,  den  der  Konigssohn  besiegen  will,  den  er 
aber  als  Sterblicher  nicht  uberwinden  kann,  sondern  nur  als  Ehemann  der 
Feenkonigin  (der  dann  aber  schon  nicht  mehr  Mensch,  sondern  einer  der 
Unsterblichen  ist).  (S.  Hontis  Arbeit  »Marchen  und  Mythen  von  Tod  und 
Unsterblichkeit»). 

Auch  mit  dem  Begriff  des  Raums  beschaftigen  sich  einige  seiner  Studien.  Die 
Arbeit  »Uber  den  Odysseus  des  Mittelalters»  behandelt  das  horizontale 
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Weltbild,  die  Ausfuhrungen  in  »Der  Hintergrund  des  Volksmarchens»  das 
vertikale  Weltbild.  Im  »horizonta!en»  antiken  Weltbild  erstreckt  sich  die 
menschliche  Welt  bis  zu  den  Saulen  des  Herakles,  dariiber  hinaus  existiert  nur 
ein  Zief  von  wo  es  »kein  Zurtick»  gibt.  Dem  gegeniiber  ist  das  Weltbild  der 
Marchen  im  allgemeinen  »vertikal»:  der  Held  begibt  sich  entweder  — 
gezwungen  oder  treiwillig  —  in  eine  untere  Welt  auf  Abenteuersuche  oder  er 
gelangt  —  den  himmelhohen  Baum  erklimmend  —  in  eine  obere  Welt. 
(Letzteres  ist  ein  speziell  ungarisches  Marchenmotiv.) 

All  dies  zeigt  ein  Andenken  an  altere  Kosmogonien,  und  ein  grosserTeilder 
ungarischen  Forscher  bringt  das  Marchenmotiv  vom  »himmelhohen  Baum» 
mit  dem  Weltbild  des  Schamanismus  in  Verbindung. 

Honti  verwendet  den  Begriff  von  Raum  und  Zeit  auch  am  liebsten  dafiir,  urn 
auf  die  Ubereinstimmung  und  die  Differenzen  der  epischen  Gattungen 
hinzuweisen.  Und  wie  ein  wiederkehrendes  Motiv  ersteht  hier  der  junge  Honti 
aufs  neue,  jener,  der  sich  mit  der  Sternenkunde  beschaftigte  und  sich  in  die 
mathematische  Logik  vertiefte.  Denn  nun  befasst  er  sich  mit  solchen  Epochen. 
wo  Religion  und  Naturwissenschaften  noch  nicht  getrennt  waren,  wo  das 
religiose  Weltbild  und  die  Kosmogonie  eng  zusammengehorten.  Und  hier 
mochte  ich  noch  hinzuftigen:  die  kosmogonischen  Ziige  werden  von  den 
Folkloristen  meist  zur  Aufdeckung  »ethnischer»  Merkmale  benutzt,  aus  dem 
Begriff  von  Raum  und  Zeit  im  Marchen  versucht  man  auf  die  Urheimat  des 
einzelnen  Marchens  bzw.  Marchentypus  zu  schhessen.  Honti  aber  interessierte 
viel  mehr:  die  Kosmogonie  ganzer  geschichtlicher  Zeitalter.  Das  geographische 
Gebiet  aber,  wo  er  dies  unterucht,  ist  in  der  Hauptsache  Europa  bzw.  dariiber 
hinaus  die  alten  Hochkulturen  im  mittleren  Osten  (Agypten,  Mesopotamien), 
jenes  Gebiet  also,  wo  er  die  Spur  des  »europaischen»  Marchens  und  Mythos 
verfolgen  kann. 

Ich  habe  bereits  dariiber  geschrieben,  wie  gern  sich  Honti  mit  der  Antike 
beschaftigte.  Vielleicht  geschah  dies  auf  Anregung  des  Freundeskreises,  doch 
ftihlte  er  sich  auch  davon  unabhangig  von  der  Antike  angezogen.  Soweit  ich 
mich  zurtickerinnern  kann,  hat  er  mit  Dobrovits  standig  z.B.  iiber  die 
gattungsmassige  Zuordnung  der  Gilgamesch-Geschichte  debattiert  und  in  einem 
1938  aus  Paris  geschriebenen  Brief  betonte  ererneut,  das  Gilgamesch  sei  seiner 
Meinung  nach  kein  Epos.  Mit  der  Frage  nach  dem  Genre  der  altagyptischen 
Erzahlungen  befasste  er  sich  ebenfalls  bis  zu  seinem  Tode.  In  der  nach  seinem 
Tode  verolfentlichten  Arbeit  »Deesses  servantes»  untersucht  er  das  Verhaltnis 
der  antiken  Mythen  zueinander:  den  agyptischen  Isis-Mythos  und  seine 
griechischen  Parallelen. 

Seine  letzte  Abhandlung  namens  »Orest  und  Hamlet»  erhellt  die  antike  und 
mittelalterliche  Formulierung  des  durch  den  Freudianismus  so  oft  behandelten 
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Vater-Mutter-Sohn  —  Verhaltnisses.  Orest  wie  auch  Hamlet  seien  gezwungen 
gewesen,  ihre  Mutter  umzubringen,  um  den  Tod  des  Vaters  zu  rachen,  doch  sei 
das  in  einer  Weise  und  mit  Folgen  geschehen,  die  der  Anschauung  des  Zeitalters 
entsprachen.  Mit  Recht  schrieb  Dobrovits  dariiber: 

»Und  hier,  an  diesem  Punkt,  wurde  er  mehr  als  ein  Folklorist  oder  Philologe 
oder  Literaturhistoriker:  ein  philosophischer  Fundierer  der  Marchen- 
wissenschaft  und  ein  Kulturphilosoph,  einer,  der  die  europaische  Kultur  in 
hervorragender  Weise  verstand  und  verstehen  machte.» 

Uber  Hontis  Werk  haben  sowohl  Ortutay  wie  auch  andere  des  ofteren 
geschrieben,  es  sei  ein  Torso  geblieben.  Das  ist  wahr,  doch  handelt  es  sich  um 
einen  solchen  Torso,  von  dem  Rilke  dichtete: 

Wir  kannten  nicht  sein  unerhortes  Haupt, 

darin  die  Augenapfel  reiften.  Aber 

sein  Torso  gliiht  noch  wie  ein  Kandelaber, 


Sonst  stiinde  dieser  Stein  entstellt  und  kurz 
unter  der  Schultern  durchsichtigem  Sturz 
und  flimmerte  nicht  so  wie  Raubtierfelle; 

und  brache  nicht  aus  alien  seinen  Randern 
aus  wie  ein  Stern:  denn  da  ist  kerne  Stelle, 

die  dich  nicht  sieht.  Du  musst  dein  Teben  andern. 

(Archaischer  Torso  Apollos) 

Der  Gott  Apoll  ist  auch  der  Hauptheld  in  der  Arbeit  »Orest  und  Hamlet», 
jener  griechische  Gott,  auf  dessen  Weltordnung  der  bereits  mit  einem  Fuss  >m 
Grabe  stehende  Honti  vertraute.  Seine  Helligkeit  zerstreut  die  »nach  den 
blutigen  Gesetzen  der  alten  Welt  verdichteten  Nebelwirren»  (»Orest  und 

Hamlet»).  ,  , 

Und  wenn  wir  jenen  Torso  kennenlernen,  das  unvollendete  Werk  des  jungen 

Janos  Honti,  dann  begreifen  auch  wir:  wir  miissen  unser  Leben  andern. 

kh  mochte  diese  Gedanken  ausklingen  lassen  mit  folgendem:  Honti  gehorte 
zu  jenen  die  die  Gesetzmassigkeiten  der  in  der  Schriftlichkeit  oder  in  der 
mundlichen  Uberlieferung  lebenden  Dichtung  gut  kennen,  doch  in  der 
Zusammengehorigkeit  beider  betonte  er  lieber  die  Ahnhchkeit  als  den  Unter- 
schied  Er  war  ein  humanistischer  Kulturphilosoph:  ihm  gait  die  mundlich 
und  schriftlich  tradierte  Dichtung  gleichermassen  als  ebenburtiges  Quellen- 
material  menschlichen  Denkens. 

Seine  Wirksamkeit  hing  eng  mi!  der  Reihe  der  FFC  zusammen.  H.er  erseh.en 
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sein  erstes  Buch  und  hier  ware  auch  seine  dritte  Monographie  erschienen.  die 
dann  jedoch  nicht  geschrieben  wurde.  Ohne  die  Ermunterung  durch  die 
finnischen  Kollegen  ware  Honti  vielleicht  nie  ein  Marchenforscher  geworden. 
In  der  Zeit  zwischen  den  beiden  Weltkriegen  war  seine  Tatigkeit  mit  der 
Reihe  der  FFC  eng  verbunden. 


NACHWORT 


Wegen  des  »unregelmassigen»  Charakters  des  Buches  habe  ich  keine 
Anmerkungen  gegeben,  sondern  die  Quellen  jeweils  im  Text  zitiert;  zur 
Erganzung  mochte  ich  jedoch  noch  einige  Angaben  hinzufugen. 

Uber  die  ungarische  Sektion  der  FF  habe  ich  ausser  den  im  Text  genannten 
Quellen  die  folgenden  verwendet:  Vilmos  Dioszegi,  Sebestyen  Gyula.  Budapest 
1972;  Zsigmond  Szendrey:  Nagyszalonatai  gyujtes  (Sammlung  aus  Nagyszalo- 
nata).  Budapest  1924.  MNGY  14.  Einleitung  von  Gyula  Sebestyen;  Kaarle 
Krohn:  Dritter  Bericht  iiber  die  Tatigkeit  des  folkloristischen  Forscherbundes 
FF.  12,  S.  7  und  12.  —  Ausgewertet  habe  ich  ferner  den  von  Agnes  Kovacs 
ausgearbeiteten  Fexikonartikel  (»Die  ungarische  Sektion  der  FF.»)  fur  das 
Magyar  Neprajzi  Fexikon  (Ungarisches  Ethnographisches  Fexikon). 

Uber  Fajos  Ami  s.:  Sandor  Erdesz,  Ami  Fajos  vilagkepe  (Das  Weltbild  von 
Fajos  Ami).  Ethnographia  72  (1961)  31 1-324.  —  Tekla  Domotor:  Ami  Fajos 
mesei  (Die  Marchen  des  Fajos  Ami).  Rezension.  In:  Acta  Fitteraria.  Budapest 
1969. 

Karoly  Kerenyi  uber  Janos  Honti:  Thomas  Mann  es  Kerenyi  Karoly 
levelvaltasa  regenyrol  es  mitologiarol  (Der  Briefwechsel  zwischen  Thomas 
Mann  und  Karoly  Kerenyi  liber  den  Roman  und  die  Mythologie).  Budapest 
1947.  12. 

Die  im  obigen  Text  zitierten  oder  erwahnten  Briefe  und  anderen  Dokumente 
sind  Eigentum  der  Witwe  von  Janos  Honti,  mit  Ausnahme  der  an  Aladar 
Dobrovits  oder  mich  gerichteten  Briefe. 

Uber  die  Verbindung  von  Janos  Honti  zum  Stemma-Kreis  hat  Janos  Gyorgy 
Szilagyi  in  der  im  folgenden  genannten  Arbeit  ausfuhrlicher  geschrieben. 

Die  von  Istvan  Gyorffy  stammende  Charakterisierung  Hontis  wurde  mir 
freundlicherweise  von  Ivan  Balassa  zur  VerfUgung  gestellt. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


1.1.  Riddle  expressions,  themes  and  characteristical  social  uses. 


The  old  Finnish  riddle  tradition  is  a  genre  crystallized  in  expression  and 
content  and  regulated  by  certain  analogy  models  that  are  fairly  easy  to  note. 
The  language  of  the  genre  is  unique  in  that  anyone  versed  in  the  tradition 
may  recognise  most  of  the  riddle  sentences  as  differing  from  the  spoken 
language  in  general.  Riddle  language  favours  the  Kalevala  metre  and  with  it 
alliteration1,  wheareas  rhyme  is  far  less  common.  Also  influenced  by  the 
Kalevala  metre  are  some  of  the  parallelisms,  and  the  fact  that  the  riddle 
sentence  tends  to  be  split  up  into  lines  of  a  given  length,  the  most  popular 
being  the  riddle  image  made  up  of  two  lines  each  with  two  words  (Paita  alia, 
liha  paalla).  Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  Finnish  version,  in  Kalevala 
metre,  of  the  following  international  riddle,  with  extra  words  making  it 
longer  than  normal.  The  nonsense  words  aiming  at  alliteration  add  colour  of 
their  own: 


Kontio  korvesta  tulee 
kahdeksalla  kantapaalla, 
neljan  silman  mulkkinalla, 
kahden  hannan  huiskinalla, 
luiset  puiset  pulkuttimet, 
katajaiset  kalkuttimet, 
hihnaset  hitivitimet, 
tammiset  takatepulit. 


From  the  backwoods  comes  a  bruin, 

upon  eight  heels, 

with  the  glaring  of  four  eyes, 

with  the  whisking  of  two  tails, 

bony,  woody  go-abouts, 

clappers  of  juniper, 

strappy  strap-tuggers, 

rear  wadd-e-lers  of  oak. 


Other  features  peculiar  to  the  language  of  riddlers  are  the  frequent  lack  of 
a  predicate  verb  (Aitta  alia,  mylly  paalla,  tihkuviitta  myllyn  paalla.  A  larder 
below,  a  mill  on  top  and  on  the  mill  a  dense  copse.),  alliteration  (Heikki 
veikki  venterikki,  vaarasaari  vanterikki,  istu  pellon  pientarel.  Henry 
mandy  dandy,  bandy-legs  galandy,  sat  at  the  side  of  the  field.)  and  various 
paradox  images.  The  language  of  riddles  is  poetic  language,  with  norms 
differing  from  those  used  in  every-day  language.  When  examining  riddles  at 
content  level  we  should  remember  that  poetic  language  does  also  impose 
certain  restrictions  on  the  potential  open  to  the  riddler.- 

The  riddles  on  traditional  themes  are  closely  linked  with  the  farming  milieu 
in  which  the  genre  arose  and  was  actualised.  The  choice  of  both  objects  and 
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images  is  fairly  restricted,  and  although  the  objects  to  be  guessed  do  include 
people,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  such  items  as  money  or  books,  the  most 
popular  objects  are  nevertheless  various  things  connected  with  the  farm,  the 
house,  the  making  of  utility  items  and  textiles  at  home,  and  domestic 
animals.  It  is  indicative  that  cat  and  spinning  wheel  are  probably  the 
most  popular  objects  to  be  guessed,  while  wild  animals  and  abstract  concepts 
are  rare.  Some  objects  are  clearly  riddle  image  cliches,  others  are  popular 
answers.  Words  appearing  in  the  riddle  image  only  are  e.g.  old  woman,  old 
man,  man,  the  domestic  animals  dog  and  horse,  and  various  animals  not 
found  in  the  farm  itself,  such  as  hare,  grouse,  wolf  or  bear.3  On  the  other 
hand  the  domestic  animals  cat  and  hen  are  found  among  the  answers, 
likewise  various  details  of  the  farm  kitchen  and  its  furnishing.  Some  place 
names,  such  as  Estonia,  Germany,  Riga,  Courland  or  Lapland,  add  exotic 
colour  to  the  range  of  names  familiar  to  every  member  of  the  riddling 
community,  the  aim  being  to  catch  the  guesser's  attention  and  mislead  him 
into  seeking  the  answer  outside  his  own  milieu.  Serving  the  same  purpose  are 
the  summary  numbers,  the  cliche  a  thousand  thousands,  a  hundred 
hundreds  being  particularly  popular. 

Riddling  is  everywhere  a  social  tradition  requiring  two  role  performers,  a 
riddle  poser  and  an  answ-erer,  and  based  on  reciprocity  between  the  two 
parties.4  The  only  exception  to  this  mode  of  representation  are  trick 
questions,  the  very  popularity  of  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  correct  answer 
cannot  be  deduced  from  the  image,  sexual  riddles,  the  ultimate  aim  of  which 
is  to  lead  the  answerer  into  stating  precisely  the  “wrong"  right  answer  that 
immediately  comes  to  mind,  and  the  current  riddle  jokes,  in  which  the  poser 
also  takes  the  role  of  answerer. 

Although  the  time  or  way  of  presenting  riddles  is  in  no  way  restricted  in 
Finland,  two  social  and  to  some  extent  ceremonial  modes  of  actualising  them 
are  known  here;  in  both  of  them  the  entertainment  function  of  riddling  has 
taken  on  special  colour.  In  one  riddling  has  the  nature  of  a  quiz,  and  anyone 
who  fails  is  punished  by  being  sent  to  Hymyla  (hymy  =  smile),  a  fantastic 
and  imaginary  topsyturvy  land  where  all  the  normal  functions  of  our 
community  are  upside  down  and  inside  out.  One  expert  of  the  tradition 
describes  this  riddling  game  as  lollows;  “There  were  lots  guessers,  and  one 
started  to  pose  riddles.  A  number  of  riddles  —  say  fifteen  -  was  decided  on. 

11  someone  failed  to  guess  the  riddle  the  others  said:  'Off  with  you  to  Hymyla 
il  you  don't  even  know  that!’  Then  when  all  fifteen  had  been  told,  the  riddler 
listed  all  the  riddles  warranting  a  trip  to  Hymyla.  The  stupid  guesser  was 
then  dressed  in  crazy  fashion:  a  large  coat,  a  lur  inside  out,  big  boots  and 
other  such  clothes.  And  then  he  sets  off  for  Hymyla,  where  neither  sun  nor 
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moon  shine.  When  he  gets  to  Hymyla  a  little  boy  is  drinking  gruel  out  of  a 
dish  on  the  floor.  The  guesser  asks  after  the  other  people  in  the  house  and 
gets  the  rest  of  the  gruel  Hung  in  his  face  as  an  answer.  Then  in  comes  the 
woman  of  the  house,  and  a  boy  or  girl  asks  for  some  water  for  washing.  The 
woman  advises  him  to  wash  in  the  slop  bucket  and  dry  on  a  horse  blanket. 
Then  the  other  people  ot  Hymyla  ask  what  else  is  happening  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  and  all  the  guest  has  to  tell  are  the  riddles  he  could  not  answer.  Then 
the  people  ol  Hymyla  laugh  at  the  stupid  blockhead  and  send  him  back. 
When  the  guesser  gets  back  from  Hymyla  he  is  first  asked:  ‘What’s  the  news 
Irom  Hymyla  now?’  He  answers:  ‘The  cattle  were  already  outside  fetching 
food.  The  women  there  were  breaking  wood  with  an  iron,  the  children  were 
ill’,  and  so  on,  whatever  comes  to  mind.  ‘Well,  and  what  were  you  given  to 
eat?’  ‘Dog’s  guts  soup.’  ‘When  did  they  go  logging?’  ‘Well,  the  women  were  on 
horseback,  and  they  had  frogs  as  saddles,  dog’s  guts  as  a  bridle  and  a  nutshell 
as  a  sleigh  and  shavings  in  the  sleigh.  That’s  how  things  are  there  days’, 
the  visitor  readily  reports.  It  is  then  his  turn  to  pose  the  riddles,  and  the 
person  who  a  minute  ago  sent  him  to  Hymyla  may  now  find  himself  being 
sent  there.” 

The  trip  to  Hymyla  is  sometimes  as  a  play  in  which  those  taking 
part  in  the  riddling  take  different  roles;  sometimes  the  journey  is  only 
described  in  words  in  place  of  acting  proper.  The  repartee  is  improvised,  but 
two  basic  roles  always  reoccur  in  the  play:  the  tormenters  show  the  bad 
guesser  his  shameful  position  and  describe  his  trip  to  Hymyla,  and  the 
unsuccessful  guesser  in  turn  has  to  describe  his  own  journey,  the  absurd 
things  that  happen  to  him,  and  finally  he  has  to  give  the  right  answers  to  the 
riddles  he  could  not  answer.  Even  though  this  is  a  game,  the  trip  to  Hymyla 
is  felt  to  be  shameful  and  something  to  be  afraid  of.5  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  punishment,  in  the  form  of  a  game,  meant  that  the  person  concerned 
became  an  object  of  contempt  and  in  fact  a  good-for-nothing  member  of  the 
riddling  community.  The  carrying  out  of  the  punishment  meant  a  temporary 
expulsion  from  the  community.  But  once  the  play  has  proceeded  so  far  that 
the  visitor  to  Hymyla  describes  his  trip,  he  has  a  chance  to  make  good  his 
losses  and  gain  the  approving  laughs  of  the  community  if  he  is  able  to 
improvise  an  entertaining  account  of  his  trip. 

If  the  riddling  preceding  the  trip  to  Hymyla  was  in  the  nature  of  a  quiz 
testing  the  superiority  of  those  taking  part,  in  the  other  social  guessing 
situation  known  in  Finland  the  presentation  of  the  riddle  questions  is  more 
important  than  finding  the  answer.  This  was  the  case  with  sexual  riddles,  not 
favoured  or  even  approved  of  always  if  there  were  children  present.  In  order 
to  understand  the  popularity  of  sexual  riddles  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar 
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with  the  milieu  in  which  the  tradition  was  actualised  and  in  which  the  riddle 
was  the  kindler  of  an  erotic  atmosphere  and  not  so  much  a  problem  to  be 
solved.  In  the  farming  community  there  were  some  jobs  done  by  the  village 
girls.  In  the  olden  days  malt  used  to  be  made  in  the  sauna  every  autumn,  and 
often  it  was  the  girls  who  made  it.  The  sweetening  of  the  corn  had  to  be 
watched  over  night  and  day.  The  malt  saunas  often  became  meeting  places 
for  the  young  people  of  the  village,  and  the  erotic  tradition  flourished.  V.E.V. 
Wessman  has  described  the  atmosphere  in  the  malt  sauna  on  the  basis  of 
Finland-Swedish  sources:  “And  the  boys  were  indeed  sharp:  for  many  riddles 
lead  one’s  thoughts  to  something  that  would  make  the  girls  blush  and  giggle, 
whereas  the  object  to  be  guessed  might  well  be  something  as  innocent  as  a 
tobacco  pipe  or  a  spoon,  or  such  legitimate  pursuits  as  weaving,  spinning,  or 
father  eating  lingonberry  porridge  out  of  a  bowl  in  mother’s  lap.”6  The 
tradition  community  of  the  malt  sauna  is  also  an  example  of  how  the  rise  and 
maintaining  of  the  genre  is  often  in  the  hands  of  a  specific  age  group, 
working  community  or  other  such  homogeneous  group  of  a  composition  and 
interests  favourable  to  the  growth  and  presentation  of  the  genre.7 

1.2.  Aim:  analysis  of  the  crystallization  of  the  Finnish  riddle  tradition. 

I  have  here  described  the  old  Finnish  riddling  tradition  as  a  crystallized 
genre.  Crystallization  can  be  defined  in  the  manner  of  Alan  Dundes  by 
dividing  genres  into  free-phrase  folklore  forms,  in  which  the  wording  is  not 
as  traditional  as  the  content,  and  fixed-phrase  forms  of  folklore,  in  which  the 
exact  wording  is  as  traditional  as  the  content  or  message  conveyed.8  Some 
disagreement  has,  however,  arisen  among  researchers  over  whether  it  is 
possible  to  speak  of  a  fixed-form  tradition  in  the  sense  that  the  tradition 
product  is  repeated  in  exactly  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  heard. 
Familiar,  no  doubt,  is  the  theory  put  forward  by  e.g.  Milman  Parry, 
according  to  which  a  rune  singer  has  not  learnt  the  poem  he  is  presenting  off 
by  heart:  he  creates  it,  or  rather  recreates  it  as  he  presents  it  by  means  of  the 
scheme  of  expression  he  has  learnt.9  Elli  Kongas  Maranda  has  linked  this 
same  theory  with  the  learning  situation  of  the  riddling  tradition,  based  on 
our  knowledge  of  how  a  speaker  of  languages  produces  sentences  on  the 
basis  of  rules  he  already  knows,  not  mechanically  repeating  ready-made 
sentences:  “Similarly,  the  person  who  learns  riddles  does  not  learn  riddles  as 
such;  he  learns  how  to  make  acceptable  riddles  by  utilizing  linguistic 
(especially  semantic)  classifications,  finding  common  points  in  presumably 
distinct  classes,  and  exploring  all  the  points  of  contact  that  can  be 
found.”10  In  the  case  of  the  Finnish  riddling  tradition  this  statement  to  my 
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mind  exactly  describes  the  inventing  event,  in  which  a  person  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  tradition  and  has  assimilated  its  classifications 
creates  a  riddle.  In  my  opinion  the  rules  of  the  genre  can,  however,  be 
assimilated  only  by  learning  a  sufficient  number  of  riddles  first,  and  the 
learning  stage  certainly  takes  in  pure  learning  by  heart  and  the  repetition  of 
elements  already  learnt.  The  role  played  by  memory  should  not  be 
understimated,  especially  as  in  the  case  of  Finnish  riddles  it  is  a  question  of  a 
small-scale  tradition  easy  to  remember.  To  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  riddling 
also  always  implies  competition  requiring  an  exact  remembering  of  both  the 
riddle  image  and  the  answer.  The  clearest  proof  of  the  fixed  form  of  Finnish 
riddles  are  the  variants  of  riddles,  often  a  hundred  or  more,  which  are  most 
often  completely  identical  to  one  another.  The  only  explanation  to  this 
invariance  of  expression  is  that  a  riddle  is  remembered  and  repeated  as  such. 

Another  proof  of  the  crystallization  of  the  Finnish  riddle  tradition  is  that 
there  are  numerous  manifestations  of  the  same  expression  models.  In  my 
iiceniiate  thesis  Itamerensuomalaisen  arvoitusperinteen  formula-analyysi 
(Formula  Analysis  of  the  Riddle  Tradition  of  the  Baltic  Finns)11  I 
distinguished  17  popular  schemes  of  expression  and  found  that  about  half  the 
traditional  Finnish  riddle  images  known  to  us  were  created  according  to 
these  schemes.  The  crystallization  of  the  riddle  tradition  is  further  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  among  the  117,000  or  so  riddle  entries  in  the  Folklore 
Archives  of  the  Finnish  Literature  Society  there  are  plenty  of  riddles  with 
only  one  known  variant  and  which  nevertheless  observe  some  familiar  and 
popular  expression  model.  These  one-variant  riddles,  which  have  never  met 
with  wide  popularity,  often  turn  out  to  be  contrary  to  tradition  in  some  way. 
But  in  observing  the  traditional  scheme  of  expression  they  nevertheless  show 
that  the  inventors  of  the  riddles  really  did  know  the  expression  models  of  this 
genre  and  used  them  in  creating  new  riddles.  Familiarity  with  expression 
models  and  the  ability  to  utilize  them  are  in  fact  part  of  the  competence  of 
the  expert  in  the  riddle  tradition. 

Not  even  the  crystallized  genre  is,  however,  unambiguous,  even  less 
monotonous.  Determining  the  manifestations  of  the  crystallization  of  the 
riddle  tradition  is  in  fact  one  of  the  fundamental  aims  of  my  research:  what 
sorts  of  syntactic-stylistic  and  semantic  expression  models  does  the  riddle 
genre  know.  Closely  linked  with  this  is  the  question  of  the  competence  of  the 
expert  in  the  tradition:  what  facts  does  the  inventor  of  a  riddle  need  to  know 
about  the  tradition  to  be  able  to  create  a  riddle  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
group  in  which  it  is  posed.12 

This  overall  aim  is  best  approached  by  solving  part  problems.  So  far  I 
have  made  most  progress  in  analysing  the  syntactic  and  stylistic  models 
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regulating  the  mode  of  expression.13  1  observed  in  my  licentiate  thesis 
that  expression  models  have  different  criteria,  and  that  an  expression  model 
may  often  be  regulated  by  several  criteria  simultaneously.  The  following  are 
common  criteria: 

1)  The  morphological-syntactic  structure  is  a  criterion  effecting  both 
individual  words  and  groups  of  words  defined  as  elements  in  the  expression 
model.  The  morphological  criterion  appears  when  the  part  of  speech,  case,  or 
inflection  of  the  verb  or  some  word  or  words  in  the  expression  model  is  used 
as  the  means  of  identification  in  classifying  riddles.  For  example: 

Sidottu,  punottu,  yli  vaaran  tyonnetty.  —  Aita. 

Tied,  twisted,  pushed  over  the  hill.  —  A  fence. 

The  verbs  in  this  riddle  are  passive  past  participles.  The  syntactic  criterion 
effects  either  one  element  in  the  riddle  image  or  the  relationship  between  two 
elements  In  the  riddle 

Mika  on  mustempi  kuin  korppi?  —  Synti. 

What  is  blacker  than  a  raven?  —  Sin. 

the  syntactic  criterion  is  used  to  determine  the  structural  parts  of  the  basic 
unit  of  the  analysis,  the  element:  a  comparative  adjective,  a  conjunction 
(kuin/ than)  and  a  substantival  metaphor.  In  the  next  riddle  the  criterion  is 
the  dependence  between  two  elements: 

Mies  mullassa,  tukka  tuulessa.  —  Nauris. 

A  man  in  the  earth,  his  hair  in  the  wind.  —  A  turnip. 

The  second  element  of  the  riddle  image  is  of  nominativus  absolutus 
construction,  and  one  of  the  words,  in  this  case  the  word  tukka  (hair),  is 
semantically  dependent  on  the  word  mies  (man)  in  the  first  element. 

2)  The  stylistic  structure  arises  in  determining  the  relationship  between  two 
words  or  two  elements.  The  most  common  stylistic  structures  appearing  in 
riddles  are  contrast,  antithesis  and  paradox.  In  the  riddle 

Meri  pirtissa.  —  Suola. 

Sea  in  the  living  room.  —  Salt. 

the  relationship  between  the  object  and  its  location  is  irrational.  This 
statement  is  contrary  to  the  pragmatic  knowledge  we  have  of  the  outside 
world  and  its  laws,  but  to  the  riddle  expert  the  metonymic  relationship 
between  riddle  image  and  answer  is  clear.14  In  the  riddle 

Yoksi  pukee,  paivaksi  riisuu.  —  Vuode. 

Dresses  for  the  night,  undresses  for  the  day.  — 
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both  image  elements  are  mutually  opposed  in  the  relationship  1-3  and  2-4: 
both  the  adverbials  and  the  predicate  stand  in  an  antithetical  relation.15 

3)  The  minimum  number  of  elements  is  closely  connected  with  criterion  1, 
which  is  used  to  describe  the  structural  parts  of  elements.  Sometimes  it  is, 
however,  necessary  to  decide  how  many  elements  an  expression  model  must 
contain,  because  some  applications  of  an  expression  model  may  be 
supplemented  by  lines  borrowed  from  other  schemes. 

4)  The  position  of  the  elements  or  words  in  a  riddle  is  sometimes  necessary  as 
an  additional  criterion.  The  means  of  identification  in  the  riddle 

Sidottu,  punottu,  yli  vaaran  tyonnetty.  —  Aita. 

Tied,  twisted,  pushed  over  the  hill.  —  A  fence. 

is  not  only  the  form  of  the  verb,  but  also  the  number  and  position  of  the  verb 
forms:  riddles  according  to  this  expression  model  contain  at  least  three 
passive  past  participle  verbs,  two  in  the  first  element  and  the  third  in  the 
second.  It  is  necessary  to  be  precise  here  so  that  the  scheme  of  expression  can 
be  distinguished  from  others  containing  the  same  verb  form.16 

5)  Image  analogy  is  the  loosest  of  the  criteria.  It  is,  however,  possible  to 
distinguish  in  riddles  fixed-form  syntactic-stylistic  schemes  of  expression  and 
looser  variations  on  a  specific  image  idea.  In  the  case  of  such  schemes  of 
expression  the  material  must  be  examined  to  find  the  units  most  vital  to  the 
image  structure  that  make  up  the  image  nucleus.  The  riddles 

Mahtuu  pieneen  peltoon,  vaan  ei  suureen  korpeen.  —  Aes. 

Fits  into  a  small  field  but  not  a  large  wilderness.  —  A  harrow. 

Punainen  orsi  valkoisia  kanoja  taynna.  —  Ikenet  ja  hampaat. 

A  red  perch  full  of  white  hens.  —  Gums  and  teeth. 

both  represent  schemes  of  expression  marked  by  a  specific  image  idea.  The 
first  riddle  is  built  up  of  two  contradictory  elements  that  nevertheless 
describe  the  form  and  function  of  the  object  to  be  guessed.  The  majority  of 
the  applications  of  this  model  are  built  on  precisely  this  fits  —  does  not  fit 
image  or  synonyms  of  it.  The  riddle  image  most  often  describes  the  size  of 
the  object  to  be  guessed.  There  are  often  far  fewer  applications  of  a 
particular  image-analogy  than  there  are  of  some  syntactic-stylistic  scheme. 
An  exception  is  the  image  idea  in  the  second  example  riddle,  a  full  of  b,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  applications.  The  only  feature  common  to  all  these 
applications  is  the  fixed  nucleus  of  the  image,  which  can  be  expanded  by 
adding  either  filler  words  or  extensions. 
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In  analysing  both  syntactic  and  stylistic  schemes  of  expression  it  is 
necessary  to  proceed  beyond  recognition  of  the  scheme.  Examination  of  the 
variation  of  expression  by  observing  the  frequency  distributions  of  the 
material  is  one  stage  in  determining  the  criteria  for  recognising  a  riddle  as  an 
application  of  a  specific  model.  A  considerable  number  of  riddles  combine 
two  models.17  The  new  combinations  vary  in  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
fixed,  and  we  may  speak  of  combinations  of  two  models  in  which  the 
borrowed  elements  are  still  clearly  discernible,  and  combinations  in  which  the 
new  entity  is  “more”  or  “newer”  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  Some  models 
contain  elements  often  combined  (e.g.  the  nominativus  absolutus  and  ‘a  full 
of  b’  mentioned  above),  while  others  are  rare  or  are  almost  never  parts  of 
new  combinations.  Archer  Taylor  speaks  of  the  familiarity  and  ease  of 
application  of  some  formulae.18  These  are  in  fact  obvious  popularity  criteria, 
and  furthermore  we  may  note  that  some  model  may  be  so  adequate  or 
natural  to  the  structure  of  the  language  that  it  provides  a  model  analogy  more 
easily  than  others. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  go  deeper  into  the  analysis  of  the  stylistic  structure  of 
schemes  of  expression  to  obtain  more  precise  information  on  how  the 
paradoxical  image  favoured  by  the  genre  is  formed.  In  my  article  Arvoitusten 
mahdottomuuskuvastoa19  I  examined  fifteen  expression  models  in  which  the 
use  of  paradox,  the  most  characteristic  stylistic  device  of  the  riddle,  was 
typical.  Despite  the  differences  in  the  models  it  is  possible  to  crystallize  the 
conformities  of  the  paradoxical  use  of  language  in  the  riddle  image  by  means 
of  four  schemes: 

1)  Reversal  of  the  condition  for  activity  or  its  anticipated  and  natural 
consequence: 

Mika  jalatonna  juoksee?  —  Pilvi. 

What  is  it  that  runs  without  feet?  —  A  cloud. 

Yot  hakkaa,  paivat  hakkaa,  eika  yhtaan  lastua  saa.  —  Kello. 

Chops  by  night,  chops  by  day,  not  a  chip  does  it  make.  —  A  clock. 

2)  Biological  or  logical  freak  arising  from  the  follow  ing  alternatives: 

a)  Reversed  order  of  the  object  and  its  location: 

Paita  alia,  liha  paalla.  -  Kynttila. 

Shirt  underneath,  tlesh  on  top.  —  A  candle. 

b)  Attaching  an  unexpected  epithet  to  the  object: 

Kaksi  katta,  kaksi  paata,  nelja  silmaa,  kuusi  jalkaa.  —  Hevonenja  ratsastaja. 

Two  hands,  two  heads,  four  eyes,  six  feet.  —  A  horse  and  rider. 
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c)  Interchanging  of  the  features  of  two  antithetical  objects: 

Pieni  lapsi  kantaa  pivossaan,  muttei  kaksi  miesta  tangossa.  —  Muna. 
A  little  child  carries  it  in  its  hand,  but  two  men  cannot  carry  it  on  a  pole  — 
An  egg. 

d)  Irrational  function  of  the  object: 

Yoksi  pukee,  paivaksi  riisuu.  —  Vuode. 

Dresses  for  the  night,  undresses  for  the  day.  —  A  bed. 

3)  Negation  of  the  metaphor: 

On  musta  kuin  pappi,  ei  ole  pappi,  veisaa  kuin  lukkari,  ei  ole  lukkari,  lentaa 
kuin  lintu,  ei  ole  lintu,  menee  maan  alle  kuin  mato,  ei  ole  mato.  —  Sontiai- 
nen. 

Is  black  like  a  priest,  is  not  a  priest,  chants  like  a  cantor,  is  not  a  cantor,  flies 
like  a  bird,  is  not  a  bird,  goes  under  the  ground  like  a  worm,  is  not  a  worm.  - 
A  dung  beatle. 

4.  Extreme  value  or  symbol  of  a  feature  exceeded: 

Mika  on  mustempi  kuin  korppi?  —  Synti. 

What  is  blacker  than  a  raven?  —  Sin. 

Mustempi  sytta,  valkeampi  lunta,  korkeampi  kotaa,  matalampi  rekea.  — 
Harakka. 

Blacker  than  charcoal,  whiter  than  snow,  higher  than  a  ‘kota’  tent,  lower 
than  a  sleigh.  —  A  magpie. 

Analysis  of  the  models  accounting  for  the  impossible  images  of  these 
true  riddles  is  hardly  sufficient  to  explain  the  impossible  image  structures 
of  the  whole  genre,  but  it  clearly  indicates  the  special  nature  of  the  riddle 
paradox:  the  impossible  images  of  riddles  do  not  fulfil  the  criterion  of 
paradox  as  a  claim  which,  despite  its  contradiction,  contains  apparent 
opposites.20  The  riddle  image  does  not  conceal  a  realisation  suddenly 
revealed:  it  is  an  image  playing  with  an  impossibility  which  once  the  object  to 
be  guessed  is  revealed  is  obvious  and  to  the  point.  Roger  Abrahams  states 
that  “the  deligth  of  the  audience  is  to  be  so  misled  that  when  the  answer  is 
announced  one  has  a  sudden  sense  of  a  world  order  discovered  or 
rediscovered.”21  The  paradox  image  of  a  riddle  can  also  be  used  only  once. 
Once  the  riddle  Musta  lintu  rekkorinta  menee  pesalleen  ja  laulaa.  Black 
bird  dog-collar  goes  to  its  nest  and  sings  has  been  guessed  as  a  pastor  going 
into  the  pulpit  the  allegory  is  void  and  of  no  value.22 

Analysis  of  the  syntactic  and  stylistic  structure  of  riddles  concentrates  on 
the  riddle  image,  and  the  answer  remains  completely  outside  the  examina- 
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tion.  The  answer  is,  however,  an  integral  part  of  the  riddle  and  without  it  the 
image,  too,  would  be  empty  and  of  no  significance.  If  we  think  of  the  process 
by  which  a  riddle  is  created  it  is  also  clear  that  the  object  to  be  guessed 
predominates  over  the  image  —  it  is  the  starting  point  from  which  the  image 
is  moulded.23  Since  my  fundamental  aim  is  to  determine  the  competence  of 
the  riddle  expert,  analysis  concentrating  on  the  image  must  be  expanded  so 
that  attention  is  paid  to  the  relationship  between  the  image  and  the  answer. 
The  primary  aim  of  my  research  is,  after  all,  to  create  an  analysis  model  that 
takes  note  of  the  conformities  of  both  content  and  expression  peculiar  to  the 
genre  and  expressing  the  connection  between  the  riddle  image  and  the 
answer. 

1.3.  The  research  method. 

The  process  by  which  I  develop  my  research  model  is  as  follows:  first  I  describe 
the  elements  at  content  and  expression  level  peculiar  to  the  genre,  often 
employed  and  regularly  reoccurring,  and  then  I  examine  how  these  elements 
are  connected.24  The  research  method  is  made  up  of  two  partial  analyses, 
one  of  which  concentrates  on  the  structure  of  the  expression  of  the  genre  and 
the  other  on  the  shaping  of  its  content. 

1  examine  the  expression  level  of  the  genre  using  the  concept  of  formula. 
Matti  Kuusi  has  applied  this  concept  to  the  analysis  of  proverbs25  and 
defined  the  term  as  follows:  “Formula,  a  basic  scheme,  a  general  mould  for 
minor  genres  (proverbs,  riddles,  jingles,  anecdotes)  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
cast  according  to  the  model  new  conforming  proverbs,  riddles,  etc.”26  This 
definition  of  the  term  does  not  yet  as  such  go  with  any  particular  research 
aspect,  but  nor  does  it  exclude  any  approach:  basic  scheme  can  be 
interpreted  as  being  syntactic-stylistic  just  as  easily  as  semantic.  Matti  Kuusi 
sets  off  first  and  foremost  on  syntactic  grounds,  bringing  out  the  outline 
elements  linking  conforming  proverbs  but  passing  over  the  semantic 
variation  of  verbs  and  certain  adverbials.  He  points  out  that  the  analysis  has 
to  be  simplified,  since  there  are  numerous  formula-like  features.  Kuusi  also 
stresses  the  observation  that  the  apparent  distance  of  syntactic  structures 
does  not  prevent  them  from  being  used  as  functional  alternatives  to  one 
another,  and  that  formal  proximity,  or  identity,  does  not  guarantee  the 
functional  affinity  of  structures.27 

The  term  formula  in  Kuusi's  proverb  analyses  has  its  origin  in 
Archer  Taylor’s  work  The  Proverb,  in  which  Taylor  states  that  proverbs  have 
often  been  made  on  old  models  in  which  given  frames  speed  up  the 
introduction  of  new  ideas.  Taylor  calls  the  model  a  formula,  but  does  not 
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define  it  any  further.-8  He  possibly  had  no  intention  of  singling  out  the  term 
exclusively  for  the  analysis  ol  minor  genres,  because  he  himself  uses  it  only  a 
few  years  later  in  the  context  of  formula  tale.29  In  a  subsequent  article 
dealing  with  research  into  proverbs  Taylor  uses  the  terms  formula, 
proverbial  formula  and  proverbial  frame  side  by  side.30  And  in  an  article 
on  riddles  appearing  later  he  calls  the  long  Salomon  riddle  by  the  term 
pattern  and  the  opening  cliches  of  the  riddle  introductory  passage .3I 

Even  though  the  term  formula  does  have  its  own  research  tradition  in 
Finnish  folklore,  motivating  its  use,  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  is  hampered 
by  vague  use  in  international  folklore  research.  The  term  formula  has  been 
used  in  connection  with  a  number  of  genres  to  apply  to  a  structural  scheme 
often  not  defined  in  precise  terms.  In  the  case  of  riddles  it  has  been  used  to 
mean  both  the  opening  cliche  to  a  riddle32  and  the  structural  scheme  typical 
of  the  whole  genre,33  but  the  use  of  the  term  in  these  capacities  has  not 
become  exclusive.34  In  my  research  the  use  of  the  term  differs  from  both  the 
above  cases,  for  I  use  formula  to  denote  the  schemes  of  expression  typical 
of  the  genre,  not  merely  one  structural  scheme.  My  concern  are  the 
morphological,  syntactic  and  stylistic  features  of  schemes. 

Recognising  schemes  of  expression  is  one  of  the  early  stages  in  the 
research.  As  my  analysis  starts  from  the  material  itself  and  examination  of 
the  frequencies  of  its  variations,  1  went  through  the  riddle  index  of  the 
Folklore  Archives  of  the  Finnish  Fiterature  Society,  containing  some  1 10,000 
entries  of  true  riddles,  in  order  to  be  able  to  recognise  formula-like 
expressions.  At  first  glance  certain  stylistic  expression  models  are  most 
obvious  in  this  material,  but  only  by  means  of  sufficiently  extensive  research 
material  is  it  possible  to  isolate  the  features  of  the  formulae  emerging  more 
precisely. 

By  means  of  formula  analysis  I  attempt  to  deduce  the  criteria  for 
expression  models  by  naming  the  structural  elements  that  regularly  reoccur 
and  examining  how  they  are  connected.  For  each  expression  model  it  is 
necessary  to  define  separately  the  basic  unit  of  the  analysis,  the  formula 
element,  which  is  made  up  of  units  regularly  reoccurring  in  riddles  and 
fundamental  to  the  structure  of  the  riddle  image.  The  structural  parts  of  a 
formula  element  are  components.  The  units  belonging  to  the  minimum 
criteria  of  the  expression  model  are  the  obligatory  criteria  of  the  formula, 
and  they  may  also  include  the  relationship  between  elements.  Criteria  that 
appear  in  only  some  models  belong  to  the  optional  criteria  of  the  formula. 
Such  additional  expressions  are  the  filler  words  of  a  formula.  As  examples  let 
me  mention  two  applications  of  the  comparative  formula: 
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Mika  on  mustempi  kuin  korppi?  —  Synti. 

What  is  blacker  than  a  raven?  —  Sin. 

Mustempi  sytta,  valkeampi  lunta,  korkeampi  kotaa,  matalampi  rekea. 

Harakka. 

Blacker  than  charcoal,  whiter  than  snow,  higher  than  a  fkota’  tent, 

lower  than  a  sleigh.  —  A  magpie. 

The  first  riddle  is  a  comparative  question  which  uses  a  comparative  for 
effect  in  asking  the  extreme  value  of  a  property  by  comparing  the  property 
with  a  concrete  symbol.35  In  the  second  riddle  the  object  to  be  guessed  is 
described  by  means  of  a  list  of  distinctive  features.  In  both  riddles  the 
formula  element  is  made  up  of  the  concept  described  (black)  in  the  form  of  a 
comparative  adjective,  the  comparison  concept  (the  raven)  and  alternatively  a 
partitivus  comparationis  structure  or  a  conjunction,  kuin  (the  difference  is 
visible  only  in  Finnish).36  These  are  the  components  of  the  formula  element. 
In  addition  I  define  the  minimum  number  of  elements:  comparative  questions 
are  built  from  only  one  formula  element,  lists  of  properties  from  at  least  two. 

1  then  define  precisely  the  nature  of  the  concept  described:  in  the  comparative 
question  the  adjectival  description  is  compared  to  one  of  its  concrete 
symbols.  The  stylistic  means  of  identification  of  this  model  is  paradox,  which 
arises  from  the  fact  that  due  to  the  use  of  the  comparative  the  concept 
described  becomes  stronger  than  its  own  symbol.  In  the  case  of  the 
comparative  means  of  identification  formula  two  formula  elements  of  identical 
structure  represent  a  measure  of  the  properties  presented  in  them:  charcoal  is 
a  common  symbol  for  black  and  snow  for  white.  In  the  riddle  example  there 
is  antithesis  of  the  adjectives  between  the  formula  elements,  from  which 
grows  the  paradoxical  image  when  the  object  to  be  guessed  is  simultaneously 
called  blacker  than  the  charcoal  presented  as  the  symbol  of  black,  and  whiter 
than  the  snow  presented  as  the  symbol  of  white.37  There  is  a  complete 
antithesis  relationship  between  the  pairs  of  adjectives  —  an  anonymous  pair 
of  opposites.  By  examining  the  morphological-syntactic  structure  of  formula 
elements,  the  number  of  elements  and  the  regularities  prevailing  between 
them  it  is  possible  to  define  precisely  the  expressive  criteria  of  each  formula. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  analysis  I  decide  what  sort  of  content  scheme  or 
schemes  can  be  combined  with  a  syntactic-stylistic  expression  formula.  I  am 
then  concerned  with  both  the  riddle  image  and  the  answer,  and  the  semantic 
features  out  of  whose  combinations  the  riddle  entity  arises.  Questions  such  as 
these  have  to  be  answered:  Is  crystallization  of  expression  also  connected 
with  crystallization  of  content?  What  criteria  at  content  level  must  the 
inventor  of  a  riddle  know  in  order  to  be  able  to  create  an  acceptable  new 
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riddle?  Which  semantic  minimum  criteria  does  the  application  of  the  riddle 
formula  studied  comprise?  In  order  to  determine  the  semantic  schemes  of  one 
expression  formula  I  analyse  all  the  formula  applications  by  classifying  both 
the  riddle  image  component  and  the  answer  according  to  the  main  semantic 
binary  features  appearing  in  the  material.  The  object  of  study  is  the 
nominativus  absolutus  formula  whose  applications  contain  at  least  two 
formula  elements,  and  the  elements  two  components: 

Mies  mullassa  /  tukka  tuulessa.  —  Nauris. 

Man  in  the  earth  /  his  hair  in  the  wind.  —  A  turnip. 

A  B  CD  Answer 

There  are  thus  five  components  to  be  analysed  (A,  B,  C,  D  and  the 
Answer),  and  the  basis  for  the  study  are  the  following  binary  oppositions: 
±animate,  ±human,  Anature,  Apart  of  A,  Acorrelates  with  A,  and 
Apart  of  the  body.  Once  the  whole  material  has  been  classified  by 
components  according  to  these  features  the  features  are  cross-tabulated,  the 
aim  being  to  determine  the  possible  semantic  combinations.  In  the  cross¬ 
tabulation  I  used  punched  cards,38  onto  which  each  appearance  of  each 
semantic  feature  in  the  106  riddles  in  my  research  material  were  entered.  The 
majority  of  the  theoretically  possible  feature  combinations  proved  to  be  the 
ones  not  once  represented  in  applications  of  the  nominativus  absolutus 
formula.  Some  of  the  combinations  are  not  used  due  to  a  logical 
contradiction  in  the  scheme,  while  others  are  among  the  potential  expressions 
of  the  genre  not  yet  utilized  but  which  could  be  utilized.  The  feature 
combinations  represented  in  the  material  are  content  schemes,  and  using 
them  it  is  possible  to  establish  which  potential  selections  at  meaning  level  and 
also  which  selection  restrictions  inventors  of  riddles  had  to  know,  and  also 
how  they  drew  on  the  store  of  expression  open  to  the  genre. 

Riddles  have  in  recent  years  been  a  constant  source  of  interest  to  many 
researchers.39  The  emphasis  in  research  is  shifting  away  from  the  problem  of 
structural  definition  of  the  genre40  to  analysis  of  the  relationship  between 
riddle  and  answer,  which  is  approached  via  the  concepts  and  attitudes  of 
logic,  semiotics  and  semantics.41  As  pairs  of  opposites  typical  of  the  genre 
and  appearing  in  the  riddle  image  and  the  answer  Elli  Kongas  Maranda 
mentions  animate  versus  inanimate,  nature  versus  culture,  objects  versus 
persons  and  plants  versus  people.42  The  adherance  to  culture  of  such 
oppositions  does,  however,  become  evident  in  Matti  Kuusi’s  publication 
Ovambo  riddles,  in  which  he  also  classifies  material  by  structural-semantic 
means.43  His  most  noteworthy  result  is  the  observation  about  the  regularity 
in  Ovambo  riddles  of  the  relationship  between  riddle  configuration  and 
response:  if  the  image  depicts  a  certain  topic,  the  answer  depicts  neither  the 
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same  nor  a  very  distant  topic:  it  is  required  of  the  pictures  that  they  show 
both  a  certain  degree  of  contrast  and  a  certain  degree  of  analogy.  Michael  D. 
Lieber  in  turn  calls  the  true  riddle  a  semantic  game  that  manipulates  the 
properties  of  objects,  categories  and  classes.44  The  guesser  nevertheless 
realises  that  two  categories  appearing  different  from  one  another  are  in  fact 
the  same  when  regarded  from  another  aspect.45  The  answer  in  turn  shows 
that  some  semantic  similarity  between  the  image  and  the  answer  is  true. 
Recognition  of  this  similarity  turns  riddling  into  a  game  enjoyed  by  those 
taking  part.48  Interpretation  of  the  semantic  fit  of  the  riddle  image  and  answer 
sometimes  yields  several  answ-ers  fitting  the  same  image,  which,  unrelated  as 
they  might  appear,  constitute  the  semantic  set  of  a  riddle.4' 

1.4.  The  research  material. 

My  material  is  taken  from  the  riddle  index  of  the  Folklore  Archives  of  the 
Finnish  Literature  Society,  which  contains  entries  on  some  1 10.000  true  riddles. 
Riddles  have  come  into  the  collections  of  the  Folklore  Archives  more  by  way 
of  other  genres,  for  in  particular  poems  in  Kalevala  metre,  tales  and  proverbs 
were  for  a  long  time  valued  more  than  other  genres,  being  the  main  object  of 
interest  to  researchers.  The  first  enquiry  concerning  riddles  alone  was  made 
in  1966,  when  the  editors  of  the  planned  publication  Finnish  Riddles48 
wanted  to  find  out  how  much  people  still  knew'  of  the  old  riddling  tradition. 
The  outcome  of  the  enquiry  were  about  30,000  chiefly  traditional  riddle 
variants,  a  certain  number  of  modern  riddles  and  500  pages  of  accounts  of 
riddling  sessions. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  recognise  formula-like  expressions  1  went  through  the 
collections  of  the  Archives  insofar  as  they  concerned  true  riddles.  I  have  since 
checked  the  material  I  collected  using  the  manuscript  of  the  publication 
Finnish  Riddles  as  my  source.49  This  publication  is  highly  suitable  source 
material  for  research  since  one  of  the  editing  principles  w'as  to  present  every 
traditional  Finnish  true  riddle  of  which  at  least  two  independeni  variants  are 
knowm  in  the  Folklore  Archives.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  Archives 
include  some  formula  applications  represented  only  once  that  escaped  my 
notice.  In  my  study  1  usually  take  only  one  riddle  variant,  but  when 
observing  the  fixed  nature  and  variation  of  an  expression  any  variation  in 
riddle  variants  must  also  be  examined.  Thus  I  also  present  the  variation 
distribution  of  certain  riddles  in  conjunction  with  the  nominativus  absolutus 
formula. 

In  my  licentiate  thesis  Itamerensuomalaisten  arvoitusten  formula-analyysi  I 
included  Estonian,  Karelian  and  Finland-Swedish  riddles  alongside  the  basic 
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Finnish  material  as  comparison  material,  and  I  used  this  to  study  the  extent 
to  which  formulae  and  formula  analysis  are  bound  to  language.50  Study  of 
the  adherence  to  language  of  formula-bound  expressions  is  an  interesting  and 
difficult  task.  Some  formulae  are  clear  idea  models,  some  can  be  lifted  easily 
from  one  language  to  another,  some  are  such  an  inherent  part  of  common 
speech  (such  as  comparative  scheme  comparisons  .v  is  bigger  than  r)  that 
they  can  be  invented  without  crossing  the  language  border,  while  others  are 
fundamentally  tied  to  the  structure  of  a  given  language.  When  we  proceed 
from  idea  models  independent  of  language  to  the  study  of  a  scheme  of 
expression  whose  vital  features  are  e.g.  means  of  expression  connected  with 
the  syntactic  structure  of  the  language,  or  alliteration  or  rhyme  as  stylistic 
devices,  we  also  approach  a  danger  zone  in  which  the  researcher  must 
advance  with  caution.  In  analysing  riddles,  a  genre  of  crystallized  expression, 
every  researcher  is  an  expert  in  only  his  own  native  language  and  its 
tradition,  and  he  loses  some  of  his  competence  when  faced  with  weighing  up 
the  significance  of  the  words  and  structures  selected  in  a  foreign  language. 
The  material,  too,  imposes  its  owm  restrictions,  for  when  the  researcher  has  to 
draw  on  publications  some  of  which  are  scientifically  edited,  others  are 
popular  works,  his  chances  are  not  the  same  as  when  he  examines  the  scale  of 
variation  of  expression  in  the  light  of  comprehensive  archive  material.  For 
this  reason  my  study  of  the  nominativus  absolutus  concentrates  on  Finnish 
riddles  only,  since  my  example  material  selected  from  languages  related  to 
Finnish  is  sufficiently  wide  and  representative  only  in  the  case  of  Estonian 
riddles,  and  the  material  in  Karelian,  Vepsian  and  Votian  is  far  too  scant.  In 
bilingual  Finland  the  Finland-Swedish  tradition  often  provides  interesting 
substance  for  comparison.  I  do  not,  however,  include  the  Finland-Swedish 
riddling  tradition  in  my  study  of  the  nominativus  absolutus,  though  there  is  a 
well-edited  publication  of  material,  as  the  transfer  from  a  Finno-Ugrian 
language  to  an  Indoeuropean  could  easily  mean  an  emphasis  on  contrast 
only,  and  this  is  not  the  basic  problem  of  my  research. 

1.5.  The  results  and  potential  applications  of  the  structural  analysis  of  the 
riddle  genre. 

It  is  possible,  by  studying  formula-like  expressions,  to  deduce  the  inner 
regularities  of  the  whole  riddle  genre.  The  research  method  comprises  two 
stages,  examining  first  the  riddle  image  as  an  independent  textual  entity  and 
its  morphological-syntactic  and  stylistic  crystallizations  of  expression,  and 
then  the  semantic  structure  of  the  riddle  image  and  the  answer.  As  the  result 
of  analysis  it  is  possible  to  define  the  minimum  criteria  of  the  formula  at  both 
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expression  and  content  levels.  In  the  case  of  the  nominativus  absolutus 
formula  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  semantic  structure  of  the  formula  is 
considerably  more  heterogeneous  than  its  syntactic  structure.  Even  so  it  is 
still  possible  to  determine  the  criteria  a  riddle  must  fulfil  in  order  to  be 
semantically  according  to  norm. 

Since  the  method  starts  out  from  riddles  and  examination  of  their 
crystallization  and  variation  it  can  also  be  developed  to  apply  to  the 
problems  of  whatever  material  is  concerned,  since  formulae  are  not 
commensurate  at  expression  level  any  more  than  at  content  level.  I  study  the 
nominativus  absolutus  formula  by  means  of  a  few  central  semantic 
oppositions,  but  if  some  other  formula  is  chosen  for  examination  the 
oppositions  appearing  in  the  material  have  to  be  redetermined.  The  analysis 
can  also  be  widened  by  including  certain  supplementary  binary  oppositions, 
such  as  ±male,  iadult,  +plant.  To  begin  with  the  opposition  iconcrete  was 
also  included  in  the  analysis  of  the  nominativus  absolutus  formula,  but 
applications  of  the  formula  always  display  the  positive  member  of  the 
opposition.  It  is  obvious  that  if  in  the  case  of  a  basic  selection  such  as  this 
only  words  with  the  feature  Tconcrete  are  initially  used,  then  the  trend  in  the 
remaining  selections  is  at  the  same  time  partly  determined.51  Using  semantic 
feature  analysis  we  can  profitably  examine  riddles  built  up  of  substantives, 
though  even  then  binary  taxonomy  sometimes  means  drawing  the  line, 
because  material  is  not  always  easy  to  classify  unambiguously  into  yes  no 
types.  But  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  formula  in  which  the  structural  parts 
of  the  elements  are  adjectives  or  verbs  instead  of  substantives  (e.g.  Musta 
lehma,  punainen  maito.  —  Kahvipannu.  Black  cow,  red  milk.  -  A  coffee 
pot;  or  Kesat  makaa,  talvet  inkkuu.  —  Reki.  Sleeps  in  summer,  moves  in 
winter.  A  sleigh.)  binary  taxonomy  can  no  longer  be  applied  to  the 
description  of  the  semantic  structure  of  a  riddle.  We  then  have  to  concentrate 
on  not  only  the  combination  of  substantive  and  adjective  as  such  (e.g.  Musta 
lehma,  punainen  maito.  I  Black  cow,  red  milk),  but  also  on  the  various 
opposing  relations  of  adjectives,  which  may  be  complementarity,  antonymy 
or  converseness.52  With  verbs,  a  model  for  analysis  can  be  constructed  by 
examining  the  selection  restrictions  that  indicate  which  lexical  elements  must 
be  selected  for  the  result  to  be  a  well-formed  combination  of  inter-connected 
lexical  elements.53  1  he  analysis  of  each  new  expression  model  increases  our 
knowledge  of  the  semantic  structure  of  the  language  of  riddles,  and  only 
through  a  number  of  material-based  analyses  can  a  research  method  be 
devised. 

Using  the  means  of  formula  analysis  we  can  also  examine  the  similarities 
and  differences  appearing  in  the  expression  models  of  riddles  in  a  different 
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language.  In  my  licentiate  thesis  1  studied  the  adherence  to  language  of  17 
riddle  formulae  taking  Estonian.  Karelian  and  Finland-Swedish  riddles  as  the 
objects  for  comparison.  The  Estonian  material  comes  from  M.J.  Eisen’s 
anthology  Eesti  mSistatused,54  comprising  2176  true  riddles.  377  variants  of 
true  riddles  in  the  Karelian  language  were  collected  from  different  sources,55 
and  the  source  of  Finland-Swedish  material  was  V.E.V.  Wessman’s  publica¬ 
tion  of  1134  riddles.56  Starting  with  the  expressive  criteria  of  the  17  most 
popular  formulae  in  the  Finnish  riddle  genre  1  classified  these  three  sets  of 
comparative  material  and  calculated  how  much  of  the  material  can  be 
analysed  as  conforming  applications  of  the  same  formulae.  In  Eisen’s 
publication  43.1%  of  the  expressions  are  conformist,  whereas  7.9%  are 
combinations  of  popular  formulae  with  two  recognisable  schemes  of 
expression.  Thus  51  %  of  the  riddles  in  Eisen's  publication  can  be  classified  as 
being  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  of  the  17  formulae  studied  (1 109  riddles 
out  of  a  possible  2176).  In  the  case  of  the  material  in  the  Karelian  language  I 
could  classify  43%  (162  riddles  out  of  a  possible  377)  of  the  material  as 
conforming  with  the  popular  Finnish  formulae.  The  classification  of  the 
Finland-Swedish  material  was  most  difficult,  because  in  view  of  the  editing 
principles  of  this  anthology  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
variants  of  one  riddle  in  different  dialects  and  styles  and  independent  riddles. 
Out  of  the  1 134  riddles  in  this  publication  641  are  true  riddles,  and  according 
to  my  calculation  a  third  of  these  (208  riddles)  are  manifestations  of  the  same 
analogy  models  as  the  Finnish  riddles  studied.57  At  formula  expression  level 
the  difference  between  languages  is,  however,  clearly  evident,  since  laconic 
expression  in  Finnish  riddles  corresponds  to  wordiness  in  the  Swedish  riddle, 
alliteration  to  rhyme,  and  so  on.58  The  formula  is  often  implemented  as  an 
idea  model,  but  its  degree  of  conformity  is  influenced  6y  the  different 
structure  and  mode  of  expression  of  the  language.  For  the  sake  of 
comparison  I  also  mention  the  result  of  the  frequency  of  appearance  of 
formulae,  which  is  based  on  the  two  anthologies  of  Finnish  riddles  1 
classified.  One  of  these  is  the  oldest  publication  on  Finnish  riddles,  the 
Aenigmata  Fennica  publisched  by  Christfrid  Ganander  in  1783, 59  38,8  %  of 
whose  345  true  riddles  can  be  classified  as  applications  of  the  formulae 
studied  by  me  and  11.9%  as  hybrid  forms.  Formula-like  expressions  thus 
account  for  50.5%  of  the  material  (175  riddles  out  of  a  possible  345).  The 
other  riddle  anthology  classified  by  me  is  the  riddle  manuscript  by  Yrjo 
Perala  dating  from  1967,  in  which  conforming  expressions  account  for  43.7  % 
and  combinations  for  11.3%,  making  a  total  of  55%  (122  riddles  out  of  a 
possible  222). 
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When  examining  the  results  of  a  comparison  such  as  this,  extending 
beyond  language  barriers,  it  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  riddle  as 
a  genre  is  highly  international,  and  that  the  form  and  content  of  an 
established  traditional  product  overlap.  The  differences  of  expression  in 
proceeding  from  one  related  language  to  another  are  most  often  almost  non¬ 
existent,  especially  in  the  case  of  people  with  very  similar  material  and 
intellectual  cultures.  But  as  soon  as  we  take  as  the  object  for  comparison 
Finland-Swedish,  which  belongs  to  the  Indoeuropean  family  of  languages, 
the  differences  begin  to  be  obvious,  even  though  there  is  a  common  cultural 
basis.  Semantic  comparison  of  the  expression  models  of  riddle  traditions  in 
different  languages  may  well  prove  more  rewarding  than  the  comparison  of 
syntactic-stylistic  formulae.60  The  problem  of  defining  genres  in  the  folk 
tradition  has  aroused  critical  debate  as  to  whether  such  definitions  are 
universally  valid  or  whether  they  are  bound  to  a  specific  social  and  cultural 
linguistic  context.61  Charles  T.  Scott  who,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  research 
results62  has  criticised  the  validity  of  genre  definitions,  in  fact  states  the 
problem  of  genre  definition  as  follows:  “What  (overt,  formal)  characteristic 
or  set  of  characteristics  will  unambiguously  differentiate  this  class  of 
discourses  from  some  other?”63  In  fact  it  seems  natural  to  be  able  to  define 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  a  genre  at  both  expression  and  content 
structure  level  by  first  examining  the  inner  formulae  of  the  genre. 

By  means  of  detailed  study  of  individual  riddles  and  their  variants  it  is 
possible  to  recognise  the  criteria  of  the  foimulae  charasteristic  of  the  genre, 
and  also  to  determine  the  scale  of  their  crystallization  and  variation.  By 
analysing  formulae  and  the  new  expression  models  arising  out  of  hybrid 
forms  we  can  also  decide  on  the  series  of  selections  the  inventor  of  a  riddle 
has  to  make  in  creating  a  new  riddle.  The  competence  of  the  riddle  inventor 
takes  in  the  vocabulary  characteristic  of  the  genre,  a  stock  of  metaphors,  the 
ability  to  construct  different  contrasting,  antithetical  and  paradoxical  images, 
a  knowledge  of  morphological-syntactic  structures,  and  above  all  skill  in 
combining  these  riddle  language  elements  according  to  the  semantic  codes64 
peculiar  to  the  genre. 


II.  THE  NOMINATIVUS  ABSOLUTUS 

FORMULA 


2.1.  The  research  objectives. 

This  research  examines  structural  elements  repeated  regularly  in  riddles  of 
nominativus  absolutus  construction  and  the  ways  in  which  these  elements  are 
combined.  The  examination  proceeds  from  analysis  of  the  syntactic  relations 
between  elements  to  analysis  of  the  semantic  relationship.  I  define  the  limits 
of  the  formula  and  give  syntactic-semantic  structural  schemes  for  the 
nominativus  absolutus  formula. 


2.2  Limiting  the  research  material. 


The  basis  for  the  research  is  the  2+2  structured  riddle1  of  the  following 
type.  For  purposes  of  analysis  it  is  divided  into  units.2 


Example:  85 

Mies 

Man 

mullassa  / 
in  the  earth/ 

tukka 

his  hair 

tuulessa. 

in  the  wind. 

—  Nauris. 

—  A  turnip. 

Components: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Answer 

Element: 

1 

2 

(Answer)3 

1  shall  call  the  four  units  (A,  B,  C,  D)  belonging  to  the  basic  structure  of  the 
riddle  image  components,  and  in  addition  there  is  the  Answer  component, 
which  may  have  several  members.  The  riddle  image  components  fall  into 
pairs  making  two  formula  elements  so  that  components  A  and  B  are  the 
members  of  the  first  element,  components  C  and  D  of  the  second  element. 
The  Answer  is  the  third  element  of  the  riddle.  The  syntactic  structure  of  the 
formula  elements  is  often  identical:  both  have  two  components,  and  the 
formula  applications  follow  the  scheme  A  in  B  /  C  in  D,  in  which  B  and  D 
are  almost  without  exception  locative  adverbials,  A  and  C  subjects. 

This  rough  definition  of  the  formula  elements  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to 
identify  the  absolutus  formula,  because  this  2+2  structured  scheme  is 
extremely  popular  and  is  thus  suitable  as  the  basis  for  numerous  riddle 
formulae.  A  few  examples:4 

b21  Liha  kupissa,  liemi  vartaassa.  —  Vene. 

Meat  in  a  cup,  broth  on  a  spit.  —  A  boat. 
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b22  Selka  eissa,  maha  takana.  —  Saari. 

Back  in  front,  tummy  behind.  —  A  leg. 

In  addition  to  these  riddles  on  the  scheme  A  in  B  /  C  in  D  the  problem  of 
definition  arises  over  other  riddles  of  the  2+2  structure  unless  the  formula 
criteria  are  made  more  precise.  It  is  in  fact  vital  to  set  the  criteria  for  this 
riddle  formula  so  that  the  C  and  D  components,  i.e.  the  second  element  of 
the  formula,  must  be  of  absolutus  construction.5 

Lauri  Hakulinen  defines  the  characteristics  of  this  structure  as  follows:  “By 
separate  nominative  and  partitive  (nominativus  and  partitivus  absolutus)  we 
mean  an  apposition  construction  made  up  of  a  substantive  in  the  nominative 
or  partitive  together  with  some  local  expression  (a  noun  in  a  local  case  or  an 
adverb  indicating  place  or  a  postposition  construction)  or  a  II  infinitive 
instructive  corresponding  to  a  subordinate  clause.”6 

The  syntactic  criteria  of  the  formula  are  two  2-component  formula 
elements,  the  second  linking  up  with  the  first  as  an  absolutus  construction. 
The  A  and  C  components  of  the  riddle  are  nominative  nouns,  the  B  and  D 
components  nouns  in  local  case  or  adverbs  most  often  expressing  locality: 

85  Mies  mullassa,  tukka  tuulessa. 

A  man  in  the  earth,  his  hair  in  the  wind. 

ABC  D 

Using  these  criteria  my  research  material  takes  in  all  the  Finnish  riddles 
fulfilling  the  syntactic  norms  of  the  formula.7  Ultimately  the  language  of  the 
riddle  is  still  a  criterion,  because  the  research  materia!  includes  riddles 
from  outside  the  Finnish  tradition  areas  too,  if  they  are  in  the  Finnish 
language.8  The  basic  research  material  comprises  106  riddles,  each  of 
which  may  have  from  one  to  243  variants.9  In  addition  to  this  I  shall  discuss 
some  border  cases  eliminated  from  the  material,  and  the  total  amount  of 
nominativus  absolutus  variants  within  3  riddles. 

1  have  eliminated  from  the  research  material  riddles  of  the  following  type 
that  do  not  fulfil  the  syntactic  criteria  of  the  absolutus  formula: 

b  3  Piihpuu  pihassa,  pyha  marja  piihpuussa.  —  Akka  lapsi  sylissa. 

Willow  in  a  yard,  holy  berry  in  the  willow.  —  Woman  with 
child  in  her  lap. 

b  5  Aitta  kulkee,  mies  sisassa.  —  Laiva. 

A  shed  moving,  a  man  inside.  —  A  ship. 

b  1 5  Harmaa  lammas,  aukko  selassa.  —  Oluthaarikko. 

A  grey  sheep,  an  opening  in  its  back.  —  A  beer  flagon. 

The  structural  scheme  of  the  first  riddle  is  A  in  B  /  C  in  A,  which  differs 
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from  the  applications  of  the  absolutus  formula.  1  he  riddle  image  forms  a 
circular  scheme,  because  the  same  word  serves  as  both  the  A  and  the  D 
component.  The  second  riddle  is  a  variation  on  the  scheme  finite  clause  + 
nominativus  absolutus  from  which  the  B  component  expressing  locality  is 
missing.  In  the  third  riddle  the  second  element,  of  absolutus  construction, 
goes  with  an  attribute  construction  that  also  lacks  a  B  component.  These 
riddles  bring  out  the  problem  of  drawing  the  line,  which  is  an  inherent  part 
of  formula  analysis.  In  order  to  be  able  to  define  the  established  form  and 
limits  to  improvisation  of  riddle  expression  I  shall  later  return  (p.  76)  to  the 
riddles  not  belonging  to  the  research  material  proper. 

Drawing  the  line  is  also  important  as  regards  other  formulae,  because 
although  each  formula  has  at  least  one  feature  distinguishing  it  from  all 
others  the  criteria  may  in  the  case  of  some  variant  be  misleadingly 
overlapping.  To  be  precise,  the  absolutus  formula  material  does  not  include 
riddles  of  the  scheme  a  full  of  b  (Lammas  maella  maakii,  makaroita  perse 
taynna.  A  sheep  baaing  on  the  hill,  its  arse  full  of  gnats),  which  I  have 
treated  as  a  group  of  its  own.10  Similarly  I  have  also  excluded  riddles  whose 
B  and  D  components  constitute  a  contrasting  pair  of  locative  adverbials. 
These  riddles  also  form  a  special  group  of  their  own  (Kesat  mahassa,  ja  talvet 
seljassa.  Summers  on  the  tummy  and  winters  on  the  back,  or  Jalat  mudassa, 
vartalo  vedessa,  paa  ilmassa.  Feet  in  the  mud,  body  in  the  water,  head  in  the 
air). 1 1 


III.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
SYNTACTIC-SEMANTIC  STRUCTURES  OF 
THE  NOMINATIVUS  A  B  S  O  L  U  T  U  S  F  O  R  M  U  L  A 


3.1.  The  A  in  B  /  C  in  D  -scheme. 

1  shall  now  present  my  research  material,  which  I  have  grouped  taking  into 
account  both  the  syntactic  formula  criteria  defined  earlier  and  also  the  way 
in  which  individual  formula  components  are  semantically  interlinked.  The 
order  of  the  components  A  in  B  /  C  in  D  is  stable  in  the  riddle.  The  pair  of 
components  A  B,  the  first  element  of  the  formula,  represents  the  main  clause 
of  the  formula.  The  component  pair  C  D,  the  second  element  of  the  formula, 
comprises  an  absolutus  construction  in  which  the  C  component  is  the  subject 
and  the  D  component  most  often  a  locative  adverbial.  One  characteristic 
feature  of  the  absolutus  construction  is  that  the  referent  of  either  the  subject 
or  the  adverbial  belongs  to  the  referent  of  the  subject  (here  the  A 
component),  object  or  some  other  part  of  the  main  sentence,  either  as  part  of 
it  or  closely  connected  to  it.1 

The  106  riddles  in  the  research  material  are  divided  into  groups  of  which 
1 — 2,  3 — 4  and  5 — 6  belong  together  in  that  their  second  elements  are 
similar,  but  in  groups  2,  4  and  6  the  first  element  implies  a  finite  verb.  I 
shall  list  the  riddles  and  then  present  a  simple  tree  diagram  to  illustrate  how 
the  components  of  the  main  clause  and  the  absolutus  construction  are 
semantically  linked. 

3.2.  Group  1.  A  in  B  /  C  in  (A’s)  D. 

1.  Aitta  maella,  Ruottin  lukku  suulla.  —  Kivi. 

A  shed  on  a  hill,  a  Swedish  lock  at  its  mouth.  —  A  rock. 

2.  Akka  aholla  pyllyllaan,  olokkupo  persiissa.  —  Perunakuoppa. 
An  old  woman  squatting  in  a  clearing  with  a  heap  of  straw  in  her 
arse.  —  A  potato  pit.2 

3.  Akka  nurkas,  punaisia  marjoja  sylis.  —  Takka  ja  hiillos. 

An  old  woman  in  a  nook  with  red  berries  in  her  lap.  —  An  oven  and 
coals. 

4.  Akka  pellolla,  sata  hametta  ylla.  —  Kana 

An  old  woman  in  a  field  with  a  hundred  skirts  on.  —  A  hen. 

5.  Akka  patsilla,  kaks  piirainta  hampaissa.  —  Uuni  ja  patsaslaudat. 
An  old  woman  at  the  oven  with  two  pies  between  her  teeth.  —  An 
oven  and  two  shelf  beams. 
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6.  Hauki  joessa,  kallokhat  jalassa,  nurin  turkki  paalla.  —  Saukko 
veessa. 

A  pike  fish  in  the  river,  fur  boots  on  its  feet,  wearing  an  inside  out 
fur  coat.  —  An  otter  in  the  water. 

7.  Isa  hirressa,  ait i  orressa,  pojat  puodissa,  kultavyot  suolissa,  piiat 
kirkossa,  kirjat  kourassa,  rengit  korvessa,  kontit  selassa,  pirunpojat 
kontissa,  korvat  pystyssa.  —  Humalisto. 

Father’s  on  the  rafter,  mother’s  on  the  beam,  the  boys  are  in  the 
store,  with  golden  belts  in  their  bowels,  the  farm  girls  are  in  the 
church  with  books  in  their  hands,  the  farm  hands  are  in  the  woods, 
with  packs  on  their  backs,  the  devil's  sons  are  in  the  back-backs  with 
ears  pricked.  —  Field  of  hops. 

8.  Kananpesa  kankaalla,  keskella  muna  maranny.  —  Pottu  maassa. 
A  chicken’s  nest  on  the  heath,  a  rotten  egg  in  the  middle.  —  A  spud 
in  the  ground. 

9.  Kauranarte  kankahall,  kultane  napa  sisassa.  —  Kiisselivati. 

A  stack  of  oats  on  the  heath  with  a  golden  centre.  —  A  dish  of  jelly. 

10.  Lehma  lehossa,  hanta  takana,  moata  kay,  kivia  polk,  kauvas  katos. 
—  Vastaus  puuttuu. 

A  cow  in  a  copse,  her  tail  behind  her,  walks  along,  kicks  stones, 
vanishes  in  the  distance.  —  No  answer. 

11.  Mampseli  kammaris,  rautaset  toffelit  jalaas,  esliina  takana. 
Hevonen. 

A  damsel  in  the  chamber,  iron  slippers  on  her  feet,  an  apron  on  her 
back.  —  A  horse. 

12.  Mies  metsassa,  palttinapaita  paalla.  —  K.oivu. 

A  man  in  the  woods  with  a  linen  shirt  on.  —  A  birch  tree. 

13.  Mies  metsassa,  valkie  lakki  piassa.  —  Kanto  talvella. 

A  man  in  the  woods,  white  cap  on  his  head.  —  A  stump  in  winter. 

14.  Mammituokkonen  maella,  kylan  lapset  ymparilla.  Sonta. 

A  malt  basket  on  the  hill,  the  village  children  round  it.  —  Dung. 

15.  Piem  mies  metsassa,  sadehattu  hartioilla.  —  Siem. 

A  little  man  in  the  woods,  a  rain  hat  on  his  shoulders.  —  A 
mushroom. 

16.  Puuropata  kankahalla,  kylan  lapset  ymparilla.  -  Kusiaispesa. 
A  pot  of  porridge  on  the  heath,  the  village  children  round  it. 

—  An  ant  hill. 
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17.  Sika  tiella,  miekka  vyolla,  kahet  kannukset  jalassa,  kahet  pyorat 
kannuksessa.  —  Hevonen  ja  rattaat. 

A  pig  on  the  road,  a  sword  in  the  belt,  two  spurs  on  its  feet,  four 
wheels  in  the  spur.  —  A  horse  and  cart. 

18.  Sotamies  rattailla,  viis  puntaa  perassa.  —  Laiva. 

A  soldier  in  a  cart,  five  pounds  in  the  back.  —  A  ship. 

19.  Ukko  nurkassa,  halko  paassa.  —  Taarisaavi. 

An  old  man  in  the  corner,  a  piece  of  firewood  on  his  head.  A  tub 
of  beer. 

20.  Ukko  nurkassa,  hanta  otassa.  —  Tynnorj. 

An  old  man  in  the  corner,  a  tail  on  his  forehead.  —  A  barrel. 

21.  Ukko  nurkassa,  kivisakki  selassa.  —  Uuni. 

An  old  man  in  the  corner,  a  sack  of  stones  on  his  back.  —  An  oven. 

22.  Viarapia  akka  tuvassa,  hapatkassa  vieressa.  —  Koukku  ja  piakka. 
A  crooked-headed  old  woman  in  the  farm  kitchen,  “hapatkassa” 
(meaning  of  the  word  uncertain)  beside  her.  —  A  hook  and  peel. 

23.  Aija  loukossa,  sata  haavaa  paassa.  —  Veistotolppa. 

An  old  man  in  the  corner,  a  hundred  wounds  on  his  head.  —  A 
whittling  post. 

24.  Amma  nurkassa,  tappi  perseessa.  —  Sahtitynnyri. 

An  old  woman  in  the  corner,  a  stopper  in  her  arse.  —  A  beer  barrel. 

Tree  diagram  example  riddle: 

21.  Ukko  nurkassa,  kivisakki  selassa.  —  Uuni.  An  old  man  in  the 
corner,  a  sack  of  stones  on  his  back.  —  An  oven. 
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Explanation  of  the  tree  diagram  signa: 

In  the  diagram  the  semantic  dependence  of  the  adverbials  is  denoted  by  the 
subindex  sd  and  the  semantic  identity  of  the  subject  of  the  main  clause  and 
the  logical  subject  of  the  absolutus  clause  (represented  by  the  so-called 
habitative  adverbial)  by  the  subindex  si.3 

Interpretation:  The  latent  logical  subject  of  the  absolutus  construction  or  the 
habitative  adverbial,  is  semantically  identical  to  the  subject  of  the  main 
clause.  This  logical  subject  appearing  in  the  deep  structure  of  the  riddle  has 
no  representative  in  the  surface  structure.  The  deep  structure  also  has 
another  adverbial  denoting  locality  (selassa,  on  his  back),  the  referent  of 
which  is  semantically  dependent  on  the  referent  to  the  logical  subject  of  the 
absolutus  construction.  The  semantic  dependence  of  the  components  of  the 
examples  in  this  group  seems  clear,  though  nowhere  in  the  riddle  is  it 
reinforced  by  a  possessive  suffix,  which  is  usually  the  case  in  sentences  using 
normal  language.4  The  verbs  to  be  and  to  have  appearing  in  the  deep 
structure  have  no  representative  in  the  surface  structure. 

The  24  riddles  in  this  group  are  all  applications  of  the  same  A  in  B  /  C  in 
( A’s)  D  scheme,  but  in  some  cases  the  execution  of  the  scheme  calls  for 
comment.  In  the  first  riddle  there  is  an  attribute  expression  (Ruottin,  Swedish) 
attached  to  the  C  component,  and  a  similar  attribute,  adjectival,  genetive  or 
numerical,  is  attached  to  the  C  component  in  many  other  applications.  For 
an  attribute  of  this  type  1  shall  use  the  term  filler  word,  which  has  its  origin 
in  the  terminology  devised  by  Matti  Kuusi  for  the  structural  analysis  of 
proverbs.  The  term  is  used  to  define  such  words  appearing  in  an  application 
of  a  formula  that  are  “usually  improvised  additions  to  a  given  situation  and 
that  are  not  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  idea”.5  In  my  analysis  filler 
word  is  chiefly  a  technical  term  indicating  that  the  word  does  not  belong  to 
rhe  four  components  of  the  minimum  construction  of  the  formula.  I  shall, 
however,  be  returning  to  the  state  of  afiairs  of  the  attribute  in  the  riddle 
e  ntity.  A  filler  word  may  also  be  an  adverbial  expression  (riddle  2),  but  most 
commonly  it  is  an  attribute  connected  to  either  the  A  or  the  C  component. 

The  minimum  construction  of  the  absolutus  formula  is  2  T  2, 6  but  this  can 
also  be  varied  by  adding  to  the  number  of  elements,  as  in  riddles  6—7,  11 
and  1 7. 7  In  riddles  6  and  17  the  effect  is  heightened  by  parallelism  of  the 
sec  ond  element,  and  in  riddle  7  the  result  of  the  chain  of  parallels  is  a  play  on 
wo  rds  giving  the  impression  of  a  miniature  poem.  Although  the  Kalevala 
me  tre  and  parallelism  are  extremely  characteristic  stylistic  means  in  the 
riddle,  they  have  not  been  included  in  the  formula  analysis,  the  aim  of  which 
is  t '.o  extract  commensurable  schemes  tor  the  riddles  by  reducing  their 
structure.  From  the  point  of  view  of  formula  analysis  parallelism  and 
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especially  the  Kalevala  metre  are  stylistic  devices  that  appear  so  frequently  in 
riddles  that  in  the  case  of  this  formula  at  least  they  cannot  be  used  as  a 
means  of  achieving  a  distinctive  classification.  In  riddles  6  7,  11  and  17  the 

unit  of  the  analysis  is  the  2  +2  minimum  construction  defined  earlier,  this  is 
in  turn  separate  from  the  riddle  with  more  lines  in  that  the  first  of  these  _  ~\~2 
constructions  with  an  absolutus  construction  as  their  second  element  has 
been  selected  as  the  unit  of  analysis.  In  riddles  6,  11  and  17  these  lines  are 
thus  1—2,  in  riddle  7  lines  3—4  (by  ‘line’  I  here  mean  the  2-construction 
divided  off  by  commas). 

In  riddle  8  the  components  of  the  second  element  are  in  the  exceptional 
order  DC  due  to  the  Kalevala  metre.  In  riddle  10  the  2-line  of  the  absolutus 
construction  has  an  extension  that  is  not  an  application  of  this  formula. 


3.3  Group  2.  A  in  B  +  finite  verb  /  C  in  (A  s)  D. 

25.  Akka  aittah  manoy,  kasinpia  kainalossa.  —  Pyokin. 

An  old  woman  goes  into  the  shed  with  a  cat’s  head  under  her  arm. 
—  A  churn. 

26.  Akka  istuu  nurkassa,  tukko  paassa.  --  Kirnu. 

An  old  woman  sitting  on  top  of  a  ditch,  a  water  spout  on  the  end. 
—  A  churn. 

27.  Akka  istuu  pientarel,  sata  paikkaa  paijass.  —  Sipuli  tai  kapustan 
paa. 

An  old  woman  sitting  at  the  edge  of  a  field  with  a  hundred  patches 
in  her  shirt.  —  An  onion  or  a  head  of  cabbage. 

28.  Akka  istuu  ojanpaassa,  vesinokko  nenan  paassa.  —  Kaljatynnvri 
An  old  woman  sitting  on  top  of  a  ditch,  a  water  spout  on  the  en< 
of  her  nose.  —  A  beer  barrel. 

29.  Akka  istuu  tules,  hikitippa  nokas,  toisinaan  han  kuarssaa. 
Kahvipannu. 

An  old  woman  sitting  in  the  fire,  a  bead  of  sweat  on  her  no; 
snoring  from  time  to  time.  —  A  coffee  pot. 

30.  Herra  seisoo  seinassa,  kiiltavat  napit  rinnassa.  —  Ikkunan  hi. 

A  gentleman  standing  in  the  wall,  shining  buttons  on  his  cht. 

A  window  pane. 

31.  Hukka  rannalla  seisoo,  lievonlalva  suussa.  —  Uum  ja  puu  pa- 
massa. 

A  wolf  standing  on  the  shore,  a  sprig  of  clubmoss  in  its  inch. 
—  A  stove  and  wood  burning. 
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32.  Harka  maella  ammuu,  pitka  korte  perseessa.  —  Kirkonkello. 

An  ox  bellowing  on  the  hill,  a  long  branch  in  its  arse.  —  A  church 
bell. 

33.  Isa  istuu  pesan  edessa,  pesan  koukkari  kadessa,  tussu  hyppaa 
vedessa  ja  karvat  kaakertaa  lavessa.  —  Vesimvlly. 

Father's  sitting  in  front  of  the  hearth,  a  poker  in  his  hand,  “tussu” 
(meaning  of  the  word  uncertain)  jumps  in  the  water  and  his  hair 
swishes  in  a  sieve.  —  A  watermill. 

34.  Isa  istuu  puussa,  lampaan  lapa  suussa,  siansorkka  sieraimissa,  kun 
lapset  liki  tulevat,  silla  paahan  palkahyttaa.  —  Tuulimylly. 
Father’s  sitting  in  a  tree,  a  shank  of  lamb  in  his  mouth,  a  pig’s 
trotter  in  the  nostrils,  when  children  come  near,  they  get  beat  over 
the  head  with  it.  —  A  windmill. 

35.  Janis  juoksee  jaita  myoten,  harmoo  hame  selassa.  —  Tuisku. 
A  hare  runs  across  the  ice  wearing  a  grey  skirt  (on  its  back).  —  A 
blizzard. 

36.  Janis  juoksi  jaata  myoten,  kultakuppi  kainalossa.  —  Kuu. 

A  hare  ran  across  the  ice  with  a  golden  cup  under  its  foreleg.  — 
The  moon. 

37.  Janis  juoks  jaata  myoten,  valkia  vahtu  suussa.  —  Aalto. 

A  hare  ran  across  the  ice  with  white  foam  in  its  mouth.  —  A  wave. 

38.  Karhu  juoksee  suota  pitkin,  rautakontti  selaassa.  —  Tahko. 

A  bear  runs  across  the  marsh,  an  iron  satchel  on  its  back.  —  A 
grindstone. 

39.  Koira  seisoo  loukossa,  valkia  jams  suussa.  —  Pellavasormas  loukun 
suussa. 

A  dog  stands  in  the  corner,  a  white  hare  in  its  mouth.  —  A  skein 
of  linen  in  a  brake. 

40.  Mampseli  seisoo  nurkassa,  kultavitjat  kaulassa.  —  Luuta. 

A  damsel  stands  in  the  corner,  golden  chains  about  her  neck.  —  A 
broom. 

41.  Mies  luhtii  mannoo,  lihalauta  pian  luajell.  —  Kukko. 

A  man  goes  to  the  loft,  a  plate  of  meat  on  his  head.  —  A  cock. 

42.  Mias  metthan  menbo,  pikku  poika  sivulla.  —  I  uppi  miahen  lon- 
kalla. 

A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  a  little  boy  at  his  side.  A  sheath  on 
a  man’s  hip. 
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43.  Mias  mennee  mettaan,  nelja  neitsytta  reesa.  —  Reki  ja  karikat. 
A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  four  virgins  in  a  sleigh.  —  A  sleigh 
and  stakes. 

44.  Mies  menee  mettaan.  seitsemanmerkki  selaas.  —  Kirves. 

A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  the  sign  of  a  seven  on  his  back.  —  An 
axe. 

45.  Mies  meresta  nousee,  sata  seivasta  selassa.  —  Ahven. 

A  man  comes  out  of  the  sea,  a  hundred  spikes  on  his  back.  —  A 
perch. 

46.  Mies  metsaan  menee,  onsipuu  olkapaalla.  —  Pyssymies. 

A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  a  piece  of  hollow'  wood  on  his  shoulder 
—  A  man  with  a  gun. 

47.  Mies  metsaan  menee.  peili  selan  takana.  —  Mies  kirves  selan 
takana. 

A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  a  mirror  on  his  back.  —  A  man  with 
an  axe  on  his  back. 

48.  Mies  metsaan  menee,  reika  paalaella.  —  Leili  seljassa. 

A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  a  hole  on  top  of  his  head.  —  A  flagon 
on  a  back. 

49.  Mies  mehtaan  menoy,  riihenparsi  persiissa.  —  Kissa. 

A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  a  barn  pole  in  his  arse.  —  A  cat. 

50.  Mies  metsaan  menee,  sata  seivasta  selassa.  —  Sika. 

A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  a  hundred  spikes  on  his  back.  —  A  pig. 

51.  Mies  maella  seisoo,  paita  povessa.  —  Kynttila. 

A  man  stands  on  the  hill,  with  a  shirt  in  his  breast.  —  A  candle. 

52.  Mies  maella  seisoo,  rautahousut  jalassa.  —  Heinahanko. 

A  man  stands  on  the  hill,  iron  trousers  on  his  legs.  —  A  pitchfork. 

53.  Mies  maella  seisoo,  rautakahleet  jalassa.  —  Rautalapio. 

A  man  stands  on  the  hill,  iron  chains  on  his  feet.  —  An  iron  spade. 

54.  Mies  maella  seisoo,  valkoonen  paita  y  11a.  —  Koivu. 

A  man  stands  on  the  hill,  wearing  a  white  shirt.  —  A  birch. 

55.  Muija  istuu  nurkas,  leivat  sylis.  —  Leivinuuni. 

An  old  woman  sits  in  the  corner,  loaves  in  her  lap.  —  A  baking 
oven. 

56.  Piika  istuu  pielessa,  sata  paikkaa  hameessa.  —  Piisi. 

A  farm  girl  sits  by  the  door,  a  hundred  patches  on  her  skirt.  —  A 
stove. 
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57.  Pikku  pukki  kippakuono,  kiipes  pitkin  kivista  vuorta,  nahkapoksyt 
jalassa.  —  Rusakka. 

Little  goat  snub  snout,  climbed  up  the  rocky  mountain,  with  leather 
trousers  on.  —  A  cockroach. 

58.  Pyy  istuu  kesella,  puun  keskioksalla,  kaksi  Saksan  oraista  kaissa. 
—  Suutari. 

A  partridge  sitting  in  the  middle,  on  the  middle  branch  of  a 
tree,  with  two  German  awls  in  his  hand.  —  A  cobbler. 

59.  Paasky  lensi  paivan  alia,  sata  miesta  siiven  alia,  tuhat  koiraa  peras¬ 
sa.  —  Purjelaiva. 

A  swallow  flew  under  the  sun,  a  hundred  men  under  its  wing,  a 
thousand  dogs  behind  it.  —  A  sailing  ship. 

60.  Sika  makaa  ojassa,  olkituppo  suussa.  —  Puusiivila. 

A  pig  lying  in  the  ditch,  a  wad  of  straw  in  its  mouth.  —  A  wooden 
sieve. 

61.  Sika  rohisee  sillan  paassa,  savinen  sauva  kadessa.  —  Kirnutaan. 
A  pig  grunting  on  a  floor,  a  clayey  rod  in  its  hand.  —  Churning. 

62.  Simo  seisoo  sillan  piassa,  kaks  piippu  hampaissa.  —  Orret  savu- 
tuvan  uunin  nurkalla. 

Simo’s  standing  on  the  floor,  two  pipes  between  his  teeth.  —  Beams 
in  the  corner  of  an  oven. 

63.  Sipri  istuu  sillan  paassa,  savukontti  selassa,  pitka  piippu  hampa- 
hissa.  —  Uuni. 

Sipri’s  sitting  on  the  floor,  a  smoke  satchel  on  his  back,  a  long  pipe 
between  his  teeth.  —  An  oven. 

64.  Sirkka  seisoo  lattialla,  suur  ronikka  selassa.  —  Rukki. 

Sirkka’s  standing  on  the  floor,  a  big  “ronikka”  (meaning  of  the 
word  uncertain)  on  her  back.  —  A  spinning  wheel. 

65.  Surma  juoksi  jaata  myoten,  pikku  kelkkanen  perassa,  pikku  kel- 
kassa  pikku  kirves.  —  Tuisku. 

Death  ran  over  the  ice,  a  little  sled  behind  him,  a  little  axe  on  the  little 
sled.  —  A  blizzard. 

66.  Suutari  kaivoon  menee,  pikilanka  perassa.  —  Kaivonampari  ja 
salko. 

A  cobbler  goes  to  the  well,  a  shoemaker’s  thread  behind  him.  —  A 
well  bucket  and  pole. 

67.  Ukko  uumlta  putosi,  pesinpytty  persiessa.  —  Russakka. 
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An  old  man  fell  off  the  oven,  a  washbowl  in  his  arse.  —  A  cock¬ 
roach. 

68.  Aija  istuu  nurkassa,  sata  kuhloo  paasa.  —  Saunan  kiuas. 

An  old  man  sitting  in  the  corner  with  a  hundred  bumps  on  his 
head.  —  A  sauna  stove. 

69.  Aija  kiipee  kalliolle,  kirjavat  poksyt  jalassa.  —  Kaarme. 

An  old  man  climbs  onto  a  rock,  wearing  mottled  trousers.  —  A 
snake. 

70.  Aija  loukoss  arajaa,  tappi  perass.  —  Kaljatynnyri. 

An  old  man  growls  in  the  corner,  a  stopper  in  his  back.  —  A  beer 
barrel. 

71.  Amma  seisoo  loukossa.  sata  hametta  y  11a .  --  Luuta. 

An  old  woman  standing  in  the  corner  with  a  hundred  skirts  on.  —  A 
broom. 

72.  Amma  istuu  nurkassa,  sata  piikkia  perseessa.  —  Luuta. 

An  old  woman  sitting  in  the  corner  with  a  hundred  spikes  in  her 
arse.  -  A  broom. 

73.  Amma  istuu  nurkassa,  tervakappa  kainalossa.  —  Muuri. 

An  old  woman  sitting  in  the  corner  with  a  tar  measure  under  her 
arm.  —  An  oven. 

74.  Amma  nurkassa  istuu,  sata  piippua  suussa.  -  Kiaus. 

An  old  woman  sitting  in  the  corner  with  a  hundred  pipes  in  her 
mouth.  —  A  sauna  stove. 

75.  Amma  seisoo  nurkasa,  seivas  syramesa.  -  kirnu. 

An  old  woman  standing  in  the  corner  with  a  pole  in  her  head.  —  A 
churn. 


Tree  digram  example  riddle: 

48.  Mies  metsaan  menee,  reika  paalaella.  —  Leih  seljassa. 

A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  a  hole  on  top  of  his  head.  -  A 
flagon  on  a  back. 
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Mies  metsaan  menee  [miehella]  [on]  reika  paalaella 

Interpretation:  The  semantic  relations  between  the  main  clause  and  the 
absolutus  construction  are  the  same  as  in  group  1.  In  the  riddles  in  group  2 
the  main  clause  of  the  2+2  minimum  construction  contains  a  finite  verb,  thus 
making  the  first  element  of  the  formula  a  complete  sentence.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  case  in  question  is  a  broadening  of  the  first  element  or 
whether  the  riddles  in  group  1  represent  an  elliptic  form  of  the  first  element  of 
this  subject  +  predicate  +  locative  adverbial  scheme.  Compared  with  the 
entire  research  material,  the  first  element  with  a  complete  verb  proves  to  be 
slightly  more  common  than  the  verbless  variant,  for  its  percentual  frequency 
is  58.4.  Since  in  this  group  of  45  riddles  (42.4%)  the  second  element  has  a  C 
component  attribute,  these  applications  could  also  be  analysed  as  a  variation 
of  their  own  with  a  3+3  construction.  There  would  seem  to  be  some  striving 
towards  balance  between  the  elements,  so  that  if  one  of  the  elements  in  the 
minimum  construction  is  broadened,  the  other  element  also  tends  to  be 
supplemented  by  an  additional  expression.  However,  as  1  have  taken  the  2+2 
minimum  construction  as  my  starting  point,  1  have  analysed  the  additional 
expressions  as  filler  words.  This  procedure  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  these 
expressions  supplementing  the  minimum  construction  are  not  present  in 
every  riddle.  In  this  context  we  may  also  speak  of  the  obligatory  and 
optional  criteria  of  the  formula,  the  former  belonging  to  the  riddle’s 
adherence-to-formula  criteria  and  the  latter  illustrating  the  extent  of  the 
variation  of  expression.  1  shall  also  analyse  the  predicate  verb  in  the  first 
element  of  the  formula  as  a  filler  word  because  in  most  cases  it  is  highly 
stereotype  in  meaning  and  does  not  alter  the  idea  of  the  riddle  image.* 

Despite  the  similarity  between  groups  1  and  2  1  have  made  a  distinction 
between  them  because  the  variants  of  a  riddle  usually  favour  either  the  2+2  or 
the  3+3  construction.  The  crystallization  of  the  variant  is,  however,  of 
varying  degree  in  each  riddle,  but  as  a  general  rule  we  may  say  that  the 
variants  of  the  3+3  construction  riddles  never  have  a  first  element  without  a 
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verb,  whereas  in  those  of  the  2+2  construction  the  first  element  is  almost 
without  exception  sometimes  completed  by  a  verb.  Examples  of  variations  ol 
the  same  riddle  following  different  schemes  are  as  follows: 

85  Mies  mullassa,  tukka  tuulessa.  —  Nauris. 

A  man  in  the  earth,  his  hair  in  the  wind.  —  A  turnip. 

85x  Mies  mullassa  istuu,  tukka  tuulessa  heiluu.  —  Nauris.9 

A  man  sitting  in  the  earth,  his  hair  waving  in  the  wind.  —  A  turnip. 

23  Aija  loukossa,  sata  haavaa  paassa.  —  Veistotolppa. 

An  old  man  in  the  corner,  a  hundred  wounds  on  his  head.  —  A 

whittling  post. 

23x  Aija  seisoo  nurkassa,  sata  haavaa  paassa.  -  Hakotukki. 

An  old  man  standing  in  the  nook,  a  hundred  wounds  on  his  head. 

—  A  chopping  block. 

The  minimum  construction  of  the  riddles  in  this  group  is  also  varied  by 
adding  formula  elements  and  extensions.  Riddles  34,  59,  63  and  65  have  two 
absolutus  elements  in  succession.  In  riddle  33  the  A  in  B  /  C  in  (A’s)  D 
scheme  is  repeated  twice.  Riddle  29  has  an  extension  to  the  formula-bound 
lines.  In  riddles  57  and  58  the  simple  construction  has  become  complex,10  for 
the  A  component  of  riddle  57  is  expressed  by  two  attribute  constructions  and 
the  B  component  expressing  locality  is  also  an  attribute  preposition 
expression.  Riddle  58,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  B  component  with  a 
compound  component.  This  poetic  variation  does  not  alter  the  riddle 
scheme,  which  is  the  2+2  minimum  construction. 

The  riddles  in  this  group  have  two  popular  line  cliches  as  their  initial 
element:  A  hare  ran  over  the  ice  (riddles  35 — 37)  and  A  man  went  into  the 
woods  (riddles  42 — 44  and  46 — 50). 


3.4.  Group  3.  A  in  B  /  (A’s)  C  in  D. 

lb.  Akka  loukossa,  nokka  koukussa,  lakki  kaapissa.  —  Kahvipannu  ja 
kahviastia. 

An  old  woman  in  a  nook,  a  crooked  nose  and  a  tin  pot  in  the 
cupboard.  A  coffee  pot  and  coffee  mug. 

77.  Akka  pankolla,  huulet  ruvessa.  —  Taikina. 

An  old  woman  on  the  oven,  her  lips  scabbed.  —  Dough. 

78.  Halko  tulessa,  paa  meressa.  —  Tupakka  suussa. 

Bdlet  on  fire,  end  in  the  sea.  —  A  cigarette  in  the  mouth. 
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79.  Harka  pirtissa,  sarvet  naulalla.  —  Uuni. 

An  ox  in  the  cottage,  horns  on  a  hook.  —  An  oven. 

80.  Isanta  niitulla,  niskat  nurin.  —  Viitake. 

A  farmer  in  the  field,  a  broken  neck.  —  A  scythe. 

81.  Kala  vedessa,  pursto  rannalla.  —  Kauha  vesikorvon  laidalla. 
Fish  in  the  water,  its  tail  on  the  shore.  —  A  dipper  at  the  side  of  a 
water  tub. 

82.  Lampahat  leavassa,  saparot  ulkona.  —  Lusikkavarret  vakasta. 
Sheep  in  the  barn,  tails  outside.  —  Spoon  handles  sticking  out  of  a 
box. 

83.  Lehma  laavassa,  kieli  ulkona.  —  Uunin  lieska. 

A  cow  in  the  barn,  tongue  outside.  —  Oven  flame. 

84.  Lemmikki  lehossa,  yksi  jalka  alia.  —  Sijeni. 

Forget-me-not  (Lemmikki  is  also  a  girl’s  name)  in  the  copse,  one 
foot  beneath.  —  A  mushroom. 

85.  Mies  mullassa,  tukka  tuulessa.  —  Nauris. 

A  man  in  the  earth,  his  hair  in  the  wind.  —  A  turnip. 

86.  Mies  pihalla,  parta  tuvassa.  —  Auringonpaiste. 

A  man  in  the  yard,  his  beard  in  the  farm  kitchen.  —  Sunshine. 

87.  Mies  tuvas,  tukka  tuules.  —  Tuvan  kurkihirsi. 

A  man  in  the  farm  kitchen,  his  hair  in  the  wind.  —  A  roof  truss. 

88.  Ori  tallissa,  hanta  katolla.  —  Pirtin  uuni. 

A  stallion  in  the  stable,  its  tail  on  the  roof.  —  Oven  in  the  farm 
kitchen. 

89.  Paa  maassa,  sarvet  taivaalla.  —  Sipuli  maassa. 

Head  in  the  ground,  horns  in  the  sky.  —  An  onion  in  the  ground. 

90.  Susi  uunissa,  hanta  hiiluksessa.  —  Uuniluuta. 

A  wolf  in  the  oven,  tail  in  the  ashes.  —  An  oven  brush. 

91.  Teyri  puussa,  suolet  maassa.  —  Seinakello. 

A  grouse  in  a  tree,  guts  on  the  ground.  —  A  wall  clock. 


Tree  diagram  example  riddle: 

79.  Harka  pirtissa,  sarvet  naulalla.  —  Uuni. 
An  ox  in  the  cottage,  horns  on  a  hook. 


An  oven. 
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Harkii 


0 

[onj  pirtissa  (haran)  sarvet 


0 

[ovat]  naulalla 


Interpretation:  In  these  riddles  the  referent  of  the  subject  of  the  absolutus 
construction  is  semantically  dependent  on  the  referent  of  the  subject  of  the 
main  clause.  The  basic  scheme  of  the  riddles  is  a  simple  2+2  construction 
expression,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  is  there  a  filler  word  (riddle  84).  In 
riddles  77  and  80  the  D  component  is  not  the  usual  locative  but  an  adverbial 
expressing  state  by  means  of  an  abstract  local  case. 


3.5.  Group  4.  A  in  B  +  finite  verb  /  (A’s)  C  in  D. 

92.  Harka  seisoo  hinkalos,  sarvet  ulkona.  —  Tuulimylly. 

An  ox  standing  in  a  stall,  its  horns  outside.  —  A  windmill. 

93.  Mies  menee  metsaan,  nena  edessa,  nena  takana.  —  Kirves 
olkapaalla. 

A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  nose  in  front,  nose  behind.  —  An  axe  on 
a  shoulder. 


Tree  diagram  example  riddle 1 1  : 

93  Mies  menee  metsaan,  nena  edessa,  (nena  takana).  —  Kirves 
olkapaalla. 

A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  nose  in  front,  (nose  behind).  —  An 
axe  on  a  shoulder. 
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Interpretation:  The  semantic  relations  between  the  main  clause  and  the 
absolutus  construction  in  the  two  riddles  in  this  group  are  similar  to  those  in 
group  3.  In  these  applications  of  the  formula  the  first  element  again  has  a 
finite  verb  of  stereotype  expression. 


3.6.  Group  5.  A  in  B  /  (As)  C  in  (A's)  D. 

94.  Akka  loukussa,  sata  hammasta  suussa.  —  Kartat. 

An  old  woman  in  a  nook,  with  a  hundred  teeth  in  her  mouth. —  A 
card. 

95.  Akka  loukos,  sata  silmaa  paas.  —  Seula. 

An  old  woman  in  a  nook  with  a  hundred  eyes  in  her  head.  —  A 
sieve. 

96.  Kukko  lahteessa,  napanuora  noukan  paassa.  —  Tahko. 

A  cock  in  a  spring,  navel  cord  at  the  end  of  its  bill.  —  A 
grindstone. 

97.  Ukko  nurkassa,  topelo  kourassa.  —  Oluttynnyri. 

An  old  man  in  a  corner,  his  rod  in  his  fist.  —  A  beer  barrel. 


Tree  diagram  example  riddle: 

94  Akka  loukossa,  sata  hammasta  suussa.  —  Kartat. 

An  old  woman  in  a  nook,  with  a  hundred  teeth  in  her  mouth. 
—  A  card. 
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Akka  [on]  loukussa  [akalla]  [on]  sata  hammasta  suussa 

Interpretation:  In  the  riddles  belonging  to  this  group  the  referents  of  both 
the  subject  and  the  adverbial  of  the  absolutus  construction  are  semantically 
dependent  on  the  referent  of  the  subject  of  the  main  clause.  However,  in  the 
case  of  riddle  96  this  interpretation  is  not  completely  certain;  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  know  whether  the  habitative  adverbial  of  the  absolutus 
construction  really  is  a  substantive  cock.  If  it  is  not,  the  riddle  belongs  to 
group  1.  It  must  be  stressed  that  in  these  riddles  the  dependence  of  the  D 
component  on  the  A  component,  i.e.  on  the  referent  of  the  subject  to  the 
main  clause,  is  clearly  more  dominating  than  the  dependence  of  the  C 
component.  In  fact  the  latter  can  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the 
semantic  relation  between  the  A  and  D  components. 


5.7.  Group  6.  A  in  B  +  finite  verb  /  (As)  C  in  (A’s)  D. 

98.  Kontio  korolla  seisoo,  kolme  jalkoa  perseessa.  —  Rukki. 

A  bear  standing  on  a  hill,  three  feet  in  its  arse.  —  A  spinning 
wheel. 

99.  Mies  mehtaan  menee,  sata  silmaa  selassa.  —  Parekontti  miehen 
selas. 

A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  a  hundred  eyes  on  his  back.  —  A  bark 
satchel  on  a  man’s  back. 

100.  Mies  seisoo  kedolla,  yks  silma  paassa.  -  Rautakanki. 

A  man  standing  in  the  meadow,  one  eye  in  his  head.  —  An  iron 
rod. 

101.  Tamma  seisoo  tanterella,  sata  varsaa  vatsassa.  —  Kirkko. 
A  mare  standing  in  a  field,  a  hundred  colts  in  her  belly.  —  A 
church. 
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102.  Aija  makaa  maan  alia,  parta  paan  alia.  —  Lanttu  tai  nauris. 

An  old  man  lying  under  the  ground,  his  beard  under  his  head. 
—  A  swede  or  turnip. 

103.  Amma  seisoo  nurkas,  sata  jalkaa  alia.  —  Luuta. 

An  old  woman  standing  in  the  corner  with  a  hundred  feet.  —  A 
broom. 

104.  Amm  istu  nurkas  ja  suolet  sylys.  —  Luuta. 

An  old  woman  sitting  in  the  corner,  (her)  guts  in  her  lap.  —  A 
broom. 

105.  Amma  istuu  nurkassa,  punainen  nyppy  perseessa.  —  Uuni  ja 
valkee  sisalla. 

An  old  woman  sitting  in  the  corner,  a  red  spot  on  her  arse.  —  An 
oven  with  fire  inside. 

106.  Mies  maella  seisoo,  sata  jalkaa  alia.  —  kasvava  puu. 

A  man  standing  on  a  hill  on  a  hundred  leet.  —  A  growing  tree. 

Tree  diagram  example  riddle: 

98.  Kontio  korolla  seisoo,  kolme  jalkoa  perseessa.  —  Rukki. 

A  bear  standing  on  a  hill,  three  feet  in  its  arse.  —  A  spinning 
wheel. 


Interpretation:  The  semantic  relations  between  the  main  clause  and  the 
absolutus  construction  of  the  riddles  in  this  group  are  the  same  as  in  group  5. 
In  the  case  of  e.g.  riddle  104  we  may  again  ask  whether  the  referent  of  the 
subject  of  the  absolutus  construction  is  necessarily  dependent  on  the  referent 
of  the  subject  of  the  main  clause  (are  the  guts  the  womans  ?).  But  since  this 
question  may  be  equally  pertinent  in  the  case  ol  all  absolutus  construction 
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subjects  containing  the  attribute  hundred  (a  hundred  feet,  etc.),  I  regard 
riddle  104,  for  example,  as  belonging  to  this  group.  After  all,  one  of  the 
means  of  attaining  effect  through  unexpectedness  is  in  the  language  of  riddles 
precisely  the  play  on  biological  or  logical  abnormalities. 12 

In  the  riddles  in  this  group  both  elements  are  broadened  by  filler  words, 
these  being  the  attribute  of  the  C  component  and  the  predicate  verb  of  the 
first  element,  this  verb  again  being  most  often  a  cliche-like  stand  or  sit 
verb.13 


3.8.  What  does  the  grouping  of  the  material  show? 

Among  the  106  riddles  in  the  research  material  those  following  the  scheme 
A  in  B  /  (A’s)  C  in  D  (group  3),  in  which  the  minimum  construction  of  the 
formula’s  2+2  scheme  has  a  filler  word  only  as  an  exception,  prove  to  be  the 
most  crystallized.  In  the  other  groups  the  first,  second  or  both  elements  of 
the  formula  include  a  filler  word  that  is  optional  as  regards  the  formula 
criteria.  The  first  element  of  the  formula  is  in  62  cases  (58,4  %)  supplemented 
by  a  finite  verb,  while  in  45  cases  (42.4  %)  the  C  component  includes  an 
attribute.  Furthermore,  the  C  component  is  a  compound  word  comparable 
to  an  attribute  expression  in  26  (24.5  %)  out  of  the  106  riddles  in  the 
material. 

The  minimum  construction  riddle  group  3  constitutes  an  interesting  object 
for  comparison  with  groups  2,  4,  and  6,  in  which  the  first  element  of  the 
formula  has  a  predicate  verb.  The  groups  are  clearly  distinct  from  one 
another,  for  in  group  3  the  scheme  of  the  expression  is  2+2  words,  whereas 
in  the  others  the  riddle  is  made  up  of  a  3+3  word  expression.  In  the  light  of 
these  groups  it  is  possible  to  conclude  that  when  the  first  element  of  the 
riddle  is  broadened  by  a  verbal  expression  an  adjective  is  also  added  to  the 
second  element  to  maintain  balance  in  the  structure,  whereas  a  verbless  first 
element  is  paired  by  an  attributeless  second  element.  However,  the  material 
does  not  in  reality  fall  into  such  clear  groups,  for  of  the  44  riddles  with  a 
verbless  A  in  B  expression  as  their  first  element  exactly  half  have  a  verbless  C 
in  D  expression  as  their  second  element.  In  the  other  half  the  second  element 
is  extended  to  three  words  by  an  adjective,  a  genetive  attribute  or 
comparable  compound  word. 

1  he  tree  diagrams  in  turn  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  applications  of  the 
formula  can  be  divided  into  three  main  groups  on  semantic  grounds.  In  these 
groups  the  referent  of  one  or  both  the  components  of  the  absolutus 
construction  is  semantically  dependent  on  the  referent  of  the  subject  of  the 
main  clause.  In  groups  1 — 2  this  dependence  exists  between  the  A  and  D 
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components,  in  groups  3 — 4  between  the  A  and  C  components,  and  in 
groups  5 — 6  both  the  C  and  the  D  components  are  dependent  on  the  A 
component,  4  he  106  riddles  in  the  research  material  may  thus  be  divided  on 
the  grounds  of  semantic  dependence  into  the  lollowing  three  groups: 


A  in  B  /  C  in  (A’s)  D 

A  in  B  /  (A’s)  C  in  D 

A  in  B  /  (A’s)  C  in  (A’s)  D 


riddles  1 — 75  (groups  1—2) 
riddles  76 — 93  (groups  3 — 4) 
riddles  94  106  (groups  5—6) 


3.9.  Frequency  of  riddles  of  nominativus  absolutus  construction. 

The  absolutus  formula  is  one  of  the  most  popular  structural  schemes  used 
in  Finnish  riddles.14  The  popularity  of  this  formula  may  be  bound  to  the 
frequency  and  use  of  the  absolutus  construction  in  the  Finnish  language  in 
general.  In  his  study  of  the  nominativus  and  partitivus  absolutus  in  Vaino 
Linna’s  trilogy  “Taalla  Pohjantahden  alia”  Ake  Mannerstrom  examined  the 
frequency  of  the  nominativus  absolutus  construction  in  Finnish  literature.  In 
particular  he  stresses  the  popular  use  of  the  construction  and  presents  a 
count  of  the  lines  containing  this  absolutus  construction  and  spoken  by 
ordinary  people  and  educated  people  in  this  trilogy.  He  claims  that  the  folk 
influence  in  the  nominativus  absolutus  construction  is  considerably  higher 
than  in  any  other  construction.15  On  the  other  hand  scientific  texts  avoid  the 
absolutus  construction,  though  they  may  contain  a  wealth  of  other 
constructions.16 

The  high  frequency  of  the  absolutus  construction  in  lines  spoken  by 
ordinary  people  in  some  literary  work  is  not  itself  sufficient  to  explain  why  the 
absolutus  formula  is  among  the  popular  schemes  for  riddles.  The  language  of 
the  riddle  cannot  be  identified  with  the  language  of  literature,  nor  with  the 
“language  of  the  people”,  in  which,  according  to  Mannerstrom’s  observa¬ 
tions,  it  plays  little  part.17 

One  explanation  is  provided  by  the  frequency  of  the  absolutus  construc¬ 
tion  in  folk  poetry  in  general.  No  basic  research  has  been  done,  but  some  sort 
of  picture  of  the  part  played  by  this  construction  in  folk  poetry  is  provided 
by  F.J.  Petersen’s  collection  of  syntactical  examples  dating  from  1885,  which 
contains  an  extensive  list  of  lines  with  absolutus  constructions.18 

Petersen’s  collection  demonstrates  a  similarity  in  the  means  of  expression 
of  the  Kalevala  line  using  the  absolutus  construction  and  the  riddle.  By  way 
of  example  we  could  take  almost  any  of  the  lines  from  the  Kalevala  and 
Kanteletar  quoted  by  Petersen: 
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Kun  ei  tulle  Tuonen  sulhot. 


If  Death’s  bridegrooms  do  not 
come. 


Tuonen  hattu  hartioilla, 
Tuonen  lakki  paalaella, 
Tuonen  kintahat  kaessa, 


the  hat  of  Death  on  their  shoulders, 
the  cap  of  Death  on  their  heads, 
the  mittens  of  Death  on  their 
hands, 


Tuonen  kihlat  kintahissa. 


the  betrothal  gifts  of  Death  in 
their  mittens. 


Kanteletar  11:73 


One  reason  for  the  extensive  use  of  the  absolutus  construction  in  the 
Kalevala  line  and  also  in  riddles  is  without  doubt  the  suitability  of  this  form 
of  expression  to  the  norms  of  the  Kalevala  metre. 

The  other  explanation  may  be  assessed.  Researchers  analysing  the  use  of 
the  absolutus  construction  have  pointed  out  that  this  construction  is  often 
used  to  express  a  position  or  look,19  or  to  describe  parts  of  the  body  or 
articles  of  clothing.20  It  is  possible  that  the  nominativus  absolutus  construc¬ 
tion  plays  a  special  part  in  riddles  as  a  means  of  describing  parts  of  the  body 
and  articles  of  clothing. 


IV.  SEMANTIC  ANALYSIS  OF 
THE  FORMULA 


4.1.  Goals. 

Since  the  material  for  my  research  was  chosen  using  syntactic  criteria,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  no  great  variation  in  the  applications  of  the  formula  at  this 
level  of  analysis.  Every  one  of  the  106  riddles  satisfies  the  obligatory  syntactic 
criteria  of  the  formula,  according  to  which  a  riddle  must  contain  two 
elements  of  subject  +  (locative)  adverbial  pattern,  the  latter  being  a 
nominativus  absolutus  construction.  Variation  appears  only  in  the  degree  of 
crystallization  or  complexity  of  the  elements. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  riddles  does,  however,  call  forth  a  number 
of  questions;  what  do  components  C  and  D  of  the  absolutus  construction 
signify,  and  are  they  in  some  way  connected  with  the  meaning  of  the  other 
components  in  the  riddle,  A,  C  and  the  Answer?  Is  it  possible  to  speak  of 
semantic  criteria  of  the  formula  in  addition  to  syntactic  criteria,  to  be 
allowed  for  in  recognising  formula-like  expression?  What  are  these  criteria? 
Can  the  riddle  image  and/or  answer  be  semantically  “wrong”?  Is  the 
semantic  construction  of  the  formula  crystallized  or  free? 

I  shall  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  by  classifying  the  main  semantic 
features  of  each  formula  component  and  by  examining  the  semantic  features 
that  may  be  combined  in  a  riddle.  I  expect  the  analysis  to  show  what  the 
nominativus  absolutus  riddle  that  is  semantically  acceptable  is  like  and 
whether  there  is  any  correlation  between  semantic  acceptability  and 
popularity. 

At  this  point  I  can,  however,  define  the  field  by  a  few  facts  applying  to  the 
absolutus  construction  riddle  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  riddle  in  general  on 
the  other.  The  freedom  of  expression  of  the  author  of  the  riddle  is  first  of  all 
restricted  by  the  syntactic  semantic  norm  connected  with  the  absolutus 
construction  according  to  which  the  subject  or  object  of  this  clause,  or  both, 
are  dependent  on  the  members  of  the  main  clause.  This  norm  is  part  of  the 
competence  of  every  speaker  of  a  language,  and  it  is  thus  also  manifest  in 
riddles.  Another  factor  influencing  expression  is  the  way  of  presenting 
riddles.  We  know  that  in  a  guessing  situation  there  are  at  least  two 
participants,  one  of  them  presenting  the  riddle  image,  which  in  this  case  is 
taken  as  a  question  whether  it  is  syntactically  interrogative  or  not.  The  other 
participant  is  the  respondent,  who  must  be  able  to  give  an  acceptable  answer. 
In  a  situation  such  as  this  the  relationship  between  the  riddle  image  and  the 
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answer  is  fixed,  i.e.  neither  can  be  arbitrarily  changed,  because  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  game  the  riddle  has  a  “right”  answer.  Therefore  it  is  not 
possible  to  attach  just  any  answer  to  the  riddle  image,  or  conversely:  it  is  not 
possible  to  attach  just  any  image  to  the  answer. 

4.2  Semantic  feature  analysis. 

In  order  to  study  the  semantic  formula  of  the  riddles  I  shall  here  code  the  106 
riddles  constituting  my  material  according  to  the  binary  semantic  features 
presented  in  the  table  on  the  next  page.  The  choice  of  features  is  based  on 
advance  study  of  the  material,  i.e.  I  shall  include  only  features  I  know  appear 
in  the  material.  In  the  table  the  features  follow  the  order  of  appearance  of  the 
riddle  components. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  study  the  potential  combinations  of  semantic 
features  in  the  riddles  I  shall  use  as  an  aid  manually  punched  cards  of  the 
Danish  KH-Systemer. 1  Every  appearance  of  a  semantic  feature  has  its  own 
card  onto  which  are  punched  data  on  the  appearance  of  the  feature  in  the 
riddle.  By  means  of  cross  tabulation  of  the  feature  cards  I  shall  attempt  to 
deduce  semantic  structure  schemes  for  the  riddles.  The  results  of  the  cross 
tabulation  follow  later  (see  p.  52  onwards). 

The  table  reads  from  the  left  so  that  the  code  number  is  followed  by  a 
letter  (A,  B,  C,  D  or  Ans.)  indicating  the  component,  then  the  semantic 
feature  of  the  component  (e.g.  Tanimate).  The  next  column,  n,  gives  the 
absolute  frequency  of  the  property  in  question,  followed  by  the  percentual 
frequency.  These  data  were  calculated  from  the  basic  material,  the  106 
riddles.  The  percentages  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  table  express  the  joint 
frequency  of  paired  features. 

The  semantic  features  presented  by  nature  belong  to  two  main  groups: 
features  1  — 10,  13 — 18  and  21 — 26  are  category  features  representing  the 
properties  of  the  components,  features  11  — 12  and  19 — 20  are  relation 
features  reflecting  the  mutual  relationship  between  components.  Some  of  the 
features  are  hierarchical  and  mutually  exclusive,  e.g.  — animate  cannot  be 
Thuman  (features  2  and  3,  10  and  13,  16  and  17,  22  and  23). 

How  precisely  does  the  classification  system  presented  cover  the  material? 
I  had  no  direct  model  for  my  work,  so  that  the  reclassifications,  correcting 
errors  and  shortcomings  are  part  of  the  method.  Since  the  aim  of  my 
research  is  to  determine  the  uniformities  and  differences  appearing  in  the 
material  I  wished  to  define  the  features  as  pairs  of  opposites.  The  same 
simple  pairs  of  opposites  ±animate,  ihuman  and  ±part  of  the  body  are 
repeated  in  all  the  components  in  which  these  features  appear. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  details  (to  which  I  shall  return  later) 
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Table  1.  Semantic  features  of  components  A,  B,  C  and  D  of  the  nominativus  absolutus 
formula  and  the  Answer. 


Code 


number 

Semantic  feature 

n 

0/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

1. 

A  +  animate 

100 

94.3 

2. 

A  — animate 

6 

5.6 

100 

3. 

A  +  human 

72 

67.9 

4. 

A  — human 

34 

32.0 

100 

5. 

B  inside  (Ainside) 

46 

43.3 

6. 

B  outside  ( — inside) 

60 

56.6 

100 

7. 

B  nature  (  + nature) 

51 

48.1 

8. 

B  culture  ( — nature) 

55 

51.8 

100 

9. 

C  Aanimate 

40 

37.7 

10. 

C  — animate 

66 

62.2 

100 

11. 

C  Apart  of  A 

34 

32.0 

12. 

C  — part  of  A 

72 

67.9 

100 

13. 

C  Apart  of  body 

33 

31.1 

14. 

C  — part  of  body 

73 

68.8 

100 

15. 

D  Aanimate 

67 

63.2 

16. 

D  - — animate 

39 

36.7 

100 

17. 

D  Apart  of  body 

67 

63.2 

18. 

D  — part  of  body 

39 

36.8 

100 

19. 

D  A  correlates  with  A 

87 

82.1 

20. 

D  — correlates  with  A 

19 

17.9 

100 

21. 

Answer  A  animate 

24 

22.6 

22. 

Answer  — -animate 

81 

76.4 

99 

23. 

Answer  Ahuman 

2 

1.9 

24. 

Answer  — human 

103 

97.1 

99 

25. 

Answer  nature  (Anature) 

18 

17.0 

26. 

Answer  culture  ( — -nature) 

87 

82.0 

99 

n.  106 

classification  of  the  material  according  to 

these  features 

is  simple 

and 

unambiguous.  Difficult  to  classify  is  the  B  component,  to  which  it  is  at  first 
sight  impossible  to  apply  anything  but  the  somewhat  mechanical  iinside  pair 
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of  components.  I  have,  however,  supplemented  the  classification  with  the 
opposition  nature-culture.2  Classifying  the  material  according  to  this 
semantic  feature  meant  drawing  distinctions.  In  the  case  of  the  B  component 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  feature  culture  covers  the  farm  and 
everything  inside  and  outside  it,  along  with  such  individual  concepts  as  road 
and  ditch.  In  the  case  of  the  Answer  component  the  feature  culture  is  in 
turn  used  to  classify  humans,  domestic  animals,  crops  and  objects.  The  rest  is 
classified  as  belonging  under  the  feature  nature.  Obviously,  classification  of 
the  material  constantly  demands  special  decisions,  but  in  the  case  of  this  pair 
of  opposites  nature-culture  the  feature  culture  in  referring  to  the  Answer  has, 
because  of  these  distinctions,  come  to  dominate  over  its  opposite  in 
frequency.  Thus  in  the  material  analysed  here  this  pair  of  opposites  cannot 
be  regarded  as  particularly  successful. 

Similar,  though  less  problematic  distinctions,  do  arise  with  each  feature, 
an  example  being  the  adverbial  D  component  (12  Mies  metsassa,  palttinapai- 
ta  paalla.  A  man  in  the  woods,  a  linen  shirt  on.f  which  I  have  always 
interpreted  as  follows:  — animate,  — part  of  the  body,  Tcorrelates  with  A.  In 
other  words,  although  the  adverb  has  no  possessive  suffix,  I  interpret  it  as 
referring  to  the  A  component  as  a  matter  of  course.  With  the  pair  of 
opposites  ianimate  we  find  interpretations  such  as  these:  hair  Tanimate, 
berry  Tanimate,  but  fire  — animate  and  death  — animate.4  Special  mention 
must  further  be  made  of  the  classification  problem  concerning  the  Answer 
component  in  those  cases  in  which  the  Answer  has  more  than  one  word.  I 
have  then  classified  the  word  I  regard  as  being  the  central  part  of  the 
Answer,  e.g.  in  riddle  47, 

47  Mies  metsaan  menee,  peili  selan  takana.  —  Mies  kirves  selan  takana. 
A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  a  mirror  on  his  back.  —  A  man  with  an  axe 
on  his  back. 

the  word  axe  in  the  Answer  has  been  classified.  Riddle  6 1  also  creates  a  problem, 
its  Answer,  unlike  the  other  applications  of  the  formula  being  the  verb  to 
churn.  A  classification  system  designed  for  substantive  riddle  components 
is  naturally  not  at  all  suitable  for  classifying  verbs,  and  the  Answer  solution 
to  which  I  resorted  must  be  regarded  as  an  emergency  solution.  These 
classification  problems  demonstrate  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  unambiguous 
variables  completely  independent  of  the  author's  subjective  interpretations.5 

Included  at  the  material  classification  stage  was  yet  another  pair  of 
features  I  have  subsequently  omitted.  The  pair  of  opposites  iconcrete  was 
included  in  the  feature  list  for  the  components  C  and  Answer,  but  since  both 
these  components  are  almost  always  Tconcrete  in  the  material  no  distinc- 
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tions  arose  by  means  of  this  dichotomy.  (The  only  exception  is  death  in 
riddle  65.) 

The  list  of  features  shows  that  the  distribution  of  the  pairs  of  opposites  is 
not  always  complete,  for  there  are  some  gaps  in  the  case  of  the  Answer 
component.  The  reason  for  this  is  simply  that  riddle  10  has  no  answer. 

With  the  exceptions  quoted  the  research  material  can  be  analysed  by 
means  of  the  semantic  features  selected  into  very  clear  classes  of  properties 
and  their  relationships.  1  have  approved  the  pairs  of  opposites  in  this  table  as 
the  starting  point  for  my  research. 


4.3.  Tabulation  of  semantic  features. 

The  table  of  the  semantic  features  of  riddle  components  shows  the  vital 
properties  of  the  material.  In  the  case  of  some  pairs  of  features  we  can  also 
read  the  popularity  of  properties  as  clear  frequency  numbers,  the  most 
obvious  being  A  Tanimate  (94.3  %)  and  A  — animate  (5.6  %),  Answer 
+human  (1.9  %)  and  Answer  — human  (97.1  %).  The  frequency  of  relation 
features  is  also  rather  clear:  C  — part  of  A  (67.9  %)  and  D  correlating  with  A 
(82.1  %)  give  some  indication  of  how  components  are  linked.  A  simple 
frequency  table  such  as  this  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  show  which  of  the 
semantic  features  are  traditional  as  regards  expression,  which  are  arbitrary, 
and  thus  manifestations  of  freer  improvisation  in  the  riddle  scheme. 

In  order  to  determine  the  potential  combinations  of  semantic  features  1 
shall  here  systematically  combine  different  components.  The  working  order  is 
as  follows: 

1.  A  component  and  Answer 

2.  A  and  B  component 

3.  A  and  C  component 

4.  A  and  D  component 

5.  C  and  D  component 

6.  Forecast  of  favourite  scheme  of  semantic  features 

7.  Combinability  of  A,  C  and  Answer  components 

8.  Semantic  structure  schemes  based  on  realistic  potential  combinations 
of  components  A,  B,  C,  D  and  Answer. 

1  consider  the  criterion  for  the  tendency  of  features  to  combine  as  being  their 
percentual  frequencies,  which  may  show  which  features  can  be  combined,  or 
at  least  help  to  eliminate  cells  which  prove  to  be  unique  and  irrelevant  to  the 
theoretical  aims  of  the  research.6 
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4.3.1.  Combining  of  the  A  component  and  the  Answer.  Reading  the  signa:  In 
the  following  I  shall  use  only  +  and  —  signs  after  the  letters  indicating  the 
component  (A,  B,  C,  D,  Answer)  so  long  as  the  clarity  does  not  suffer.  These 
signs  are  given  by  pairs  of  features,  and  their  order  can  be  seen  in  the  table  of 
features  on  p.49.  Example:  A  ++  is  read  so  that  the  first  +  refers  to  the  first 
pair  of  features  in  the  A  component,  the  +  signifying  the  alternative  + 
animate,  the  second  +  refers  to  the  next  pair  of  features,  i.e  to  the  code 
numbers  3—4,  in  which  there  is  again  a  +  -alternative,  or  A  is  Thuraan. 
For  the  sake  of  clarity  1  shall,  however,  give  the  proper  names  for  the 
alternatives  in  the  case  of  iinside  and  inature:  inside  -  outside  and  nature  - 
culture. 

Table  2.  The  numerical  and  percentual  distribution  of  content  schemes  combining  com¬ 
ponents  A  and  Answer. 


Components 

and  features 

n  n  by  pair 

of  features 

%  by  pair 
of  features 

A  4-  + 

Answer 

— 

- 

culture 

53]  55 

51.9 

A  +  + 

Answer 

— 

— 

nature 

2j 

A  -1 - 

Answer 

— 

— 

culture 

19|  22 

19.8 

A  - 

Answer 

— 

— 

nature 

3J 

A 

Answer 

— 

— 

culture 

1 

A 

Answer 

— 

— 

nature 

3 

A  -r  -r 

Answer 

+ 

— 

culture 

9.1  16 

15.1 

A  --  -- 

Answer 

4- 

— 

nature 

i\ 

A  - - 

Answer 

4- 

— 

culture 

2 

A  4-  - 

Answer 

4- 

— 

nature 

2 

A 

Answer 

4- 

— 

culture 

1 

A - 

Answer 

4- 

— 

nature 

1 

A  -f  - 

Answer 

4- 

4- 

culture 

1 

A  +4- 

Answer 

1 

4- 

nature 

0 

A  -| - 

Answer 

4- 

4- 

culture 

1 

A  4-  — 

Answer 

4- 

4- 

nature 

0 

A - 

Answer 

— 

41 

culture 

0 

A 

Answer 

-j- 

nature 

0 

The  favourite  component  combination  is  A  ++  Answer - ,  the  pair  of 

opposites  culture-nature  being  combined  because  its  chances  of  making 
distinctions  in  the  case  of  the  Answer  are  very  slight.  The  favourite 
combination  covers  51.9  %  of  the  basic  material,  and  manifestations  of  it  are 
e.g.  the  following  riddles: 
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2  Akka  aholla  pyllyllaan,  olukkupo  persiissa.  —  Perunakuoppa. 

An  old  woman  squatting  in  a  clearing  with  a  heap  of  straw  over  her  arse. 

—  A  potato  pit. 

44  Mies  menee  mettaan,  seitsemanmerkki  selaas.  —  Kirves. 

A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  the  sign  of  a  seven  on  his  back.  —  An  axe.  ■ 

Second  in  popularity  is  the  combination  A  + —  Answer - (nature  and 

culture),  accounting  for  19.8  %  of  the  total  material.  For  example: 

32  Harkd  maella  ammuu,  pitka  korte  perseessa.  —  Kirkonkello. 

An  ox  bellowing  on  the  hill,  a  long  branch  in  its  arse.  —  A  church  bell. 

101  Tamma  seisoo  tantereella,  sata  varsaa  vatsassa.  —  Kirkko. 

A  mare  standing  in  a  field,  a  hundred  colts  in  her  belly.  —  A  church. 

The  third  alternative  is  the  combination  A  ++  Answer  + —  (nature  and 
culture),  accounting  for  15.1  %  of  the  material.  For  example: 

85  Mies  mullassa,  tukka  tuulessa.  —  Nauris. 

A  man  in  the  earth,  his  hair  in  the  wind.  —  A  turnip. 

1 1  Mampseli  kammaris,  rautaset  toffelit  jalaas,  esliina  takana.  —  Hevonen. 
A  damsel  in  the  chamber,  iron  slippers  on  her  feet,  an  apron  on  her  back. 
—  A  horse. 

The  favourite  combinations  of  A  and  the  Answer  prove  that  combining 
similar  features  is  avoided  and  there  is  a  striving  towards  contrast  produced 
by  different  feature  combinations.  If  the  A  component  has  the  properties 
Tanimate  and  Thuman,  the  Answer  is  preferably  — animate  and  — human,  or 
in  any  case  — human  (i.e.  an  animal  or  plant).  There  are  7 1  such  combinations  of 
opposites  in  the  material  (67  %),  and  they  are  further  reinforced  by  the 
combining  of  an  animate  but  —human  featured  A  component  with  an  Answer 
with  the  minus  members  of  both  opposites.  Thus  the  extreme  components  of 
the  riddle,  A  and  the  Answer,  may  not  have  the  property  Thuman  at  the 
same  time.  Riddle  46  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  exception,  for  in  it 
this  regularity  is  broken: 

46  Mies  metsaan  menee,  onsipuu  olkapaalla.  Pyssymies. 

A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  a  piece  of  hollow  wood  on  his  shoulder. 
—  A  man  with  a  gun.1 

Similarity  of  feature  is  also  rare  with  other  combinations.  For  example,  in  only 
three  riddles  are  both  the  A  component  and  the  Answer  animal:  in  riddle  6  a 
pike  and  an  otter,  in  riddle  17  a  pig  and  a  horse  (and  cart)  and  in  riddle  57  a 
(little)  goat  and  a  cockroach.  Only  four  riddles  have  the  negative  member  of 
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the  opposites  rhanimate  and  ±human  in  both  the  A  component  and  the 
Answer.  This  feature  combination  is  rare  of  only  because  the  frequency  of 
—animate  feature  in  the  A  component  is  only  6/ 106  in  the  whole  material.  The 
four  riddles,  the  extreme  components  of  which  constitute  an  exceptional 
combination,  are: 

1  Aitta  maella,  Ruottin  lukko  suulla.  —  Kivi. 

A  shed  on  a  hill,  a  Swedish  lock  at  its  entrance.  —  A  rock. 

14  M  ammituokkonen  maella,  kylan  lapset  ymparilla.  —  Sonta. 

A  malt  basket  on  the  hill,  the  village  children  round  it.  —  Dung. 

65  Surma  juoksi  jaata  myoten,  pikku  kelkkanen  perassa,  pikku  kelkassa 
pikku  kirves.  —  Tuisku. 

Death  ran  over  the  ice,  a  little  sled  behind  him  a  little  axe  on  the  little 
sled.  —  A  blizzard. 

78  Halko  tulessa,  paa  meressa.  —  Tupakka  suussa. 

Billet  on  fire,  end  in  the  sea.  —  A  cigarette  in  the  mouth. 

In  the  case  of  the  A  component  and  the  Answer  the  popular  feature 

combinations  are  easy  to  discern,  for  the  combination  A  ++  and  Answer - 

appears  in  slightly  more  than  half  the  riddles  examined,  and  the  three 
favourite  combinations  cover  86.8  %  of  the  material. 

4.3.2.  Combining  of  the  A  and  B  components.  Feature  combinations  of  the 
A  and  B  components  show  that  no  combination  is  clearly  more  popular  than 
the  rest.  This  being  so,  I  shall  not  present  a  table  of  combinations. 
Component  A++  is  in  fact  most  often  combined  with  the  component  B 
inside,  culture  (36.7  %),  but  there  is  no  great  difference  compared  with 
component  B  outside,  nature  (25.4  %).  These  combinations  are  obvious  when 
we  remember  that  in  the  case  of  the  B  component  there  is  no  great  difference 
in  the  frequency  of  the  members  of  the  opposites  ±inside  (Tinside  43.3  %, 
— inside  56.6  %).  Neither  does  the  pair  of  opposites  ±nature  (Tnature  48.1  %, 
—nature  51.8  %)  bring  out  dispersion  in  the  B  component  as  is  the  case  when 
classifying  the  Answer  by  means  of  this  opposite.  In  addition  the  feature 
Tinside  in  the  B  component  is  always  connected  with  the  feature  —nature.  As 
an  example  1  shall  take  riddles  3  and  12: 

3  Akka  nurkas,  punaisia  marjoja  sylis.  —  Takka  ja  hiillos. 

An  old  woman  in  a  nook  with  red  berries  in  her  lap.  —  An  oven  and 
coals. 

12  Mies  metsassa,  palttinapaita  paalla.  —  Koivu. 

A  man  in  the  woods,  a  linen  shirt  on.  —  A  birch  tree. 
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Component  A+ — (animal  or  plant)  is  most  often  combined  with  a  B 
component  with  the  features  outside,  nature  (17.9  %);  riddle  6  provides  an 
example: 

6  Hauki  joessa,  kallokhat  jalassa,  turkki  nurin  paalla.  —  Saukko  veessa. 

A  pike  fish  in  the  river,  fur  boots  on  its  feet,  wearing  an  inside-out  fur  coat. 

—  An  otter  in  the  water. 

Combinations  of  the  A  and  B  components  show  that  in  the  first  element  of 
the  riddle  image  the  relationship  between  the  hidden  image  and  the  adverb  of 
place  reflects  the  real  relations  of  the  surrounding  world:  a  human  is  just  as 
easily  seen  in  a  house  or  in  the  surrounding  world,  whereas  in  the  riddle 
image  animals  and  plants  are  preferably  outside  the  house.  The  inanimate 

image  (A - ),  which  appears  in  only  6  riddles  in  the  whole  material,  is  in  five 

cases  combined  with  a  B  component  with  the  features  outside,  nature. 


4.3.3  Combining  of  the  A  and  C  components.  Table  3.  The  numericaland  percentual  distribution 
of  content  schemes  combining  components  A  and  C. 

Components  and  features  n  % 


A 

+  + 

C 
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18 

16.9 
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d - 
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A 
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In  combinations  of  the  A  and  C  components  there  are  clear  favourites. 

The  most  popular  is  the  combination  A  AA  C - ,  with  a  percentual 

frequency  in  the  material  of  45.2.  As  examples  of  this  feature  combination  let 
us  take  these  riddles: 

4  Akka  pellolla,  sata  hametta  ylla.  —  Kana. 

An  old  woman  in  the  field  with  a  hundred  skirts  on.  —  A  hen. 

21  Ukko  nurkassa,  kivisakki  selassa.  —  Uuni. 

An  old  man  in  the  corner,  a  sack  of  stones  on  his  back.  —  An  oven. 

44  Mies  menee  mettaan,  seitsemanmerkki  selaas.  —  Kirves. 

A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  the  sign  of  seven  on  his  back.  —  An  axe. 

The  feature  combination  confirms  the  observation  made  earlier  on  the 
absolutus  construction  as  a  describer  of  articles  of  clothing  and  parts  of  the 
body.9  When  the  C  component  has  the  negative  member  of  the  oppositions 
Aanimate,  Apart  of  A  and  Apart  of  the  body  it  denotes  either  an  article  of 
clothing  or  part  of  one,  or  else  objects  associated  with  the  milieu  of  the  farm, 
in  rare  cases  something  else,  such  as  secretion  from  the  body  (bead  of  sweat). 
Combining  a  human  and  an  inanimate  object  in  most  riddles  reflects  the  real 
state  prevailing  in  the  living  environment  of  the  poser  of  the  riddles  and  the 
person  inventing  them. 

The  situation  is  different  when  the  same  series  of  C  component  features  is 
combined  with  an  A  component  denoting  either  an  animal  or  a  plant.  The 

percentual  frequency  of  this  A  A—  C - combination  is  12.2,  examples 

being  the  following  riddles: 

17  Sika  tiella,  miekka  vyolla  ...  —  Hevonen  ja  rattaat. 

A  pig  on  the  road,  a  sword  in  the  belt  ...  —  A  horse  and  cart. 

35  Jams  juoksoo  jaita  myoten,  harmoo  home  selassa.  —  Tuisku. 

A  hare  runs  across  the  ice  wearing  a  grey  skirt.  —  A  blizzard. 

38  Karhu  juoksee  suota  pitkin,  rautakontti  selaassa.  —  Tahko. 

A  hear  runs  across  the  marsch,  an  iron  satchel  on  its  back.  —  A  grind¬ 
stone. 

These  riddles  no  longer  reflect  the  real  state  of  the  outside  world,  and  the 
paradox  of  the  image  arises  from  the  combination  of  an  animal  with  an 
article  of  clothing  or  object  belonging  to  a  human. 

Among  the  popular  combinations  we  further  find  A  AA  C  AAA  (16.9  %) 
and  AA— C  AAA  (10.3  %),  examples  being: 
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85  Mies  mullassa,  tukka  tuulessa.  —  Nauris. 

A  man  in  the  earth,  his  hair  in  the  wind.  —  Turnip. 

83  Lehrna  laavassa,  kieli  ulkona.  —  Uunissa  tuli. 

A  cow  in  the  barn,  tongue  outside.  —  Oven  flame. 

In  these  combinations  the  C  component  always  denotes  part  of  the  body. 

Among  the  feature  combinations  of  A  and  C  components  there  are  a 
considerable  number  not  represented  at  all  in  the  material.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  some  of  the  feature  combinations  are  logically  impossible. 
Examples  are  C  component  feature  combinations  which  have  the  negative 
member  of  the  opposition  ianimate  and  the  positive  member  of  the 

opposition  ±part  of  the  body.  Similarly,  the  feature  combination  A - C 

+++  does  not  appear  once  in  the  material.  Although  paradox  is  indeed  a 
stylistic  means  favoured  in  riddles,  the  limits  of  biological  naturalness  are  not 
in  this  case  exceeded,  and  a  part  of  the  body  is  not  combined  with  an  inanimate 

A  component.  The  frequency  of  the  pair  of  features  A - is  in  itself  so  small  that 

manifestations  of  it  can  be  regarded  as  something  of  an  exception  (6/106). 

The  combining  of  the  A - pair  of  features  with  the  C  component  is  dispersed 

over  completely  different  variations,  so  let  me  mention  them  all  here: 

A _ C -  1  Aitta  maella,  Ruottin  lukku  suulla.  —  Kivi. 


A  shed  on  a  hill,  a  Swedish  lock  at  its  entrance. 
Rock. 


65  Surma  juoksi  jaata  myoten,  pikku  kelkkanen  pe- 


rassa  ...  —  Tuisku. 

Death  ran  over  the  ice,  a  little  sled  behind 
him  ...  —  A  blizzard. 


A - C  +  — 


14  Mdmmituokkonen  maella,  kylan  lapset  ymparilla. 


—  Sonta. 

A  malt  basket  on  the  hill,  the  village  children 
rount  it.  —  Dung. 


16  Puuropata  kankahalla  kylan  lapset  ymparilla. 


—  Kusiaispesa. 

A  pot  of  porridge  on  the  heath,  the  village  children 
round  it.  —  An  ant  hill. 


A - C 


8  Kananpesd  kankaalla,  keskella  muna  maranny. 


—  Pottu  maassa. 

A  chicken's  nest  on  the  heath,  a  rotten  egg  in  the 
middle.  —  A  spud  in  the  ground. 
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In  the  case  of  these  riddles  deviation  from  the  popular  combination 
schemes  is  evident  in  several  components,  for  riddles  1,  14  and  65  are  also 
examples  of  the  rare  combination  A - Answer - . 

Examining  the  A  and  C  component  combinations  we  can  clearly 
distinguish  four  popular  feature  combinations  as  against  a  host  of 
combinations  appearing  only  a  few  times. 


t.3.4.  Combinin'!  of  the  A  and  D  components.  Table  4.  The  numerical  and  percentual  distri¬ 
bution  of  content  schemes  combining  components  A  and  D. 

Components  and  features  n  % 
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Feature  combinations  that  are  logically  impossible  and  thus  never  applied 
are  given  in  the  combination  table  in  brackets.  In  these  the  negative  member 
of  the  first  opposition  of  the  D  component  excludes  the  possibility  that  the 
member  of  the  second  opposition  could  be  positive. 
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Examination  of  the  theoretically  possible  feature  combinations  again 
brings  out  a  clear  group  of  popular  combinations.  The  most  popular  is  the 
feature  combination  A  ++  D  +++,  which  has  a  percentual  frequency  of 
48.1.  A  few  examples  of  implementations  of  this  scheme: 

5  Akka  patsilla,  kaks  piirainta  hampaissa.  —  Uuni  ja  patsaslaudat. 

An  old  woman  at  the  oven  with  pies  between  her  teeth.  —  An  oven  and 
two  shelf  beams. 

46  Mies  metsaan  menee,  onsipuu  olkapddlld.  —  Pyssymies. 

A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  a  piece  of  hollow  wood  on  his  shoulder  .  —  A 
man  with  a  gun. 

73  Arnmd  istuu  nurkassa,  tervakappa  kainalossa.  -  Muuri. 

An  old  woman  sitting  in  a  corner  with  a  tar  measure  under  her  arm. 
—  An  oven. 

Closely  linked  with  this  is  another  feature  combination  which  differs  only 
in  that  the  latter  opposition  ±human  of  the  A  component  has  the  negative 
member.  The  frequency  of  this  A  + —  D  +++  combination  is  15  %,  and  the 
following  riddles  provide  examples: 

6  Hauki  joessa,  kallokhat  jalassa,  nurin  turkki  paalla.  —  Saukko  veessa. 
A  pike  fish  in  the  river,  fur  boots  on  its  feet,  wearing  an  inside-out  fur 
coat.  —  An  otter  in  the  water. 

35  Jams  juoksoo  jaita  myoten,  harmoo  hame  selassd.  —  Tuisku. 

A  hare  runs  across  the  ice  wearing  a  grey  skirt  {on  its  back).  —  A 
blizzard. 

Third  on  the  list  of  popular  schemes  is  the  feature  combination  A  ++ 
D - +,  with  a  percentual  frequency  of  11.3: 

4  Akka  pellolla,  sata  hametta  ylla.  -  Kana. 

An  old  woman  in  a  field  with  a  hundred  skirts  on.  —  A  hen. 

The  table  of  feature  combinations  shows  that  there  are  20  riddles  in  all 

observing  the  scheme  D - +.  In  fifteen  of  these  the  D  component  is  an 

adverb  of  place  (above,  below,  round,  behind,  etc.),  in  five  it  is  a  noun. 
Although  the  D  component  does  not  in  these  cases  have  a  possessive  suffix 
referring  back  to  the  subject  of  the  first  element,  this  component  does  to  my 
mind  have  a  clear  semantic  dependence  on  the  A  component  (cf.  Akka 
pellolla,  sata  hametta  ylla.)  I  have  therefore  systematically  classified  these 

expressions  as  belonging  to  the  D - T  scheme  (  D  animate,  part  of  the 

body,  but  correlating  with  A). 

These  20  riddles  whose  D  component  has  the  features  D - +  are  very  close 
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to  the  riddles  excluded  from  the  material.10  Let  me  take  an  example  of  both, 
the  latter  being  the  riddle  excluded  from  the  material: 

4  Akka  pellolla,  sata  hametta  ylla.  —  Kana. 

An  old  woman  in  a  field  with  a  hundred  skirts  on.  —  A  hen. 

b3  Piilipuu  pihassa,  pyha  marja  piilipuussa.  —  Akka  lapsi  sylissa. 

Willow  in  a  yard,  holy  berry  in  the  willow.  —  Woman  with  a  child  in  her 
lap. 

In  latter  riddle  the  same  word  appears  in  both  the  A  and  the  D 
component,  and  we  thus  get  a  circular  expression  of  the  scheme  A  in  B,  C  in 
A.  In  the  riddles  along  the  scheme  A  in  B,  C  in  (A’s)  D  accepted  for  my  research 
material  the  A  component  is,  it  is  true,  repeated  latently  in  the  second 
element  of  the  riddle:  4  Akka  pellolla,  sata  hametta  [ akan ]  ylla.  An  old 
woman  in  a  field  with  a  hundred  skirts  on  [the  old  woman].  Since  this 
component  is  not,  however,  represented  in  the  second  element  of  the  surface 

structure  of  the  riddle  I  have  not  excluded  riddles  with  D - +  components 

from  my  material. 

1  shall  further  present  two  more  feature  combinations,  with  a  percentual 

frequency  of  8.4.  These  semantic  schemes  are  A  +++  D - and  A  + _ 

D - ,  illustrated  by  these  examples: 

85  Mies  mullassa,  tukka  tuulessa.  —  Nauris. 

A  man  in  the  earth,  his  hair  in  the  wind.  —  A  turnip. 

90  Susi  uunissa,  hanta  hiiluksessa.  —  Uuniluuta. 

A  wolf  in  a  tree,  tail  in  the  ashes.  —  An  oven  brush. 

Although  the  chief  object  of  interest  does  in  fact  lie  in  the  manifestations 
of  popular  semantic  combinations,  our  curiosity  is  also  aroused  by  schemes 
that  are  theoretically  possible  but  which  are  doomed  to  a  zero  frequency. 

These  are  combinations  ending  with  the  feature  D  + - and  D  ++ _ ,  the 

unpopularity  of  which  is  explained  by  the  semantic  relationship  feature 
attached  to  the  D  component,  the  positive  member  of  the  D’s  ipart  of  the 
body  opposition  naturally  always  correlating  with  the  A  component  (features 
17  and  19,  ef.  p.  49). 
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4.3.  j.  Combining  of  the  C  and  D  components.  Table  5.  The  numerical  and  percentual  distribution 
of  content  schemes  combining  components  C  and  D. 


Components  and  features 
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Only  those  feature  combinations  of  C  and  D  components  manifest  in  the 
material  are  considered  here.  The  following  combinations  are  eliminated 
from  the  material  as  being  logically  impossible:  in  the  case  of  the  D 
component  the  feature  combination  D  — ++  is  impossible  because  the 
negative  member  of  the  first  opposition  ±animate  excludes  the  possibility  of 
the  following  oppositions  being  positive.  The  combinations  D  —  + —  and  D 
++ —  are  impossible  because  the  last  opposition  of  the  combination  is  in  this 
material  always  positive-membered,  i.e.  the  D  feature  +part  of  the  body 
always  correlates  with  the  A  component.  In  the  case  of  the  C  component  the 

combinations  C - +  and  C  — ++  are  impossible  because  the  negative 

manifestation  of  C’s  first  opposition  ianimate  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
positive  features  later  on. 

1 1  of  the  possible  30  combinations  of  C  and  D  components  are  present  in 
the  material,  the  percentual  frequency  of  the  four  most  popular  being  84.7. 
In  the  case  of  these  components  the  opposition  tendency  seems  very  clear, 

since  the  most  popular  feature  combination  C - D  +++  occurs  in  as 

many  as  50  riddles.  Let  us  take  two  examples: 

21  Ukko  nurkassa,  kivisakki  selassa.  —  Uuni. 

An  old  man  in  the  corner,  a  sack  of  stones  on  his  back.  —  An  oven. 

73  Amma  istuu  nurkassa,  tervakappa  kainalossa.  —  Muuri. 

An  old  woman  sitting  in  the  corner  with  a  tar  measure  under  her  arm.  — 
An  oven. 
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The  combining  of  words  opposing  semantic  features  naturally  does  not 
justify  the  assumption  that  in  creating  the  image  the  maker  of  the  riddle 
consciously  considers  the  semantic  aspect  of  the  expression.  Opposing 
features  in  the  C  and  D  components  rather  indicate  that  riddles  reflect  the 
real  state  of  the  world:  a  living  A  component  naturally  attracts  a  part  of  the 
body,  and  this  in  turn  some  object.  In  this  most  popular  feature  combination 
of  C  and  D  components,  where  the  D  component  is  a  part  of  the  body,  the  C 
component  in  19  cases  out  of  50  denotes  an  article  of  clothing,  a  detail  of 
dress,  or  an  object  closely  associated  with  its  owner  (e.g.  a  stick).11 

The  second  most  popular  pair  of  components,  C  +++  D - also 

comprises  a  combination  of  expressions  with  opposing  semantic  features. 
This  combination  has  a  percentual  frequency  of  17.9,  examples  being  the 
following  riddles: 

88  Ori  tallissa,  hanta  katolla.  —  Pirtin  uuni. 

A  stallion  in  the  stable,  its  tail  on  the  roof.  —  Oven  in  the  farm 
kitchen. 

77  Akka  pankolla,  huulet  ruvessa.  —  Taikina. 

An  old  woman  on  the  oven,  her  lips  scabbed.  —  Dough. 

In  the  manifestations  of  this  scheme  the  part  of  the  body  is  always  connected 
with  an  adverb  of  place,  and  the  combination  of  these  two,  often  conflicting 
against  reality,  makes  the  riddle  image  startling.  The  paradoxicalness  is 
achieved  by  placing  a  living  A  component  and  the  part  of  the  body 
connected  with  it  in  positions  separated  by  an  unnatural  distance:  when  the 
stallion  is  in  the  stable  its  tail  is  on  the  roof  (88),  or  when  a  fish  is  in  the 
water  its  tail  is  on  the  shore  (81),  or  when  a  grouse  is  sitting  in  a  tree  its  guts 
are  on  the  ground  (91). 

In  the  case  of  the  two  feature  combinations  just  mentioned  it  is  a  question 
of  a  complete  combination  of  opposites.  Applications  of  these  schemes 
appear  in  65  %  of  the  material.  C  and  D  components  with  similar  or  almost 
similar  features  are  combined  in  some  riddles: 

C  +++  D  +++ 

94  Akka  loukossa,  sata  hammasta  suussa.  —  Kartat. 

An  old  woman’s  in  her  nook,  with  a  hundred  teeth  in  her  mouth. 
—  A  card. 

C - D - + 

54  Mies  maella  seisoo,  valkoonen  paita  vlla.  —  Koivu. 

A  man  stands  on  the  hill,  wearing  a  white  shirt.  —  A  birch. 
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The  percentual  frequency  of  these  schemes  is  19.8.  The  feature  combination 
C  +++  D  +++  is  used  in  only  eight  riddles,  and  when  both  the  components 
describe  a  part  of  the  body  there  is  a  limit  to  the  potential  variations  of  the 
combination.  Although  two  words  denoting  a  part  of  the  body  can  quite 
naturally  be  combined,  the  riddle  image  is  nevertheless  one  that  contradicts 
reality,  since  the  number  of  the  parts  of  the  body  connected  with  the  C 
component  is  either  unreasonably  large  —  a  hundred  teeth,  or  smaller  than 
normal  —  one  eye  —  or  else  the  connecting  of  parts  of  the  body  deviates 
from  the  normal,  so  that  bowels  are  in  the  lap  or  the  beard  is  under  the  head. 

The  combining  of  the  A  component  with  feature  combinations  of  C  and  D 
components  also  displays  a  certain  regularity:  if  the  second  element  of  the 

riddle  observes  the  C  +++  D - scheme  the  A  component  is  most  often  an 

animal,  and  if  the  second  element  is  made  up  of  the  C  +++  D  +++  features 
the  A  component  is  in  turn  most  often  a  human. 

4.3.6.  Predicted  favourite  scheme  for  semantic  features.  The  tables  testing  the 
combining  of  various  semantic  features  indicate  clear  favourite  pairs  in  the 
case  of  some  feature  combinations.  The  difference  in  percentual  frequency 
between  favourites  is  not,  however,  always  very  clear.  Thus  instead  of 
popular  feature  we  must  speak  of  the  series  of  semantic  feature  combinations 
that  may  be  manifest  in  a  riddle  image. 

As  an  experiment  it  is,  however,  possible  to  create  a  sort  of  ideal  semantic 
formula  by  joining  the  favourites  for  each  feature  combination.  The 
manifestations  of  this  ideal  formula  would,  at  least  in  the  light  of  the 
frequency  figures,  represent  the  most  traditional  absolutus  construction 
riddle.  The  semantic  ideal  structure  would  be  as  follows: 

A  ++  B  inside,  culture  C - D  +++  Answer - (culture  or  nature) 

21  Ukko  nurkassa,  kivisakki  selassa.  —  Uuni. 

An  old  man  in  the  corner,  a  sack  of  stones  on  his  back.  —  An  oven. 

The  feature  combination  frequencies  indicate  that  the  part  of  this  scheme 
most  easily  varied  is  the  B  component,  but  otherwise  the  second  most 
popular  riddle  scheme  in  the  frequency  tables  is  still  very  close  to  the  first 
ideal  scheme: 

A  +—  B  outside,  nature  C - D  +++  Answer - (culture  or  nature) 

32  Harka  maella  ammuu,  pitka  korte  perseessa.  —  Kirkonkello. 
An  ox  bellowing  on  the  hill,  a  long  branch  in  its  arse.  —  A  church 
bell. 

I  shall,  however,  leave  the  construction  of  theoretical  favourite  schemes  at 
this,  for  only  through  simultaneous  tabulation  of  all  the  feature  com- 
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binations  in  the  material  is  it  possible  to  find  the  true  semantic  favourite 
constructions  in  the  material. 

4.3.7.  Combining  of  the  A,  C  and  Answer  components.  Content  types. 
Combining  the  13  semantic  features  selected  from  the  research  material  will 
probably  break  the  material  down  into  fairly  small  sub-groups.  In  order  to 
obtain  as  clear  a  general  impression  as  possible  of  the  connection  between 
the  absolutus  construction  and  the  riddle  image  as  a  whole  and  to  determine 
the  relationship  between  the  image  and  the  answer  I  first  studied  semantic 
combinations  of  only  the  A  and  C  components  and  the  Answer.  My 
justification  for  choosing  precisely  these  components  is  that  in  order  to 
observe  combinations  I  wish  to  include  one  of  each  of  the  three  elements  of 
the  absolutus  formula: 

85  Mies  mullassa  /  tukka  tuulessa.  /  Nauris. 

A  man  in  the  earth  /  his  hair  in  the  wind.  /  A  turnip. 

A  B  CD  Answer, 

first  element  /  second  element  /  Answer. 

The  most  natural  choice  of  first  element  in  the  formula  is  precisely  the  A 
component,  which  is  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  riddle, 
because  the  relation  feature  contained  in  both  components  of  the  second 
element  expresses  their  relation  to  the  A  component.  For  the  sake  of 
symmetry  I  have  then  chosen  the  subject  part  of  the  absolutus  construction 
as  the  object  of  study  in  the  second  element  of  the  formula:  thus  the  first 
components  of  both  elements  of  the  riddle  image  are  included.  For  the 
Answer  features  I  have  taken  ianimate  and  ihuman. 

In  the  following  table  the  component  combinations  are  equipped  with 
signa  indicating  the  linking  of  semantic  features.  I  shall  call  the  result  of  a 
component  combination  a  content  type,  because  we  are  dealing  with  a 
semantic  scheme  determining  the  riddle  expression,  though  for  the  time  being 
for  the  A,  C  and  Answer  components  only. 
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Table  6.  The  numerical  and  percentual  distribution  of  content  schemes  combining  com¬ 
ponents  A,  G  and  Answer. 


Content 

type 


Signum 


Components  and  features 


G 


e 

03 

s 

C  3 
G  -G 


•O 
<  -D 


a 

‘5 


N  5h 
Dh  a 


V 

"S  s 
.§  s 

G  G 
G  .G 


Number  of  riddles  in 
n  %  content  type 


I 

A  a 

A  +  + 

c  +  +  + 

Ans - 

15 

14.1 

42,  76,  77,  80,  86,  87,  93, 
94,  95,  97,  99,  100,  103, 
104,  106 

I 

Ab 

A  +  + 

c  +  +  + 

Ans  H - 

3 

2.8 

84,  85,  102 

II 

A  a 

A  +  + 

c - 

Ans - 

34 

32.0 

2,  5,  13,  18,  19,  21,  22,  23, 
24,  26,  28,  29,  30,  33,  34, 

40,  44,  47,  48,  51,  52,  53, 

55,  56,  62,  63,  64,  66,  69, 

71,  72,  73,  74,  75 

II 

Ab 

AH — F 

c - 

Ans  H - 

13 

12.2 

4,  7,  11,  12,  15,  27,  41,  45, 
49,  50,  54,  67,  70 

III 

B  a 

A  +  — 

c  +  +  + 

Ans - 

9 

8.4 

79,  81,  82,  83,  88,  90,  91, 
92,  98 

IV 

B  a 

AH - 

c - 

Ans - 

9 

8.4 

9,  31,  32,  35,  36,  37,  38, 
60,  61 

IV 

B  b 

A  + 

c - 

Ans  H - 

3 

2.8 

6,  17,  57 

Total  .  86  81 -1 

n  106 

Explanation  of  signa  appearing  in  the  table: 

The  Roman  numerals  are  the  signa  of  the  C  component  so  that  an  even 

number  means  that  the  C  component  has  all  minus  properties  C - ,  and  an 

uneven  number  means  that  the  C  component  has  all  plus  properties  C  +++ 
Capital  A  means  that  the  A  component  has  the  properties  Tanimate  and 
+human 

Capital  B  means  that  the  A  component  has  the  properties  Tanimate  and 
— human. 

Small  a  means  that  the  Answer  has  the  properties  — animate  and  human 
Small  b  means  that  the  Answer  has  the  properties  Tanimate  and  —human 

The  given  table  has  only  the  seven  content-type  schemes  with  three  or 
more  manifestations  in  my  research  material.  The  frequency  limit  for  the 
table  could,  of  course,  have  been  raised  to,  say,  10  per  cent,  but  I  wish  to 
take  in  as  much  of  the  material  as  possible.  In  all  there  are  72  possible 
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combinations  of  the  A,  C  and  Answer  components,  and  the  20  riddles  with 
content  schemes  differing  from  those  presented  in  the  table  are  to  be  found 
among  these  combinations. 

4.3.8.  The  theoretical  and  practical  grouping  of  content  schemes  combining 
the  A,  C  and  Answer  components.  I  shall  next  list  theoretically  possible  51 
content  schemes  that  are  the  result  of  various  potential  combinations  of  A,  C 
and  Answer.  I  shall  exclude  21  schemes  in  which  the  feature  combination 
of  the  components  is  in  some  way  contradictory  and  cannot  be  realised 
according  to  the  criteria  for  this  formula.  Content  schemes  that  are  logically 
impossible  are  made  up  of  the  following  feature  combinations: 

1.  C - +  cannot  be  combined  with  other  components  because  this  feature 

combination  is  in  itself  already  illogical  (i.e.  the  features  are  hierarchical  and 
mutually  exclusive):  if  the  member  of  the  first  opposition  of  the  C 
component  is  — animate  it  is  possible  for  the  member  of  the  last 
opposition  to  be  Apart  of  the  body. 

2.  C  — ++  is  impossible  for  the  same  reason. 

3.  A - C  +++  is  impossible  because  if  the  A  component  has  the  features 

— animate  and  — human  it  cannot  be  combined  with  the  C  component  features 
Aanimate,  Apart  of  A  and  Apart  of  the  body.12 

I  shall  now  present  combinations  of  A,  C  and  Answer  as  series  of  three 
combinations  in  which  A  and  C  are  constant  and  the  Answer  varies: 


Table  7.  The  theoretically  possible  content  schemes  combining  components  A,  C  and  Answer. 


1 

A 

+ 

+ 

C 

+ 

+ 

- 

Ans 

- 

- 

10 

A 

+ 

+ 

c 

— 

+ 

- 

Ans 

— 

— 

19 

A 

“T 

+ 

c 

+ 

— 

_ 

Ans 

_ 

_ 

2 

A 

+ 

+ 

C 

+ 

+ 

- 

Ans 

+ 

- 

11 

A 

+ 

~r 

c 

— 

+ 

- 

Ans 

4- 

— 

20 

A 

+ 

c 

-1- 

— 

— 

Ans 

4 

_ 

3 

A 

+ 

+ 

c 

+ 

+ 

- 

Ans 

4 

+ 

12 

A 

“T 

c 

- 

~r 

- 

Ans 

+ 

4- 

21 

A 

+ 

4- 

c 

4- 

— 

— 

Ans 

4 

4 

4 

A 

+ 

- 

c 

+ 

4 

- 

Ans 

- 

- 

13 

A 

+ 

- 

c 

- 

+ 

- 

Ans 

— 

— 

22 

A 

“T 

— 

c 

4- 

— 

— 

Ans 

— 

_ 

5 

A 

+ 

— 

c 

+ 

+ 

- 

Ans 

+ 

- 

14 

A 

- 

c 

- 

+ 

- 

Ans 

+ 

- 

23 

A 

+ 

— 

c 

4- 

— 

— 

Ans 

4 

— 

6 

A 

+ 

- 

G 

+ 

+ 

- 

Ans 

+ 

+ 

15 

A 

+ 

- 

c 

- 

+ 

- 

Ans 

-f 

4* 

24 

A 

+ 

— 

c 

4 

— 

— 

Ans 

4 

4 

7 

A 

- 

- 

C 

+ 

+ 

- 

Ans 

- 

- 

16 

A 

- 

- 

c 

- 

+ 

— 

Ans 

— 

— 

25 

A 

— 

— 

c 

4- 

— 

— 

Ans 

— 

_ 

8 

A 

— 

- 

C 

H- 

4 

- 

Ans 

+ 

- 

17 

A 

- 

- 

c 

- 

“T 

— 

Ans 

+ 

- 

26 

A 

— 

— 

c 

+ 

— 

— 

Ans 

— 

9 

A 

— 

— 

C 

4 

— 

Ans 

+ 

+ 

18 

A 

- 

— 

c 

— 

+ 

- 

Ans 

-i- 

+ 

27 

A 

- 

- 

c 

- 

- 

Ans  + 

4 

28 

A 

+ 

+ 

C 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ans 

— 

— 

34 

A 

+ 

+ 

c 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Ans 

_ 

_ 

43 

A 

+ 

+ 

c 

+ 

1 

Ans 

29 

A 

+ 

+ 

c  + 

+ 

+ 

Ans  4- 

- 

35 

A 

+ 

+ 

c 

- 

— 

- 

Ans 

~r 

- 

44 

A 

4- 

+ 

c 

4- 

— 

4 

Ans  + 

_ 

30 

A 

+ 

+ 

c 

~r 

+ 

_j_ 

Ans 

+ 

+ 

36 

A 

+ 

c 

- 

— 

— 

Ans 

_i_ 

4- 

45 

A 

4- 

4- 

c 

4. 

— 

4 

Ans 

4 

4 

31 

A 

+ 

— 

G 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ans 

- 

- 

37 

A 

+ 

- 

c 

— 

— 

— 

Ans 

— 

— 

46 

A 

4- 

— 

G 

4 

_ 

4 

Ans 

— 

_ 

32 

A 

+ 

— 

c 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ans 

+ 

- 

38 

A  + 

- 

c 

- 

- 

- 

Ans 

+ 

- 

47 

A 

4- 

— 

c 

4 

— 

4 

Ans 

4 

— 

33 

A 

+ 

— 

c 

+ 

+ 

Ans 

+ 

+ 

39 

A 

+ 

- 

c 

- 

- 

- 

Ans 

+ 

4- 

48 

A 

4- 

— 

c 

j_ 

— 

4 

Ans 

4 

4 

40 

A 

- 

- 

G 

- 

- 

- 

Ans 

- 

- 

49 

A 

— 

— 

c 

4 

— 

4 

Ans 

— 

— 

41 

A 

- 

- 

c 

- 

- 

- 

Ans 

4- 

- 

50 

A 

— 

— 

c 

4 

— 

4 

Ans 

4 

— 

42 

A 

— 

— 

c 

- 

— 

— 

Ans 

-f 

+ 

51 

A 

- 

- 

c 

4 

- 

4 

Ans 

4 

4 

The  materia; 

in  this  chapter. 

106  riddles. 

can 

be  classified 

under  these  51 

theoretically  possible  content  schemes  as  follows: 
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Table  8.  Comparing  actual  content  types  with  theoretically  possible  content  schemes 
(percentual  frequencies  in  brackets). 


Content 

type 

I 

A  a 

=  content 

scheme 

28 

(14.1  %) 

Content  type 

I 

Ab 

=  content 

scheme 

29 

(  2.8  %) 

Content 

type 

II 

A  a 

=  content 

scheme 

34 

(32.0  %) 

Content 

type 

II 

Ab 

=  content 

scheme 

35 

(12.2  %) 

Content 

type 

III 

B  a 

=  content 

scheme 

31 

(  8.4  %) 

Content 

type 

IV 

B  a 

=  content 

scheme 

37 

(  8.4  %) 

Content 

type 

IV 

B  b 

=  content 

scheme 

38 

(  2.8  %) 

Table  9.  Comparing  the  20  riddles  outside  the  content  types  with  the  theoretically  possible 
content  schemes. 


Riddle 

1 

A - 

C - 

Ans  — -  — ■ 

= 

content 

scheme 

40 

Riddle 

3 

A  +  + 

c  + - 

Ans  — -  — ■ 

= 

content 

scheme 

19 

Riddle 

8 

A - 

c  —  +  — 

Ans  H - - 

= 

content 

scheme 

17 

Riddle 

10 

A  +  — 

c  +  +  + 

Ans  is  lacking 

= 

some  of  the  content  schemes 

31—33 

Riddle 

14 

A - 

c  + - 

Ans - 

= 

content 

scheme 

25 

Riddle 

16 

A - 

c  + - 

Ans  H - 

= 

content 

scheme 

26 

Riddle 

20 

A  +  + 

c  +  —  + 

Ans - 

= 

content 

scheme 

43 

Riddle 

25 

A  +  + 

c  +  —  + 

Ans  — ■  — • 

= 

content 

scheme 

43 

Riddle 

39 

A  +  - 

c  + - 

Ans - 

= 

content 

scheme 

22 

Riddle 

43 

A  4  4 

c  + - 

Ans  — •  — 

= 

content 

scheme 

19 

Riddle 

46 

AH — 4 

c - 

Ans  +  + 

= 

content 

scheme 

36 

Riddle 

58 

A  +  — 

c - 

Ans  +  + 

= 

content 

scheme 

39 

Riddle 

59 

A  +  — 

c  + - 

Ans - 

= 

content 

scheme 

22 

Riddle 

65 

A - 

c - 

Ans - 

= 

content 

scheme 

40 

Riddle 

68 

A  +  + 

c  —  +  — 

Ans - 

= 

content 

scheme 

10 

Riddle 

78 

A - 

C—  +  — 

Ans - 

= 

content 

scheme 

16 

Riddle 

89 

AH - - 

c  +  +  + 

Ans  H - - 

= 

content 

scheme 

32 

Riddle 

96 

AH - 

c  +  —  + 

Ans  — •  — 

= 

content 

scheme 

46 

Riddle 

101 

ah - - 

c  +  +  — 

Ans - 

= 

content 

scheme 

4 

Riddle 

105 

AH — 4 

C—  +  — 

Ans - 

= 

content 

scheme 

10 

If  we  examine 

the  content 

schemes  as 

groups  of  three  combinations  it  is 

clearly  evident  how  the  content  schemes  of  the  riddles  are  most  commonly 
chosen  from  the  following  four  groups:  1.  34 — 36  2.  37  39,  3.  28  30, 

4  3J _ 33.  By  far  the  most  popular  is,  however,  scheme  34  (A  ++  C  - 

Ans _ -),  which  is  observed  in  32%  of  the  total  material.  A  few  examples: 

13  Mies  metsassa,  valkie  lakki  piassa.  Kanto  talvella. 

A  man  in  the  woods,  white  cap  on  his  head.  A  stump  in  winter. 

21  Ukko  nurkassa,  kivisakki  selassa.  Hum. 

An  old  man  in  the  corner,  a  sack  of  stones  on  his  back.  —  An  oven. 
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75  Amma  seisoo  nurkassa,  seivds  syramessa.  —  Kirnu. 

An  old  woman  standing  in  the  corner  with  a  pole  in  her  heart.  —  A 
churn. 

The  most  popular  content  schemes  (schemes  28,  31,  34,  35  and  37)  have  the 
common  feature  that  in  them  the  C  component  always  has  either  all  plus 

features  or  all  minus  features:  C  ++T-  or  C - .  Another  common  feature  is 

that  in  none  of  them  does  the  Answer  component  have  the  features  ++.13 

The  group  of  20  riddles  which  proved  exceptional  in  the  light  of  three 
component  combinations  also  displays  some  similarities:  in  6  riddles  the  C 
component  has  the  features  C  Tanimate,  — part  of  A  and  — part  of  the  body 
(e.g.  39:  A  dog  stands  in  the  corner,  a  white  hare  in  its  mouth),  and  at  other 
times,  too,  the  C  component  may  be  an  unusual  combination  of  plus  and 
minus  features.  With  these  riddles  the  divergence  is  also  cumulative,  for  the 

rare  pair  of  features  A - in  the  A  component  occurs  in  this  group  only: 

1  A  shed  on  a  hill,  a  Swedish  lock  at  its  entrance.  —  A  rock 

Only  one  of  the  riddles  with  exceptional  content  schemes  has  a 
considerable  number  of  variants.  The  riddle 

3  Akka  nurkas,  punaisia  marjoja  sylis.  —  Takka  ja  hiillos. 

An  old  woman  in  a  nook  with  red  berries  in  her  lap.  —  An  oven  and  coals. 

has  243  variations  in  the  riddle  index  of  the  Folklore  Archives  of  the  Finnish 
Literature  Society.  There  is  so  little  divergence  from  the  most  popular  feature 
combinations  in  the  case  of  this  riddle  that  it  has  not  affected  the  popularity 
of  the  riddle.  Another  application  of  the  same  content  scheme  is  riddle  43, 
which  has  49  variations  in  the  riddle  index.  In  contrast  to  these  are  the  1 1 
riddles  with  only  few  variations,  varying  from  one  to  five:  riddles  8,  10,  16, 
20,  39,  46,  58,  65,  89  and  96.  In  these  riddles  one  of  the  components  often  has 

such  an  ususual  feature  combination  (e.g.  A - or  Ans  ++)  that  this  has 

possibly  affected  its  popularity. 

4.3.9.  Comments  on  the  unusual  combinations  of  the  A.  C  and  Answer 
components.  1  shall  next  examine  the  content  schemes  with  either  no 
applications  or  only  a  few,  and  I  shall  try  to  determine  why  these 
theoretically  possible  feature  combinations  have  not  been  used  in  creating 
riddle  images.  In  the  feature  group  1 — 9  (cf.  p.66)  the  C  component  remains 
constant  while  the  A  component  and  the  Answer  vary.  Precisely  the  C 
component  feature  combination  C  Tanimate,  +part  of  A,  — part  of  the  body 
within  the  confines  of  this  formula  is  sufficiently  odd  for  there  to  be  only  one 
application  in  the  entire  feature  group,  that  is  the  riddle. 

101  Tamma  seisoo  tantereella,  sata  varsaa  vatsassa.  —  Kirkko. 

A  mare  standing  in  a  field,  a  hundred  colts  in  her  belly.  —  A  church. 
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Content  schemes  10 — 18  have  three  applications  in  the  material,  two  of 
them  applications  of  scheme  10  and  one  an  application  of  scheme  17.  The  C 
component  feature  combination  is  again  exceptional:  C  — animate,  +part  of  A, 
— part  of  the  body,  for  when  the  C  component  has  the  feature  Tpart  of  A  it  is 
most  often  followed  by  a  plus  member  in  the  other  oppositions  in  the  C 
component.  An  example  of  an  application  of  scheme  16  is  the  riddle 

1  Aitta  maella,  Ruottin  lukku  suulla.  —  Kivi. 

A  shed  on  a  hill,  a  Swedish  lock  at  its  entrance.  —  A  rock. 

The  C  component  feature  combination  C  Tammate,  — part  of  A,  — part  of 
the  body  also  seems  to  be  the  reason  for  only  slight  popularity  in  scheme 
group  19 — 27,  for  the  -(-animate  property  of  the  C  component  most  often 
demands  the  plus  members  of  the  subsequent  oppositions.  This  group  of 
content  schemes  is  represented  six  times  in  the  material,  an  example  being 
the  riddle 

39  Koira  seisoo  loukossa,  valkia  jams  suussa.  —  Pellavasormas  loukon 
suussa. 

A  dog  stands  in  the  corner,  a  white  hare  in  its  mouth.  —  A  skein  of  linen 
in  a  brake. 

The  semantic  classification  of  riddle  components  proves  that  a  riddle  in 
complete  accordance  with  the  formula  criteria  may  syntactically  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  divergent  in  the  light  of  the  criteria  at  content  level  to  lack  popularity, 
Divergence  here  only  shows  that  there  is  room  for  semantic  variation  in 
syntactically  highly  crystallized  formula  applications,  and  that  some  schemes 
for  expression  become  more  popular  than  others. 

The  next  content  scheme  group  28—33  is  among  the  popular  ones,  yet 
schemes  30  and  33  have  no  application  due  to  their  unusual  property  Answer 
++.  Scheme  group  28—33  is  represented  19  times  in  the  material,  an 
example  being  the  riddle 

87  Mies  tuvas,  tukka  tuules.  —  Tuvan  kurkihirsi. 

A  man  in  the  farm  kitchen,  hair  in  the  wind.  —  A  root  truss. 

Content  schemes  34—42,  which  have  as  their  constant  the  component  C 
— animate,  —part  of  A,  —part  of  the  body,  occur  more  frequently  than  the 
other  schemes,  a  total  of  62  riddles.  This  group  does,  however,  take  in  individual 
schemes  with  no  practical  use  at  all.  Such  schemes  are  numbers  36,  41  and  42,  the 
reason  for  the  unpopularity  of  schemes  36  and  42  again  probably  being  due  to  the 
rare  combination  of  positive  members  in  the  oppositions  in  the  Answer 
component.  Another  unusual  scheme  is  number  40,  in  which  the  negative 
members  of  the  oppositions  in  the  A,  C  and  Answer  components  are 
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combined.  The  material  contains  the  following  two  manifestations  of  this 
scheme: 

1  A  ilia  maella,  Ruottin  lukku  suulla.  —  Kivi. 

A  shed  on  a  hill,  a  Swedish  lock  at  its  entrance.  —  A  rock. 

65  Surma  juoksi  jaata  myoten,  pikku  kelkkanen  perassa.  —  Tuisku. 
Death  ran  over  the  ice,  a  little  sled  behind  him.  —  A  blizzard. 

Content  schemes  43 — 51  have  only  three  manifestations  in  the  material, 
one  of  which  is  the  riddle 

96  Kukko  lahteessa,  napanuora  noukan  paassa.  —  Tahko. 

A  cock  in  a  spring,  navel  cord  at  the  end  of  its  bill.  —  A  grindstone. 

The  reason  for  the  slight  popularity  of  these  schemes  is  the  feature 
combination  Tanimate,  — part  of  A,  +part  of  the  body  of  the  C  component. 

4.3.10.  Combined  content  types  of  A,  C  and  Answer  components.  The 
feature  combinations  of  the  three  variables  A,  C  and  Answer  show  that  of 
the  51  content  schemes  theoretically  possible  only  three  (nos.  34,  28  and  35) 
have  a  percentual  frequency  of  10  or  more.  If,  however,  we  examine  the 
result  as  pairs  of  schemes  in  which  the  A  and  C  components  remain  constant 
and  the  Answer  varies,  we  get  the  following  combined  content  types,  which 
have  a  joint  frequency  of  81.1%  in  the  whole  material: 


Table  10.  The  percentual  frequency  of  combined  content  types. 


Combined  Components  and  features 

content 
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types 
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03 
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A  a  +  b 
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or  4 - 

16.9 

ii 

A  a  +  b 

A  +  + 

C - 

Ans - 

or  4 - 

44.3 

hi 

B  a  +  b 

AH - 

c  +  +  -F 

Ans - 

or  4 - 

8.4 

IV 

B  a  +  b 

A  +  — 

C - 

Ans  -  •  — 

or  4 - 

11.3 

n  86 

These  combined  content  types  or  pairs  of  schemes,  which  are  based  on  the 
combination  of  the  features  of  three  variables,  A,  C  and  Answer,  indicate  the 
tendency  of  the  riddle  of  absolutus  construction  towards  combinations  of 
semantically  opposed  features.  Semantic  contrast  between  the  A  and  C 
components  appears  in  55.6%  of  the  material  (schemes  II  and  IV).  This  is 
evident  as  follows:  if  the  C  component  has  the  properties  — animate, — part  of 
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A  and  — part  of  the  body,  the  A  component  in  every  case  has  the  property 
-Fanimate,  and  in  some  of  the  material  further  the  property  +human.  This 
inner  contrast  in  the  riddle  image  is  further  complemented  by  the  Answer 
component,  which  always  has  the  property  — human,  and  in  some  of  the 
material  further  — animate. 

The  semantic  variety  of  the  absolutus  formula  of  crystallized  syntactic 
structure  does,  howevei,  come  out  in  these  combined  content  types  too.  In 
types  IA  a+b  and  1 II B  a+b,  representing  25.4%  of  the  material,  the  C 
component  always  has  the  features  Tanimate,  +part  of  A  and  +part  of  the 
body,  and  the  A  component  always  the  feature  Tanimate,  and  in  some  of  the 
material  further  +human.  But  contrast  between  the  riddle  image  and  the 
Answer  component  also  occurs  in  these  semantic  schemes,  because  the 
Answer  always  has  the  feature  — human,  and  in  some  of  the  material  further 
— animate. 

4.3.11.  Semantic  structural  schemes  based  on  all  potential  combinations  of 
the  A,  B,  C,  D  and  Answer  components.  The  next  item  are  content  types 
based  on  the  analysis  of  the  potential  combination  of  all  components.  At  this 
final  stage  we  already  have  as  the  basis  for  analysis  13  features,  which  may  be 
combined  in  a  total  of  1944  ways.  In  this  analysis  1  shall  progress  trom  the 
seven  content  types  produced  by  combining  the  A,  C  and  Answer 
components,  adding  various  feature  combinations  of  the  B  and  D  com¬ 
ponents  in  turn.  From  now  on  I  shall  only  discuss  those  semantic  schemes 
represented  in  the  material,  since  there  is  no  point  in  listing  all  possible 
combinations. 

The  table  uses  the  following  feature  abbreviations:  Answer  =  Ans;  culture 
=  cu;  nature  =  na;  inside  =  in;  outside  =  out.  When  any  of  content 
schemes  differs  from  the  one  immediately  before  it  in  only  a  few  features  I 
shall  only  present  the  name  of  the  new  feature  and  for  the  repeated  features 
use  points  as  equal  signs. 
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Table  1 1 :  The  potential  combinations  of  the  semantic  features  chosen  for  examination 
in  riddles  of  nominativus  absolutus  construction. 
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Complete  classification  of  the  research  material,  allowing  for  the  potential 
combinations  of  the  semantic  features  of  five  variables  (A,  B,  C,  D  and  Answer) 
requires  a  total  of  32  different  content  schemes.  Thus  only  a  fraction  of  the 
total  number  of  schemes  theoretically  possible  have  been  used:  i9^ 

or  app.  1.6  %.  Not  included  in  the  analysis  are,  however,  the  20  riddles  already 
exceptional  in  the  combinations  of  three  variables.14 

Closer  examination  of  the  content  schemes  does,  however,  show  that  the 
variation  of  features  from  one  scheme  to  another  may  also  be  fairly  slight. 
In  order  to  obtain  clear  scheme  groups  demonstrating  the  most  important 
features  of  variation  in  the  material  I  shall  group  the  schemes  so  that  1 
eliminate  variation  of  the  B  component  and  likewise  the  nature-culture 
features  of  the  Answer  component.  I  shall  then  combine  the  resulting  seven 
scheme  groups,  using  the  subsigna  a  and  b,  with  the  content  schemes  in 
which  the  feature  alternatives  in  the  Answer  component  are  Answer  + —  and 
Answer - . 15 


Table  12:  Survey  of  scheme  groups  with  a  statistical  distribution  of  content  sub-types 
combining  the  five  riddle  components  (A,  B,  C,  D  and  Answer). 
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These  seven  scheme  groups  cover  78.3%  of  the  material.  This  tabulation 
excludes  (p.72)  I  A  b  3  and  III  B  a  I,  which  prove  to  be  the  content  schemes  of 
only  individual  riddles  and  do  not  belong  under  any  wider  scheme  group. 

Although  the  content  schemes  have  here  been  reduced  to  groups  in  which 
variation  of  the  B  component  is  eliminated  and  the  classification  of  the 
content  is  only  roughly  covered,  the  dispersion  of  the  material  does  clearly 
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prove  the  heterogeneity  of  the  semantic  structure  of  riddles  using  the 
absolutus  construction.  The  percentual  frequency  of  the  content  scheme 
groups  does  not  exceed  ten,  with  the  exception  of  the  pair  of  schemes  3.a+b, 
whose  percentual  frequency  in  the  material  is  36.7.  Let  me  take  a  few 
examples  of  this  pair  of  schemes: 

Scheme:  A  ++  (B  varies)  C - D  +++  Ans - 

Ans  +  — 

Examples: 

5  Akka  patsilla,  kaks  piirainta  hampaissa.  —  Uum  ja  patsaslaudat. 
An  old  woman  at  the  oven  with  two  pies  between  her  teeth.  —  An  oven 
and  two  sheif  beams. 

52  Mies  maella  seisoo,  rautahousut  jalassa.  —  Heinahanko. 

A  man  standing  on  the  hili,  iron  trousers  on  his  legs.  —  A  pitchfork. 

15  Pieni  mies  metsassa,  sadehattu  hartioilla.  —  Sieni. 

A  little  man  in  the  woods,  a  rain  hat  on  his  shoulders.  —  A  mushroom. 

67  Ukko  uunilta  putosi,  pesinpytty  persiessa.  —  Russakka. 

An  old  man  fell  off  the  oven,  a  washbowl  in  his  arse.  —  A  cockroach. 

In  the  case  of  this  pair  of  content  schemes  the  riddle  has  the  greatest  possible 
semantic  contrast,  which  is  manifest  in  the  relations  between  the  com¬ 
ponents.  In  the  applications  of  this  scheme  the  features  of  the  C  and  D 
components  are  always  opposite  to  one  another:  Tanimate/ — animate,  +part 
of  the  body/— part  of  the  body,  +part  of  A/— part  of  A.  There  is  also  a 
semantic  contrast  between  the  A  component  and  the  Answer:  when  the  A 
component  has  the  property  Thuman,  the  Answer  never  signifies  a  person. 
This  opposing  feature  is  characteristic  of  all  the  groups  of  content  schemes, 
and  the  contrast  is  made  even  clearer  by  the  fact  that  the  A  component  and 
the  Answer  preierably  do  not  simultaneously  have  the  feature  combination 
Tanimate  —human,  cf.  scheme  groups  5  and  6  a— b.17 

The  semantic  structure  of  the  absolutus  formula  is  more  labile  than  the 
syntactic:  true,  the  favourite  semantic  combination  is  easy  to  distinguish,  but 
there  are  numerous  variations  on  this  central  group  and  in  addition  there  are 
content  schemes  represented  only  once  or  twice  in  the  material. 


V.  IMPROVISATION  AND  BORDERLINE 

CASES 


5.1.  Semantic  variation. 


Implementations  of  the  favourite  pair  of  semantic  schemes  of  the  absolutus 
formula  cover  a  good  third  of  the  basic  material  for  this  research,  but  at  the 
opposite  pole  there  are  the  20  riddles  that  were  already  excluded  from  the 
popular  schemes  in  the  combination  of  only  three  variables.  1  shall  now 
examine  the  content  of  these  riddles. 

Table  13.  Content  schemes  of  the  20  riddles  outside  the  content  types. 


Riddle 


1 

65 

3 

8 

10 

14 

16 

20 

25 

39 

43 

46 

58 

59 
68 

105 

78 

89 

96 

101 


Content  scheme 


A - 

B  out,  na 

C - 

A - 

B  out,  na 

C - 

A  +  + 

B  in,  cu 

C  +  — 

A - 

B  out,  na 

c  —  + 

A  +  — 

B  out,  na 

c  +  + 

A - 

B  out,  na 

c  +  — 

A - 

B  out,  na 

c  +  — 

AH — b 

B  in,  cu 

c  +  — 

A  +  + 

B  in,  cu 

c  +  — 

A  +  — 

B  in,  cu 

c  +  — 

A  +  + 

B  out,  na 

C  +  — 

AH — h 

B  out,  na 

c - 

A  H - 

B  out,  na 

c - 

AH - 

B  out,  na 

C  H - 

AH — t- 

B  in,  cu 

c—  + 

A  +  + 

B  in,  cu 

C—  + 

A - 

B  out,  cu 

c  +  + 

A  +  - 

B  out,  cu 

c  +  + 

A  +  — 

B  out,  cu 

C  +  — 

A  +  — 

B  out,  cu 

C  +  + 

— 

D 

— 

+ 

Ans 

—  na 

— 

D 

— 

+ 

Ans 

— 

—  na 

— 

D 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ans 

— 

—  cu 

— 

D 

— 

— 

+ 

Ans 

+ 

—  cu 

+ 

D 

— 

— 

+ 

Answer 

missing 

— 

D 

— 

— 

+ 

Ans 

— 

—  na 

— 

D 

— 

— 

+ 

Ans 

+ 

—  na 

+ 

D 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ans 

— 

—  cu 

+ 

D 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ans 

— 

—  cu 

— 

D 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ans 

— 

—  cu 

— 

D 

— 

— 

+ 

Ans 

— 

—  cu 

— 

D 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ans 

+ 

+  CU 

— 

D 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ans 

+ 

+  cu 

— 

D 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ans 

— 

—  cu 

— 

D 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ans 

— 

—  cu 

— ■ 

D 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ans 

— 

—  cu 

+ 

D 

— 

— 

— 

Ans 

— 

—  cu 

+ 

D 

— 

— 

— 

Ans 

+ 

—  cu 

+ 

D 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ans 

— 

—  cu 

— 

D 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ans 

— 

—  cu 

In  these  applications  of  the  absolutus  formula  riddles  I  and  65,  20  and  25, 
and  68  and  105  are  implementations  of  the  same  schemes.  Furthermore 
riddles  10  and  89  are  part  of  a  larger  entity,  because  riddle  10  can  be  placed 
in  scheme  group  5  (see  p.73),  though  the  lack  of  an  Answer  does  make 
analysis  imprecise,  and  riddle  89  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  a  variation  in 
which  the  Answer  has  the  features  Tanimate  — human.  The  other  schemes  are 

unique. 

In  these  schemes  deviation  from  a  popular  content  scheme  is  already 
evident  in  several  individual  components  and  as  exceptional  feature 
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combinations.  In  riddles  1,  8,  14,  16,  65  and  78  the  A  component  has  the 
features  — animate  and  — human.  The  first  part  of  this  hierarchical  feature  pair 
is  foreign  to  the  A  component  of  the  riddle,  which  is  most  commonly 
animate.  On  the  other  hand  the  Answer  component  is  exceptional  if  it  has 
the  properties  Tanimate  and  ihuman,  as  in  riddles  46  and  58.  The  popular 
properties  of  the  Answer  are  precisely  the  opposite  to  those  of  the  A 
component,  and  so  the  property  Thuman  is  very  unusual  in  the  case  of  the 
Answer.  In  the  remaining  schemes  the  C  component  does  not  comply  with 
the  norms  of  the  paradigm,  which  call  for  a  combination  of  either  minus  or 
plus  properties.1 

These  riddles2  represent  semantic  improvisation  on  the  formula,  but  still 
within  the  confines  of  the  syntatic  criteria  peculiar  to  the  formula.  If  we 
further  add  content  schemes  1  A  b  3  and  111  B  a  1,  which  are  also  represented 
only  once  (cf.  p.72),  to  the  list  of  deviation,  we  can  say  that  semantic 
improvisation  accounts  for  18.8%  of  the  material  in  this  study.  By  semantic 
improvisation  I  mean  content  schemes  displaying  divergence  from  the  most 
popular  feature  combinations. 

5.2.  Borderline  cases. 

Deciding  on  the  borders  confining  the  formula  is  one  of  the  most  intricate 
problems  of  the  analysis:  what  are  the  minimum  criteria  for  the  expression 
peculiar  to  the  formula  and  how  should  the  section  of  the  material  be 
classified  in  which  the  criteria  for  several  formulae  sometimes  in  part 
overlap?  1  have  solved  the  problem  by  employing  syntatic  criteria  supplemen¬ 
ted  by  definition  of  the  composition  of  the  formula  elements  and 
examination  of  the  minimum  number  of  elements.  These  characteristics 
comprise  the  set  of  criteria  by  which  the  basic  material  in  this  study  was 
defined  (see  pp.25 — 27). 

Even  though  my  classification  is  bound  to  the  material  and  thus  represents 
the  conformity  and  variation  of  the  tradition,  no  riddle  tradition  of 
crystallized  form  can  without  exception  be  classified  by  the  syntactic- 
semantic  means  of  formula  analysis.  I  he  exceptions  and  border  cases  also 
reflect  the  many  laces  ol  the  tradition.  1  shall  now  take  up  some  of  the 
riddles  deleted  from  my  basic  material  which  do  not  satisfy  all  the  formula 
criteria  and  I  shall  examine  how  they  differ  from  the  applications  of  the 
nominativus  absolutus  formula.  I  shall  list  the  riddles,  name  their  syntactic 
structural  schemes  and  then  return  to  their  semantic  content  schemes. 

b  I.  Kaukalo  kanervikossa,  kuren  kaula  kaukalossa.  —  Siittimet. 

A  trough  on  the  heath,  a  crane’s  neck  in  the  trough.  —  Sexual  organs. 
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b  2.  Lyhyt  manty  mattahalla,  mesimoykky  mannyn  paassa.  —  Muurain. 
A  short  pine  on  a  hummock,  a  lump  of  honey  at  the  top  of  the  pine. 
—  A  cloudberry. 

b  3.  Piilipuu  pihassa,  pyha  marja  piilipuussa.  —  Akka  lapsi  sylissa. 
Willow  in  a  yard,  holy  berry  in  the  willow.  —  Woman  with  child  in  her 
lap. 

b  4.  Sulkkava  tuvan  sopessa,  supuhiiri  sulkkavassa.  —  Raskas  vaimo. 
A  loaf  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen,  a  shrew  in  the  loaf.  —  A  pregnant 
wife. 

b  5.  Aitta  kulkee,  mies  sisassa.  —  Laiva. 

A  moving  shed  with  a  man  inside.  —  A  boat. 

b  6.  Mies  makaa,  maha  auki.  —  Pellonoja. 

A  man  lies,  his  stomach  open.  —  A  ditch. 

b  7.  Jok  juoksou,  jouhet  suus,  karvane  katukka  paas.  —  Vokki. 

A  river  running  with  a  mouthful  of  horsehair,  a  hairy  mantle  on  its  head. 
—  Spinning  wheel. 

b  8.  Hepo  laks  hersimaa,  suovetta  sorsimaa,  kolme  koiraa  perassa,  sata 
miesta  lautasella.  —  Nuottaa  veetaii. 

A  horse  went  jogging  off,  went  trapsing  through  the  bog  water  with 
three  dogs  behind,  a  hundred  men  on  the  croup.  —  Pulling  in  a  seine. 

b  9.  Harakka  hautaa  kaivaa,  kaks  kelloo  kaulassa.  —  Panttelu. 

A  magpie  digs  a  grave  with  two  bells  round  its  neck.  —  Intercourse. 

blO.  Saksa  kayda  saksuttelee,  kyynarpuu  persiissa. —  Kissa. 

Scissors  snipping,  an  ell  stick  in  its  arse.  —  A  cat. 

b  1  1 .  Korppi  lentaa  leuhottelee,  kultakello  kainalossa.  —  Pappi  virsikirja 
kainalossa. 

A  raven  flitting  and  flying,  a  golden  watch  under  its  arm.  —  A  pastor 
with  a  hymn  book  under  his  arm. 

b  1 2.  Koira  haukkuu  kollottelee,  maen  paalla  mallottelee,  valkoinen  orava 
suussa.  —  Pellavia  loukutetaan. 

A  yapping  dog,  barking  on  the  hill,  it’s  got  a  white  squirrel  in  its 
mouth.  —  Braking  flax. 

b  1 3.  Kippii,  kappii,  kayda  nappii,  pikku  henkselit  selassa.  —  Rukki. 
Humming,  mumming,  always  strumming,  with  little  braces  on  its  back. 
—  A  spinning  wheel. 

b  1 4.  Huutaa  heijaa,  kayda  reijaa,  kultaiset  vaatteet  paalla.  —  Kukko. 
It  gives  a  shout  and  struts  about  in  golden  garments.  —  A  cock. 
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b  1 5.  Harmaa  lammas,  aukko  selassa.  —  Oluthaarikko. 

A  grey  sheep,  an  opening  in  its  back.  —  A  beer  flagon. 

b  1 6.  Mies  musta,  valkea  lakki  paassa.  —  Kanto. 

A  black  man,  a  white  cap  on  his  head.  —  A  stump. 

b  1 7.  Pien  Mari,  pintel  pias.  —  I.uuta. 

Little  Mari,  wearing  a  head  band.  —  A  broom. 

b  1 8.  Herajarvi,  hietaranta,  kaunis  kanervosto  keskella.  —  Juustopata. 
Lake  of  whey,  sandy  shore,  a  lovely  heath  in  the  middle.  —  Cheese  pot. 

b  1 9.  Kesan  vanha  aija  kassy,  sininen  hattu  paassa.  —  Pellava. 

Summer's  old  man,  a  blue  hat  on  his  head.  —  Linen. 

b20.  Musta  harka,  valkea  kello  kaulassa.  —  Pappi. 

A  black  bull,  a  white  bell  round  his  neck.  —  A  pastor. 

The  structural  scheme  of  riddles  b  i  — 4  is  A  in  B,  C  in  D.  In  the  case  of  these 
examples  the  second  element  is  not,  however,  strictly  speaking  a  nominativus 
absolutus  structure  because  it  does  not  satisfy  the  semantic  criterion  of  the 
structure  demanding  that  the  referent  of  either  the  C  or  the  D  component 
can  be  regarded  as  being  part  of  the  referent  of  the  A  component.3  This 
syntactic-semantic  divergence  is  decisive  to  the  borders  of  the  riddles,  but  in 
addition  the  content  schemes  of  this  group  of  riddles  also  have  other  features 
foreign  to  the  absolutus  formula.  Riddles  bl  and  b4  have  an  unusual  A 
component  with  the  negative  members  of  oppositions,  while  riddles  b  1 ,  b3 
and  b4  have  an  exceptional  Answer  component  with  the  positive  members  of 
oppositions. 

Riddles  b5 — 20  are  commensurable  in  that  they  lack  the  B  component 
characteristic  of  applications  of  the  absolutus  formula.  The  first  element  of 
the  riddles  does,  however,  divide  the  group  into  subgroups:  the  syntactic 
structural  scheme  of  examples  b5 — 14  is  subject  +  predicate  /  nominativus 
absolutus  structure  and  of  examples  b  1 5 — 20  adjective  attribute  +  subject  / 
nominativus  absolutus  structure.  The  executions  of  the  scheme  do,  however, 
vary  and  call  for  brief  comment.  In  riddles  b5 — 6  the  structure  is  simple, 
riddles  b7 — 8  have  a  parallelism  classifiable  as  variation,  and  no  varied  basic 
structure.  Riddle  b9  has  an  object  as  a  filler  word,  examples  blO — 12  a 
colorative  construction  attached  to  the  predicate  (blO)  or  an  enumerative 
phrase  (bl  1  —  12),  riddles  b 1 3.  14  a  latent  subject  and  a  coloratively  stressed 

verb.  In  riddles  b  1 5 — 20  the  first  element  of  attribute  construction  is  either 
adjectival  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  substantival  (riddle  b  1 8). 

I  shall  next  classify  the  content  schemes  of  riddles  b5 — 20  to  see  whether 
the  riddles  I  have  defined  as  border  cases  have  any  semantic  point  of  contact 
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with  the  absolutus  formula.  If,  with  the  exception  of  a  missing  B  component, 
a  scheme  is  identical  to  a  content  scheme  for  the  absolutus  formula,  I  shall 
give  the  signum  of  the  previously  defined  scheme  in  brackets. 


Table  14.  Content  schemes  of  borderline  case  riddles  classified  in  accordance  with  content 
type  variants. 


Riddles  Content  schemes  Content  type 

Components  and  features  variant 


b 

5. 

A 

— 

— 

C 

+ 

— 

— 

D 

— 

— 

+ 

Ans 

— 

— 

cu 

b 

6. 

A 

+ 

+ 

C 

+ 

+ 

+ 

D 

— 

— 

— 

Ans 

— 

— 

cu 

(I 

A 

a 

3) 

b 

7. 

A 

— 

— 

c 

— 

— 

— 

D 

— 

— 

_L 

Ans 

— 

— 

cu 

b 

8. 

A 

+ 

— 

c 

+ 

— 

— 

D 

— 

— 

+ 

Ans 

— 

— 

cu 

b 

9. 

A 

+ 

— 

c 

— 

— 

— 

D 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ans 

— 

— 

(IV 

B 

a 

1) 

b 

10. 

A 

+ 

+ 

c 

— 

— 

— 

D 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ans 

+ 

— 

cu 

(II 

A 

b 

1) 

b 

11. 

A 

+ 

— 

c 

— 

— 

— 

D 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ans 

+ 

+ 

cu 

b 

12. 

A 

+ 

— 

c 

+ 

— 

— 

D 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ans 

— 

— 

c.u 

b 

13. 

A 

+ 

— 

c 

— 

— 

— 

D 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ans 

— 

— 

cu 

(IV 

B 

a 

1) 

b 

14. 

A 

+ 

— 

c 

— 

— 

— 

D 

— 

— 

+ 

Ans 

+ 

— 

cu 

(TV 

B 

b 

2) 

b 

15. 

A 

+ 

— 

c 

— 

— 

— 

D 

+ 

+ 

_L 

Ans 

— 

— 

cu 

(IV 

B 

a 

1) 

b 

16. 

A 

+ 

+ 

c 

— 

— 

— 

D 

+ 

_L 

+ 

Ans 

— 

— 

na 

(II 

A 

a 

3) 

b 

17. 

A 

+ 

+ 

c 

— 

— 

— 

D 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ans 

— 

— 

cu 

(II 

A 

a 

1) 

b 

18. 

A 

— 

— 

c 

+ 

— • 

— 

D 

— 

— 

+ 

Ans 

— 

— 

cu 

b 

19. 

A 

+ 

+ 

c 

— 

— 

— 

D 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Ans 

~r 

— 

cu 

(II 

A 

b 

1) 

b 

20. 

A 

+ 

— 

c 

— ■ 

— 

— 

D 

+ 

+ 

“F 

Ans 

+ 

+ 

cu 

Some  of  the  content  schemes  contain  deviations  already  commented  on: 
riddles  b5,  b7  and  b  1 8  a  negative  A  component  and  riddles  bll  and  b20  a 
positive  Answer  component.  Schemes  b8  and  b  1 2  are  correct  despite  their 

unusual  C  component  (C  + - )  and  are  identical  to  some  of  the  rare 

applications  of  the  absolutus  formula.  The  remaining  riddles,  about  half  the 
border  cases,  satisfy  the  semantic  criteria  of  the  absolutus  formula  and  their 
content  schemes  thus  have  counterparts  within  the  absolutus  formula.  Could 
these  riddles  be  regarded  as  applications  of  the  absolutus  formula? 
Answering  this  question  calls  for  simultaneous  examination  of  the  syntactic 
and  semantic  formula  criteria.  With  their  opening  subject  +  predicate  riddles 
b5 — 12  could  be  compared  to  the  absolutus  formula,  for  in  some  app'ications 
of  this  a  latent  predicate  may  be  attached  to  the  first  element  if  it  is  not 
apparent  in  the  surface  of  the  riddle.  The  lack  of  an  adverbial  B  component 
does,  however,  change  the  basic  structure  of  the  riddle  to  such  an  extent  that 
I  have  excluded  these  riddles  from  the  absolutus  formula.  The  riddles 
beginning  with  an  adjective  attribute  are  an  even  further  branch  of  the  main 
stream  of  the  absolutus  formula;  their  first  element  is  contracted  to  an  A 
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component  only,  and  this  too,  differing  from  usual  practice,  has  an  epithet.4 

The  borders  of  the  formula  have  to  be  drawn  case  by  case,  examining  the 
scale  of  the  consistency  and  improvisation  of  the  riddle  expression  and 
weighing  up  the  formula  criteria.  Some  of  the  researcher’s  interpretations 
may  be  a  compromise,  but  the  frequency  of  the  material  lends  support  to 
most  of  the  border  cases  and  justifies  the  drawing  of  distinctions.  The  border 
cases  are  interesting  proof  that  deviations  do  not  always  apply  to  all  the 
formula  norms,  since  a  syntactically  divergent  riddle  may  at  least  semanti¬ 
cally  be  connected  with  the  formula  and  be  operating  within  its  territory. 


VI.  CRYSTALLIZATION  OF  THE  FORMULA 


6.1.  The  regularities  and  irregularities  of  riddle  variants. 

So  far  I  have  examined  characteristics  of  the  absolutus  formula,  basing 
my  views  on  material  that  includes  one  variant  of  every  Finnish  riddle  of 
absolutus  construction  known  to  me.  The  analysis  shows  that  the  syntactic- 
semantic  criteria  define  the  central  realm  of  expression  in  which  the  riddle  is 
fully  acceptable.1  Variation  of  expression  is  also  acceptable  within  these 
limits  if  the  result  is  still  a  formula-bound  riddle  in  which  the  relationship 
between  the  image  and  the  answer  conforms  to  the  norms.  The  border 
between  acceptable  and  non-acceptable  expression  is  difficult  to  draw,  but 
many  free  applications  of  the  formula  criteria  show  that  there  does  exist  a 
border  region  in  which  the  formula  norms  are  adhered  to  only  in  part.  Rules 
and  irregularities  can  be  indicated  by  frequency  figures,  and  utilising  this 
criteria  some  of  the  riddle  images  and/or  their  answers  can  be  recognised  as 
“wrong”. 

To  give  the  analysis  precision  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  spotlight  one 
single  riddle  and  all  its  variants.  Do  the  image  and  the  answer  vary?  How  far 
can  one  of  the  components  of  a  riddle  be  varied  without  destroying  the 
whole?  Does  the  relationship  between  the  riddle  image  and  the  answer 
remain  the  same  if  one  of  the  components  changes?  In  attempting  to  solve 
these  problems  I  shall  draw  on  archive  material  which,  collected  over  many 
decades,  is  able  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  range  of  variation  of 
expression.  1  shall  conduct  two  tests:  I  shall  take  1)  two  riddles  with 
numerous  variants  in  which  the  image  is  almost  identical  (B  component 
varies)  but  each  of  which  has  a  different  answer,  2)  an  individual  riddle  that 
has  different  answers.  The  riddles  selected  for  this  are  applications  of  the 
nominativus  absolutus  formula.  Any  applications  of  some  other  syntactic 
formula  have  been  excluded.  I  have  disregarded  variations  of  literary  origin, 
and  where  a  riddle  has  two  answers  1  have  classified  the  first.  In  the  case  of 
answers  I  classify  those  differing  only  slightly  together  (turnip  —  turnip  in 
the  ground). 

6.2.  Two  riddles  with  identical  A,  C  and  D  components. 

1)  The  riddles: 

85  Mies  mullassa,  tukka  tuulessa.  (Finnish  Riddles  579  Al) 

Man  in  the  earth,  his  hair  in  the  wind. 
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87  Mies  tuvas,  tukka  tuules.  (Finnish  Riddles  587  B) 
Man  in  the  farm  kitchen,  his  hair  in  the  wind. 


Riddle 

Amount 

of  variants 

Components 

A  B 

C 

D 

85 

106 

Mies 

mullassa. 

tukka 

tuulessa. 

Man 

in  the  earth,  his  hair 

in  the  wind. 

87 

170 

Mies 

tuvas 

tukka 

tuules. 

Man 

in  the  farm 

kitchen, his  hair 

in  the  wind. 

Riddle  85  has  the  following  distribution  of  answers: 

Turnip  81,  swede  10,  potato  7,  ‘junkki’  (root  plant)  2,  grain  2  and  one  of  each  of 
the  following  answers:  ‘turnipsi’  root  vegetable,  tree  with  roots  in  the  earth, 
root  plant,  tree  growing. 

The  following  variation  appears  in  the  riddle  image: 

Component  A:  man  96,  old  man  6,  old  woman  1,  head  2,  lout  1. 

Component:  B:  in  the  soil  97,  in  the  earth  5,  in  the  ashes  3,  on  a  field  1. 
Component:  C:  hair  105,  a  man's  genitals  1. 

Component:  D:  in  the  wind  103,  in  the  sky  1,  on  earth  2. 

Interpretation:  In  most  variants  the  answer  is  a  root  plant  with  fairly  large, 
green  tops  above  the  soil.  The  relationship  between  image  and  answer  is  thus 
as  follows:  the  relationship  between  man  and  hair  =  the  relationship  between 
root  plant  and  tops.  The  variations  in  which  the  answer  is  either  a  cereal  or  a 
tree  can  be  regarded  as  free  realisations  of  this  dominant  analogy  model. 

Riddle  87  has  the  following  distribution  of  answers: 

fireplace  and  smoke  15,  fire  and  smoke  7,  fireplace  7,  smoke  8,  fireplace  and 
chimney  4,  fire  in  the  oven  6,  chimney  4;  a  farm  kitchen’s  roof  truss  70,  beam 
8,  a  beam  to  hang  mats  on  5,  a  roof  truss’s  end  sticking  out  of  the  wall  4, 
wall  timber  2  and  18  different  expressions  for  the  notion  ‘roof  truss’;  wall 
moss  1,  teeth  1,  swede  1,  turnip  8,  carrot  1. 

The  following  variation  appears  in  the  riddle  image: 

Component  A:  man  101,  old  man  (ukko)  41,  old  man  (aija)  3,  king  2, 
clergyman  1,  head  of  a  family  1,  virgin  or  maiden  14,  girl  3,  old  woman  3, 
self  1. 

Component  B:  in  the  farm  kitchen  150  (tuvassa  138,  pirtissa  12),  in  the  corner 
10,  in  a  chest  5,  inside  2,  in  tar  1,  in  the  drying  barn  1,  in  a  shed  1. 
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Component  C:  hair  135,  head  14,  nipples  1 1,  plait  6,  head  and  feet  1,  ends  of 
a  belt  1,  a  man’s  genitals  1,  pipe  1. 

Component  D:  in  the  wind  131,  outside  27,  on  the  roof  4,  beyond  the  roof  1, 
in  the  yard  3,  in  the  entrance  hall  2,  in  the  alley  1,  on  the  lid  of  a  chest  1. 

Interpretation:  The  answers  are  divided  into  two  large  main  groups.  In  one 
of  them  the  relationship  between  image  and  answer  is:  the  relationship 
between  man  and  hair  =  the  relationship  between  fireplace  and  smoke,  and 
in  the  other  the  latter  part  of  the  equation  can  be  called  the  relationship 
between  the  farm  kitchen  and  the  supporting  beam.  In  this  case  the  riddle 
image  thus  provides  the  possibility  of  two  interpretations  of  equal  merit. 
Each  of  the  answers  is  probably  just  as  logical  to  the  expert  in  tradition,  who 
knows  the  exact  standing  of  the  fireplace  and  the  supportive  beam  in  a 
country  house.  The  answer  wall  moss  not  belonging  to  either  of  these  main 
groups  is  a  border  case,  and  the  answers  turnip,  swede  and  carrot  are 
among  the  answers  to  riddle  85.  The  answer  teeth  is  to  my  mind  wrong,  although 
the  analysis  of  semantic  features  made  in  the  material  is  in  fact  too  loose  to 
prove  the  choice  wrong. 

Variation  of  the  components  of  the  riddle  image:  In  order  to  make  the 
analysis  more  precise  we  could  include  the  binary  semantic  features  young  — 
old,  masculine  —  feminine,  because  in  the  material  the  A  component  also 
has  the  realisations  virgin,  maiden,  girl,  old  woman,  and  old  man.  The 
variation  does  not,  however,  alter  the  relationship  of  the  semantic  analogy 
model,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  digression  from  the  central  region 
of  formula-bound  expression,  which  favours  the  use  in  language  of  the 
dominant  masculine  feature.2  In  the  B  component  in  tar  is  an  exceptional 
border  case.  With  the  exception  of  this  case  the  minor  variation  in  the 
components  does  not  disturb  the  relationship  between  image  and  answer. 

6.3.  One  riddle  image  with  two  different  answers. 

2)  Ride  e: 

91  Teyri  puussa,  suolet  maassa.  (Finnish  Riddles  1023  Ala  and  Alb) 
A  grouse  in  a  tree,  guts  on  the  ground. 


Riddle 

Amount 

of  variants 

Components 

A 

B 

C 

D 

91 

83 

Teyri 

A  grouse 

puussa, 
in  a  tree. 

suolet 

guts 

maassa. 
on  the  ground 
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Unlike  the  others,  this  is  of  uncrystallized  form.  Only  33  of  the  83 
variants  of  this  riddle  observe  the  simple  structure  A  in  B,  C  in  D,  all  the 
others  being  complex. 

In  these  other  cases  the  structure  is  complex  in  that  there  is  a  finite  verb 
attached  to  either  the  first  or  second  element  of  the  riddle  (10  cases)  or  to 
both  (32  cases).  Furthermore  there  is  an  extension  in  2  variants  of  the  simple 
structure  and  in  6  variants  of  complex  structure.  I  shall,  however,  pass  over 
the  syntactic  variation  of  riddle  variants  and  examine  only  semantic  variation 
of  the  basic  components  of  the  riddle  image  and  the  answer. 

The  riddle  has  the  following  distribution  of  answers: 

Church  bells  19,  a  wall  clock  17,  a  clock  9,  a  mealtime  bell  8,  and  one  of  each 
of  the  following  answers:  a  farm  bell,  a  bell  ringer,  a  bell  tower,  a  church;  a 
spinning  wheel  7,  spinning  with  a  distaff  5,  a  coil  in  a  spinning  frame  5,  and 
one  of  each  of  the  following  answers:  a  spinning  reel,  a  distaff  and  thread,  a 
spinning  frame  and  linen;  a  bather  in  the  sauna  with  a  sauna  switch  1,  a 
pastor  in  the  pulpit  and  the  people  on  the  ground  1,  the  sun  and  its  rays  1;  2 
variants  have  no  answer. 

The  following  variation  appears  in  the  riddle  image: 

Component  A:  grouse  66,  bird  6,  woodpecker  3,  cuckoo  2,  crow  2,  crane  1, 
cock  1,  man  1,  fox  1. 

Component  B:  in  a  tree  79,  in  a  fir  2,  on  the  wall  1;  one  variant  has  no  B 
component. 

Component  C:  guts  77,  a  catkin  5,  reins  1. 

Component  D:  on  the  ground  76,  in  the  mouth  7. 

Interpretation:  The  answers  are  divided  into  two  main  groups.  In  one  of 
them  the  relationship  between  image  and  answer  is:  the  relationship  between 
grouse  and  guts  =  the  relationship  between  a  bell  and  the  belipull  hanging 
from  it,  in  the  other  the  second  part  of  the  equation  could  be  called  the 
relationship  between  a  spinning  wheel  and  thread.  The  riddle  image  thus 
offers  the  possibility  of  two  different  interpretations.  Of  the  answers  not  in  A 
main  group  a  bather  in  the  sauna  with  a  sauna  switch  and  a  pastor  in  the 
pulpit  and  the  people  on  the  ground  are  fitting  in  that  they  provide  a 
counterpart  to  the  most  vital  components  of  the  image  but  wrong  in  that  in 
them  the  first  part  of  the  answer  is  a  person,  who  thus  has  the  semantic 
features  Tanimate  Thuman,  whereas  the  features  of  the  other  answers  are 
— animate  ( — human).  The  answers  are  thus  opposed  to  the  semantic  norms  of 
this  formula.  The  answer  the  sun  and  its  rays  is  acceptable  according  to  the 
semantic  features  used  in  the  analysis;  the  feature  analysis  would  have  to  be 
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made  more  precise  before  it  could  be  proved  that  according  to  the  norms  of 
this  formula  the  answer  must  have  not  only  the  semantic  features  — animate 
(—human),  but  must  also  be  an  object.  Now  the  exceptional  nature  of  this 
answer  is  proved  only  by  its  frequency  in  the  riddle  variants.  Variation  of  the 
riddle  image  components:  in  the  case  of  the  A  component  there  are  a  large 
number  of  alternatives,  but  the  choice  is  right  so  long  as  it  is  a  word  denoting 
a  bird.  In  this  simple  analysis  the  word  fox  has  the  same  properties  as 
birds,  man ,  on  the  other  hand,  having  the  wrong  semantic  features  to  be  a 
realisation  of  the  A  component.  True,  the  word  man  is  correct  as  regards 
the  semantic  features  of  this  formula,  but  in  the  vocabulary  of  this  riddle  it  is 
exceptional  in  frequency.  In  the  case  of  the  C  and  D  components  the  choice 
is  right  if  the  word  acting  as  the  C  component  has  the  semantic  features 
+part  of  the  body,  Tanimate  and  +correlates  with  the  A  component,  while 
the  word  acting  as  the  D  component  has  three  minus  features.  It  must  be 
pointed  out  that  the  words  catkin  and  reins  are  contrary  to  the  tradition, 
likewise  the  word  in  the  mouth.  However,  the  riddles  with  catkin  as  their 
C  component  have  the  word  in  the  mouth  as  their  D  component.  Thus  the 
properties  of  these  two  components  have  changed  place  and  the  semantic 
scheme  of  the  riddle  has  turned  into  another  one.3  The  majority  of  the 
variants  of  this  riddle  are  thus  realisations  of  the  same  content  scheme,  but 
five  riddles  are  applications  of  a  divergent  content  scheme  as  regards  the 
features  of  their  second  element.  The  realisation  reins  of  the  C  component 
is  contrary  to  the  semantic  norms  for  this  riddle. 


6.4.  The  image  -  answer  relationship. 

The  relationship  between  the  image  and  the  answer  has  recently  been  a 
source  of  interest  to  a  number  of  students  of  the  riddle  tradition.  The  point 
of  departure  is  often  the  claim  by  Alan  Dundes  that  “one  individual  will 
always  recite  the  riddle  or  proverb  using  exactly  the  same  words”.4  Riddles 
thus  have  a  fixed  form  at  individual  level,  and  no  variation  is  permitted  in 
the  guessing  situation.  This  situation,  in  which  the  poser  of  the  riddle  does 
not  accept  any  alternative  answer,  also  links  up  with  Elli  Kongas  Maranda’s 
experience  in  the  field: 

“I  have  recorded  riddling  situations  in  Malaita  where  heated  discussions 
followed  when  a  poser  did  not  accept  an  answer  that  made  sense.  It  is 
perhaps  a  psychological  phenomenon  worth  noting  that  many  riddle 
posers  focus  on  the  answer  that  they  themselves  have  in  mind,  and  they 
tend  to  reject  perfectly  suitable  alternatives.”5 
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Sometimes  the  answer  may  vary  at  individual  level,  too,  for  the  riddle  poser 
“can  reject  certain  solutions  on  one  occasion  and  acknowledge  them  the  next 
time”.6  In  the  Finnish  riddling  tradition  the  riddles  of  one  tradition 
community  most  probably  have  only  one  established  answer,  because  the 
rules  of  the  game  require  that  the  answer  is  either  right  or  wrong.7  It  has 
been  noted  that  the  answer  is  often  known  to  all,  and  thus  the  tradition 
community  —  or  some  of  its  members  at  least  —  has  been  able  to  control  the 
course  of  the  riddling.8  In  Finland  we  know  of  really  only  one  situation  in 
which  the  answer  to  a  riddle  could  be  temporarily  changed,  and  this  was 
when,  in  the  presence  of  children,  someone  started  to  pose  riddles  whose 
correct  answer  was  sexual. 

Proceeding  from  the  tradition  of  one  nddler  and  one  riddling  community 
to  an  examination  of  the  possibilities  offered  to  the  answerer  by  the  riddle 
image  itself,  we  note  that  the  image  can  often  be  interpreted  in  a  number  of 
ways.9  One  riddle  image  may  carry  two  or  even  more  completely  different 
answers,  as  is  proved  by  the  example  analysed  (91  A  grouse  in  a  tree,  guts  on 
the  ground).  Why  is  this  so?  Has  the  riddle  image  an  infinite  number  of 
interpretations?  Is  the  relationship  between  the  riddle  image  and  the  answer 
possibly  purely  a  matter  of  agreement? 

Let  us  assume  that  the  answer  is  in  any  case  more  primary  than  the  image, 
and  that  a  conscious  cipher 10  exists  between  the  image  and  the  answer 
whose  task  is  to  remove  the  image  from  the  answer  and  create  a  contrast  to 
expectation  which,  once  the  referent  has  become  clear,  often  reveals  itself  as 
being  clearly  appropriate.  Riddle  tradition  knows  one  example  in  which  the 
inventor  of  the  riddle  deliberately  creates  a  riddle  image  that  permits  two 
“right”  interpretations  simultaneously.  Again  it  concerns  a  sexual  riddle,  but 
this  time  one  whose  riddle  image  unquestionably  leads  the  listener  onto  a 
sexual  train  of  thought.  If,  however,  the  respondent  makes  the  mistake  of 
offering  the  sexual  answer  he  is  made  to  look  completely  stupid  by 
presenting  him  with  the  other,  innocent  answer,  which  in  the  riddling 
situation  in  question  is  most  otten  the  only  answer  accepted  as  correct.  Thus 
the  sexual  riddle,  like  the  catch  question,  misleads  the  respondent  by  avoiding 
the  solution  that  appears  to  be  right.  Other  solutions  to  the  use  of  the  same 
image  as  the  hidden  image  for  several  answers  are  more  difficult  to  find,  but 
we  may  of  course  call  to  mind  situations  in  which  the  creation  of  tradition, 
the  inventing  ot  riddle  images  and  answers,  have  given  way  to  the  use  of 
tradition.  Let  us  imagine  a  situation  in  which  the  tradition  community  is  so 
firmly  established  that  all  its  members  command  the  same  repertoire.  If 
riddling  is  to  continue,  someone  must  exploit  the  traditional  means  of 
expression  and  either  invent  a  new  riddle  or  see  that  a  new  referent  can  be 
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hidden  in  an  already  familiar  riddle  image.  Another  possible  situation  is  one 
in  which  the  “right”  answer  has  been  forgotten  and  a  new  one  is  invented  in 
its  place.  In  both  situations  the  members  of  the  tradition  community  must 
accept  the  new  combination  of  riddle  image  and  answer.  The  situations  are 
hypothetical,  but  their  veracity  is  supported  by  the  knowledge  that  many 
riddle  images  have  several  answers.  In  the  riddle  tradition  the  number  of  both 
answers  and  hidden  images  is  relatively  small,  and  thus  these  riddle  elements 
are  linked  together  anew.  Similarly  the  cliche  nature11  of  riddle  images  gives 
us  reason  to  believe  in  the  diversity  of  image  interpretation.  But  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  diversity  of  interpretation,  and  it  is  not  a  sign  of  the  complete 
adherence  to  agreement  of  image  and  answer. 12 

1  shall  now  return  to  the  example  riddles  analysed  and  the  distribution  of 
their  variants.  In  the  first  analysis  1  dealt  the  riddles  85  Man  in  the 
earth,  his  hair  in  the  wind  and  87  Man  in  the  farm  kitchen,  his  hair  in  the  wind.  I 
reduced  these  two  riddle  images,  identical  except  for  the  variation  in  the  B 
component,  to  the  form  the  relationship  between  man  and  hair,  which  as 
one  side  of  a  semantic  equation  would  appear  to  permit  three  different 
metaphorical  interpretation:  =  the  relationship  between  root  plants  and 
tops,  or  the  relationship  between  fireplace  and  smoke,  or  the  relationship 
between  farm  kitchen  and  supporting  beam.  In  reality  the  riddles  remain, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  hybrid  forms,  distinct,  i.e.  the  relationship 
between  image  and  answer  is  established  as  having  one  interpretation  in  the 
first  riddle  and  two  in  the  second.  This  being  the  case,  the  analysis  proves  to 
be  incomplete,  for  in  addition  to  the  image  man  -  hair  attention  must  also 
be  paid  to  the  B  component  of  the  riddles,  which  in  these  cases  must  be  taken 
literally.  The  information  supplementing  the  riddle  images  and  giving  the 
respondent  a  clue  to  the  answer  at  the  same  time  separates  these  two  images. 
Could  the  riddle  images  and  answers  in  these  two  riddles  be  interchanged?  Is 
the  relationship  between  image  and  answer  bound  entirely  by  agreement?  To 
my  mind  it  is  not,  because  these  two  closely-related  riddle  images  centre 
round  their  own  answers  and  are  also  more  or  less  logical  hidden  images  ot 

the  answer,  i.e.  the  object  to  be  guessed. 

There  are  two  batches  of  answers  attached  to  the  riddle  image  9 1  A 
grouse  in  a  tree,  guts  on  the  ground:  a  bell  rung  by  pulling  a  rope  and  a 
spinning  wheel  and  thread.  Each  of  the  batches  centres  round  its  own 
geographical  area  of  tradition:  the  regional  distribution  of  the  answers 
denoting  a  bell  centres  round  the  western  tradition  areas,  while  answers 
referring  to  spinning  centre  round  the  eastern  areas.13  The  regional 
distribution  supports  the  theory  that  each  tradition  community  probably 
used  only  one  answer  for  each  image.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  same  riddle 
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image  sufficed  as  the  hidden  image  for  two  batches  of  answers.  It  must, 
however,  be  noted  that  these  two  batches  of  answers  have  the  same  semantic 
features. 

In  analysing  the  example  riddles  I  mentioned  that  I  regarded  certain 
answers  as  wrong.  When  is  an  answer  wrong?  Dan  Ben-Amos  claims:  “.  .  .there 
are  no  ‘wrong’  answers  to  riddles.  Each  solution  can  be  valid  as  long  as  it  is 
offered  by  a  native  speaker  of  the  language  who  shares  the  cultural 
experience  of  the  community  and  has  an  adequate  familiarity  with  traditional 
knowledge.”14  This  claim  represents  an  advanced  view  of  the  adherence  to 
agreement  of  image  and  answer,  and  ultimately  leaves  the  solution  to  the 
individual  riddler.  I  should  nevertheless  like  to  make  one  reservation,  and 
will  therefore  return  to  my  example  riddles  again.  I  mentioned  that  among 
the  variants  on  riddle  87  Man  in  the  farm  kitchen,  his  hair  in  the  wind 
there  is  one  that  the  answer  teeth  interpreted  as  wrong.  And  riddle 
91  A  grouse  in  a  tree,  guts  on  the  ground  likewise  has  three  wrong  answers: 
a  bather  in  the  sauna  and  a  sauna  switch,  a  pastor  in  the  pulpit  and  the 
people  on  the  ground  and  the  sun  and  its  rays.  These  answers  I  have 
analysed  as  wrong  in  the  vocabulary  of  this  riddle  on  the  basis  of  two 
criteria,  namely  the  semantic  features  of  the  riddle  and  the  frequency  of 
answers.  The  latter  criterion  is  possibly  weaker,  for  in  principle  even  an 
answer  that  is  right  as  regards  the  norms  of  the  riddle  may  not  enjoy  a 
popularity  measurable  in  terms  of  frequency.  But  the  semantic  features  of  a 
riddle,  even  though  they  have  been  simplified  in  this  analysis,  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  correct  relationship  between  the  image  and  the  answer. 

The  adherence  to  agreement  of  the  riddle  image  and  the  answer,  or  the 
compatability  of  the  image  and  the  answer,  cannot  be  measured  taking  the 
competence  of  only  one  riddler  as  the  criterion.  Analysis  of  nominativus 
absolutus-structured  riddles  clearly  shows  that  an  acceptable  riddle  image 
and  answer  are  created  according  to  syntactic  semantic  models.  And 
although  the  potential  variation  on  riddles  is  almost  infinite,15  only  a 
relatively  small  part  of  it  is  put  to  use  by  the  expert  in  the  tradition,  namely 
the  part  that  is  not  conflicting  with  the  analogy  models  he  has  —  although 
not  necessarily  consciously  —  assimilated.  Analogy  models  may  also  be  called 
the  grammar  of  tradition,  as  Nigel  F.  Barley  says  in  speaking  of  the 
relationship  between  the  riddle  image  and  the  answer:  “Just  as  the  alternative 
proposals  for  the  grammar  of  a  language  can  be  at  least  theoretically 
compared,  so  we  can  hope  to  judge  riddle  solutions  (hypothetical  grammars 
of  riddles)  by  asking  questions  such  as:  Does  this  solution  fit  the  facts?  Is  this 
the  simplest  most  elegant  solution?  Does  this  agree  with  what  we  know  of 
riddles  in  other  societies?”16 
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It  is  possible  even  for  a  riddler  well  versed  in  his  grammar  to  make  a 
mistake  or  to  purposely  produce  an  answer  not  conforming  with  the  norms, 
which  is  therefore  wrong.  Thus  in  analysis  the  relationship  between  image 
and  answer  the  criterion  is  ultimately  this  adherence  to  grammar,  or 
conformity  to  syntactic-semantic  models.  It  is  obvious  that  we  do  not  yet 
have  full  command  over  the  rules  or  grammar  of  the  riddle  tradition,  and 
that  it  must  be  put  together  bit  by  bit  by  analysing  a  sufficient  number  of 
riddles  and  riddle  variants. 


VII.  GUIDING  AND  MISLEADING 
SUBSTANCES  IN  THE  RIDDLE  IMAGE 


7.1.  The  guessing  process:  The  clue  to  the  answer. 

The  analysis  of  the  research  material  has  proved  that  distinguishing 
between  two  almost  identical  riddle  images  involves  paying  special  attention 
to  the  semantic  features  of  the  riddle  image  components.  As  examples  I  took 
the  riddles: 

85  Mies  mullassa,  tukka  tuulessa.  —  Nauris. 

Man  in  the  earth,  his  hair  in  the  wind.  —  A  turnip. 

87  Mies  tuvas,  tukka  tuules.  —  Tulipesa  ja  savu  tai  kannatinhirsi. 

Man  in  the  farm  kitchen,  his  hair  in  the  wind.  —  Fireplace  and 
smoke,  or  a  ceiling’s  supporting  beam. 

The  two  images  given  as  examples  differ  only  in  their  B  component,  the 
adverb  expressing  locative  state,  which  in  the  case  of  these  riddles  must  be 
taken  as  a  literal  clue  to  the  answer.  A  component,  or  in  some  cases  pair  of 
components,  such  as  this  with  semantic  features  containing  a  clue  to  the 
answer  is  in  some  riddles  easy  to  find.  I  shall  now  examine  whether  it  is 
possible  in  applications  of  the  nominativus  absolutus  formula  that  are 
syntactically  fixed  but  semantically  rather  heterogeneous  to  name  the 
component  or  components  whose  semantic  features  give  the  guesser  a  clue  to 
the  answer. 

In  his  article  of  1917  Antti  Aarne  points  out  that  in  true  riddles  it  is  often 
possible  to  distinguish  two  main  substances:  the  basic  substance,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  mislead  the  guesser  and  make  his  task  more  difficult,  and  the 
supplementary  substance,  which  leads  him  to  the  answer.1  The  theory  of  the 
basic  and  supplementary  substance  in  the  riddle  image  often  recurs  in  riddle 
research,  though  the  terminology  naturally  varies.2  According  to  Ju.  I. 
Levin  the  guesser’s  basic  problem  is  to  decide  what  is  true  and  what  is  false  in 
the  riddle  image.  One  of  the  words  in  the  riddle  image  is  always  precise, 
because  otherwise  there  would  be  nothing  to  base  the  guess  on.  The  answerer 
has  to  debate  how  precise  or  probable  the  information  given  about  the  object 
to  be  guessed  is,  and  then  to  distinguish  between  the  fictions  and  distortions 
contained  in  the  description  of  the  object.  In  analysing  riddle  images  Levin 
uses  three  terms,  precise  word  and  varied  word  corresponding  to  Aarne's 
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term  supplementary  substance,  and  arbitrary  word  Aarne’s  basic  substance. 
The  precise  word  belongs  directly  to  the  thing  to  be  guessed,  whereas  the 
varied  word  adds  to  the  object  to  be  guessed  either  appearance,  or  similarity 
of  shape,  colour,  material  or  function  between  the  varied  word  and  the 
object.-1  Although  Levin  does  have  to  point  out  that  the  words  guiding  and 
misleading  the  guesser  are  by  no  means  always  clear,  he  is  nevertheless  able 
to  show  that  certain  classes  of  words,  modes  of  expression,  the  number  and 
in  some  cases  gender  of  nouns  have  become  crystallized  as  precise,  varied  or 
arbitrary.  In  his  analysis  negators  are  always  precise.  An  example  of  this  is 
the  well-known  Finnish  riddle,  What  is  as  black  as  a  raven?  In  seeking  the 
answer  this  can  be  simplified  as  the  following  image:  a  black  object  which 
is  not  a  raven.  The  pluralism  of  the  riddle  image  is  also  precise,  and  it  can 
thus  be  noted  as  a  clue  to  the  answer.4  Adjectives  are  usually  precise,  too, 
especially  those  indicating  colour  and  size,  likewise  small  numbers  and 
sometimes  medium-sized  ones  too,  and  verbs,  which  are,  however,  not 
unambiguous.  Levin  in  fact  points  out  that  almost  every  verb  is  just  as  likely 
to  be  precise  as  varied.  Verbs  are  very  seldom  arbitrary,  with  the  exception  of 
those  with  a  very  wide  connotation.  Also  precise  in  the  riddle  image  are  the 
relationship  between  the  whole  and  parts  and  words  expressing  conditions. 
Varied  words  in  riddles  include  inanimate  objects,  medium-sized  numbers 
(which  may  also  be  precise),  large  numbers,  which  despite  their  apparent 
precision  are  always  mutually  synonymous  symbols  of  number.5  Also  varied 
are  some  verbs,  in  Russian  riddles  e.g.  the  verbs  to  see,  to  bow  and  to 
die.  Arbitrary  words  include  special  names,  general  names  for  people,  such  as 
maiden,  old  woman  and  old  man,  the  names  of  animals6  and  sometimes  also 
verbs.7 

In  analysing  the  components  of  riddle  images  of  nominativus  absolutus 
construction  either  giving  a  clue  to  the  answer  or  misleading  the  guesser  I 
shall  here  use  the  following  terms:  a  component  of  a  riddle  image  has 
semantic  features  to  be  taken  literally  if  it  directly  gives  correct  information 
about  the  answer;  it  is  allusive  if  the  information  about  the  answer  provides 
guidance  after  interpretation,  and  is  misleading  if  it  gives  false  information 
about  the  answer.  The  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  to  determine  the  rules  of  the 
guessing  strategy  making  it  possible  for  the  guesser  to  arrive  at  the  right 
answer.  The  objects  for  analysis  are  the  riddle  image  components  A,  B,  C 
and  D  named  earlier,  and  also  the  w'ords  classified  as  filler  words  in  the 
syntactic  formula  analysis,  i.e.  the  finite  verb  attached  to  the  first  element 
and  the  attribute  or  qualifying  part  of  a  compound  word  attached  to  the  C 
component  of  the  second  element.  These  additional  expressions  are  filler 
words  from  the  point  of  view  of  formula  analysis  because  they  may  be 
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omitted  from  the  minimum  construction  2+2  structured  application  of  the 
formula,  but  they  cannot  be  ignored  when  examining  the  semantic  rules  that 
have  to  be  known  in  the  guessing  process. 

7.2.1.  The  misleading  A  component.  The  first  unit  of  the  riddle  image,  the  A 
component,  was  analysed  earlier  by  means  of  two  binary  semantic  features: 
ianimate  and  +human  (cf.  table  of  features  on  p.49).  Examination  of  the 
features  shows  that  the  semantic  properties  of  the  A  component  and  the 
Answer  should  preferably  differ,  for  when  the  A  component  has  the  features 
ianimate  and  ihuman  in  72  riddles,  the  corresponding  features  appear  in 
the  Answer  in  only  2  riddles,  and  when  the  A  component  has  the  feature 
+animate  and  — human  (in  this  material  most  often  an  animal)  the  Answer 
does  have  the  same  features  in  22  riddles,  but  only  in  3  cases  do  A  and 
Answer  components  with  identical  features  appear  in  the  same  riddle  (riddles 
6,  17,  57).  The  A  component  is,  in  the  light  of  the  semantic  features 
examined,  almost  always  intended  to  mislead  the  guesser.  This  is  in  fact  to  be 
expected  and  is  in  agreement  with  the  well-known  observation  that  it  is  the 
subject  that  is  the  misleading  element  of  a  riddle  image.8  According  to  my 
investigations  the  following  six  riddles  are,  however,  exceptions: 

6  Hauki  joessa,  kallokhat  jalassa,  nurin  turkki  paalla.  —  Saukko  veessa. 
A  pike  in  the  river,  fur  boots  on  its  feet,  wearing  an  inside-out  fur  coat. 
—  An  otter  in  the  water. 

14  Mdmmituokkonen  maella,  kylan  lapset  ymparilla.  —  Sonta. 

A  malt  basket  on  the  hill,  the  village  children  round  it.  —  Dung. 

16  Puuropata  kankahalla,  kylan  lapset  ymparilla.  —  Kusiaispesa. 

A  pot  of  porridge  on  the  heath,  the  village  children  round  it.  —  An  ant 
hill. 

22  Viarapaa  akka  tuvassa,  hapatkassa  vieressa.  —  Koukku  ja  piakka. 
A  crooked-headed  old  woman  in  the  farm  kitchen,  “hapatkassa”  beside 
her.  —  A  hook  and  peel. 

57  Pikku  pukki  kippakuono,  kiipes  pitkin  kivista  vuorta,  nahkapoksyt 
jalassa.  —  Rusakka. 

Little  goat  snub  snout,  climbed  up  the  rocky  mountain,  with  leather, 
trousers  on.  —  A  cockroach. 

78  Halko  tulessa,  paa  meressa.  —  Tupakka  suussa. 

Billet  on  fire,  end  in  the  sea.  —  A  cigarette  in  the  mouth. 

In  these  riddles  the  A  component  can  be  defined  as  an  allusion  referring 
to  the  object  to  be  guessed  by  means  of  the  similarity  between  these  two 
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objects.  The  similarity  can  be  specified  as  follows:  in  riddle  6  the  A 
component  and  the  object  to  be  guessed  both  come  under  the  heading  water 
animals.  The  word  pike  is  rare  among  the  highly  steretyped  hidden 
images  of  riddles  and  attracts  attention  if  only  because  water  animals  do  not 
generally  appear  in  the  hidden  images  of  Finnish  riddles.  In  riddle  14  the 
similarity  is  based  on  both  colour  and  appearance,  while  in  riddle  16  there  is 
a  similarity  between  the  rippling  movement  of  the  A  component  and  the 
surface  of  the  object  to  be  guessed.  In  riddle  78  the  common  factor  is  shape. 
In  riddles  22  and  57  the  A  component  is  supplemented  by  an  adjective 
attribute,  which  according  to  Levin’s  observations  must  always  be  taken 
literally.  It  is  clear  that  when,  in  place  of  the  usual  misleading  information, 
the  A  component  contains  a  clue  to  the  answer,  it  in  any  case  contains  what 
is  perhaps  a  misleading  surprise  for  the  guesser  and  leads  him  to  seek  a  clue 
to  the  answer  in  one  of  the  other  components  of  the  riddle  image.  One  type 
of  riddle  in  fact  exploits  the  guesser’s  confidence  that  the  object  to  be  guessed 
is  never  what  it  is  called,  for  example, 

Mieleton,  kieleton,  maailman  hurskas,  kuka  taman  puntarin  arvata  taitaa? 
(Senseless,  tongueless,  the  just  of  the  world,  who  can  guess  this  balance . ) 

7.2.2.  The  guiding  semantic  features  of  the  A  component.  The  semantic 
analysis  of  the  A  component  should,  however,  be  made  more  precise  when 
we  are  considering  the  strategic  rules  for  guessing.  I  gave  the  A  component 
denoting  a  human  the  feature  ±masculme  and  examined  which  of  the 
answers  may  go  with  a  feminine  expression,  which  a  masculine  expression. 10 
The  results  of  the  analysis  are  presented  so  that  the  A  component  is 
mentioned  first,  then  the  answers  attached  to  it,  with  intormation  on  the 
frequency  of  appearance  in  brackets.  Synonymous  expressions,  such  as  oven, 
baking  oven  and  stove  are  combined.  Old  woman:  answers:  oven  (5),  brush 
(4),  churn  (3),  coffee  pot  (2),  beer  barrel  (2),  hook  and  peel,  dough,  cards, 
sieve,  onion,  hen.  Damsel,  answers:  horse,  brush.  Farm  girl,  answers:  stove. 
Old  man,  answers:  barrel  or  beer  barrel  (4),  oven  (2),  whittling  block,  swede, 
snake,  cockroach.  Man,  answers:  pitchfork,  axe,  rooftree,  candle,  flagon, 
bark  satchel,  iron  spade,  sleigh,  sheath,  tree  (4),  turnip,  mushroom,  sunshine, 
man  with  a  gun,  perch,  cat,  cock,  pig.  Father,  answers:  windmill,  watermill, 
hop  garden.  Master,  answers:  scythe.  Gentleman,  answers:  windowpane. 
Soldier,  answers:  ship.  Sima,  answers:  beams  in  the  oven  corner  of  a  smoke 

cottage.  Cobbler,  answers:  well  bucket. 

The  analysis  shows  that  the  answers  oven  and  beer  barrel  may  go  with 
both  masculine  and  feminine  A  components.  Of  the  answers  combined  only 
with  a  feminine  A  component  the  object  concerned  is  without  exception 
connected  with  the  farm  kitchen  and  thus  directly  with  the  life  of  the  farmers 
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wife.  Objects  connected  solely  with  a  masculine  A  component  are  mostly 
tools  used  by  men  about  the  farm,  though  there  are  some  neutral  objects, 
such  as  a  candle  and  a  bark  satchel.11  It  is,  however,  more  difficult  to  find  the 
reason  why  plants  or  animals  are  connected  with  either  a  masculine  or  a 
feminine  A  component.  In  the  case  of  objects  it  is,  however,  clear  that  a 
feminine  A  component  hints  at  an  object  used  by  a  woman,  and  similarly  a 
masculine  A  component  most  often  refers  to  the  tools  used  by  men. 

7.3.  The  guiding  B  component. 

The  second  unit  in  the  riddle  image,  the  B  component,  was  analysed  by 
means  ol  the  binary  semantic  features  iinside  and  inature.  With  some 
exceptions  the  opposition  ±inside  gives  correct  information  about  the 
answer,  whereas  the  opposition  +nature  is  either  hierarchical  with  the 
preceding  feature  (-(“inside  is  always  — nature)  or  gives  no  significant 
information  about  the  answer.  I  will  first  mention  the  riddles  in  which  the  B 
component  is  misleading  and  then  examine  riddles  in  which  the  B  component 
gives  allusive  information  or  information  to  be  taken  literally  about  the 
object  to  be  guessed. 

9  Kauranarte  kankahall,  kultane  napa  sisassa.  —  Kiisselivati. 

A  stack  of  oats  on  the  heath  with  a  golden  centre.  —  A  dish  of  jelly. 

28  Akka  istuu  ojanpddssd,  vesinokko  nenan  paassa.  -  Kaljatynnyri. 

An  old  woman  sitting  on  top  of  a  ditch,  a  water  spout  on  the  end  of  her 
nose.  —  A  beer  barrel. 

31  Hukka  rannalla  seisoo,  lievonlalva  suussa.  —  Uuni  ja  puu  palamassa. 
A  wolf  standing  on  the  shore,  a  sprig  of  clubmoss  in  its  mouth.  —  A 
stove  and  wood  burning. 

33  Isa  istuu  pesdn  edessd,  pesan  koukkan  kadessa,  tussu  hyppaa  vedessa  ja 
karvat  kaakertaa  lavessa.  —  Vesimylly. 

Father’s  sitting  in  front  of  the  hearth,  a  poker  in  his  han,  “tussu”  jumps 
in  the  water  and  his  hair  swishes  in  a  sieve.  —  A  watermill. 

51  Mies  m della  seisoo,  paita  povessa.  —  Kynttila. 

A  man  stands  on  the  hill,  with  a  shirt  in  his  breast.  —  A  candle. 
98  Kontio  korolla  seisoo,  kolme  jalkoa  perseessa.  —  Rukki 

A  bear  standing  on  a  hill,  three  feet  in  its  arse.  —  A  spinning  wheel. 

Riddles  9,  28,  31,51  and  98  lead  the  guesser  onto  the  wrong  track  in  placing 

the  object  to  be  guessed  outside,  riddle  33  in  the  opposite  way  placing  it 
inside. 
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In  riddles  of  nominativus  absolutus  construction  the  B  component  does, 
however,  most  often  give  the  guesser  the  right  information  about  the  location 
of  the  object  to  be  guessed,  and  very  often  this  information  can  be  taken 
literally: 

3  Akka  nurkas,  punaisia  marjoja  sylis.  —  Takka  ja  hiillos. 

An  old  woman  in  a  nook  with  red  berries  in  her  lap.  —  An  oven  and  coals. 

54  Mies  maella  seisoo,  valkoonen  paita  ylla.  —  Koivu. 

A  man  stands  on  the  hill,  wearing  a  white  shirt.  —  A  birch. 

66  Suutari  kaivoon  menee,  pikilanka  perassa.  —  Kaivonampari  ja  salko. 

A  cobbler  goes  to  the  well,  a  shoemaker’s  thread  behind  him.  —  A  well 
bucket  and  pole. 

67  Ukko  uunilta  putosi,  pesinpytty  persiessa.  —  Russakka. 

An  old  man  fell  off  the  oven,  a  washbowl  in  his  arse.  —  A  cockroach. 

In  its  mode  of  expression  the  B  component  is,  however,  extremely  cliched, 
for  e.g.  the  synonyms  corner  and  nook  appear  in  24  of  the  riddles  in  the 
research  material,  in  or  to  the  woods  in  13  riddles,  and  on  the  hdl  in  8 
riddles.  Thus  even  some  of  the  correct  definitions  of  place  give  very  general 
information  about  the  location  of  the  object  to  be  guessed.  The  following 
nine  objects  to  be  guessed  are  thus  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  farm  kitchen 
(frequency  of  appearance  in  brackets):  oven  (7),  bucket  (5),  brush  (5),  churn 
(2),  coffee  pot,  cards,  a  skein  of  linen  in  a  brake,  sieve  and  whittling  post. 
Although  these  objects  may  in  fact  stand  in  a  corner  the  location  could  in 
some  cases  be  made  more  precise.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
guessing  was  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  the  guessers  were  familiar  with  the 
objects  in  a  farm  kitchen,  and  the  object  to  be  guessed  was  probably  often 
visible  too.  Sometimes  the  B  component  and  answer  are  linked  by  allusion: 

38  Karhu  juoksee  suota  pitkin,  rautakontti  selaassa.  —  Tahko. 

A  bear  runs  across  the  marsh,  an  iron  satchel  on  its  back.  A  grindstone. 

In  this  riddle  the  B  component  and  answer  are  linked  by  means  of  a 
description  such  as  this:  just  as  a  bear  runs  across  a  marsh,  so  a  grindstone 
moves  through  water.  The  clue  contained  in  the  B  component  does  not 
always  alone  give  the  necessary  information  about  the  object  to  be  guessed, 
and  it  is  the  relationship  between  the  adverbs  of  place  expressed  in  the  B  and 
D  components  that  proves  right: 

91  Teyri  puussa,  suolet  maassa.  -Seinakello. 

Grous  in  a  tree,  guts  on  the  ground.  —  A  wall  clock. 

The  above/ below  or  inside/ outside  relationship  between  the  two  adverbs  of 
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place  also  acts  as  guiding  information  in  riddles  81 — 83,  85 — 90  and 

92  Harka  seisoo  hinkalos,  sarvet  ulkona.  —  Tuulimylly. 

An  ox  standing  in  a  stall,  its  horns  outside.  —  A  windmill. 

In  some  riddles  the  feature  — inside  of  the  B  component  is  right  in  itself,  but 
more  precise  location  of  the  object  to  be  guessed  may  nevertheless  prove 
wrong.  The  popular  opening  cliche  a  man  went  into  the  woods  as  an 
indication  of  location  is  in  e.g.  the  following  riddles  either  false  in  its 
information  or  at  least  of  no  significance: 

49  Mies  mehtaan  menoy,  riihenparsi  persiissa.  —  Kissa. 

A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  a  barn  pole  in  his  arse.  A  cat. 

50  Mies  metsaan  menee,  sata  seivasta  selassa.  —  Sika. 

A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  a  hundred  spikes  on  his  back.  —  A  pig. 

In  the  riddle  image  the  B  component  acts  as  something  of  a  reverse 
expression  of  the  A  component  in  the  sense  that  with  a  few  exceptions  it 
gives  the  guesser  either  literal  information  about,  or  an  allusion  to  the 
location  of  the  object  to  be  guessed. 

7.4.  Guessing  schemes  based  on  the  C  and  D  components. 

The  C  and  D  components  of  riddles  of  nominativus  absolutus  construction 
are  in  the  supplementary  part  of  the  riddle,  giving  the  guesser  an  allusion  to 
the  object  to  be  guessed.  These  components  cannot  be  classified  separately, 
for  the  information  they  provide  is  often  based  on  the  second  element  of  the 
riddle  image  as  a  whole,  and  often  also  on  its  relationship  to  the  first  element 
of  the  riddle  image.  Both  the  C  and  the  D  component  have  been  classified 
earlier  by  means  of  two  binary  semantic  oppositions:  ianimate  and  ±part  of 
the  body,  and  both  further  have  a  relationship  feature  indicating  whether  C 
and  D  are  part  of  A  or  whether  they  correlate  with  A.  I  shall  now  examine 
the  material  in  four  groups  formed  according  to  the  variation  of  the  C  and  D 
components: 

Group  1.  C  Tpart  of  the  body,  D  +part  of  the  body 
11  riddles:  20,  25,  94—100,  102,  104 
Group  2.  C  Tpart  of  the  body,  D  — part  of  the  body 
22  riddles:  10,  42,  76—93,  103,  106 
Group  3.  C  — part  of  the  body,  D  -Tpart  of  the  body 

56  riddles:  2,  3,  5—7,  11,  13,  15,  19,  21,  23,  24,  26,  28 — 41,  44—53, 
55,  57—64,  67—70,  72—75,  101,  105 
Group  4.  C  —part  of  the  body,  D  —part  of  the  body 

17  riddles:  1,  4,  8,  9,  12,  14,  16—18,  22,  27,  43,  54,  56,  65,  66,  71 
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Since  the  guessing  process  is  here  examined  by  component,  which  does  not 
of  course  completely  correspond  to  the  actual  guessing  procedure,  we  can 
also  assume  that  the  information  on  the  relationship  between  the  riddle 
image  and  the  answer  is  already  familiar.  Thus  the  guesser,  who  knows  that 
the  animate  A  component  of  the  riddle  image  always  refers  to  an  object, 
plant  or  animal,  also  knows  that  the  feature  +part  of  the  body  in  the  riddle 
image  never  refers  to  a  person.  The  semantic  feature  Tpart  of  the  body  does, 
however,  prove  to  be  an  important  allusion  as  regards  guessing  so  long  as  it 
is  adjusted  to  the  criteria  demanded  by  the  answer.  1  shall  take  an  example 
from  each  group  and  present  the  assumed  guessing  scheme. 

Group  1. 

94  Akka  loukussa,  sata  hammasta  suussa.  —  Kartat. 

An  old  woman’s  in  a  nook  with  a  hundred  teeth  in  her  mouth.  -  A  card. 

Guessing  scheme: 

Just  as  the  old  woman  has  teeth,  so  x  has  y. 

We  also  learn  from  the  text:  y  is  part  of  x.  We  already  know  that  x  is  not  a 
person,  but  an  object,  plant  or  animal,  x  is  to  be  found  in  the  corner  of  a 
farmhouse,  x  is  an  object  commonly  used  by  a  farmer  s  wife.  In  addition  to 
this  information  the  semantic  feature  +part  of  the  body  contains  an  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  one  detail  of  the  object  to  be  guessed  is  reminiscent  of  teeth. 
The  D  component  is  probably  not  essential  but  is  a  supplement  implied  by 
the  riddle  image. 

Group  2. 

83  Lehma  laavassa,  kieli  ulkona.  —  Uunin  lieska. 

A  cow  in  the  barn,  tongue  outside.  —  Oven  flame. 

Guessing  scheme: 

Just  as  a  cow  has  a  tongue,  so  x  has  y. 

We  also  learn  from  the  text:  y  is  part  of  x.  We  already  know  that  x  is  not  a 
person,  nor  an  animal  in  this  case,  but  an  object  or  plant.  In  this  whole 
group  of  22  riddles  the  relationship  between  the  expressions  of  place  for  the 
object  to  be  guessed  gives  literal  information,  which  can  in  the  case  of  this 
riddle  be  interpreted  as:  x  is  inside  and  its  part  y  is  outside.  In  addition  the 
allusion  provided  by  the  semantic  feature  +part  of  the  body  leads  the  guesser 
to  think  of  an  object  reminiscent  of  a  tongue  in  shape. 

Group  3. 

3  Akka  nurkas,  punaisia  marjoja  sylis.  —  Takka  ja  hiillos. 

An  old  woman  in  a  nook  with  red  berries  in  her  lap.  —  An  oven  and 
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Guessing  scheme: 

Just  as  an  old  woman  has  berries,  so  x  has  y  in  z. 

We  also  learn  from  the  text:  z  is  part  of  x,  and  y  is  plural.  We  already  know: 
x  is  not  a  person  but  an  object,  plant  or  animal,  x  is  to  be  found  in  the 
corner  of  a  farmhouse,  x  is  an  object  commonly  used  by  a  farmer’s  wife.  In 
addition  the  guesser  is  provided  with  the  information  that  the  object  to  be 
guessed  is  reminiscent  of  an  old  woman  holding  something  in  her  lap,  i.e.  the 
semantic  feature  +part  of  the  body  of  the  D  component  is  not  wrong  but 
provides  an  allusion  to  the  answer. 

Among  the  56  riddles  in  this  group  there  are  some  in  which  the  part  of  the 
body  expressed  in  the  D  component  also  fits  in  the  answer  as  such: 

23  Aija  loukossa,  sata  haavaa  paassa.  —  Veistotolppa. 

An  old  man  in  the  corner,  a  hundred  wounds  on  his  head.  —  A  whittling 
post. 

Other  riddles  in  which  the  D  component  can  be  taken  literally  are:  11,  13,  29, 
39,  41,  44,  45,  46,  47,  49,  50,  57,  58,  61,  67.  To  be  precise,  the  same  word  is 
not  used  in  the  image  and  the  answer,  but  it  is  polysemous. 

Of  the  56  riddles  in  this  group  47  have  an  additional  attribute,  and  the 
example  riddle  clearly  shows  that  the  scheme  of  the  guessing  process  is  not 
complete  before  the  part  played  by  the  attribute  has  been  decided. 

Group  4. 

12  Mies  metsassa,  palttinapaita  pddlld.  —  Koivu. 

A  man  in  the  woods,  wearing  a  linen  shirt.  —  A  birch  tree. 

Guessing  scheme: 

Just  as  a  man  has  a  linen  shirt,  so  x  has  y. 

We  learn  from  the  text  that  y  belongs  to  x.  We  already  know:  x  is  not  a 
person  but  an  object,  animal  or  plant,  x  is  outside,  probably  in  the  woods. 
The  examination  of  the  relationship  between  feminine  and  masculine  A 
components  and  the  answer  showed  that  trees  are  always  linked  with  the 
masculine  component  named  by  the  riddle  image.  In  my  material  there  are, 
however,  only  4  riddles  with  a  tree  as  their  answer,  so  that  extensive 
frequency  data  cannot  be  used  as  a  proof  of  regularity.12  As  in  riddles  of 
nominativus  absolutus  construction  in  general,  in  this  example  too  the  C 
component  gives  the  guesser  an  allusion  to  the  object  to  be  guessed.  The  C 
component  and  the  answer  are  linked  together  by  a  similarity  of  colour, 
material,  size,  shape,  and  sometimes  function,  this  being  further  reinforced 
by  an  attribute  or  the  qualifying  part  of  a  compound  word. 

The  C  and  D  components  of  the  riddle  image  do  not  mislead  the  guesser; 
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they  provide  an  allusion  to  the  answer  or  information  to  be  taken  literally. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  riddle  image  is  so  difficult  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
propose  even  the  very  simple  model  outlined  here  for  the  guessing  process. 
Some  examples  also  actualise  the  question:  could  this  image  have  been 
guessed,  or  has  the  answer  been  accepted  once  and  thereafter  known? 
Let  me  mention  the  following  examples: 

56  Piika  istuu  pielessa,  sata  paikkaa  hameessa.  —  Piisi. 

A  farm  girl  sits  by  the  door,  a  hundred  patches  on  her  skirt. 
—  A  stove. 

59  Paasky  lensi  paivan  alia,  sata  miesta  siiven  alia,  tuhat  koiraa  perassa. 
—  Purjelaiva. 

A  swallow  flew  under  the  sun,  a  hundred  men  under  its  wing,  a  thousand 
dogs  behind  it.  —  A  sailing  ship. 

74  Amma  nurkassa  istuu,  sata  piippua  suussa.  —  Kiuas. 

An  old  woman  sitting  in  the  corner  with  a  hundred  pipes  in  her  mouth. 
—  A  sauna  stove. 

77  Akka  pankolla,  huulet  ruvessa.  —  Taikina. 

An  old  woman  on  the  oven,  her  lips  scabbed.  —  Dough. 

Riddle  56  raises  the  question:  isn’t  the  information  provided  in  the  riddle 
image  wrong  in  relation  to  the  answer  given?  The  interpretation  of  the  image 
is  certainly  ambiguous.  In  riddle  59,  too,  it  also  seems  impossible  to 
proceed  from  the  image  to  the  answer,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  sailing 
ship  was  invented  and  accepted  as  the  answer  to  lines  reminiscent  of  a  poem. 
In  the  case  of  riddle  74  the  guesser  has  to  work  out  the  outcome  of  the 
activity  expressed  in  the  image,  smoke  which  then  gives  an  allusion  to  a 
stove,  which  also  smokes.  Riddle  77  in  turn  shows  that  although  the  riddle 
image  is  an  acceptable  metaphor  for  the  answer  it  cannot  be  interpreted 
mechanically,  neither  can  the  riddle  components  be  singled  out  as  misleading 
or  giving  a  clue  to  the  answer.  Lyndon  Harries  claims  that  not  even  the 
participants  in  a  guessing  game  can  always  explain  their  own  reasons  for 
forming  some  analogy.  An  object  may  be  given  a  name  belonging  to  another 
on  the  basis  of  even  a  very  superficial  similarity.13 

7.5.  Filler  words:  The  role  of  the  verb. 

The  additional  expressions  belonging  to  the  syntactic  minimum  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  nominativus  absolutus  formula  as  filler  words  will  be  examined 
next.  In  62  of  the  riddles  in  the  research  material  the  first  element  of  the 
formula  has  a  finite  verb,  which  is  most  often  one  of  the  following  (frequency 
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of  appearance  in  brackets):  to  stand  (18),  to  sit  (16),  to  go  (13)  or  to  run  (5). 
As  regards  the  balance  of  the  syntactic  structure  of  the  riddle  the  verb  has  its 
own  part  to  play,  for  if  either  of  the  elements  of  the  riddle  image  extends  to 
three  words  instead  of  two  the  other  element  also  has  a  tendency  towards 
three  words.  Semantically  the  verb  does,  however,  most  often  have  the 
function  of  a  filler  word,  and  the  following  riddles  are  examples  of  its  lability 
at  expression  level: 

71  Amma  seisoo  loukossa,  sata  hametta  ylla.  —  Luuta. 

An  old  woman  standing  in  the  corner  with  a  hundred  skirts  on.  —  A 
broom. 

75  Amma  seisoo  nurkassa,  seivas  syramesa.  —  Kirnu. 

An  old  woman  standing  in  the  corner  with  a  pole  in  her  heart.  —  A 
churn. 

Different  versions  display  variety  between  the  verbs  to  stand  and  to  sit, 
though  the  former  would  seem  to  fit  the  riddle  image  better.  Of  the  popular 
verbs  to  go  and  to  run  regularly  go  with  an  answer  that  may  directly 
include  a  verb  expressing  movement  (cock,  sleigh,  cat,  blizzard,  etc.),  or  in 
which  the  person  mentioned  in  the  answer  may  be  thought  of  as  executing 
the  movement  (a  bark  satchel  on  a  man’s  back).  On  the  other  hand  riddle 
images  containing  the  verbs  to  stand  and  to  sit  may  go  with  the  same 
answers  (e.g.  churn,  broom  and  windmill).  Only  the  different  answers 
meaning  an  oven  all  go  with  a  riddle  image  containing  the  verb  to  sit  with 
one  exception.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  verbs  to  stand  and  to  sit  are 
semantically  of  no  significance  and  replace  the  verb  to  be,  which  riddle 
images  do  not  favour.  I  shall  next  consider  the  ten  riddles  in  which  the  verb 
going  with  the  first  element  is  none  of  the  stereotype  filler  words  I  have 
mentioned  previously: 

32  Harka  maella  ammuu,  pitka  korte  perseessa.  —  Kirkonkello. 

An  ox  bellowing  on  the  hill,  a  long  branch  in  its  arse.  —  A  church  bell. 

45  Mies  meresta  nousee,  sata  seivasta  selassa.  —  Ahven. 

A  man  comes  out  of  the  sea,  a  hundred  spikes  on  his  back.  —  A  perch. 

57  Pikku  pukki  kippakuono,  kiipes  pitkin  kivista  vuorta,  nahkapoksyt 
jalassa.  —  Rusakka. 

Little  goat  snub  snout,  climbed  up  the  rocky  mountain,  with  leather 
trousers  on.  —  A  cockroach. 

69  Aija  kiipee  kalliolle,  kirjavat  poksyt  jalassa.  —  Kaarme. 

An  old  man  climbs  onto  a  rock,  wearing  mottled  trousers.  —  A  snake. 
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59  Paasky  lensi  paivan  alia,  sata  miesta  siiven  alia,  tuhat  koiraa  perassa. 
—  Purjelaiva. 

A  swallow  flew  under  the  sun,  a  hundred  men  under  its  wing,  a  thousand 
dogs  behind  it.  —  A  sailing  ship. 

60  Sika  makaa  ojassa,  olkituppo  suussa.  —  Puusiivila. 

A  pig  lying  in  the  ditch,  a  wad  of  straw  in  its  mouth.  —  A  wooden  sieve. 

102Aija  makaa  maan  alia,  parta  paan  paalla.  —  Lanttu  tai  nauris. 
An  old  man  lying  under  the  ground,  his  beard  over  his  head.  —  A  swede 
or  turnip. 

61  Sika  rohisee  sillan  paassa,  savinen  sauva  kadessa.  —  Kirnutaan. 
A  pig  grunting  on  a  bridge,  a  clayey  rod  in  its  hand.  —  Churning. 

67  Ukko  uunilta  putosi,  pesinpytty  persiessa.  —  Russakka. 

An  old  man  fell  off  the  oven,  a  washbowl  in  his  arse.  —  A  cockroach. 

70  Aija  loukos  arajaa,  tappi  peras.  —  Kaljatynnyri. 

An  old  man  growling  in  the  corner,  a  stopper  in  his  back.  —  A  beer 
barrel. 

In  these  riddles  the  verb  expresses  a  sound  (riddles  32,  61  and  70),  a 
movement  (riddles  45,  57,  59,  67  and  69)  or  immobility  (riddles  60  and  102). 
In  the  case  of  the  verbs  expressing  a  sound  the  riddle  image  implicates  the 
verb:  an  ox  bellows,  a  pig  grunts,  and  only  in  the  riddle  image  an  old  man 
growls  would  there  perhaps  have  been  more  room  for  choice,  unless  the 
verb  was  chosen  for  purposes  of  alliteration.  In  these  riddle  images  the  verb 
expressing  a  sound  provides  an  allusion  to  the  sound  produced  by  the  object 
to  be  guessed,  and  when,  for  example,  the  bellowing  of  an  ox  is  compared  to 
the  sound  of  a  church  bell  it  is  a  case  of  a  hyponymic  relationship  between 
two  verbs  with  the  same  semantic  features.  We  are  concerned  with  hyponyms 
of  movement  in  riddle  59,  in  which  the  gliding  along  of  a  sailing  ship  is 
compared  to  the  flight  of  a  swallow.  In  this  riddle  it  is  a  question  of  an 
allusion,  but  the  other  verbs  expressing  movement  can  also  be  taken  as  literal 
information  as  to  how  the  object  to  be  guessed  moves.  The  verbs  expressing 
immobility  are  probably  only  temporary  synonyms  for  the  verb  to  be. 

7.6.  Filler  words:  The  role  of  the  adjective. 

An  adjectival,  genetive  or  numerical  attribute  appearing  in  the  second 
element  of  riddles,  or  the  qualifying  part  of  a  compound  word,  which  I  have 
placed  in  the  same  category,  is  often  a  literal  clue  to  the  answer.  Examples 

are  the  riddles: 
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3  Akka  nurkas,  punaisia  marjoja  sylis.  Takka  ja  hiiilos. 

An  old  woman  in  a  nook  with  red  berries  in  her  lap.  An  oven  and 
coals. 

13  Mies  metsassa,  valkie  lakki  piassa.  —  Kanto  talvella. 

A  man  in  the  woods,  white  cap  on  his  head.  —  A  stump  in  winter. 

5  Akka  patsilla,  kaks  piirainta  hampaissa.  —  Uuni  ja  patsaslaudat. 
An  old  woman  at  the  oven  with  two  pies  in  her  mouth.  —  An  oven  and 
shelf  beams. 

32  Harka  maella  ammuu,  pitkd  korte  perseessa.  —  Kirkonkello. 

An  ox  bellowing  on  the  hill,  a  long  branch  in  its  arse.  —  A  church  bell. 

Ju.  1.  Levin  has  also  pointed  out  that  adjectives  appearing  widely,  e.g.  those 
expressing  colour  and  size,  may  be  precise,  similarly  small  numbers.14 
Sometimes,  however,  the  adjective  expressing  size  or  colour  may  be  strange 
in  view  of  the  answer: 

35  Janis  juoksee  jaita  myoten,  harmoo  hame  selassa.  —  luisku. 

A  hare  runs  across  the  ice  wearing  a  grey  skirt  (on  its  back).  —  A 
blizzard. 

65  Surma  juoksi  jaata  myoten,  pikku  kelkkanen  perassa,  pikku  kelkassa 
pikku  kirves.  —  Tuisku. 

Death  ran  over  the  ice,  a  little  sled  behind  him,  a  little  axe  on  the  little 
sled.  —  A  blizzard. 

40  Mampseli  seisoo  nurkassa,  kultav itjat  kaulassa.  —  Luuta. 

A  damsel  stands  in  the  corner,  golden  chains  around  her  neck.  —  A 
broom. 

In  riddle  35  the  adjective  white  would  seem  more  obvious.  Riddle  65  is 
surprising  not  only  because  of  its  unexpected  adjective;  the  whole  riddle 
image  is  more  of  an  adaptation  of  a  children’s  rhyme  built  like  a  chain  of 
parallels.  In  riddle  40  the  C  component  is  the  compound  word  golden 
chains,  the  qualifying  part  denoting  colour  or  substance  being  strange  in 
relation  to  the  highly  mundane  answer  to  the  riddle  image,  but  it  could  be 
interpreted  as  the  stripped  twig  with  which  the  broom  is  bound.  The  small 
number  of  variants  on  the  two  last  riddles  proves  that  these  riddles  did  not 
become  popular.  The  spreading  of  a  riddle  image  from  one  tradition 
community  to  another  can  in  fact  be  regarded  as  a  criterion  of  a  successful 
relationship  between  image  and  answer.  A  “wrong”  or  temporarily  im¬ 
provised  strange  riddle  image,  or  a  “wrong”  answer  to  an  image  may  live  on 
in  the  tradition  community  in  which  it  was  invented  and  gradually  became 
conventionally  accepted.  But  a  riddle  such  as  this  is  not  always  accepted  into 
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the  repertoire  ot  any  other  riddling  community  because  the  combination  of 
image  and  answer  is  surprising. 

1  he  attribute  going  with  the  C  component  or  the  qualifying  part  of  a 
compound  word  in  some  riddles  contains  an  allusion  to  the  answer: 

15  Pieni  mies  metsassa,  sadeYiaXiu  hartioilla.  —  Sieni. 

A  little  man  in  the  woods,  a  rain  hat  on  his  shoulders.  —  A  mushroom. 

44  Mies  menee  mettaan,  seitsemanmerkki  selaas.  —  Kirves. 

A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  the  sign  of  a  seven  on  his  back. 

—  An  axe. 

46  Mies  metsaan  menee,  onsipuu  olkapaalla.  —  Pyssymies. 

A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  a  piece  of  hollow  wood  on  his  shoulder. 

—  A  man  with  a  gun. 

61  Sika  rohisee  sillan  paassa,  savinen  sauva  kadessa.  —  kirnutaan. 
A  pig  grunting  on  a  bridge,  a  clayey  rod  in  its  hand.  —  Churning. 

The  filler  word  provides  information  on  the  shape  of  the  object  to  be 
guessed,  or  more  generally  speaking  on  its  appearance.  In  the  case  of  riddle 
15  another  unifying  factor  (a  man’s  hat  —  a  mushroom's  cap)  is  apparently 
the  same  function.  Among  the  allusions  we  also  find  the  word  hundred , 
which  appears  in  17  riddles  as  a  periphrasis  of  number.  This  number  is  as 
such  one  of  the  cliches  used  in  riddle  language,  but  in  the  lines  beginning 
with  the  expression  a  hundred  there  is  a  further  tendency  to  a  attach  almost 
the  same  riddle  image  to  two  different  answers: 

4  Akka  pellolla,  sat  a  hametta  ylla.  —  kana. 

An  old  woman  in  the  fields  with  a  hundred  skirts  on.  —  A  hen. 

71  Akka  seisoo  loukossa,  sata  hametta  ylla.  —  Luuta. 

An  old  woman  standing  in  the  corner  with  a  hundred  skirts  on.  — 

A  broom. 

27  Akka  istuu  pientarel,  sata  paikkaa  paijass.  —  Sipuli  tai  kapustan  paa. 
An  old  woman  is  sitting  at  the  edge  of  a  field  with  a  hundred  patches  in 
her  shirt.  —  An  onion  or  a  head  of  cabbage. 

56  Piika  istuu  pielessa,  sata  paikkaa  hameessa.  —  Piisi. 

A  farm  girl  sits  by  the  door,  a  hundred  patches  on  her  skirt.  —  A  stove. 

45  Mies  meresta  nousee,  sata  seivdsta  selassa.  —  Ahven. 

A  man  comes  out  of  the  sea,  a  hundred  spikes  on  his  back.  —  A  perch. 

50  Mies  metsaan  menee,  sata  seivdsta  selassa.  —  Sika. 

A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  a  hundred  spikes  on  his  back.  A  pig. 
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95  Akka  loukos,  sata  silmaa  pads.  —  Seula. 

An  old  woman’s  in  a  nook  with  a  hundred  eyes  in  her  head. —  A  sieve. 

99  Mies  mehtaan  menee,  sata  silmaa  selassa.  —  Parekontti  miehen  selassa. 
A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  a  hundred  eyes  on  his  back.  —  A  bark 
satchel  on  a  man’s  back. 

103  Amma  seisoo  nurkas,  sata  jalkaa  alia.  —  Luuta. 

An  old  woman  standing  in  the  corner  on  a  hundred  feet.  —  A  broom. 

106  Mies  rnaella  seisoo,  sata  jalkaa  alia.  —  Kasvava  puu. 

A  man  standing  on  a  hill  on  a  hundred  feet.  —  A  growing  tree. 

In  these  examples  the  two  almost  identical  riddle  images  are  distinguished 
only  by  the  iocative  adverbial  expressed  in  the  B  component,  which  contains 
literal  information  on  the  location  of  the  object  to  be  guessed.  True,  the  line 
“ a  man  goes  into  the  woods”  in  riddle  50  is  a  popular  cliche  attached  to  a 
riddle  image  whose  answer  it  does  not  fit. 

Analysis  of  the  second  element  of  the  riddle  image  shows  that  the  C 
component  qualifying  word  which  1  called  a  filler  word  in  the  syntactic 
minimum  construction  of  the  formula  is  a  key  word  as  regards  the  semantic 
relationship  between  image  and  answer. 15 

7.7  Synthesis:  The  rules  for  the  guessing  strategy. 

I  shall  now  summarize  the  rules  for  the  guessing  strategy  that  came  out  in 
the  analysis.  Following  them  the  experienced  answerer  can  arrive  at  the  right 
answer  to  a  given  riddle  image. 

I  Observe  the  riddle  image  units  and  note  the  following  rules  (^>  indicates  a 
change  rule). 

A  component: 

A  Thuman  — > — human. 

A  Tanimal  — > — animal. 

If  the  A  component  is  +human,  then: 

A  Tmasculine  >-  the  object  to  be  guessed  belongs  to  the  farmer’s  milieu. 
A  masculine  — >the  object  to  be  guessed  belongs  to  the  farmer’s  wife’s  milieu. 
Verb: 

Verbs  expressing  immobility  (sit,  stand,  lie)  ->  the  object  to  be  guessed  is  an 
immobile  being. 

Verbs  expressing  movement  (go,  run,  rise,  climb,  fly,  fall)  the  answer  is  a 
moving  object  or  part  of  one. 
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Verbs  expressing  sound  (bellow,  grunt,  growl)  — >  the  object  to  be  guessed 
makes  a  noise. 

B  component : 

Seek  the  object  to  be  guessed  in  a  place  determined  by  the  B  component,  also 
observing  the  relationship  between  the  B  and  D  components:  inside/ 
outside  or  above/ below  are  to  be  taken  literally. 

Qualifying  part  of  the  C  component: 

Take  the  adjectives  describing  colour  and  state  of  affairs  literally. 

Take  small  numbers  literally. 

Take  the  adjectives  and  the  qualifying  parts  of  compound  words  expressing 
substance,  shape  or  size  literally  or  as  an  allusion  to  the  object  to  be 
guessed. 

The  number  hundred  — >  indefinite  number  (many). 

C  and  D  components: 

+part  of  the  body  — >-  there  is  a  similarity  between  the  riddle  image  and  the 
object  to  be  guessed  so  that  the  object  to  be  guessed  contains  some  detail 
reminiscent  of  the  part  of  the  body  alluded  to  in  the  image. 
Remember  that  the  feature  +part  of  the  body  in  certain  riddle  images  has  a 
polysemous  expression  that  may  also  appear  in  the  answer  (foot,  hand, 
shoulder,  arse,  head,  back,  etc.). 

II  Observe  the  mutual  relationships  between  the  components  of  the  riddle 
image. 

Every  successful  riddle  image  always  contains  at  least  one  clue  to  the 
answer,16  but  with  some  riddle  images  we  may  wonder  at  the  small  amount 
of  misleading  substance.  For  example,  riddle 

21  Ukko  nurkassa,  kivisakki  selassa.  —  Uuni. 

An  old  man  in  the  corner,  a  sack  of  stones  on  his  back.  —  An  oven. 

is  only  a  riddle  to  the  guesser  who  can  rely  on  the  fact  that  the  A  com¬ 
ponent  is  never  what  it  is  said  to  be,  and  who  knows  from  experience 
that  old  men  with  sacks  of  stones  on  their  backs  are  not  in  the  habit  ol 
standing  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen.  The  guessing  rules  must  further  be 
supplemented  by  the  pragmatic  presupposition  familiar  to  the  members  ot 
the  riddling  community  that: 
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III  Literal  interpratation  of  the  riddle  image  is  not  right  even  if  the  image 
itself  contains  no  illogical  details. 

These  rules  for  the  guessing  strategy  are,  of  course,  simplified.  It  is  obvious 
that  some  of  the  rules  may  be  broken  and  still  the  right  answer  can  be  found. 
Similarly  one  of  the  units  of  the  riddle  image  may  be  wrong  so  long  as  the 
image  contains  sufficient  correct  information.  Thus  the  riddle 

51  Mies  maella  seisoo,  paita  povessa.  —  Kynttila. 

A  man  standing  on  the  hill  with  a  shirt  in  his  breast.  —  A  candle. 

states  a  false  location,  but  the  image  of  a  man  with  his  shirt  in  an  unnatural 
place,  his  breast,  nevertheless  contains  a  clue  that  a  man  such  as  this  should 
not  be  sought  outside.  By  applying  the  guessing  rules  it  is  also  possible  to 
recognise  the  riddles  that  not  even  an  experienced  guesser  can  solve.  I 
interpret  the  following  riddles  as  such:  1,  7,  9,  18 — 20,  22,  25 — 26,  31,  33, 
56 — 57,  59,  64 — 65,  67,  73,  79,  96,  100,  104.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  some  of 
these  riddles  could  be  solved  if  the  object  to  be  guessed  was  clearly  visible. 
For  example,  in  the  riddle 

26  Akka  istuu  nurkassa,  tukko  paassa.  —  Kirnu. 

An  old  woman  sitting  in  the  corner,  a  bandage  in  her  head.  —  A  churn. 

whose  second  element  does  not  appear  to  contain  anything  referring  to  a 
churn,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  was  a  unique  image  in  a  given  situation 
and  that  it  became  clear  only  when  the  object  to  be  guessed  was  visible. 

The  relationship  between  image  and  answer  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
guessing  situation  itself  cannot  be  fully  recorded  by  stereotype  rules  from  one 
component  to  the  next,  although  it  does  clearly  suggest  how  a  riddle  image  is 
invented  and  why  semantically  it  contains  so  many  cliches.  Scholars  who 
have  tried  to  analyse  the  guessing  process  have  been  forced  to  admit  that 
although  the  guesser  starts  from  the  system  of  semantic  relationships  in  the 
riddle  text  it  does  not  seem  to  be  possible  to  devise  a  model  illustrating  this 
process.17  Michael  Lieber  points  out  that  for  the  experienced  guesser, 
proceeding  Irom  the  image  to  the  answer  signifies  not  a  guess  but  a  selection 
process  during  which  the  guesser  must  identify  the  properties  brought  out  by 
the  riddle  image,  some  or  all  ol  which  are  camouflaged,  and  name  the  object 
that  contains  them.  I  he  guesswork  proper  begins  only  when  the  guesser  has 
completed  the  property  selection  process  and  debates  which  of  the  possible 
denotations  the  riddler  chose.18  In  applying  the  language  of  logic  to  parts  of 
the  riddle  Elli  Kongas  Maranda  also  proposes  a  model  for  the  guessing 
process.  The  false  premise  in  the  riddle  is  the  pointer  or  clue,  which  shows 
that  the  given  term  (which  is  a  riddle  metaphor)  is  not  to  be  accepted19  and 
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that  the  hidden  term  (which  is  the  answer)  is  to  be  discovered  by  way  of 
seeking  for  an  obvious,  even  if  hidden,  true  premise  to  be  substituted  for  the 
talse  premise.  T  he  answer  of  the  riddle  is  to  be  found  in  the  nullification  of  the 
imbalance  of  the  terms  and  the  premises.20  In  Kongas  Maranda’s  analysis  the 
true  premise  does  not  appear  in  the  riddle  image  itself,  and  it  must  be 
recalled  so  that  it  can  inform  the  answer  that  the  premise  in  the  riddle  image 
contains  something  that  cannot  be  true. 

Dividing  the  riddle  image  up  into  basic  misleading  substance  and  guiding 
supplementary  substance,  or  isolating  the  false  premise  and  the  true  premise, 
we  at  the  same  time  emphasize  the  creative  role  of  the  guesser  in  the  riddling 
process.  And  in  solving  the  riddle  image  the  guesser  must  draw  on  both  his 
ingenuity  and  his  knowledge  of  the  tradition  in  order  to  complete  his  task, 
which  should  not  be  underestimated.  Not  even  the  guesser’s  ingenuity  always 
suffices,  for  a  riddle  image  of  e.g.  nominativus  absolutus  construction  is  so 
cliched  in  expression  that  it  often  contains  clues  to  more  than  one  feasible 
solution.  The  biggest  stumbling  block  for  the  guesser  may  nevertheless  be  the 
riddling  community,  which  ultimately  decides  which  of  the  answers  is  “right” 
and  which  “wrong”.  Let  me  return  to  the  riddling  situation  described  by  Elli 
Kongas  Maranda:  in  it  the  poser  of  the  riddle  did  not  accept  the  answer 
offered,  because  it  did  not  correspond  to  his  expectations  of  the  answer  (see 
p.85).21  Rejection  of  the  answer  aroused  debate  among  the  listeners.  This 
indicates  that  in  the  riddling  situation  in  question  there  were  two  different 
ways  of  solving  a  riddle  image:  the  solution  proposed  by  the  answerer  really 
was  based  on  the  creative  guessing  process,  whereas  the  answer  expected  by 
the  riddle  poser  was  based  on  conventional  interpretation  of  the  riddle 
image,  which  will  not  tolerate  any  variation.  Riddle  research  usually 
concentrates  on  analysing  the  creative  guessing  process  and  passes  over  the 
conventional  interpretation  ot  the  image,  which  1  now  intend  to  examine. 
The  crystallized  relationship  between  riddle  image  and  answer  can  be 
compared  to  the  linguistic  sign  defined  by  Ferdinand  de  Saussure,  which 
contains  two  sides,  content  (signifie)  and  expression  (signifiant).  To  be  able 
to  compare  the  riddle  to  the  linguistic  sign  let  me  draw  the  following  parallel: 


linguistic  sign 


riddle 
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In  the  linguistic  sign  the  relationship  between  content  and  expression  is 
arbitrary.22  Arbitrary  does  not,  however,  mean  that  the  expression  depends 
on  the  choice  made  by  whoever  happens  to  be  speaking:  it  simply  stresses 
that  expression  is  unmotivated  in  relation  to  content,  with  which  it  has  no 
natural  relationship.23  11'  the  riddle  is  compared  to  the  linguistic  sign  it 
follows  that  the  relationship  between  riddle  image  and  answer  is  interpreted 
as  unmotivated.  Normally  this  is  not,  however,  so.  When  a  successful  riddle 
is  created  the  relationship  between  image  and  answer  is  carefully  controlled 
by  the  semantic  rules  of  the  genre.  The  inventor  of  a  riddle  must  be  able  to 
convince  his  audience  and  if  necessary  show  how  the  image  and  the  answer 
belong  together.  The  relationship  between  image  and  answer  is  then  still 
iconic,  motivated.  But  when  the  riddle  becomes  part  of  the  repertoire 
repeated  by  the  community  the  iconic  relationship  between  image  and  answer 
may  gradually  turn  into  an  arbitrary  relationship,  i.e.  the  answer  is  no  longer 
deduced  from  the  riddle  image,  it  is  known.24  An  account  of  an  individual 
riddling  situation  shows  that  a  situation  such  as  this  is  possible:  “In  other 
respects  too  it  is  a  strict  rule  that  riddles  must  be  ‘right’,  i.e.  they  may  not  be 
invented  by  the  riddler  himself  unless  he  can  invent  such  a  good  riddle  (in 
poetic  metre)  that  the  others  do  not  realise  he  made  it  up  himself.  Of  many 
riddles,  no  more  is  understood  than  that  a  certain  kind  of  object  is  alluded 
to.  For  example,  the  riddle:  Hanhinlammas,  hapsinsarvi,  sill’  on  villa 
vipsakki.  —  Hamahakki.  Sheep  of  goose,  horn  of  hair,  it's  got  a  woollen 
whipsack.  —  A  spider  is  wholly  unintelligible  to  Veteli  people.  No  one  can 
explain  why  spiders  are  spoken  of  thus,  but  everyone  knows  what  it  means, 
and  that  is  the  main  thing.  In  general  it  is  impossible  to  guess  riddles  at  the 
first  hearing.” 

The  material  used  in  this  research  also  suggests  that  the  relationship 
between  riddle  image  and  answer  tends  to  become  conventionalised.  Firstly 
the  analysis  of  the  variations  on  two  riddles  images,  85  Mies  mullassa, 
tukka  tuulessa  (A  man  in  the  earth,  his  hair  in  the  wind)  and  87  Mies 
tuvassa,  tukka  tuulessa  (A  man  in  the  farm  kitchen,  his  hair  in  the  wind) 
showed  that  riddle  images  and  answers  are  not  intermixed,  although  this 
might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  two  almost  similar  images.  Another  example 
is  riddle:  3  Akka  nurkassa,  punaisia  marjoja  sylissa  (An  old  woman  in  a 
nook  with  red  berries  in  her  lap).  Among  the  243  variants  there  are  no 
answers  deviating  from  the  concept  of  stove  and  fire.  The  regular  linking  of 
image  and  answer  calls  for  agreement:  this  must  be  so.  Answers  that  were 
clearly  wrong  were  proposed  in  the  riddling  situation,  because  not  all  those 
present  could  know  the  expected  answer.  Often  these  results  of  creative 
reasoning  were  not,  however,  accepted.  This  is  explained  partly  by  the  fact 
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that  even  as  an  entertainment  riddling  in  Finland  has  been  in  the  nature  of  a 
competition,  and  the  unsuccessful  guesser  could  expect  the  shameful 
punishment  of  a  trip  to  Hymyla.  In  a  competition  situation  the  riddling 
community  was  forced  to  come  to  agreement  over  whether  the  answer 
proposed  was  right  or  wrong,  and  this  easily  led  to  riddling  which  rejected 
improvisation  and  favoured  an  accepted  solution. 

The  conventional  relationship  between  image  and  answer  is  not,  however, 
necessarily  continuous.  Once  the  tradition  community  has  reached  the  point 
where  all  its  members  know  the  repertoire  the  charm  of  riddling  fades.  Then 
it  is  quite  possible  for  conventional  interpretation  of  a  riddle  image  to  give 
way  to  creative  guessing  again.  This  is  probably  the  easiest  way  to  invent  new' 
riddles. 


VIII.  SUMMARY 


I  shall  now  summarize  my  analysis  of  the  nominativus  absolutus  formula  in 
order  to  determine  the  limits  of  normative  expression. 


8.1.  Syntactic  structure  of  the  formula. 

The  starting  point  for  the  analysis  was  the  crystallized  2+2-structured 
scheme  whose  applications  have  two  subject  +  locative-adverbial  structured 
elements,  the  second  of  them  being  linked  with  the  first  as  a  nominativus 
absolutus  construction.  The  crystallization  of  the  elements  is,  however,  not 
statistically  prevalent  since  the  first  element  of  the  formula  applications  is 
supplemented  by  a  finite  verb  in  62  cases  (58.4%)  out  of  the  106  riddles  in  the 
research  material.  Also  attached  to  the  second  element  of  the  formula  are 
units  here  named  filler  words,  for  in  45  applications  there  is  an  attribute 
attached  to  the  C  component  (42.4%),  and  in  addition  there  is  a  compound 
word  comparable  to  an  attribute  construction  acting  as  the  C  component  in 
26  cases  (24.5%).  The  formula  application  is  crystallized  in  23  cases  (21.7%) 
and  complex  in  83  cases  (78.3%). 

A  riddle  conforming  to  these  syntactic  norms  must  contain  these  two 
subject+adverbial  structured  elements.  1  have  chosen  only  these  basic  riddle 
components  as  the  units  for  analysis,  which  I  regard  as  being  among  the 
obligatory  syntactic  criteria  of  the  formula.  Parts  of  sentences  that  may  be 
excluded  from  a  formula  application  without  detriment  to  the  normativeness 
of  the  expression  represent  the  optional  criteria  of  the  formula.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  semantic  dependence  between  the  riddle  image  and  the 
answer  these  syntactic  structure  filler  words  are,  however,  important,  and 
they  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  analysing  e.g.  the  rules  for  the 
guessing  strategy  which  the  experienced  guesser  employs  to  arrive  at  the  right 
answer. 

8.2.  Semantic  dependence  between  the  formula  elements. 

1  he  material  examined  can  be  divided  into  three  main  groups  using 
semantic  criteria  expressing  the  dependence  between  the  first  element  of  the 
riddle,  the  main  clause,  and  the  second  element,  the  nominativus  absolutus 
construction.  These  are  simple  schemes  of  the  dependences: 
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1)  A  in  B  /  C  in  (A’s)  D 

2)  A  in  B  /  (A’s)  C  in  D 

3)  A  in  B  /  (A's)  C  in  (A’s)  D 


riddles  1  —75 
riddles  76 — 93 
riddles  94—106 


8.3.  Semantic  content  schemes  of  the  formula. 

By  cross-tabulating  the  possible  combinations  of  the  semantic  features 
chosen  for  examination  I  arrived  at  a  set  of  signa  I  called  a  content  scheme 
which  indicates  the  nature  of  the  semantic  features  of  the  riddle  components 
(A,  B,  C,  D  and  Answer).  47  content  schemes  are  needed  to  classify  the 
research  material.1 

The  research  material  was  analysed  by  means  of  simple  binary  semantic 
features,  some  of  them  category  features  describing  the  properties  of  the 
components  and  some  of  them  relation  features  denoting  the  relationships 
between  properties.  Some  of  the  features  are  hierarchical.  The  basis  for  the 
analysis  are  seven  binary  semantic  features:  ±animate,  ±human,  Tinside, 
Tnature,  ±part  of  A,  Tcorrelates  with  A  and  Tpart  of  the  body.2  Variations 
of  some  individual  riddle  in  particular  show,  however,  that  semantic  analysis 
can  be  made  more  precise  by  increasing  the  number  of  features  to  be  studied. 
This  would  give  a  more  finely  divided  result,  though  the  material  would  be 
distributed  among  more  sub-groups  than  at  present  —  so  many  that  research 
aiming  at  simplification  could  easily  be  swamped.  Naming  a  semantic  feature 
is  not  always  easy,  because  in  practice  drawing  the  line  between  the  marked 
and  unmarked  members  of  a  feature  may  cause  problems.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  pair  of  features  nature-culture  used  in  classifying  the  B  component  and 
the  Answer  would  appear  unsuccessful  in  that  drawing  the  line  between  the 
members  of  the  opposition  becomes  mechanical.  Despite  these  reservations 
feature  analysis  seems  a  suitable  means  of  identifying  the  semantic  schemes 
of  the  formula. 

The  dispersion  of  the  content  schemes  shows  that  the  semantic  structure  of 
the  formula  is  considerably  more  heterogeneous  than  the  syntactic  structure. 
The  106  riddles  can  be  classified  by  means  of  47  content  schemes,  but  27  of 
them  are  required  to  classify  riddles  represented  only  once  in  the  material. 
The  most  popular  content  scheme  is  represented  18  times  in  the  material,  but 
if  we  exclude  variation  of  the  B  component  and  the  feature  Tnature  in  the 
Answer  from  the  combinations  of  semantic  features  then  the  most  popular 
scheme  is  represented  29  times.  These  29  riddles  constitute  a  sort  of  central 
region  in  the  scale  of  formula-like  expression.  The  most  popular  scheme  for 
expression  is  as  follows:  A  Tanimate,  Thuman  /  (B  varies)  /  C  —animate, 
—part  of  A,  —part  of  the  body  /  D  Tanimate,  Tpart  of  the  body,  Tcorrelates 

with  A  /  Answer  — animate. 
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Although  the  semantic  structure  of  the  riddles  of  nominativus  absolutus 
construction  is  indeed  heterogeneous  and  the  scale  of  paradigmatic  variation 
in  the  components  relatively  wide,  it  is  nevertheless  easy  to  note  the  criteria 
the  riddle  must  observe  to  conform  semantically  to  the  norms.  Between  the 
image  and  the  answer  there  is  a  semantic  contrast:  the  A  component  must 
have  the  feature  +animate  of  the  binary  pair  Aammate,  whereas  the  Answer 
may  not  have  the  feature  +human  of  the  pair  ±human.  This  contrast 
represents  the  compulsory  semantic  criterion  of  the  formula,  and  it  has  a 
percentual  frequency  in  the  material  of  91.5.  In  the  light  of  this  criterion 
some  of  the  riddles  in  the  material  examined  prove  contrary  to  norm,  and  are 
thus  wrong.  In  addition  to  the  compulsory  criterion  we  may  mention  one 
optional:  the  C  component  has  either  the  feature  combination  C  — animate, 
— part  of  A,  — part  of  the  body,  or  the  combination  C  Aanimate,  Apart  of  A, 
Apart  of  the  body.  If  the  C  component  of  the  riddle  image  represents  either 
of  these  feature  combinations,  the  riddle  does  not  belong  among  the 
exceptional  formula  applications. 

The  riddles  in  opposition  to  the  compulsory  semantic  criterion  of  the 
formula  show  that  the  deviation  is  often  accumulative:  often  both  the  A 
component  and  the  Answer  are  contrary  to  norm,  and  in  some  riddles  there 
is  also  a  C  component  contrary  to  the  optional  semantic  criterion. 

8.4.  Limits  of  the  nominativus  absolutus  formula. 

In  the  light  of  the  analysis  of  the  research  material  it  is  possible  to 
condense  the  minimum  criteria  which  a  riddle  must  fulfill  in  order  to  be  an 
application  of  the  nominativus  absolutus  formula.  There  are  three  criteria, 
the  first  being  syntactic  and  the  other  two  semantic: 

1)  a  riddle  must  have  two  subject  A  (locative)  adverbial  structured  elements, 
and  the  second  element  must  be  a  nominativus  absolutus  clause. 

2)  there  must  be  a  semantic  dependence  between  the  first  and  second 
elements  of  a  riddle  so  that  either  the  referent  of  the  subject,  adverbial  or 
both  of  the  nominativus  absolutus  construction  is  semantically  dependent 
on  the  referent  of  the  A  component  of  the  first  element.  These  two  criteria 
are  connected  so  that  the  second  automatically  follows  from  the  first. 

3)  a  riddle  must  observe  the  compulsory  semantic  criterion  of  the  formula  by 
which  there  must  be  the  following  semantic  contrast  between  the  image 
and  the  answer:  the  A  component  has  the  feature  Aanimate  and  the 
Answer  the  feature  — human. 
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In  addition  to  this  minimum  criterion  the  C  component  should  preferably 
have  either  all  marked  or  all  ummarked  members  of  the  three  binary 
semantic  features. 

I  also  regard  these  minimum  criteria  as  defining  the  limits  of  the  formula. 

8.5.  Syntactic  and  semantic  borderline  cases  to  the  formula. 

Both  the  research  material  and  the  group  of  20  riddles  supplementing  it 
prove  that  a  riddle  conforming  syntactically  to  the  formula  criteria  may  be 
semantically  contrary  to  norm,  and  vice  versa.  Classification  based  on  a 
specific  corpus  of  material  can  hardly  ever  be  complete,  for  by  means  of  a 
formula,  scheme  or  structure  (the  term  is  at  this  stage  of  minor  importance), 
the  researcher  tries  to  point  out  regularities  of  expression  and  to  note  the 
exceptions  requiring  a  new  formula,  scheme  or  structure  by  way  of 
explanation.  Expression  even  according  to  a  fixed  tradition  varies,  and  it 
would  seem  impossible  to  devise  a  completely  watertight  classification.  A 
wealth  of  material  is  both  a  blessing  and  a  curse  to  the  researcher:  it  inspires 
and  weighs  down  the  imagination.  But  all  in  all  it  is  possible  precisely  by 
examining  the  variation  in  traditional  material  to  classify  the  properties  that 
make  an  expression  popular.  A  popular  riddle  or  group  of  riddles  may  in 
turn  serve  as  the  analogy  model  by  which  the  expert  in  the  riddling  tradition 
creates  a  riddle,  both  that  conforming  to  the  norms  and  the  riddle  that  is 
improvised. 

How  unambiguous  and  reliable  are  the  results?  Pentti  Leino,  quoting  the 
idea  of  Fred  Householder  and  Alan  Dundes  that  the  structure  of  a  language 
or  a  traditional  product  is  seen  either  as  God’s  truth,  which  the  researcher 
has  to  reveal,  or  as  a  hocus  pocus  method  which  the  researcher  has  created, 
states  that  “in  folkloristics  it  is  nevertheless  best  to  be  satisfied  at  this  stage 
with  the  hocus  pocus  view:  different  researchers  can  examine  their  material 
from  different  angles  and  use  different  structural  descripition  to  analyse  it”.3 
The  structured  nature,  both  syntactic  and  semantic,  of  the  Finnish  riddling 
tradition  is  easy  to  observe,  but  in  substantiating  the  observation  we  can 
never  entirely  avoid  the  hocus  pocus  method.  The  researcher’s  very  first 
stand  already  predicts  the  outcome  in  some  way.  In  my  own  research  the 
material  is  restricted  by  syntactic  criteria,  which  display  far  less  variation 
than  semantic  criteria.  But  a  semantic  viewpoint  may  well  be  regarded  as 
suitable  for  analysis  of  the  material  and  more  capable  of  revealing  the 
process  by  which  riddles  are  created.  It  is  clear  that  a  change  in  aspect  would 
necessitate  a  completely  different  limitation  of  the  material,  and  the  result 
would  certainly  be  different,  though  not  necessarily  any  better. 
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49  After  completing  the  manuscript  for  my 
research  I  read  throug  the  proofs  of  the 
publication  entitled  Finnish  Riddles,  then  at 
printing  stage,  and  found  in  it  6  new  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  nominativus  absolutus  formula. 
With  the  exception  of  one,  these  riddles  have 
very  few  variations  (2 — 4),  which  is  probably 
why  1  had  previously  overlooked  them  in  the 
riddle  index  of  the  Folklore  Archives.  These 
riddles  and  their  content  schemes  are  given  on 
p.l  17. 

50  Kaivola  1970,  214 — 239  and  Kaivola- 
Bregenhoj  1974  b,  181. 

51  Cf.  Leech  1974,  125. 

52  Lyons  1968,  460 — 467. 
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and  dream  only  permit  subjects  having  the 
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mands  an  object  having  the  feature  liquid,  and 
so  on.) 

34  Eisen  1913. 

2.  THE  NOMINATIVUS 

1  The  term  “2+2  structured  riddle”  is  used 
to  denote  images  such  as  that  m  the  example 
made  up  of  two  2-word  lines. 

2  For  the  reason  of  clarity  all  riddles  are 
presented  with  a  number  in  front  of  it. 

3  In  speaking  of  the  answer  to  the  riddle 
image,  either  as  a  formula  element  or  as  an 
element  unit,  a  component,  the  word  Answer 
is  capitalized. 

4  Riddles  that  do  not  belong  to  the  nomina¬ 
tivus  absolutus  formula  but  serve  comparative 
purposes  are  given  a  b-number  (b  for  border¬ 
line  cases). 

5  I  here  use  the  traditional  name  nomina¬ 
tivus  absolutus  for  this  construction,  for 
which  a  new  name,  satus  construction,  has 
since  been  proposed.  Cf.  Ikola  1974,  54 — 55. 
In  my  research  material  the  partitivus  abso¬ 
lutus  appears  only  with  numbers,  i.e.  only 
when  required  by  the  syntactic  structure  of  the 
Finnish  language. 

6  Hakulinen  1968,  461. 

7  Since  my  research  material  is  taken 


55  Leskinen  1932 — 1936  and  Ljeskov  & 
Kujola  1918. 

56  Wessman  1949. 

57  Kaivola  1970,  204—227. 

58  Cf.  also  Kaivola-Bregenhoj  1974  b,  190. 

59  Ganander  1783. 

60  Cf.  also  Dundes  1965,  182.  In  studying 
the  nominativus  absolutus  formula  I  also 
analysed  some  Estonian,  Karelian,  Vepsian 
and  Finland-Swedish  riddles  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  observing  their  semantic  structures.  The 
results  can  be  regarded  as  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  Finnish  material.  I  shall  not, 
however,  present  this  comparison  material 
here,  because  in  part  it  is  quantitatively 
insufficient. 

61  Scott  1976,  78,  Ben-Amos  1976  a,  xxvi, 
Haring  1974,  204. 

62  Scott  1965. 

63  Scott  1976,  79. 

64  Hakulinen  and  Ojanen  1976,  85:  “The  set 
of  rules  determining  how  the  informational 
content  is  put  across  by  means  of  symbols  is 
called  a  code.” 
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entirely  from  the  Folklore  Archives  collec¬ 
tions  I  do  not  give  source  references  for  the 
riddles  quoted. 

8  The  areas  in  question  are  the  following: 
South  Karelia,  Ladoga-Karelia,  Russian 
Karelia,  Aunus  and  Ingria.  Riddle  13,  for 
example,  is  included  in  Finnish  even  though  it 
comes  from  Russian  Karelia,  whereas  the 
riddles  in  the  Karelian  language  from  the 
same  tradition  area  are  not  included  in  the 
basic  material  in  this  chapter. 

9  Although  each  of  these  106  riddles  may 
be  regarded  as  representatives  of  a  certain 
number  of  variants,  1  shall  not  use  the  term 
wriddle  type»  or  »riddle  types».  Where  referen¬ 
ce  is  made  to  riddles  in  such  a  meaning  1  shall 
simply  name  them  »riddles»,  »the  106  riddles», 
»this  riddles,  etc.  and  it  should  be  clear  from 
the  context  that  this  practice  does  not  refer  to 
a  single  variant  as  such. 

10  Kaivola  1970,  132. 

11  Kaivola  1970,  137. 
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'  Cf.  I  kola  1974,  51. 

2  The  possessive  pronoun  has  no  counter¬ 
part  in  the  Finnish  riddle,  but  as  the  English 
demands  it,  it  has  been  included  in  the 
translation. 

3  The  use  of  the  subindex  is  taken  from 
Aimo  Hakanen’s  article  Normaalilause  ja 
eksistentiaalilause,  Sananjalka  1972,  71. 

4  Hakanen  1972,  70. 

5  Kuusi  1963  b,  340.  “Filler  element”  in 
Kuusi’s  terminology. 

6  The  applications  could  also  be  defined  as 
2+3-structured,  but  1  have  defined  the  scheme 
on  the  basis  of  components  A,  B,  C  and  D  of 
the  formula  and  analysed  the  attribute  as  a 
filler  word,  which  is  not  necessarily  just  an 
optional  addition. 

7  The  analogy  source  of  riddle  17  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  poem  Hameen  ihmeet,  cf.  SKVR 
VII  1,  881.  Lines  such  as  these  taken  from 
poems  appear  rather  often  as  riddles.  The  first 
appearance  of  riddle  7  is  also  a  poem,  cf. 
SKVR  VI  1,  144. 

8  In  43  out  of  51  riddles  the  verb  in 
question  is  go,  sit  or  run.  Ju  I.  Levin 
points  out  that  some  of  the  words  in  a  riddle 
are  precise,  others  are  arbitrary.  The  verbs  are 
seldom  arbitrary,  the  exception  being  verbs 
with  a  very  wide  distribution,  such  as  stand, 
walk,  go.  Levin  1973,  188. 

9  When  variants  are  quoted  this  is  indicated 
with  an  x  added  to  the  riddle  number. 

10  Terms  simple  and  complex,  see  Kuusi 
1963  b,  340. 

11  The  last  element  is  here  excluded  from 
analysis  as  it  is  similar  to  the  previous  one. 

12  Kaivola-Bregenhoj  1974.,  a,  181. 

13  The  arbitrary  nature  of  these  verbs  is 


also  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  riddle 
variations  such  verbs  as  sit  and  stand  in 
particular  vary  not  according  to  any  rule. 

14  In  my  licentiate  thesis  Itamerensuoma- 
laisten  arvoitusten  formula-analyysi  (“Formu¬ 
la  analysis  of  the  riddles  of  the  Baltic  Finns”) 
I  tested  the  adherence  to  formula  of  Finnish 
riddles  by  listing  the  different  formula  ap¬ 
plications  in  two  collections  of  riddles. 
The  frequency  of  the  absolutus  formula  in  the 
riddle  anthologies  of  Ganander  and  Perala  is 
as  follows: 

anthology  absol.  freq.  %  freq.  n 

Ganander  13  3.7  345 

Perala  11  5.0  222 

In  the  light  of  these  riddle  anthologies  the 
absolutus  formula  was  second  in  popularity, 
after  the  attribute  scheme.  Kaivola  1970,  205. 

15  Mannerstrom  1966,  3.  The  popular  na¬ 
ture  of  the  construction  has  also  been  pointed 
out  by  Edwin  Linkomies  (1924,  220)  and 
Y.M.  Biese  (1928,  170  ff.). 

16  Mannerstrom  1966,  2. 

17  Mannerstrom  1966,  3. 

18  The  lines  of  poetry  have  source  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Kalevala  and  Kanteletar,  and  the 
riddles  the  source  reference  Ar.  and  the 
number.  By  following  the  references  of  the 
riddles  appearing  in  the  list  it  is  possible  to  check 
them  against  the  publication  edited  by  Elias 
Lonnrot  in  1851,  Suomen  kansan  Arvoituksia 
ynna  189  Wiron  arvoituksen  kanssa.  Cf. 
Petersen  1885,  17 — 23. 

19  Nieminen  1934,  246. 

20  Pipping  1925,  25  and  Hulden  1961,  67. 


4.  SEMANTIC  ANALYSIS 

1  See  Appendix  1 . 

2  This  pair  of  oppositions  is  taken  from  the 
article  by  Elli  Kongas  Maranda  entitled 
Theory  and  Practise  of  Riddle  Analysis. 
Kongas  Maranda  mentions  this  and  certain 


OF  THE  FORMULA 

other  pairs  of  opposites  in  her  article,  which  is 
based  on  the  analysis  of  the  riddles  of  the 
Malaitan  Lau  tribe.  Other  pairs  of  opposites 
are  animate  —  inanimate,  objects  —  persons 
and  plants  —  people,  in  her  article  Kongas 
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Maranda  does  not,  however,  classify  material 
under  these  pairs  of  opposites,  so  that  their 
application  is  not,  at  least  on  this  occasion, 
tested.  Kongas  Maranda  1971  b,  54. 

3  Although  this  type  of  riddle  is  reminiscent 
of  the  riddles  on  the  scheme  A  in  B,  C  in  A 
discarded  from  the  material  (see  p.26),  1 
have  included  it  in  my  research  material 
because  it  does  not  repeat  the  same  A 
component  twice. 

4  Classifying  the  word  death  as  inanimate  is 
open  to  interpretation,  for  from  the  point  of 
view  of  e.g.  old  poems  in  Kalevala  metre  it  is 
a  highly  concrete  and  living  being. 

5  Cf.  Sarmela  1970,  58. 

6  Sarmela  1970,  97. 

7  The  Answer  to  this  riddle  could  further¬ 
more  also  be  analysed  according  to  the 
negative  alternative  to  the  opposites;  Answer 

- ,  since  the  first  part  of  the  compound  word 

“pyssymies”  (a  man  with  a  gun)  is  clearly 
connected  with  the  C  component  of  the 
image,  whereas  the  second  part,  “mies  (man), 
may  merely  be  a  repetition  of  the  A  compo¬ 
nent  in  the  Answer.  This  riddle  has  4  variat¬ 
ions  in  the  riddle  index  of  the  Folklore 
Archives,  which  proves  that  the  application  of 
an  exeptional  scheme  did  not  become 
popular. 

8  The  feature  combinations  in  brackets  are 
in  principle  impossible  because  in  them  the 
first  feature  — animate  ot  the  C  component  in 
itself  excludes  the  possibility  that  the  feature 
+part  of  the  body  may  further  be  added  to 
the  component. 

^  Pipping  1925,  25  and  Hulden  1961,  67. 

Compare  with  page  26. 

11  The  table  of  features  on  p.49  shows  how 
the  absolutus  structure  (C  and  D  components) 
depicts  parts  of  the  body.  The  names  of 
articles  of  clothing  are  concentrated  in  the  C 
component.  1  here  mention  the  19  absolutus 
constructions  in  which  the  name  of  an  article 
of  clothing  or  a  part  of  the  body  is  combined 

in  the  scheme  C - -  D  +++:  (6)  fur  boots 

on  its  feet,  (7)  golden  belts  on  their  bowels,  (I  1) 
slippers  on  her  feet,  (13)  a  cap  on  his  head, 
(15)  a  rain  hat  on  his  shoulders,  (26)  a 
bandage  in  her  head,  (30)  shining  buttons  on 
his  chest,  (35)  wearing  a  skirt  (on  its  back). 


(38)  a  satchel  on  its  back,  (40)  chains  about 
her  neck,  (51)  a  shirt  in  his  breast,  (52) 
trousers  on  his  legs,  (53)  chains  on  his  feet, 
(57)  trousers  on,  (62)  two  pipes  between  his 
teeth,  (63)  a  satchel  on  his  back,  (69)  wearing 
mottled  trousers,  (74)  a  hundred  pipes  in  her 
mouth.  So  far  1  have  omitted  the  adjective 
attribute  often  connected  with  the  name  of  an 
article  of  clothing  from  the  analysis  as  it  has 
the  status  of  a  filler  word  in  the  formula  as  a 
whole.  In  the  group  1  have  presented  here  the 
part  of  the  body  most  often  connected  with 
the  name  of  an  article  of  clothing  is  the 
expression  “on  his  feet”. 

12  A  feature  combination  such  as  this 
would  appear  to  occur  in  riddle  78:  "Billet  on 
fire,  end  (Finnish  also  »head»)  in  the  sea.  - 
A  cigarette  in  the  mouth”,  but  in  this  case  1 
have  classified  the  features  of  the  homonymic 
word  ‘head’  (end)  as  follows:  —animate,  +part 
of  A,  — part  of  the  body. 

13  Only  two  riddles  out  of  the  whole 
material  end  in  the  combination  Answer  ++. 
They  are: 

46  Mies  metsaan  menee,  onsipuu  olkapaal- 
la.  —  Pyssymies. 

A  man  goes  into  the  woods,  a  piece  of 
hollow  wood  on  his  shoulder.  —  A  man 
with  a  gun. 

58  Pyy  istuu  kesella,  puun  keskioksalla, 
kaksi  Saksan  oraista  kaissa.  —  Suutari. 
A  partridge  sitting  in  the  middle,  on  the 
middle  branch  of  a  tree,  with  two 
German  awls  in  his  hand.  —  A  cobbler. 
A  human  often  appears  in  the  image  of  the 
riddle,  but  it  is  not  favoured  in  the  answer. 

14  I  shall  now  present  the  6  riddles  which 
are  unquestionably  applications  of  the  nomi¬ 
nativus  absolutus  formula  and  which  1  found 
after  completing  my  study.  Given  in  brackets 
after  the  number  of  the  riddle  is  the  signum 
denoting  the  main  semantic  grouping  (see 
classification  on  p.32,  and  each  riddle  is 
followed  by  its  content  scheme  and  a  signum 
indicating  how  the  riddle  links  up  with  the 
basic  material  for  my  research. 

1  (3.3.2)  Enkeli  kirkuu  keskella  kylaa  pro- 
feetan  vaatteet  paalla.  Kukko. 
An  angel  screaming  in  the  middle 
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of  the  village,  wearing  the  clothes 
of  a  prophet.  —  A  cock. 

A - B  out,  cu  C - 

D - +  Ans  + —  cu 

2.  (3.3.2)  Kettu  juoksi  jaalla,  musta  takki 

paalla,  liput,  laput  leuan  alia.  — 
Pappi. 

A  fox  ran  across  the  ice  wearing  a 
black  coat,  strips  and  ribbons  under 
it’s  chin.  —  A  parson. 

A  +  —  B  out,  na  C - D 

- +  Ans  ++  cu 

3.  (3.3.2)  Sika  juoksi  sillan  alia  kultainen 

omena  suussa.  —  Sukkula. 

A  pig  ran  under  the  bridge  with  a 
golden  apple  in  its  mouth.  — 
A  shuttle. 

A  +  —  B  out,  cu  C - D  +++ 

Ans - cu  (IV  B  a  3) 

4.  (3.3.2)  Tytto  istuu  pellolla  hattu  paassa  ja 

joka  hoyhenen  paassa  tupsu.  — 
Kuhila. 

A  girl  is  sitting  in  the  field  wearing 
a  hat  and  at  the  end  of  every 
feather  there’s  tuft.  —  A  shook  of 

grain.  A  ++  B  out,  cu  C - D 

+++  Ans - cu  (11  A  a  4) 

5.  (3.5.4)  Mies  metsaan  menee,  suu  kotia 

kohti.  —  Mies  menee  metsaan 
kontti  selassa. 

A  man  goes  into  the  forest,  a 

5.  IMPROVISATION  AND 

1  Cf.  also  p.  68  and  the  examination  of  the 
theoretically  possible  content  schemes  not 
represented  in  the  material. 

2  1  shall,  however,  distuingish  riddles  10 
and  89  from  this  group.  Their  place  in  larger 
semantic  groups  was  mentioned  on  p.  75.  The 
number  of  exceptions  still  stands  at  20, 
however,  since  riddles  102  and  98  also  belong 
to  this  group. 

2  Cf.  I  kola  1974,  51. 

4  These  border  cases  display  a  simultaneous 
combination  of  the  means  of  two  different 
formulae.  In  riddles  b  1 5 — 20  the  first  element 
is  a  borrowing  from  the  attribute  formula, 


mouth  looks  homeward.  —  A  man 
goes  into  the  forest  with  a  knapsack 
on  his  back.  A  ++  B  out,  na 

C  +++  D - Ans - cu 

C  1  A  a  3) 

6.  (3.6.5)  Akka  nurkassa  kylkiluut  nahan 
paalla.  —  Kaljatynnyri. 

An  old  woman  in  the  corner,  her 
ribs  over  her  skin.  —  A  beer  barrel. 

A  H — F  B  in,  cu  C  +++  D - + 

Ans - cu  (I  A  a  6)  —  —  t 

Riddles  3 — 5  belog  to  the  31  content  schemes 
in  the  basic  research  material  presented  above, 
whereas  riddles  1  and  2  represent  the  semantic 
improvisation  examined  on  p.  75.  In  riddle  1 
the  A-component  has  the  rare  feature  - 
animate,  while  in  riddle  2  the  answer  has  the 
even  rarer  feature  -Fhuman. 

15  In  this  way  I  combine  those  riddles  in 
which  the  riddle  image  is  an  application  of  the 
same  content  scheme,  but  in  which  the  An¬ 
swer  varies  so  that  it  has  the  properties  Answer 
+animate  — human  or  Answer  — animate 
— human. 

16  This  content  scheme  1  b.  deviates 
from  my  ordinary  use  of  the  signa,  as  the  D 
component  is  changing  instead  of  the  Answer 
component. 

17  If  the  A  component  has  the  features 
Tanimate  but  — human  (i.e.  an  animal  or 
plant),  the  Answer  tends  towards  the  complete 
minus  properties:  — animate  — human. 

BORDERLINE  CASES 

while  in  riddles  b  1 3 — 14  it  observes  the  means 
of  the  alliterative  phrase  formula.  In  my 
licentiate  thesis  I  listed  two  anthologies  of 
Finnish  riddles:  the  Aenigmata  Fennica.  Suo- 
malaiset  Arvotukset,  Wastausten  kansa,  of 
1783  published  by  Christfrid  Ganander,  and 
Yrjo  Perala’s  manuscript  of  1967.  I  calculated 
how  many  of  the  riddles  in  these  anthologies 
were  applications  of  the  17  Finnish  riddle 
formulae  I  was  studying,  how  many  were 
crossbreeds  of  these  formulae,  and  how  many 
riddles  remained  outside  the  popular  formulae 
studied.  The  result,  in  abridged  form,  was: 
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anthology  Applications  of  the  17  Crossbreeds  of  the  formulae 

formulae  studied  studied  n 


Ganander  134  (38.8%) 

Perala  97  (43.7%) 

The  result  shows  that  by  combining  already 
familiar  expressive  elements  it  is  possible  to 
create  new  riddle  images,  and  that  the  same 


41  (11.9%)  345 

25(11.3%)  222 

analogy  models  are  repeatedly  used  in  the 
riddle  tradition.  Kaivola  1970,  212. 


6.  CRYSTALLIZATION  OF  THE  FORMULA 


1  By  acceptability  I  mean  that  the  riddle 
is  well  formed  in  the  light  of  the  syntactic- 
semantic  criteria  of  the  formula. 

2  Cf.  Karlsson  1974,  24 — 33. 

3  There  has  been  a  shift  from  the  scheme 

A  + —  B  out,  na  C  +++  D - Ans - 

(scheme  III  B  a.  cf.  d.72)  to  the  scheme  A  +  —  B 
out,  na  C - D  +++  Ans - . 

4  Dundes  1965,  183. 

5  Kongas  Maranda  1971  b,  55. 

6  Ben-Amos  1976  b,  249. 

7  Virtanen  1960,  160. 

8  Also  on  the  basis  of  archive  material  it 
appears  extremely  rare  for  one  riddle  to  have 
two  or  more  alternative  answers.  Among  the 
variants  of  riddle  91  A  grouse  in  a  tree, 
guts  on  the  ground  there  are  two  for  which 
two  answers  are  given,  but  in  both  cases  it  is  a 


question  of  synonymous  expressions  with  the 
same  semantic  features. 

9  Cf.  also  Levin  1973,  184  and  Ben-Amos 
1976  b,  249. 

10  Levin  1973,  166. 

11  In  the  Finnish  riddle  tradition  such 
cliches  as  A  man  going  into  the  woods,  A 
hare  ran  over  the  ice  and  Little  old  woman 
waddling  alon  are  the  opening  lines  to  a  number 
of  riddle  images:  likewise  old  woman,  old  hag, 
man  and  old  man  as  cliches  expressing  people 
act  as  the  subject  of  dozens  of  riddle  images. 

12  Cf.  also  Kongas  Maranda  1971  c,  117. 

13  See  map.  Appendix  2  a. 

14  Ben-Amos  1976  b,  249. 

15  Cf.  also  Kongas  Maranda  1971  c,  139. 

16  Barley  1974,  152. 


7.  GUIDING  AND  MISLEADING  SUBSTANCES  IN  THE  RIDDLE  IMAGE 


1  Aarne  1917,  1. 

2  Elli  Kongas  Maranda  states:  “To  make  up 
a  riddle  image,  it  is  not  enough  to  name  a 
term  and  a  function  that  is  true  of  the  term.  A 
further  element  must  be  introduced,  namely  a 
function  that  does  not  fit  the  given  term  but 
does  fit  the  answer  and  will  enable  the 
answerer  to  find  it.”  Kongas  Maranda  1971  b, 
55. 

3  Levin  1973,  186 — 187. 

4  Cf.  also  Aarne  1917,  43. 

5  Cf.  Virtanen  1960,  158. 

6  Cf.  Virtanen  I960,  153 — 155. 

7  Levin  1973,  185 — 189. 

8  Cf.  Virtanen  I960,  152. 

9  Virtanen  1960,  160. 

10  The  expression  of  the  A  component  is 


highly  cliched  (frequency  of  appearance  of  the 
word  in  brackets):  old  woman  (24),  man  (24), 
old  man  (10).  The  riddles  thus  adhere  as 
cliches  to  words  denoting  adults  or  old  men 
and  women.  The  naming  component  of  the 
riddle  should  presumably  be  as  neutral  and 
unmarked  as  possible,  since  words  denoting 
profession  or  social  status  are  rare  (number  of 
riddle  in  brackets):  cobbler  (66),  soldier  (18), 
damsel  (11, 40),  gentleman  (30),  farm  girl  (56). 

"  The  popularity  of  the  cliche  “mies  met- 
saan  menee”  (a  man  went  into  the  woods)  is 
certainly  also  due  to  the  alliteration  of  the 
Finnish  words,  and  thus  some  of  the  mascu¬ 
line  A-components  were  chosen  only  for  their 
sound. 

12  According  to  observations  by  Elli  Kon- 
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gas  Maranda  men  and  coniferous  trees,  wom¬ 
en  and  deciduous  trees  go  together  in 
Finnish  riddles.  In  my  research  material  there 
are  these  4  riddles  opposing  this  observation, 
and  their  answers  are  in  two  cases  a  birch  tree 
(riddles  12  and  54),  once  a  growing  tree  (106) 
and  once  a  slump  (13).  Cf.  Kongas  Maranda 
1971  c,  127—134. 

13  Harries  1976,  324. 

Levin  1973,  188. 

15  I  shall  take  two  riddles  in  order  to 
examine  how  closely  the  C  component  attri¬ 
bute  links  up  with  the  riddle  image.  The 
collections  of  the  Folklore  Archives  of  the 
Finnish  Literature  Society  contain  243 
variants  of  riddle  number  3  (An  old  woman 
in  a  nook  with  red  berries  in  her  lap.  -  An 
oven  and  coals).  They  contain  the  following 
variation  in  their  C  components,  the  adjectival 
attribute  attached  to  it  and  their  answers: 
The  adjective  is  red  in  210  variants,  but  the 
following  alternatives  also  appear:  black  (16), 
fiery  (10),  white  (2),  gold  (2),  bright  (1),  a 
hundred  (1),  an  egg  (1).  The  C  component 
displays  the  following  variation  in  the  attri¬ 
bute  construction:  red  berries  is  the  most 
common  combination,  but  in  place  of  the 
word  berries  we  also  find:  lingonberries 
(vaccinium  vitis-idaea),  beads,  cones,  coils, 
children,  coals,  eggs  or  apples.  The  alterna¬ 
tives  to  red  are  firmly  linked  with  one 
substantive:  black  eggs,  fiery  coals,  bright 
berries,  fiery  berries,  golden  cones  or  golden 
coils,  and  a  hundred  eggs.  The  most  common 
answer  to  the  riddle  image  is  an  oven  and 
glowing  coals  with  their  numerous  synony¬ 
mous  expressions,  but  we  also  find  several 
answers  denoting  an  oven  only,  and  the 
answers  coats  and  oven  and  fire.  The  variants 
show  that  there  is  considerable  variation  of 
expression  in  both  riddle  image  and  answer, 
but  the  adjective  is  always  to  be  taken 


literally,  and  the  relationship  between  image 
and  answer  remains  semantically  unchanged. 
19  variants  are  known  of  riddle  69  (An  old 
man  climbs  onto  a  rock,  wearing  mottled 
trousers.  -  A  snake).  They  contain  the 
following  variation  in  their  C  components,  the 
adjectival  attribute  and  their  answers: 

The  adjective  mottled  appears  in  12  variants, 
and  the  following  alternatives  are  also  known: 
leather  (4),  grey  (1),  chamois  (1),  streaked  (1). 
The  C  component  is  invariable  in  all  the 
variants.  The  most  common  answer  to  the 
riddle  image  is  snake,  but  the  following 
answers  also  appear:  worm  (1),  cat  (1),  hare 
(1)  and  grasshopper  (1).  The  variants  show 
that  in  the  case  of  this  riddle  the  variation  of 
the  attribute  and  the  answer  is  firmly  linked: 
the  attribute  grey  goes  with  the  answer  hare, 
chamois  with  grasshopper.  On  the  other  hand 
the  adjectives  mottled  and  streaked  and  the 
noun  leather  go  with  the  answers  snake,  worm 
(which  in  some  dialects  is  a  synonym  for 
snake)  and  cat.  In  the  latter  cases  the  adjec¬ 
tives  are  not  to  be  taken  literally:  they  are 
allusions  hinting  at  the  answer. 

16  1  eliminated  those  successful  riddle 
images  in  which  the  combination  of  image 
and  answer  is  obviously  wrong. 

17  Levin  1973,  184,  cf.  also  Harries  1976, 
325. 

18  Lieber  1976,  261. 

19  As  we  have  noted,  the  Finnish  riddle 
does  not  always  display  .a  unit  proving  the 
metaphor  wrong,  but  the  pragmatic  rule 
familiar  to  guessers  prevents  literal  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  riddle  image. 

20  Kongas  Maranda  1971  c,  119. 

21  Cf.  Hamnett  1967,  384. 

22  de  Saussure  1970,  95. 

23  de  Saussure  1970,  97. 

24  Cf.  Hamnett  1967,  385. 


8.  SUMMARY 


1  The  number  was  obtained  by  adding 
together  the  32  content  schemes  presented  on 
p.  72  and  the  15  different  content  schemes 
required  by  the  20  riddles  classified  as  excep¬ 
tional,  cf.  p.  75. 


2  The  relation  features  ±part  of  A  and 
icorrelates  with  A  could  well  be  taken  as  one 
feature,  cf.  the  table  of  features  lines  11  —  12 
and  19—20,  p.  49. 

3  Leino  1976,  161,  cf.  Dundes  1976,  78. 
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Appendix  I.  Punched  card  used  in  analysis  of  semantic  features. 
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Appendix  2  a.  Map  of  Finland  showing  the  geographical  distribution  of  two  different  batches  of 
answers  to  one  riddle  image. 
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Appendix  2  b.  Map  index.  Sources  of  the  riddles  in  annex  2  a. 


•  The  answers:  a  spinning  wheel,  spinning 
with  a  distaff  etc. 
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Korpiselka.  J.K.  Tolvanen  VK  100:44.  1935. 
Kosemkina.  V.  Alava  183.  1891. 
Leppavirta.  H.  Koskinen  KRK  104:411. 
1935. 

Repola.  I.  Manninen  758.  1917. 
Ruokolahti.  S.  Siren  44.  1891. 

Saari.  H.  Nokelainen  AK  13:33.  1967. 
Saarijarvi.  Saarijarven  yhteiskoulu  3410. 
1932. 

Sotkamo.  E.  Ellilii  240.  1937. 

Suistamo.  F.  Karki  1996.  1943. 

Suistamo.  F.  Karki  2011.  1943. 
Vienan-Karjala.  I.  Ievala  305.  1931. 
Vuolee.  V.  Salminen  442.  1908. 

▼  The  answers:  church  bells,  a  wall  clock, 
a  mealtime  bell,  etc. 

Alavus.  L.  Ruismaki  AK  17:9.  1967. 
Alavus.  A.  Tuokko  VK  101:96.  1912. 
Eurajoki.  J.F.  Isopere  18.  1891. 

Eurajoki.  T.  Lindroos  VK  55:8.  1893. 
Halikko.  K.  Kantola  KRK  3:102.  1935. 
Ii.  J.  Hiivala  VK  18:1.  1911. 

Ii.  V.  Klasila  AK  7:49.  1967. 

Juva.  H.  Koskinen  KRK  104:447.  1935. 
Jamsa.  V.  Nieminen  8.  1915. 

Karjalohja.  O.  Melander  KT  40:19.  1938. 
Karstula.  A.  Rautiainen  AK  16:821.  1967. 
Karunki.  V.  Lohi  AK  11:167.  1967. 
Kauvatsa.  H.  Massa  21.  1892. 

Kemi.  Perapohjolan  ja  Lapin  Kotiseutu- 
yhdistys  C  970.  1932. 

Kemi.  Perapohjolan  ja  Lapin  Kotiseutu- 
yhdistys  C  1934.  1932. 

Keuru.  A.  Etelamaki  KT  16:35.  1938. 


Kiikala.  V.  Saariluoma  703.  1917. 

Kisko.  V.  Saariluoma  511.  1917. 

Kittila.  S&J  Paulaharju  436.  1930. 

Kolari.  M.  Laine  VK  49:16.  1915. 

Kolari.  Perapohjolan  ja  Lapin  Kotiseutu- 
yhdistys  F  137.  1932. 

Koprina.  J.  Kouhia  ja  P.  Putkonen  VK 
44:44.  1894. 

Kurikka.  A.  Rinta-Paavola  AK  17:48.  1967. 
Leppavirta.  H.  Koskinen  KRK  104:410. 
1935. 

Lohja.  M.  Osterberg  18.  1887. 

Lohja.  M.  Osterberg  131.  1930. 

Merijarvi.  L.  Aittamaa  KT  183:24.  1937. 
Muurla.  V.  Saariluoma  159.  1914. 

Nummi.  V.K.  Holmberg  51.  1889. 

Nummi.  T.  Renlund  71.  1932. 

Oripaa.  E.  Vihervaara  355.  1911. 

Oulu.  S.  Seppala  390.  1925. 

Pernio.  V.  Myrsky  28.  1915. 
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Uusikaupunki.  H.  Winter  4.  1920. 
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lyseo  559.  1922. 

Uusikaupunki.  Uudenkaupungin  yhteislyseo 
1330.  1922. 

Virrat.  E.  Makinen  647.  1936. 
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INTRODUCTION 


To  students  of  the  folktale,  the  importance  of  China  should  have  been 
obvious.  China  has  not  only  the  world’s  largest  population;  she  also  has  the 
largest  peasant  population  (traditionally  carriers  and  transmitters  of  folk 
narratives)  since  at  least  eighty  percent  of  her  people  live  in  the  countryside. 
Although  there  were  few  descriptions  of  their  predilection  for  storytelling  and 
their  ability  as  storytellers  in  Chinese  literature  before  the  Sino-JaPanese 
War  in  1937,  the  requirement  that  every  educated  person  must  spend  at  least 
some  time  with  the  peasantry  in  the  People’s  Republic  has  enabled  many 
Chinese  intellectuals  to  know  them  intimately  and  at  first  hand.  Here  are 
testimonies  from  two  successful  collectors: 

In  the  Yi  Mountains  area,  people  would  frequently  recommend  to 
us  those  whom  they  considered  to  be  good  storytellers.  Such  nar¬ 
rators  could  keep  on  telling  stories  for  three  days  and  three  nights 
without  exhausting  their  repertoires.  In  fact,  in  the  Yi  Mountains 
area,  one  [often]  found  good  narrators  with  strong  memories  in  small 
villages  of  twenty  or  thirty  families,  who  could  remember  every 
story  which  was  told  them,  and  retell  it  with  gusto.1 

When  people  chat  and  laugh  together  before  a  meeting,  you  have 
the  best  opportunity  to  collect  stories,  if  you  know  these  people  well. 
Often  one  person  telling  a  story  will  induce  another  to  do  the  same. 
Because  they  differ  from  each  other  in  character  and  experience, 

they  also  tell  different  [types]  of  stories - In  the  villages  .  .  .  during 

breaks  [between  working  hours]  young  people  often  ask  old  people 
to  tell  stories.  On  those  occasions,  the  storytellers  are  very  relaxed 
and  care-free,  and  the  stories  they  tell  are  unusually  vivid.2 3 

In  our  [field]  work,  the  most  common  informants  are  ordinary 
workers  and  peasants.  Almost  every  one  of  them  has  his  own  stories 
and  songs.  .  .  .  [Sometimes,]  capable  storytellers  may  have  been 
ignored  by  the  others.  For  instance,  when  we  first  arrived  at  Fu 
Village  to  draw  up  a  list  of  narrators  and  singers,  Chm  Ti  Nii  [an 
old  woman]  was  also  in  our  meeting.  When  the  crowd  named  on  y 
two  good  storytellers  and  I  said,  “that’s  too  few,”  she  immediately 
responded:  “Why?  What  do  you  have  to  fear?  Til  tell  stories  for 
you!”  .  .  .  Finally,  there  are  the  generally  recognized  ones,  such  as 
the  famous  folk  artists,  singers  and  storytellers. 


Since  the  collections  of  both  authors  consist  largely  in  marchen,  one  may 
safely  infer  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  stories  they  collected  were  tales. 


i  Tung^Chiin-lun  and  Ghiang  Yuan,  Tu  hsien  yuan  { Peking  [958)  p.  192 

*  Tung  Chiin-lun  and  Chiang  Yuan,  Shih  men  k  at  (Shanghai,  1955),  p.  146. 

3  Min-chien  wen-hsueh,  April  1955,  pp.  27  28. 
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Any  person  brought  up  in  traditional  China  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that, 
in  spite  (or  perhaps  because)  of  the  drabness  of  their  lives,  many  simple 
people  of  peasant  origin,  like  the  folk  everywhere  else,  enjoy  spinning  yarns 
and  cracking  jokes.  “Undoubtedly,”  one  enthusiastic  Chinese  folklorist  asserts, 
“innumerable  good  marchen  have  been  circulating  among  the  Han-Chinese 
for  centuries,  and  constitute  one  of  our  huge  cultural  legacies.”4 

One  reason  why  sufficient  interest  has  not  yet  been  shown  in  the  Chinese 
folktale  appears  to  be  the  belief  that  Chinese  tales  (if  they  are  tales  at  all) 
belong  by  and  large  with  a  totally  different  tradition.  This  opinion,  based 
probably  on  the  Indo-European  theory  of  Wilhelm  Grimm,  prevailed  in  the 
West  for  almost  one  century,  and  was  once  even  approved  and  encouraged 
by  some  sinologists.  How  could  Western  folklorists  feel  otherwise  when,  in 
studying  what  passed  for  Chinese  marchen,  they  found  so  many  anecdotes 
of  frightful  ghosts,  alluring  fox- women,  men  of  religion  transgressing  discipline, 
birds  singing  from  unhappy  memories  of  their  prior  human  lives,  jaunty 
tricks  of  the  eight  Taoist  immortals,  the  unfailing  prophecies  of  geomancers, 
and  the  like,  very  few  of  which  ever  appeared  in  (and  some  of  which  deliberate¬ 
ly  excluded  from)  their  indexes?  Do  the  Chinese  have  tales  comparable  and 
similar  to  those  of  the  West?  Do  the  Chinese  regard  all  folk  narrative  genres 
as  one  and  the  same?  Are  the  distinctions  between  the  myth,  the  legend  and 
the  marchen,  which  folklorists  have  observed  not  only  in  the  Indo-European 
tradition,  but  also  among  the  Trobrianders,  non-existent  in  China? 

I  am  not  concerned  here  with  theoretical  problems;  nor  can  I  confirm 
whether  or  not  the  Chinese  folk  were  aware  of  the  distinctions  between  the 
genres.  The  fact  that  terms  representing  the  respective  genres  have  not  been 
reported  from  China  does  not  mean  anything,  since  no  such  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  by  folklorists  who  really  knew  the  peasants  well.  Besides, 
in  view  of  the  diversity  of  dialects,  such  terms  must  have  varied  from  area 
to  area,  or  even  town  to  town.5  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  most 
serious  scholars  of  Chinese  narratives  were  well  aware  of  the  distinctions 
between  genres.  Marchen  were  to  them  tung-hua,  literally  stories  for  children, 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  other  types.  As  early  as  1922,  Feng  Fei,  in  an 
article  displaying  a  high  level  of  thoughtfulness  and  learning,  identified  tung- 
hua  with  fairy  tales,”  and  apologized  at  the  end  of  his  essay  for  having  in¬ 
cluded  myths  and  legends  in  his  discussion  since  he  had  originally  planned 
to  write  a  much  more  comprehensive  study.6  On  the  same  page  as  the  above 
note  was  an  abstract  of  an  article  from  the  prestigious  Ch’en  pao  fu  chien,  which 
divided  folk  narratives  into  shen-hua  (mythos  =  myth),  ch’uan-shuo  (saga  = 
egend),  ku-shih  (logos  =  anecdote),  and  t’ung-hua  (marchen  =  fairy  tale). 
The  last  type  (i.e.,  marchen),  it  emphasized,  stresses  story  elements,  not 
characters,  and  is  purely  “literary”  (i.e.,  fictional)  in  nature.  Chao  Ching-shen, 
indisputably  one  of  the  greatest  Chinese  authorities,  wrote  a  book  entitled 
T  ung-hua  hsueh  ABC  (Introduction  to  Studies  in  the  Marchen),  in  which  he 
described  the  myth  as  the  “serious  story”  and  the  marchen  as  the  “play  [sic] 


4  T’an  Ta-hsien,  Min-chien  wen-hsueh  san  lun  (Kwangchow,  1959),  p.  27. 

5  One  folklorist  has  equated  “marchen”  with  ta  t’ou  t’ien  hua  in  some  Wu  dialects.  Chao 
Ching-shen  has  suggested  that  pai  lung-men-chen  means  telling  tales  in  Szechuan 

‘  Fu-nii  tsa-chih  8.8:71  (1922). 
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story.’  7  Lin  Lan,  known  for  her  conscientiousness,  singled  out  a  number  of 
collections  among  the  thirty-seven  that  she  published  and  called  them  t’ung- 
hua ,8  All  of  them  consist  almost  entirely  in  march en  whereas  those  with  titles 
suggestive  of  the  other  genres9  contain  very  few  tales.  The  difference  between 
myths,  legends,  and  marchen  are  evidently  still  observed  and  respected  by 
the  best  Chinese  authorities.  There  have  been  many  articles  on  myths  and 
legends,  for  instance,  by  the  members  of  the  Institute  of  Ethnology  of  the 
Academia  Sinica,  which  deal  only  with  myths  and  legends,  without  confusing 
them  with  tales.  In  studying  the  folk  narratives  of  the  Vataan  Ami,  Wang 
Sung-hsing  distinguishes  the  legend  from  the  tale  in  words  reminiscent  of  the 
traditional  Western  view.10 

Some  of  the  best  collectors  of  Chinese  tales,  it  may  be  added,  did  not  mingle 
the  genres  but  recorded  Chinese  marchen  in  circumstances  under  which  tales 
are  usually  told.  One  good  example  is  Adele  M.  Fielde.  She  complained  that 
“there  is  such  dissimilarity  between  oriental  and  occidental  modes  of  thought 
that  the  Aryan  translator  needs  to  undergo  a  sort  of  atavism.”  But  the 
examples  she  cited  in  this  article  were  all  legends,  presumably  of  literary 
origin.* 11  Her  Chinese  Fairy  Tales,  based  on  what  she  had  heard  or  overheard 
in  Swatow,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  marchen  and  joke  types  now  still 
circulating  in  China  and  analogous  to  their  Western  counterparts.  Richard 
Wilhelm  was  evidently  aware  of  the  genres.  In  His  Chinesische  Volksmarchen, 
he  called  ten  percent  of  his  entries  “Ammen-und  Kinder-marchen.”12  A.  L. 
Shelton  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  collection  of  pure  folktales  from  Tibet,  because 
he  had  ignored  the  preponderant  religious  literature  there  but  gathered  his 
data  “around  their  campfires  at  night  and  in  their  black  tents  high  up  in  the 
mountains.”13  Chinese  folklorists  seem  to  have  had  similar  experiences.  Those 
who  were  active  during  the  dozen  years  or  so  before  the  Sino-Japanese  War 
almost  all  described  the  sources  of  the  marchen  which  they  published  as  older 
relatives,  school  teachers,  servants,  and  the  like,  narrating  during  leisure 
time,  especially  during  summer  nights  in  the  family  courtyard.  The  active 
tale  collectors  of  more  recent  dates  all  referred  to  surroundings  familiar  to 
folklorists  in  other  parts  of  the  world: 

I  usually  collected  folk  songs,  riddles,  and  folktales  when  the  laboring 
people  were  working  or  resting  (including  the  slack  winter  season 
and  holidays).  The  latter  occasions  were  better  than  the  former 
because  the  people  had  more  time  and  could  talk  freely  during 
winter  and  holidays.  Besides,  they  were  at  their  happiest  during  the 
slack  seasons  and  holidays  when  .  .  .  they  needed  entertainment,  and 
wanted  to  tell  stories,  crack  jokes,  or  say  something  [else]  for 
amusement.14 


7  Chao  Ching-shen,  T’ung-hua  hsueh  ABC  (Shanghai,  1928),  p.  3. 
s  Lin  Lan  (15)  (2)  (33)  (14)  (16)  (12)  (36).  Some  of  the  entries  in  these  collections  are 

anecdotes  • 

9  For  example,  Lin  Lan  (17)  (18)  (19)  (35)  (22)  (24). 
i°  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  Ethnology  14:126  (Fall  1962). 

11  JAFL  8:185  (1895). 

12  Richard  Wilhelm,  Chinesische  Volksmarchen  (Jena,  1919),  p.  2. 

Albert  L.  Shelton,  Tibetan  Folk  Tales  (New  York,  1925),  p.  vii. 

14  Jen-min  wen-hsueh,  June  1950,  p.  45. 
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Her  [Chin  Ti  Nit's]  stories  were  mostly  children's  tales  .  .  .  which 
were  not  always  related  in  front  of  large  crowds,  but  were  [usually] 
brought  to  life  during  long  wintry  nights  when  mothers  watched 
their  children  by  the  bedside.15 

The  term  “folktale”  reminds  one  of  many  [familiar]  scenes  in  the 
villages.  In  summer  nights  .  .  .  many  people  assemble  in  well-leveled 
yards  chatting,  gossiping.  In  winter,  on  the  warm  brick-beds,  women 
are  sewing,  talking.  .  ,16 

From  the  delineation  of  the  essential  features  of  Chinese  tales  by  another 
known  collector,  one  may  see  that  Chinese  tales  have  many  features  in  com¬ 
mon  with  tales  everywhere  else : 

The  folktale  usually  shows  certain  traditional  ways  of  expression  in 
structure,  style,  and  form;  such  as,  definite  ways  of  structure  (the 
honest  poor  man  is  lucky,  the  coveteous  rich  man  has  bad  luck, 
and  so  on),  the  recurrence  of  certain  themes  (strange  happenings, 
magic  objects,  helpful  magic  beasts,  and  so  on),  “step-by-step” 
development  of  action  (three  questions,  three  obstacles,  three 
adventures,  and  so  on),  and  traditional  narrative  formulas  (“in 
the  old  days,”  “long,  long  ago,”  “nine  mountains  and  nine  peaks, 
nine  twists  and  turns  [of  a  river]”)  .  .  ,17 

From  the  above,  one  must  admit  that  Chinese  tales  are  not  so  far  apart 
from,  but  are  comparable  to,  tales  circulating  between  India  and  Ireland. 
One  of  our  greatest  predecessors,  Walter  Anderson,  has  in  fact  identified 
many  Chinese  tale  types  with  AT  types.  The  wrong  impression  once  pre¬ 
dominant  among  Western  folklorists  was  probably  created  by  the  presentation 
of  all  Chinese  myths,  legends,  and  anecdotes  as  marchen  (there  has  evidently 
been  no  misunderstanding  about  Chinese  animal  tales  and  jokes).  Only 
through  an  index  that,  among  the  wonder  tales,  includes  only  the  marchen 
but  excludes  the  other  genres  can  the  Chinese  folktale  be  truly  understood 
and  studied  in  the  light  of  the  international  tradition. 

It  is  for  this  above-stated  purpose  that  this  Index  has  been  compiled. 

I  realize  that,  whereas  it  is  not  difficult  to  set  Chinese  myths  apart, 
distinguishing  Chinese  legends  from  tales  calls  for  vigilance.  Classification 
is  not  always  foolproof,  even  in  the  exact  sciences.  In  folk  narratives,  where 
variation  is  not  the  exception  but  the  rule  and  where  many  large  gaps  still 
exist  in  our  knowledge,  such  an  effort  cannot  be  infallible. '  Besides,  legends 
far  outnumber  tales  in  China,  and  many  Chinese  tales  have  their  origins  in 
legends,  especially  local  legends.  Ancient  literary  versions  of  tale  types, 
especially  those  retold  by  professional  raconteurs,  frequently  alluded  to 
specific  personal  and  place  names  in  order  to  arouse  interest.  Even  genuine 
oral  tales  are  sometimes  localized  (though  rarely  with  local  color),  and  name 
individuals  (though  names  such  as  Wu  the  Loyal  and  Chang  the  Third  are 
not  much  different  in  purport  from  Hans  or  Gretchen).  Nevertheless,  the  vast 


16  Min-chien  wen-hsueh,  April  1955,  p.  28. 

lr’  Tung  Chun-lun  and  Chiang  Yuan,  Shih  men  k’ai,  p.  146. 

17  Min-chien  wen-hsueh,  June  1962,  p.  99. 
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majority  of  the  Chinese  oral  tales  can  be  separated  from  legends  not  only 
by  their  tone  or  mood,  but  also  by  their  social  function  and  cultural  roles. 
Stories  based  primarily  on  superstitions  really  believed  by  a  large  fraction  ol 
illiterate  Chinese  peasantry  (and  sometimes  even  by  the  literate)  not  many 

years  ago - such  as  the  fox  (badger) ,  the  ghost,  the  dragon,  geomancy,  forms 

of  divination,  and  the  like - are  clearly  legends.  Care  has  been  taken  to 

exclude  all  such  narrative  types  unless  the  superstition  plays  only  a  minor  role 
and  is  treated  in  a  joking  manner.  Stories  always  attributed  to  only  one  or  two 
historical  or  pseudo-historical  characters  or  concerned  with  presumably  real 
events  have  also  been  left  out.  Those  which  are  based  on,  or  designed  to 
illustrate,  various  religious  teachings,  such  as  reincarnation,  retribution, 
discipline  and  breach  of  discipline,  trials  of  the  faithful  or  unfaithful  by  gods, 
and  so  on,  are  religious  legends  or  myths  and  consequently  ignored  here. 
Stories  that  are  essentially  (not  just  incidentally)  etiological,  meant  primarily 
to  explain  local  landscapes  or  closely  concerned  with  the  alleged  origin  or 
history  of  a  tribe,  are  also  ruled  out.18  Besides  obvious  legends  and  myths, 
other  groups  of  stories  barred  from  this  index  include  those  designed  primarily 
to  explain  the  meanings  of  bird  and  animal  songs,  those  concerned  mainly 
with  the  interests  and  problems  of  certain  particular  professions  (carpenters, 
masons,  etc.),  dull  anecdotes,  and  single-motif  wonder  stories.  Another  large 
group  not  registered  herein  consists  in  stories  based  on  the  subtleties  of  the 
Chinese  language,  especially  classical  poetry.  Most  of  them,  conceivably, 
could  not  have  appealed  strongly  to  the  illiterate  and  must  have  been  invented 
by  the  literati.  Those  having  to  do  with  homelier  expressions  and  agreeing 
with  a  motif  of  type  1696  are  listed  under  that  type.  Also  covered  in  this  work 
are  the  earlier  forms  of  prolific  types,  and  legends  whose  nuclear  motifs  are 
identical  with19  or  very  similar  to20  the  essential  motifs  of  international 
types.  Modern  literary  works  based  on,  and  imitative  of,  folktales  are,  how¬ 
ever  mostly  left  out  laecause  of  limitation  in  space. 

The  production  of  such  an  index  in  line  and  thus  comparable  with  the 
indexes  of  other  nations  has  been  made  easier  now  than  it  would  have  been  a 
generation  or  so  ago  because,  between  the  establishment  of  the  People  s 
Republic  in  1949  and  the  Cultural  Revolution  in  1966,  a  very  large  body  of 
folk  narratives  were  recorded  and  published  in  China.  The  classification  and 
registration  of  these  narratives  would  be  enough  justification  for  an  index, 
if  not  for  the  additional  reason  that  they  are  indispensable  to  a  comparative 
study  of  Chinese  and  international  tales.  Many  of  them,  for  one  thing,  were 
gathered  around  the  periphery  of  China,  or  among  the  national  minorities. 
They  are  usually  closer  to  the  international  types  on  the  one  hand,  and 
undeniably  connected  with  their  Han-Chinese  counterparts  on  the  other 
Take  for  instance,  the  tales  of  Tibet,  which  even  a  cursory  examination  will 


is  The  flood  stories  of  the  national  minorities,  for  instance,  are  excluded  because  they 
were  often  told  seriously  a,  a  par,  of  national  history,  while  the  H.n-Chmese  flood  stone. 
i'82'iA*')  are  included  because  of  the  frequently  light-hearted,  casual  tone. 

i^or  instance,  versions  of  the  Cowherd  and  Spinning  Maid  legend  that  possess  such 
elements  L  the  swan  maiden,  the  lost  wife  and/or  the  husband’s  search  of  type  400.  The 
same  is  true  of  400D.  Of  the  innumerable  Chinese  stories  with  supernatura  wives 
naramours  only  a  small  fraction  is  listed  here.  „  . 

so  Cf.  versions  of  Liang  Shan-po  and  Chu  Ying-t’ai  under  type  970A. 
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show  to  be  intimately  allied  with  the  international  tradition.  Yet  the  Tibetan 
tradition  is  inseparable  from  the  Han-Chinese  tradition,  as  any  reader  of 
T  ’ien  Hai-yen’s  learned  essay21  must  acknowledge  and  any  user  of  this  Index 
will  admit.22  Other  examples  are  Uighur  tales  and  Thai  tales.  The  former 
are  admittedly  related  to  West  Asian  traditions  and  the  latter,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  to  the  Indie.  Yet  both  are  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  Han- 
Chinese  tales.23 

Other  reasons  why  these  narratives  can  provide  the  bridges  between  China 
and  the  Western  countries  are  the  investigations  made  in  some  provinces 
in  West  China,  hitherto  almost  completely  ignored,  and  the  discovery  of  many 
animal  tales,  hitherto  believed  to  be  very  rare  in  China.  Kansu,  in  Northwest 
China,  for  instance,  has  always  been  an  important  link  in  East-West  trade  and 
communications.  The  tales  recorded  in  that  province  in  the  195CFs  probably 
reveal  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  but  they  are  nonetheless  of  great  significance. 
Szechuan,  Kuangsi  and  Yunnan  in  Southwest  China,  where  many  races 
live  side  by  side,  should  have  been  rich  mines  of  information;  they  were 
scarcely  touched,  though,  before  1937.  Collections  of  tales  from  these  provinces 
are  far  from  adequate,  but  they  can  give  readers  precious  insight  into  the 
interactions  between  the  folk  narrative  traditions  of  the  Han-Chinese  and  the 
other  races.  As  for  the  animal  tales,  many  of  which  were  recorded  among  the 
Han-Chinese,  a  brief  examination  of  types  1 — 298  in  this  index  will  show  their 
closeness  to  their  westerly  counterparts.  Some  critics  of  folk  narratives  published 
m  the  People’s  Republic  might  denounce  them  as  fabrications,  since  most  of 
these  types  were  never  known  in  China  before  1937.  Such  a  charge,  I  am  sure, 
would,  be  completely  groundless  because  very  few  Western  animal  tales  besides 
Aesop’s  fables  have  been  translated  into  Chinese,  neither  edition  of  the  Types 
of  the  Folktale  is  known  in  China,  and  we  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  invent 
tales  that  happen  to  be  equivalent  or  very  near  to  existing  types.  Besides,  some 
of  these  animal  tales  can  be  traced  back  to  ancient  Chinese  literature. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  by-products  of  this  index  may  be  the  light  it  will  throw 
on  the  nature  of  folk  narrative  collection  work  in  the  Peopled  Republic  of 
China.  This  book  is  not  concerned  with  the  so-called  “New  Folklore,”  which 
consists  entirely  in  legends.  That  some  of  these  “new”  stories  have  been  unduly 
retouched  is  a  fact  acknowledged  and  criticized  by  the  Chinese  collectors 
themselves.  So  far  as  traditional  tales  are  concerned,'  I  can  find  but  very  few 
serious  modifications  of  plots,  for  otherwise  versions  published  in  the  1 950’s 
and  1960’s  could  not  have  been  analyzed  together  with,  and  represented  by 
the  same  code  and  numbers  as,  versions  published  in  the  earlier  period, 
deological  trimmings  are  of  course  quite  common;  radical  changes  in  essential 
story  elements,  as  most  of  the  publications  of  those  years  insisted,  are  in- 
requent.  As  compared  with  collections  of  the  earlier,  Republican  period 
those  coming  out  after  1950  may  appear  different  to  some  readers  not  because 
ti  aditional  folk  narratives  had  been  extensively  revised,  but  because  they 


21  Introduction  to  Chin  yii  feng-huang  (Shanghai,  1961) 

(.696qeinaShei,„t",;!  Ts, “  tYP^"Y  H“-Ch‘”~  .<upid-so„-i„-la„  ,alc 

22  Cf.  my  Cinderella  Cycle  in  China  and  Indo-China  (FFC  213),  pp.  16—18.  Some  tales  from 

.  in  iang  (e.g.,  Jarring,  I,  54  72)  are  based  on  motifs  very  familiar  to  the  Han  tales. 
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had  been  scrupulously  selected  for  publication.  Jokes,  most  popular  and 
numerous  in  the  Republican  period,  for  instance,  were  collected  only  among 
the  national  minorities.  Han-Chinese  tales  which  depict  the  triumph  and 
cunning  of  certain  literati,  usually  at  the  expense  of  small  traders  and  peasants, 
so  well  liked  under  the  ancien  regime  (as  they  still  are  in  Taiwan),  rarely 
saw  the  light  again.  Tales  which  have  some  bearings  on  class  struggle,  such 
as  types  465  and  1568,  began  to  loom  large.  Such  types  were  not  unknown 
during  the  Republican  period,  however,  and  a  comparison  of  the  versions 
published  in  China  before  and  after  1950  may  help  settle  some  issues  of  the 
controversy. 

In  addition  to  covering  more  recent  publications  from  China,  this  index 
also  scans  major  works  of  classical  Chinese  literature  which  may  use  or  include 
folktales.  The  Chinese  have  been  literate  almost  since  the  beginning  of  their 
history,  and  their  written  tradition  has  never  been  completely  interrupted. 
Whereas  most  of  classical  Chinese  literature  include  some  traditional  lore, 
descriptions  of  manners,  customs,  events,  rituals,  etc.,  and  brief  accounts  of 
legends,  myths,  and  anecdotes,  it  may  also  contain  tales  that  are  still  cir¬ 
culating  in  China,  and  sometimes  the  earlier  forms  of  such  tales.  Frozen  for 
so  many  centuries  in  writing,  some  of  these  ancient  tales  are  now  told  in 
China  as  adages  and  proverbs,  usually  taken  for  granted  and  therefore  almost 
never  recorded  as  tales  by  collectors.  They  are  definitely  a  part  of  the  Chinese 
narrative  heritage,  though,  and  are  thus  included  in  this  index.  Some  of  them, 
readers  may  notice,  bear  close  resemblances  to  Western  types.24  Because  of  the 
haphazard  nature  of  most  of  the  collection  work  in  China,  the  absence  of  an 
ancient  tale  from  modern  collections  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  that  it  does  not 
circulate  now  among  the  folk.  For  instance,  I  personally  knew  of  oral  versions 
of  13 34 A,  1375A*,  and  1375B*  when  I  was  in  China,  although  they  were 
recorded  only  in  ancient  literature.  Discarding  such  tale  types  would  be  doing 
the  Chinese  narrative  tradition  injustice.  I  realize,  of  course,  the  danger  of 
passing  off  literary  types  that  were  never  known  to  the  peasantry,  and  have 
therefore  selected  only  those  that  appear  to  me  either  “folksy”  or  analogous  to 
established  types.  These  that  are  too  subtle  or  reflect  primarily  the  life  of 
the  educated  upper  class  are,  of  course,  not  listed  in  this  index.25 

The  chief  problem  in  surveying  classical  Chinese  literature  is  its  enormous 
volume.  I  am  ruling  out  religious  literature,  since  the  forte  of  both  Taoist 
and  Buddhist  literature  is  the  legend,  which  is  not  my  province.  But  even  with¬ 
out  these  leviathans,  the  amount  of  reading  which  a  thorough  search  would 
require  is  too  much  for  one  single  man.  Possible  corpora  where  Chinese  tales 
may  occasionally  turn  up  include  not  only  prose  fiction,  drama,  professional 
storytellers’  copies,  and  other  works  recognized  as  literature,  but  also  ts’ung-shu 
(collectanea),  local  histories,  formal  histories,  anecdote  books,  works  of 
proto-science,  ancient  philosophers,  and  so  on;  and  one  look  at  the  ts’ung-shu 
alone  in  a  major  library  could  sober  up  any  ambitious  researcher.  Realizing 
the  danger  of  claiming  comprehensiveness  but  falling  far  short  of  the  professed 
goal,  I  have  limited  myself  to  the  major  collections  of  pi-chi  hsiao-shuo  and 


24  Take,  for  instance,  types  101*, 

25  A  few  jokes  that  seem  to  be  on 
nevertheless  included  here. 


160A*,  246A*,  1 241 B,  1280*. 

the  border  line  (such  as  types  1565 A  and  1572J*)  are 
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important  masterpieces  of  Chinese  prose  fiction,  drama,  and  professional 
storytellers’  working  copies.  There  are  references  in  this  work  to  a  few  local 
histories  and  the  like,  but  these  represent  only  the  result  of  incidental  research, 
usually  in  connection  with  certain  specific  topics,  not  a  part  of  an  over-all, 
systematic  effort.  Of  the  innumerable  works  of  professional  storytellers,  I 
have  had  to  give  up  most  of  those  which  appeared  in  this  century.26  In  fact, 
in  regard  to  classical  Chinese  literature,  my  aim  has  only  been  adequacy. 
I  have  concentrated  on  collections  with  modern  reprints  easiest  of  access  and 
famous  individual  works  likely  to  be  known  to,  and  to  have  influenced,  the 
folk.  It  is  possible  that  further  search  in  Chinese  haystacks  may  yield  more 
needles,  but  limitations  in  time  and  resources  have  not  allowed  me  to  indulge 
in  such  labors.  The  principal  province  for  any  folktale  research  is  the  oral 
tradition  and,  in  regard  to  modern  Chinese  books,  periodicals,  and  even 
newspapers  that  may  contain  oral  tales,  I  have  tried  to  be  as  thorough  as  I 
can.  I  have  consulted  almost  all  the  major  libraries  with  sizeable  Chinese 
collections  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Europe  that  have  kindly  permitted  me  to  examine 
their  holdings.  Without  an  opportunity  to  search  through  the  libraries  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China,  the  number  of  Chinese  publications  directly 
related  to  the  oral  tradition  as  listed  in  the  bibliography  is  not  likely  to  be 
substantially  increased.  A  few  collections  in  the  other  languages  not  used 
for  this  study  are  either  unavailable,  or  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  me  (such  as 
Russian). 

Bringing  Chinese  foktales  in  line  with  the  international  tradition  entails 
of  course  the  use  of  AT  numbers.  In  this  effort,  I  have  again  followed 
the  general  practice:  a  type  without  any  explanation  after  the  title  indicates 
versions  almost  completely  in  accord  with  the  descriptions  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  Types  of  the  Folktale.  Titles  followed  by  descriptions  of  plots 
indicate  Chinese  oicotypes,  or  regional  developments  and  deviations  from 
the  established  types.  Where  the  deviations  are  quite  considerable,  I  have 
ventured  to  use  after  the  respective  type  numbers  letters  not  found  in  the 
above  edition  to  suggest  new  subtypes.  For  types  not  represented  in  the  above 
edition,  I  have  used  the  numbers  appearing  in  Thompson  and  Roberts,  Heda 
Jason,  and  H.  Ikeda  if  the  Chinese  types  are  identical  to,  or  closely  resemble, 
types  seemingly  peculiar  to  the  Indie,  Jewish  and  Japanese  traditions.  As  far 
as  I  am  aware,  I  have  used  only  one  number  (1703)  not  used  by  Aarne  and 
Thompson,  or  the  above  authorities.  This  of  course  means  that  many 
peculiarly  Chinese  tales  have  been  registered  as  subtypes,  many  of  which  are 
followed  by  an  asterisk.  The  majority  of  such  subtypes,  I  trust,  are  similar 
in  general  theme  and  mood  to  the  types  and  subtypes  recognized  by  Aarne  and 
Thompson.  Like  Thompson  and  Roberts,  I  feel  that  one  or  two  versions  do 
not  make  a  type,  and  have  therefore  adopted  the  number  three  as  the  minimum 
number  of  versions  which  each  peculiarly  Chinese  type  must  have.  The  only 
exceptions  are  themes  which,  to  my  limited  knowledge,  have  appeared  in  the 


26  The  greatest  collection  of  such  literature,  carried  out  of  China  by  Liu  Pan-nung  and 
now  deposited^  at  the  Academia  Sinica  in  Taipei,  has  been  microfilmed.  But  the  copy  in 
the  Harvard  Yenching  Library  is  so  poor  in  quality  that  it  hurt  my  eyes  badly.  As  a  result, 
only  works  with  titles  suggestive  of  folktale  themes  were  examined. 
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literatures  of  other  countries;27  formula  tales,  most  of  which  are  found  in 
nursery  rhymes;  and  tale  types  of  which  I  am  sure  there  are  still  unrecorded 
versions.28  Some  of  the  Chinese  tale  types  with  only  one  or  two  versions,  I 
realize,  may  also  exist  in  countries  where  no  systematic  indexing  has  been 
made.  But  time  and  space  both  compel  me  to  take  a  calculated  risk. 

Every  folktale  type  index,  as  my  colleagues  all  know,  is  a  laborious,  time- 
consuming  job.  The  difficulties  in  making  this  index,  however,  have  been 
compounded  by  two  problems  which  seem  to  be  thornier  and  more  serious  in 
China  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  first  problem  is  plagiarism.  Re¬ 
production  of  a  tale  without  adequate  bibliographical  data  was  not  an  un¬ 
common  practice  in  China,  sometimes  even  among  respectable  publishers. 
The  idea  that  somebody  elseJs  writing  is  as  inviolable  as  his  estate  has  never 
been  taken  as  seriously  in  China  as  in  the  West.  Besides,  to  many  Chinese 
writers,  folk  literature  is  common  property.  It  is  to  be  enjoyed  but  not  solemnly 
studied  as  a  science.  This  may  be  why,  even  in  the  Peopled  Republic,  where 
plagiarism  was  denounced  again  and  again  as  a  crime,  the  same  tale  could 
appear  in  two  or  more  publications  without  due  notice.  Reprints  of  this  type 
are  not  too  hard  to  detect,  because  no  effort  has  been  made  at  disguising, 
and  the  title  of  the  tale,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  text  usually  remain 
the  same  as  at  their  first  appearance.  Besides,  the  process  of  reproduction  often 
follows  the  usual  Chinese  route:  from  periodical  (or  newspaper)  to  a  book 
and  then  to  a  collection  devoted  to  a  genre,  a  city,  a  province,  or  a  nationality. 
In  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan,  though,  plagiarism  can  be  cleverly  disguised. 
In  publications  emanating  from  these  places,  the  names  of  the  authors  may 
be  removed,  the  titles  altered,  and  sometimes  even  the  wording  (generally 
in  non-essential  passages)  slightly  revised.  To  be  sure,  some  publications 
in  China  before  1937  sometimes  also  resorted  to  such  tricks.  But  after  1949, 
they  have  become  rampant  among  Chinese  merchants  outside  of  China.  Since 
I  do  not  want  to  mislead  readers  as  to  the  actual  number  of  variants  of  a  type, 
I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  trying  to  equate  identical  texts  and  point 
out  certain  or  probable  thefts.  I  have  had  quite  a  bit  of  success,  I  believe, 
with  publications  from  the  Peopled  Republic  of  China,  but  cannot  say  with 
equal  certainty  about  books  before  1937  or  those  from  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan, 
and  Singapore.  However,  types  with  only  three  versions  or  appealing  primarily 
to  Western  readers,  many  of  whom  presumably  cannot  read  Chinese,  have 
been  especially  thoroughly  checked  and  should  contain  very  lew,  if  any, 
errors. 

I  know  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  best  thing  would  be  to  discard 
all  the  unreliable  works.  This  would  save  much  time  and  space,  but  cannot  be 
done  for  the  second,  related  problem:  the  easy  accessibility  of  the  irresponsible 
reprints  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  reliable  originals  m  American  (and 
other)  libraries.  Many  Chinese  folklore  collections  and  periodicals  printed  m 
China  before  1937  are,  to  be  sure,  available  now  in  reprints  from  Taiwan 
Though  unfortunately  often  defective  in  bibliographical  data).  But  many 
others  are  still  not  available  outside  of  China.  Some  obviously  derivative  books 


27  See  types  220B,  881B,  923C,  1246A*. 

22  For  instance,  types  297C,  1681B*,  1334A, 


1698E*,  1703G,  1960M*. 
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of  this  period  have  to  be  studied,  consequently,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more 
complete  picture.29  Of  the  publications  dated  after  1949,  I  have  had  to  read 
and  analyze  most  of  the  secondary,  irresponsible  collections  from  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore,  because  in  many  libraries  outside  of  China  they  are  the  only 
ones  available  to  the  public.  A  case  in  point  is  the  nine-volume  set  edited  by 
Sung  Che,  entirely  derivative  but  in  many  libraries  one  of  the  few  anthologies 
of  recently  recorded  Chinese  folktales  on  the  shelf.  For  the  convenience  of 
readers,  such  derivative  works  have  to  be  studied  and,  whenever  possible, 
traced  back  to  their  usually  inaccessible  origins. 

In  short,  one  who  indexes  Chinese  tales  has  to  play  the  sleuth,  and  plod 
through  works  which  he  may  not  like  or  trust.  In  spite  of  his  strenuous  effort, 
he  may  not  always  succeed.  A  great  deal  of  informal  classical  Chinese  literature, 
for  instance,  have  serious  textual  problems  and  display  a  lackadaisical  attitude 
towards  sources  and  quotations.  Consequently,  texts  of  the  same  work  in¬ 
cluded  in  different  collections  may  vary  substantially  in  content.  A  version 
allegedly  cited  from  a  certain  source  may  depart  considerably  from  its  original, 
whereas,  on  account  of  the  extreme  brevity  of  language,  versions  known  to  be 
drawn  from  different  sources  may  appear  almost,  sometimes  even  exactly, 
the  same.  To  compound  the  difficulty,  some  of  the  ancient  works  could  only 
be  used,  but  not  xeroxed,  in  the  libraries.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that 
there  may  be  duplications  among  the  entries  from  classical  literature.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  innumerable  reprints,  paraphrases  and  translations 
of  famous  old  Chinese  tales  have  been  deliberately  omitted  here  in  order  to 
save  space.  Fortunately,  types  with  substantial  numbers  of  classical  versions 
form  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total. 

There  is  still  another  problem  that  afflicts  the  Chinese  index-maker:  Chinese 
tales,  as  compared  with  European  tales,  are  far  more  mercurial  in  form  and 
entangled  in  structure.  As  readers  of  this  index  will  undoubtedly  discover, 
one  Chinese  tale  can  be  composed  of  several  AT  types,  or  parts  of  these  types. 
Sometimes  when  one  AT  type  is  almost  always  followed  by  another  (such  as 
types  126  and  78),  one  may  even  wonder  whether  the  more  complex  Chinese 
form  may  be  older  and  the  AT  types  may  represent  later,  fragmented  versions. 
Because  of  the  primary  purpose  of  this  index,  however,  I  have  tried  con¬ 
sistently  to  adapt  Chinese  types  to  AT  types  rather  than  the  other  way  around. 
This  practice  has  led  to  the  placing  of  the  same  tale  sometimes  under  four 
or  five  types  and  the  same  entry  repeated  as  many  times.  This  and  the  other 
factors  described  in  the  preceding  pages  have  combined  to  make  the  writing 
of  this  book  a  very  long,  arduous  task. 

An  index  of  this  kind,  though,  is  not  just  extended  drudgery,  meant  to  be 
consulted  occasionally  by  an  unusually  keen  student  in  a  library.  It  also  has 
its  compensations.  Since  the  Chinese  folktale  was  so  little  known  and  studied 
in  the  West,  one  may  examine  a  number  of  famous  folk  narrative  theories 
formulated  without  any  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  folktale  in  the  light  of  this 
index  to  see  if  such  theories  still  apply.  The  most  obvious  one  is  of  course  Von 
Sydow’s  theory  of  the  oicotype,  the  basic  concept  of  which  this  volume  ap¬ 
parently  confirms.  The  Chinese  tale  types  that  have  shown  a  tendency  to 


29  The  most  important  example  is  Chu  Yu-tsun’s  Min-chien  ch'ii-shih  ch’uan-chi  (Shanghai, 
1933),  which  apparently  drew  from  some  sources  unavailable  to  me. 
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deviate  from  the  international  norms  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 

1)  Those  that  show  a  bolder  fancy  and  a  greater  delight  in  the  marvelous. 
Two  examples  of  this  group  are,  I  believe,  types  513  and  465A,  both  of  which 
have  far  more  extraordinary  companions  and  powers  and  consequently  more 
complications. 

2)  Those  that  result  from  a  radically  different  cultural  background.  The 
majority  of  Chinese  types  that  preserve  the  same  essential  action  and  idea,  but 
depart  from  the  Western  versions  in  some  obvious  details  (such  as  the  perpe¬ 
trator  of  the  action),  belong  with  this  group.  The  clever  Renard  the  Fox 
becomes  the  clever  rabbit  (hare) ;  the  lion  gives  way  to  the  tiger;  the  princess 
often  turns  into  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man;  the  parson  (priest)  is  always 
replaced  by  the  Buddhist  monk;  the  Virgin  Mary  shows  up  as  the  Goddess 
of  Mercy;  sibling  rivalry  plays  a  more  dominant  role;  the  helpful  deity  is 
frequently  a  dragon  king,  and  so  on.  Chinese  culture,  one  may  add,  is  known 
for  its  penchant  to  assimilate  and  modify,  not  blindly  accept,  whatever  it 
borrows.  That  so  many  international  tales  remain  largely  intact  in  China  is  a 
testimony  to  their  universal  qualities. 

3)  Those  that  reflect  the  changes  in  a  certain  stage  in  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  certain  international  types,  or  the  changes  peculiar  to  some  Asian 
redactions.  Two  examples  are  the  prolific  types  of  313A  and  400A.  In  both 
of  them,  few  versions  possess  the  motifs  of  Part  I  given  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  Types.  Does  this  mean  that  the  first  part  was  not  original  to,  but  a 
later  accretion  of,  both  types?  Or  do  the  Chinese  versions  take  after  certain 
Asian  traditions?  For  instance,  Indie  versions  of  400A  seem  to  be  also  weak 
in  the  opening  part.  Any  problem  which  inquiries  of  this  type  may  give  rise  to, 
of  course,  cannot  be  solved  without  thorough  investigations. 

Many  Chinese  folktales,  in  other  words,  provide  a  fertile  field  for  students 
of  oicotypes.  Whether  they  vary  more  or  less  from  the  international,  standard 
forms,  they  will  provide  valuable  data  to  scholars  who  are  interested  in  the 
influence  of  folk  mores  and  customs  on,  as  well  as  distribution  and  develop¬ 
ment  of,  tales. 

What  percentage  of  Chinese  tale  types  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  international  corpus?  Of  the  843  types  and  subtypes  listed  in  this  Index, 
only  268  appear  to  be  peculiarly  Chinese,  although  even  of  those,  a  few  may 
appear  to  be  not  very  far  apart  from  their  Western  counterparts  (cf.  1 341 
and  134 IB),  and  others  have  been  found  in  lands  near  China,  such  as  Vietnam. 
The  presence  of  so  many  international  types  in  China  certainly  cannot  be 
attributed  only  to  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  China  after  68  A.D., 
since  Chinese  Buddhist  literature  does  not  contain  so  many  folktales  as  Euro¬ 
pean  scholars  once  imagined.  Exchanges  in  trade  and  culture  between  China 
and  South  or  West  Asia,  settlement  of  Altaic-language  speaking  peoples  in 
West  China,  large  colonies  of  Indo-European  and  Semitic  peoples  in  the  coastal 
provinces,  the  westward  expansion  of  the  Chinese  Empire  during  its  heydays, 
and  the  invasion  of  China  by  waves  of  alien  races  from  the  West  may  have 
been  far  more  important  factors.  Transmission  through  “long  jumps”  as 
envisioned  by  Von  Sydow,  however,  probably  will  not  find  much  evidence  in 
this  work.  International  tale  types  located  almost  exclusively,  and  almost 
certainly  originating,  in  East  China  are,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  limited  in 
number.  Since  Chinese  versions  that  resemble  Indo-European  versions  the 
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most  have,  by  and  large,  been  recorded  along  or  close  to  China^s  western 
borders,  the  transmission  of  folktales  in  China  has  probably  followed  by  and 
large  the  wave-like  patterns  as  demonstrated  by  the  Finnish  School.  Besides, 
the  majority  of  Chinese  tale  types  seem  to  fall  into  regional  subdivisions, 
with  versions  nearer  each  other  displaying  more  similarities  —  a  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  the  basic  principle  of  the  historic-geographic  method.  The 
establishment  of  types  and  the  assumption  of  genres,  other  principal  tenets 
of  the  Finnish  School,  have  proved  to  be  indispensable  for  an  honest  study  of 
Chinese  folktales  from  a  universal  angle.  One  theory  advanced  by  one  of  our 
great  predecessors,  however,  does  not  appear  to  agree  completely  with  the 
findings  of  this  Index:  namely,  stories  usually  spread  from  peoples  with  a 
higher  cultural  level  to  those  of  the  lower  levels.  To  me,  there  appears  to  have 
been  constant  interchange  of  tales  between  the  Han-Chinese  and  the  minori¬ 
ties.  Many  tale  types  were  undoubtedly  started  by  the  Han-Chinese;  others 
perhaps  known  first  in  the  minority  areas.  Admittedly,  tales  of  the  latter 
group  may  have  originated  elsewhere  in  the  world  and  the  minority  nationali¬ 
ties  in  China  may  have  been  just  carriers.  But  from  the  evidence  presented 
in  this  book,  it  certainly  appears  that  folktale  transmission  in  China  has  been 
two-way,  not  one-way,  traffic. 

While  the  Chinese  tales  are  inseparable  from  the  world  tradition,  they  are 
also  clearly  Asian,  4  he  relative  fluidity  of  types  often  enabling  the  raconteur 
to  drag  in  other  types,  especially  at  the  end  or  the  beginning  of  a  narrative, 
is  of  course  reminiscent  of  Indie  tales,  although  Chinese  narratives  are  on  the 
whole  more  stable  in  structure  than  the  Indian.  The  admiration  for  wit  and 
cleverness,  another  characteristic  of  the  Indie  tradition,  is  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  China,  which  has  produced  even  more  such  tale  types.  As  in 
India,  the  dupes  in  the  stupid  ogre  tales  are  usually  human,  and  the  stupid 
son-in-law  is  a  common  butt.  Of  the  types  entered  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  Types  as  peculiar  to  India,  the  following  are  also  found  in  China: 

The  Jackal  as  Trouble-Maker30 
“Wash  Me”  before  Eating 
Other  Tricks  to  Escape  from  Captor 
The  Thief  and  the  Tiger 
The  Faithful  Dog  as  Security  for  a  Debt 
Tortoise  Lets  Self  Be  Carried  by  Eagle 
Birds  Fly  off  with  the  Net 

The  Crow  Helps  the  Deer  Escape  from  the  Snare 
The  Parrot  Pretends  to  be  God 
The  Elephant  and  the  Lark 
Hero  with  Life  Dependent  on  his  Sword 
The  Youth  on  a  Quest  for  His  Lost  Father 
The  King  and  the  Lamia 

The  Maiden  with  a  Separate  Soul  in  a  Necklace 
The  Journey  to  the  Deity  for  Advice 
The  Outcast  Queens  and  the  Ogress  Queen 
The  Quest  for  the  Wonderful  Flower  (Jewel) 


59* 

122G 

122Z 

177 

1 78B 

225A 

233B 

239 

243 

248A 

302B 

369 

411 

412 
461 A 
462 
467 


30  From  Thompson  and  Roberts,  Types  of  Indie  Oral  Tales  (FFC  180). 
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507C 

The  ! 

516B 

The  . 

535 

The  : 

546 

The  i 

567A 

The  : 

653B 

The  1 

855 

The  I 

856 

The 

881 A 

The 

896 

The 

923B 

The 

926A 

The 

95 1C 

The 

976A 

The 

1154 

The 

1164D 

The 

1525N 

The 

1633 

Joint 

1653D 

The 

1685 A 

The 

1692 

The 

2042C* 

Bite  < 

Restore  the  Maiden  to  Life 


The  above  list  seems  to  indicate  that,  whereas  the  influence  cf  the  Indie 
tradition  on  the  Chinese  is  certainly  far  less  than  what  Chinese  scholars  once 
envisioned  (even  in  the  above  types,  the  versions  that  approximate  the  Indie 
ones  the  most  come  mostly  from  the  minorities),  it  is  nevertheless  very  signifi¬ 
cant,  since  it  represents  almost  half  of  the  types  described  as  peculiarly  Indie 
in  the  second  edition.31 

Of  the  tale  types  which  India  has  in  common  with  East  Europe  and/or 
Turkey  (and  these  areas  only),  I  have  discovered  the  following  in  China: 

312A  The  Brother  Rescues  his  Sister  from  the  Tiger 

842  The  Man  Who  Kicked  aside  Riches 

91  OK  The  Precepts  and  the  Uriah  Letter 

916  The  Brothers  Guarding  the  King^s  Bedchamber  and  the  Snake 

942B  Sign  Language  Misunderstood 

980*  The  Painter  and  the  Architect 

1525G  The  Thief  Assumes  Disguises 

1525JX  “Those  Others  Did  It” 

1920F  He  Who  Says  “That's  a  Lie”  Must  Pay  a  Fine 

This  last  list  may  not  be  complete.  The  following  list,  designed  to  show  the 
presence  of  supposedly  East  European  oral  tale  types  in  China,  may  have 
even  more  gaps  in  it  because  of  my  very  limited  knowledge  of  East  European 

tales : 


44* 

51  *  ** 


The  Wolf  Claims  the  Sheep’s  Fleece 
Fox  as  Umpire  to  Divide  Cheese 


“  Excluding  formula  tale  types  with  only  one  version  each,  I  counted  eighty  such  types. 
Of  those,  type  462  has  been  found  also  in  French  Canada,  as  Professor  Luc  Lacourc.ere 

has  pointed  out. 
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68*  The  Fox  Jeers  at  the  Fox-Trap 
112*  Mice  Carry  the  Egg 

122N*  The  Donkey  Persuades  the  Wolf  to  Ride  on  his  Back  (Greek) 

160*  The  Woman  Betrays  the  Bears 

160A*  The  Pike  Caught  by  the  Fox 

162*  The  Man  Punishes  the  Wolf 

201E*  Dog  Does  Not  Spare  his  Life 

220A  The  Trial  of  the  Crow  by  the  Eagle 

222B  War  Between  Mouse  and  Sparrow 

224*  Crow  Borrows  Feathers 

232A*  Crow  Bespatters  Swan 

245  Tame  Bird  and  Wild  Bird 

313H*  Flight  from  the  Witch 

672D  The  Stone  of  the  Snake 

876  The  Clever  Maiden  and  the  Suitors 

911*  The  Dying  Father's  Counsel 

1441 C*  Father-in-Law  and  Daughter-in-Law 

1526B*  The  Thief  and  the  Parrot 

1542A  Return  for  Tools 

1571*  The  Servants  Punish  the  Master 

1642A  The  Borrowed  Coat 

1826  The  Parson  Flas  No  Need  to  Preach 


Whereas  most  of  the  above  tale  types  are  non-too-popular  and  often  limited 
to  the  national  minorities,  some  Jewish  tale  types  (or  their  analogues)  are 
widely  known  among  the  Han-Chinese  and  have  had  a  long  history  in  China: 
926C  A  Man  Loses  Purse  =  926BX*32 

nocu  /,AU  Accused  Must  Touch  a  Painted  (or  Spiced)  Spot”  =  926E* 
926E  H  (b)  =  926D*  '  F 

1703  Anecdotes  and  Jokes  about  Drunkards  =  1705A,  1886A 


China  s  debts  (or  gifts)  to  her  neighbor  to  the  West  are  most  probably  much 
eavier  than  the  above  lists  may  suggest,  since  the  folktales  of  most  of  the 
nations  in  West  and  Central  Asia  have  not  yet  been  classified. 

hma  s  relationship  with  her  neighbor  to  the  east,  Japan,  is  partially 
monstrated  m  Appendix  II,  which  lists  peculiar  tale  types  shared  by  China 
Japan,  probably  also  Korea,  and  perhaps  also  some  other  lands.  That  this 
is  is  not  so  impressive  as  the  preceding  ones  bears  witness  to  the  facts  that 

crrrrrsrwT the  tw°  c°untries  were  not  s°  d°se  a§  th0se  between 

China  and  her  Westerly  neighbors,  and  that  there  was  no  mass  migrations 
rom  either  nation  to  the  other  m  historic  times.  Most  of  the  tale  types  in 

U^e  IMoTm21"  )t0  W  Spi,end  u°m  China  to  JaPan’  although  a  few  (Inch  as 
ype  1520)  may  have  traveled  the  other  way  round.  Since  a  large  number  of 

gen  s  are  known,  and  a  lesser  number  of  international  types  are  handled  in 

nnlai  ways,  m  these  two  countries,  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  folk  narratives  is 

ccrtmnly  very  important  (if  not  always  indispensable)  to  the  study  of  Japanese 

folk  narratives.  In  short,  although  many  of  the  tale  types  registered  fn  thk 


derp“7d7l,«dToa,Drn  OuAIrb  a'"  'h'  “  my  »omber.  I  «■» 

versions  of  type  926  tfe  i FA  ’  F  d‘”S  on  a  number  of 
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Index  are  firmly  rooted  in  the  Eurasian  tradition,  a  considerable  number  of 
them  have  influenced,  or  been  influenced  by,  what  may  be  called  the  Pacific 
tradition.  Like  India,  China  is  a  great  reservoir  of  tales.  An  examination  of 
the  folk  narratives  found  within  the  territorial  limits  of  China  may  therefore 
be  very  useful  to  students  of  the  international  folktale. 

To  scholars  whose  primary  interest  is  China,  not  the  folktale  per  se,  this 
Index  may  be  helpful  as  it  can  throw  light  on  the  largest,  most  important, 
but  least  understood  segment  of  the  Chinese  population;  namely,  the  peasantry 
and  the  urban  poor  of  peasant  origin.  Those  who  find  the  formal  literature 
of  the  Chinese  elite  sometimes  monotonous  and  anemic  would,  I  believe,  find 
Chinese  folk  narratives  refreshing  and  invigorating.  The  great  variety,  richness 
and  originality  which  the  Chinese  folktale  tradition  vividly  illustrates  contra¬ 
dict  and  belie  the  theory  that  the  Chinese  people  are  not  imaginative - a 

theory  first  started  by  Chinese  scholars  who  knew  only  the  productions  of  the 
learned,  or  were  thinking  of  Han-Chinese  mythology  in  terms  of  Greek 
mythology  without  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  the  latter  or  of  the 
myths  of  other  races.  A  person  well  acquainted  with  Chinese  folktales,  in  fact, 
may  discover  many  aspects  of  the  Chinese  society  and  character  not  usually 
obvious  to  students  of  other  disciplines.  For  instance,  the  traditional  Chinese 
society  is  generally  regarded  as  man-centered.  But,  as  compared  with  other 
countries,  she  has  a  super-abundance  of  stories  in  praise  of  clever  women. 
Stupid  wives  do  exist,  but  only  in  contrast  with  ingenious  ones.  Elusbands 
rarely  gain  the  upper  hand  but  are  often  henpecked  at  home  (subtypes  of 
1375).  Type  1384  (The  Husband  Hunts  Three  Persons  as  Stupid  as  his  Wife) 
becomes  thus  type  1384*  (The  Wife  Meets  a  Man  as  Stupid  as  her  Husband) 
in  China.  Secondly,  romantic  love,  once  regarded  as  alien  to  the  Chinese 
mind,  is  evidently  admired  and  deeply  cherished  by  the  folk.  Besides  expres¬ 
sions  to  this  effect  abounding  in  Chinese  folk  songs,  one  needs  only  point  out 
that  boy-girl  love  is  the  principal  subject  of  long  verse  narratives  among  the 
minority  races,  and  that  types  970  and  970A  are  unusually  well-developed  in 
China.  Thirdly,  in  spite  of  the  deep  respect  for  scholarship  in  the  Confucian 
tradition,  the  Chinese  tutor  (like  the  Western  parson)  is  usually  the  butt  of 
ridicule.  Many  clever  men  of  learning  are  cheats  and  rascals.  The  Hsu  Wen- 
chang  cycle  and  Hsu  Wen-chang  type  cycles,  though  often  deprecated  by 
serious  people  in  the  older  days,  are  nevertheless  peculiar  to  China  and  certain¬ 
ly  reflect  the  conditions  in  China,  at  least  during  the  Chfing  dynasty.  If  the 
folk  seem  to  take  in  the  stride  the  frequently  cruel  hoaxes  on  them  in  those 
jokes,  their  resentment  against  social  injustice  underlie  many  other  folk 
narratives.  The  abundance  of  versions  in  types  465,  592*  and  1568  may  not 
be  conclusive  evidence,  since  a  majority  of  these  versions  did  not  see  print 
until  after  1950.  (One  well-told  465 A  tale,  though,  has  had  a  very  long  his¬ 
tory.)  The  peculiar  twist  which  Chinese  raconteurs  have  given  to  the  opening 
parts  of  types  513  and  330A  is,  however,  a  piece  of  strong  evidence,  because 
a  high  percentage  of  tales  of  those  types  Were  recorded  by  authors  who  could 
not  have  been  affected  by  Marxist  philosophy.  Harsh  satires  on  the  successful 
but  undeserving  furnish  another  indisputable  proof.  Among  the  most  hilarious 
examples  of  such  satires  are  the  three  subtypes  of  1641C,  recorded  almost 
entirely  before  the  change  of  regime  in  China.  Far  from  keeping  their  places 
without  complaint,  the  hsiao  jen  (little  people)  of  China  also  had  plenty  of 
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domestic  problems.  Sibling  rivalry  is  an  important  theme  in  folk  narratives 
all  over  the  world.  But,  in  China,  the  villain  is  usually  identified  as  the  older 
brother  (or  his  wife)  and  the  suffering  hero  as  the  younger  brother  in  a  large 
number  of  the  most  popular  tale  types.  (Cf.  480F,  503E,  503M,  555A,  555B, 
555C,  613,  613A,  etc.).  Although  the  Oedipus  theme  does  not  appear  to 
exist,  incest  of  a  different  kind  is  represented  in  type  1441 C*,  only  one  version 
of  which  has  been  recorded  in  Europe.  In  fact,  because  of  its  excessive  emphasis 
on  elegant  letters  and  its  insistence  on  etiquette,  traditional  Chinese  society 
may  have  appeared  to  the  simple  folk  to  be  full  of  pitfalls.  The  cheating  of 
illiterate  peasants  is  a  very  common  theme  in  the  jokes.  The  failure  to  say 
the  right  things  on  the  right  occasions,  a  sine  qua  non  for  respectability,  by 
illiterate  or  semi-literate  youths  is  a  theme  that  runs  through  almost  all 
stupid-boy  and  stupid-bridegroom  tales.  A  prime  example  is  type  1696,  one  of 
the  most  prolific  in  China. 

Of  course,  Chinese  folktales  also  exhibit  many  traits  of  the  common  people 
that  seem  to  have  been  generally  recognized,  such  as  their  rich  sense  of  humor, 
their  ever-present  concern  with  food  (a  Chinese  hero  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
fights  for  days  and  nights  without  eating)  and  the  production  of  food  (which 
may  explain  the  frequent  references  to  human  excrements),  their  apparent 
lack  of  sympathy  for  the  physically  handicapped  (perhaps  also  a  reflection 
of  the  hardness  of  their  own  lives),  and  so  on.  Since  this  aspect  would  be 
obvious  to  readers  who  know  China  quite  well,  there  is  no  point  to  elaborate 
it  here. 

The  above  two  paragraphs  can  easily  be  expanded,  but  this  is  hardly  the 
place  for  such  a  discourse.  What  has  been  said  in  these  paragraphs  should  not 
be  construed  as  denying  the  overwhelming  influence  of  Confucianism  on  the 
Chinese  folk.  It  is  just  an  attempt  to  show  that  when  the  Chinese  peasant 
(or  more  likely  the  peasant  woman)  spun  yarns  or  modified  traditional  tales  in 
his  relaxed  moments,  he  tended  to  become  less  conscious  of  the  pressure  to 
conform  and  freer  to  express  himself.  Aberrations  from  social  norms  in  tales 
were  indeed  frequently  tolerated  with  a  smile  and  perhaps  also  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulder  and  a  wink  of  eyes  by  the  orthodox  elements  in  Old  China. 
Motifs  which  may  have  very  harmful  effects  on  children  were  often  weeded  out 
m  Marchen.  But  the  less  dangerous  ones  lingered  on,  and,  in  adult  jokes,  even 
the  more  dangerous  ones  could  loom  large.  In  other  words,  the  very  indirect¬ 
ness  with  which  the  tale  mirrors  the  society  enables  it  to  reflect  more  of  the 
folk  mind  and  mores  sub-facie  than  perhaps  the  more  direct  means  of  expres¬ 
sion  the  folk  song.  Not  all  Chinese  tale  types  are  safe  mediums  for  studying 
the  peasantry,  but  the  majority  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  useful  to  those 
who  wish  to  understand  better  the  truly  decisive  factor  in  Chinese  history  and 
civilization. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Research  Council  of  Western  Illinois  University 
for  subsidies  in  1967,  1968,  and  1974,  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
arranging  for  the  typing  of  the  final  draft,  and  to  the  English  Department  for 
giving  me  some  released  time.  Among  my  esteemed  colleagues,  I  am  most 
indebted  to  Professor  Warren  E.  Roberts,  who  has  kindly  read  every  page  of 
my  manuscript,  and  given  me  invaluable  advice.  His  generosity  in  shaiing 
with  me  his  profound  knowledge  of  folklore  (including  Asian  folklore)  has 
placed  me  under  deep  obligation,  and  his  Types  of  Indie  Oral  Tales  (co-authored 
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with  Professor  Thompson)  has  served  as  a  model  for  this  book.  Another  great 
folklorist  whose  noble  aid  I  shall  always  remember  was  the  late  Professor 
Archer  Taylor,  whose  kindness  to  younger  scholars  is  well  known  to  all. 
I  have  special  reasons  to  be  thankful  to  him  because  he  encouraged  this 
project  at  a  very  early  stage  of  my  progress,  discussed  many  of  the  relevant 
problems  with  me,  and  very  carefully  read  through  types  1-298  of  my  manu¬ 
script  not  many  months  before  his  death.  My  memory  of  his  pure,  unselfish 
enthusiasm  for  learning  per  se  has  sustained  me  through  the  long  labor  involved 
in  this  work.  To  all  my  predecessors  in  Chinese  folklore,  who  collected,  re¬ 
corded  and  studied  Chinese  tales  under  untoward  circumstances,  I  wish  to 
express  my  sincere  respect  and  gratitude.  Among  them  I  am  especially  in¬ 
debted  to  Professor  Wolfram  Eberhard,  a  good  personal  friend,  for  having 
brought  many  important  Chinese  folklore  publications  to  the  U.S.A.  and 
thus  making  many  recent  researches  possible,  and  for  first  attempting  to 
systematize  Chinese  oral  narratives  and  arousing  the  attention  of  Western 
scholars  to  their  fecundity.  The  curators  and  staffs  of  many  major  American 
and  European  libraries  have  displayed  inexhaustible  patience  and  unfailing 
courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  use  their  stacks,  helping  me  find  materials,  and 
putting  up  with  my  insistent  demands  for  information.  Among  these  libraries, 
I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Harvard- Yenching 
Library,  the  University  of  Chicago  Library,  the  East  Asiatic  Library  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  the  Hoover  Institution  Library,  the 
Lu  Hsun  Library  at  Prague,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris,  and  the 
Cambridge  University  Library  in  England. 


I.  ANIMAL  TALES 


1  A* 


2 


5 

6 


8 


The  Fox  Steals  the  Basket. 

I.  (a)  The  rabbit  (b)  the  fox  (c)  a  bird  or  (d)  another  animal  (e) 
plays  dead  or  lame  or  (f)  sings  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  passer-by. 

II.  When  the  latter - (a)  a  lama  (b)  a  merchant  (c)  a  girl  or 

(d)  another  human  or  animal - stops  to  pick  up  the  supposedly 

dead  animal,  (e)  the  fox  (f)  the  rabbit  or  (g)  others  steal  his  basket 
of  (h)  food  or  (i)  clothings  and  other  objects. 

CAT,  pp.30 — 31  (Ia,e,  IId,g,h)  =  Ghu  Gh'in-ch'in,  pp.  1  —2  ;CAT, 
pp.  70—72  (Ib,e,  II,a,f,g,h,i,  +  70A) ;  CAT,  pp.  160—162  (IIc,e, 
Hd,g,h,  —  1115  J~  49);  Gh’en  Shih-chun,  pp.  189 — 190  (la, 

IIa,e,h,i,  +70A);  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  581—583  (Ia,f,  IIb,e,h,  +21 
+  30)  =  CAT,  pp.  236-  239;  KTT,  pp.  76-77  (Ib,e,  IIa,f,g,h,i) ; 

Lm  Lan  (3),  pp.  28—29  (Id,  lib,  g - man,h) ;  MCWH,  March 

1958,  pp.  96—99  (Ia,e,  Ha,  g - man,  Ilh,  Ia,e,  IIa,g,i,  +545B); 

MCWH,  June  1961,  pp.  18—19  (la,  e,  IIc,e,h,  +2)  =  MKK,  pp. 
123—124;  Shelton  A.,  pp.  136—137  (la,  e,  IId,e,h,i,  +70A); 
Ts’ao-yuan,  Jan.  1958,  p.  28  (Ib,e,  IIa,e,g,h,i,  +70A). 

The  Rabbit ,  the  Eagle,  and  the  Old  Flan.  An  old  man,  who  is  carrying 
a  roll  of  cloth  and  a  bottle  of  vinegar,  sees  an  eagle  trying  to  seize 
a  rabbit.  He  puts  down  both  objects  to  catch  them.  He  cannot  catch 
either,  but  finds,  when  he  returns,  the  cloth  stolen  and  the  vineear 
spilled. 

Ch’en  and  Ku,  p.  275;  Ibid.,  p.  298;  FNT  7.  9:108;  FNY  (T) 
p.  46;  Li  Hsien-chang,  I,  152. 

The  Tail-Fisher. 

CAT,  pp.  19—20;  CAT,  pp.  63— 67  =  KTT,  pp.  79— 82  (+312A* 
+  1 1 17A) ;  FNY  (T),  p.  33;  MCWH,  June  1961,  pp.  18—19  (1*4- ) 
=  MKK,  pp.  123-124.  P  ^  J 


Biting  the  Foot.  Turtle  seizes  fox’s  leg.  Fox:  “This  turtle  is  graspino- 
a  stick.”  Turtle  lets  loose. 

CAT,  pp.  87—88  (  +  77B  +66A). 


Animal  Captor  Persuaded  to  Talk.  In  so  doing,  he  releases  his  victim 
or  loses  a  contest. 


CAT,  pp.  52—56  (56A+)  =  MCWH,  May  1959,  pp.  24—27  = 
MKK,  pp.  125-128;  CAT,  pp.  165—  169  (223+)  =  MCWH 
Feb.  1958,  pp.  50-52;  CAT,  pp.  234—235;  Lou  and  ClFi,  1, 59 — 60 • 
O  Connor,  pp.  1-5  (122D+  21+  +47A) ;  Tan  Shao-shih  (2) 
pp.  45—46  =  Yen  Ta-ch’un,  pp.  59—60 


Painting  on  the  Haycock.  Rabbit  persuades  leopard  to  put  on  a  coat 
ol  hay,  thereby  leaving  permanent  spots  on  the  latter's  bodv 
CAT,  pp.  199—201  (49+)  =  YJVK,  pp.  280—282. 
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8B  The  Scorching  of  the  Tiger.  The  tiger  is  tricked  by  man  or  small  animal 

into  surrounding  himself  with  combustible  objects  and  becoming 
killed  or  injured  when  such  objects  are  set  on  fire. 

CAT,  pp.  184—188  (126+  122D+  1180+  49A+)  =  MCWH, 
Nov.  1957,  pp.  85—87  =  Sung  Che  (8),  II,  83—87;  CAT,  pp. 
199—201  (49  +  ) ;  CAT,  pp.  226—227  =  MCWH,  June  1961,  p.  12; 
Graham,  p.  223;  Hsu  and  Huang,  pp.  100 — 101;  MCWH,  Feb. 
1965,  pp.  131 — 135  (  +  1061+  327A  +21);  Po  Hung-chieh,  pp. 
20—22;  YJVK,  pp.  243—254  (  +  157  +301B  +300)  -  Chia  and 
Sun,  II,  334 — 344  =  Seven  Sisters,  pp.  48 — 65. 

8*  The  Fox  Trades  the  Burned  Bones  of  the  Bear  for  Reindeer.  Man  trades 

bones  for  meat. 

MCWH ,  May  1957,  pp.  25—29  (1059*+  +1536A  +  21);  MTK 
pp.  218—220  (  +  327A  +1536A  +21). 

20C  Animals  Flee  in  Fear  of  the  End  of  the  World.  They  stop  when  the  error 
is  discovered. 

CAT,  pp.  73 — 75  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  274 — 275  =  FTC,  II, 
30—32  =  KSK,  pp.  140—141  =  MCWH,  Oct.  1955,  pp.  10—11. 

21  Eating  his  own  Entrails.  Small  animal  tricks  a  predator  into  eating 

his  own  eyes  or  other  parts  of  his  body. 

CAT,  pp.  230 — 231;  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  581 — 583  (1*+  +30)  = 
CAT,  pp.  236 — 239;  Feng  Meng-lung  (4),  4:24b;  Graham,  pp. 
202—203;  Ibid.,  p.  203  (177+ );  Lin  CITing-sung,  pp.  53 — 54; 
Lung  hua,  July  1957,  p.  14  (  +  30);  MCWH,  May  1957,  pp.  25 — 29 
(1059+  8*+  1536A  +  ) ;  MCWH,  July  1957,  pp.  13—17  (  +  1539 
+  1121  +1141  +49  +1074);  MCWH,  Feb.  1965,  pp.  131 — 135 
(8B+  327A+  1061 +);  MTK,  pp.  218—220  (8*  +  327A  + 

1536A+);  (TConnor,  pp.  1 — 5  (122D+  +6  +47A) ;  Shelton,  A., 
pp.  141—143. 

30  The  Fox  Tricks  the  Wolf  into  Falling  into  a  Pit.  The  clever  animal  is 

a  rabbit. 

Chao  Yen-i,  pp.  82—85  (44*+)  =  CAT  pp.  180—183;  Chia  and 
Sun,  I,  581—583  (1*+  21+)  =  CAT,  pp.  236—239;  Lung  hua, 
July  1957,  p.  14  (21  +) ;  Shan-hua,  March  1958,  pp.  50—51  (157B  + 
+49) . 

31*  The  Fox  Pulls  the  Wolf  out  of  the  Pit.  The  crow  pulls  the  wolf  up. 

CAT,  pp.  3—5  (  +  122D)  =  T’ien  Hai-yen  (2),  pp.  86—88;  Yen-ho, 
Dec.  1958,  p.  30  (  +  155). 

34  The  Wolf  Dives  into  the  Water  for  Reflected  Cheese.  He  dives  for  reflected 

sheep. 

MCWH,  Jan.  1957,  pp.  71—72  (92+) ;  MCWH,  Dec.  1960,  pp.  78, 
76  (of  man);  MTK,  pp.  14—20  (+301)  =  A  hsiu  wang,  pp.  10—18 
=  Sung  Che  (4)  pp.  66 — 75  =  KCMC  pp.  52 — 59. 

Claw  in  Split  T ree.  Man  induces  the  bear  to  get  caught  in  the  cleft 
of  a  split  tree. 

PHTH,  p.  1650;  Wu  Ts+ng-ch’i,  XII,  130. 
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41  The  Wolf  Overeats  in  the  Cellar.  The  fox  persuades  the  monkey  to  enter 

a  barn  and  steal  food.  Then  it  pretends  to  take  a  nap  and,  as  the 
monkey  really  falls  asleep,  slips  out  and  makes  noise  to  arouse  man. 
Monkey  is  beaten. 

MCWH,  May  1957,  pp.  41—43  (  +  1137);  O’Connor,  pp.  60—67 
(122C+). 

43A  Taking  over  Another  Animal’s  House.  An  animal  (bird)  builds  a  house. 

Another  animal  (bird)  asks  for  temporary  shelter.  After  being 
admitted,  the  latter  gradually  takes  over  the  whole  house  and 
drives  out  the  rightful  owner,  who  later  dies  in  the  cold. 

Hsu  Chih-t’ao,  p.  26;  MCWH,  June  1964,  pp.  70 — 71  ;  Ma  Liang, 
pp.  35—36;  Tun-huang,  pp.  262—265  (+220A)  =  Li  I-ting,  pp. 
152 — 155;  Then  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  221 — 222;  Wang  Yao  (3),  pp. 
33—36. 

44*  The  Wolf  Claims  the  Sheep’s  Fleece.  Monkey  rescues  rabbit  by  advising 
him  to  trick  wolf  into  falling  into  a  pit. 

CAT,  pp.  180 — 183  (+30)  =  Chao  Yen-i,  pp.  82 — 85. 

47A  The  Fox  {Bear,  etc.)  Hangs  by  his  Teeth  to  the  Horse’s  Tail,  Hare’s  Lip. 

Monkey  laughs  so  that  he  falls  from  the  tree  and  makes  his  bottom 
red. 

CAT,  pp.  16 — 18  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  179 — 180  =FTC,  11,82 — 84 
=  MCWH,  May  1956,  pp.  22—23;  O’Connor,  pp.  1—5  (A2211.2 
only,  122D+  21+  6  +  ). 

47B  The  Horse  Kicks  the  Wolf  in  the  Teeth. 

CAT,  pp.  41—44  (122G+  +122N*)  =  MCWH  May  1959,  pp. 
27—30;  MKK,  pp.  138—142  (122G+  122N*+);  Ten-ho,  Dec. 
1958,  p.  30  (122G+). 

49  The  Bear  and  the  Honey 

CAT,  pp.  160—162  (1*+  1115+);  CAT,  pp.  199—201  (+8)  = 
TNK,  pp.  280 — 282;  Chung-t’ao  lao-jen,  pp.  11 — 12  =  Ch’iln-chung 
wen-i,  Oct.  15,  1949,  p.  26;  Graham,  pp.  201 — 202  (327A  + 
1536A  +  ) ;  MCWH,  Aug.  1955,  p.  14;  MCWH,  July  1957,  pp. 
13—17  (21+  1539+  1121+  1141+  +1074);  MCWH,  June  1964, 
pp.  73—74;  MCWH,  June  1965,  pp.  83—84  (92+  +275D*); 
Nagishkin,  pp.  127 — 131;  Shan-hua,  March  1958,  pp.  50 — 51 
(157B  +  30+). 

49A  The  Wasp  JVest  as  a  King’s  Drum. 

CAT,  pp.  184—188  (lb,  Ha,  126+  122D+  1 180+  +8B)  = 
MCWH,  Nov.  1957,  pp.  85—87  =  Sung  Che  (8),  II,  83—87; 
Pien-chiang  wen-i,  July  1956,  pp.  63 — 69  (333C+  +1117A)  — 
YNK,  pp.  362—369;  SNWI,  Jan.  1959,  pp.  45 — 47  (man  stung). 

50C  The  Ass  Boasts  of  Having  Kicked  the  Sick  Lion.  Polecat  boasts  of  having 
killed  lion,  actually  already  dead,  and  is  feared  by  almost  all  other 
animals. 

Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (3),  pp.  67 — 71  (+68*). 
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51 


51  *** 


55 

56A 


56B 


56D 

57 


58 


59* 


61 

66A 


The  Lion’s  Share.  Tiger,  wolf  and  fox  go  hunting.  Wolf  tries  to  divide 
booty  and  is  eaten.  Fox  dares  only  take  the  left-over. 

CAT,  pp.  140 — 141;  Chiang  Chieh-shih,  pp.  68 — 69;  Kavirov, 
pp.  44 — 45. 

Fox  as  Umpire  to  Divide  Cheese  between  bear's  quarreling  sons.  He 
eats  the  whole  cake.  (Cf.  1533B). 

CAT,  pp.  228—229;  MCWH,  Jan.  1957,  pp.  72—74;  T'an  Shao- 
shih  (1),  pp.  90 — 93. 

Animals  Dig  a  Well.  The  lazy  one  is  reproached. 

CAT,  p.  164. 

The  Fox  Threatens  to  Push  down  the  Tree  and  get  the  young  of  the 
magpie,  etc.  Quail,  etc.,  teaches  magpie  to  ignore  the  bluff,  and  is 
consequently  caught  by  the  fox. 

CAT,  pp.'  52—56  (+6)  =  MCWH,  May  1959,  pp.  24—27  = 
MKK,  pp.  125—128;  Hu  Erh-ch'a,  pp.  5—8;  Li  and  Wang,  pp. 
24 — 27  (  +  122D) ;  MCWH,  Nov.  1959,  pp.  68—69,  46  (  +  225). 

The  Fox  Persuades  Magpies  into  Bringing  their  Young  into  his  House. 
He  (or  serpent)  eats  them,  but  is  punished  in  the  end. 

CAT,  pp.  6—7  (  +  123)  =  MCWH,  Aug.  1959,  pp.  18 — 19;  CAT, 
pp.  202—204  (  +  313A)  =  YNK  pp.  278—279;  Chiang  Yu-ching 
(3),  p.  515;  MCWH,  June  1965,  pp.  87—88;  PHT,  p.  2116. 

Fox  Asks  Bird  What  She  Does  when  Wind  Blows. 

MCWH,  Dec.  1965,  pp.  103—104. 


Raven  with  Cheese  in  his  Mouth. 

Chiang  Chieh-shih,  p.  20;  Wilhelm,  p.  27. 

The  Crocodile  Carries  the  Jackal.  The  monkey,  who  wants  to  eat  fruit 
on  the  other  bank,  persuades  the  camel  to  carry  him  across  the 
river. 

CAT,  pp.  104—108  =  MCWH,  May  1957,  pp.  44—47. 

The  Jackal  as  Trouble-Maker.  The  fox  tells  the  tiger  and  the  lion 
(or  the  bull,  etc.),  who  have  been  good  friends,  that  one  of  them  is 
about  to  attack  the  other  and  thereby  turning  them  into  bitter 
enemies. 

CAT,  pp.  83—84;  CAT,  pp.  191  —  192  =  MCWH,  Feb.  1959,  pp. 
89_90’=  YNK,  pp.  213—214;  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  144— 
145;  MCWH,  March  1960,  pp.  42—43;  MCWH,  May  1960,  pp. 
37—39;  Nagishkin,  pp.  19—23;  Shelton,  A.,  pp.  36—38;  Tung 
and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  6 — 8. 


The  Fox  Persuades  the  Cock  to  Crow  with  Closed  Eyes. 
Chiang  Chieh-shih,  pp.  42 — 43. 


“Hello,  House'.”  Monkey,  etc.,  claims  that  his  house  can  answer  him, 
and  thereby  induces  his  enemy  to  do  the  same 

CAT,  pp.  87—88  (5+  66B+);  MCWH,  April  1957,  pp.  19—20 

(91  +) ;  O'Connor,  pp.  141 — 146  (91+). 
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66B 

68A 

68* 
70  A 


75 


75* 


76 


77 


78 


Sham-dead  Animal  Betrays  Self. 

CAT,  pp.  87—88  (5+  +66A). 

The  Jug  as  Trap.  Animal  (or  man)  puts  head  (or  hand)  through 
narrow  opening  to  steal  food,  cannot  get  it  out,  and  is  caught. 

Chu  Ch’in-ch/in,  pp.  35 — 39;  Jarring,  III,  54 — 55. 

The  Fox  Jeers  at  the  Fox-Trap.  The  polecat  is  caught. 

Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (3),  pp.  67 — 71  (50C-f). 

The  Hare  Slits  Own  Lip. 

I.  Rabbit  scares  or  deceives  other  animals  by  giving  them  less 
desirable  objects  from  the  loot  and  getting  them  into  trouble,  while 
he  appropriates  all  the  food. 

II.  He  slits  his  lip  to  show  that  the  food  is  too  tart  to  eat  when  the 
others  come  to  remonstrate. 

CAT,  pp.  70 — 72  (1*+);  Cbfen  Shih-chiin,  pp.  189 — 190  (1*+); 
Lung  hua,  July  1957,  pp.  18 — 19;  MCWH,  May  1960,  pp.  22 — 26 
(I  only);  MCWH,  Dec.  1965,  pp.  106—108  (I  only);  Shelton,  A., 
pp.  136 — 137  (I  only,  1*+);  Ts’ao-yuan,  Jan.  1958,  p.  28  (1*+). 

The  Help  of  the  Weak.  Squirrel  gnaws  the  net  and  liberates  the 
captured  tiger. 

CAT,  p.  48  =  MCWH,  May  1960,  p.  33  =  MKK,  p.  105;  MCWH, 
April  1957,  p.  17. 


Wolf  Waits  in  Vain  for  the  Nurse  to  Throw  away  the  Child.  The  animal 
is  a  tiger. 

Chiang  Chieh-shih,  pp.  51 — 52;  Wang  Yu  (2),  pp.  29 — 40 
(+510)  =  I-shuang,  pp.  1—6;  Wu  and  Ch  en,  pp.  208—209  (  +  510). 

The  Wolf  and  the  Crane.  Crane  removes  bone  from  lioMs  throat,  but 
is  eaten  by  the  latter. 

Chao  Chen-nan,  pp.  22—27  (first  half  only,  +285D) ;  Li  and  Wang, 
pp.  113  114;  lung  Ssu-Chang,  pp.  3904 — 3905  (the  bird  escapes). 

The  Stag  Admires  himself  in  a  Spring.  Stag  is  proud  of  his  horns  but 
contemptuous  of  his  legs.  His  horns  later  almost  cause  his  death. 

Chiang  Chieh-shih,  p.  40;  Chu  ClYin-ch ’in,  pp.  43—46;  MCWH 
June  1963,  pp.  16 — 17. 


Animal  Allows  Himself  to  be  Tied  to  Another  for  Safety.  As  one  of  them 
flees,  often  in  fear,  the  other  is  dragged  to  death  (usually  as  sequel 
to  126). 

CAT,  pp.  12  13  (126+) ;  CAT,  pp.  57 — 60  (122F+  126+)  • 

CAT,  pp.  94—96  (275+  126+) ;  CAT,  pp.  177-  179  (275+)  = 
MCWH,  March  1956,  pp.  41—42  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  416—417- 
Ch  eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  77  (126  +  )  =Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao  pp.  126 — 
127  =  Shih-tai,  p.  21;  Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IIA,  50 — 51  (177+)  - 
Graham,  pp.  223—224  (275+  126  +  ) ;  Hu  Erh-ch+,  pp.  8—13 
(1115+  126+) ;  Hung  sang-shen,  pp.  85 — 90  (1264-  1064  +  )- 

I  feng,  4.1:60  ( 126+) ;  KSK,  pp.  94 — 96  (126+) ;  KTT,  pp.  77 _ 79 

(126+) ;  Kao  Yii-shuang,  pp.  5—8  (126+) ;  Kuan  Te-tung,  pp. 
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68 — 75  (of  two  men,  1640+  1088+  1064+  1115  +) ;  Li  and  Wang, 
pp.  34—35  (126+) ;  Lin  Lan  (16),  pp.  83—85  (126+) ;  MCWH, 
April  1955,  pp.  12 — 14  (126+)  =  Ghia  and  Sun,  II,  162 — 165  = 
Hsing  Po-fu,  pp.  14 — 18  =  Sun  Chien-ping,  pp.  1 — 5;  MCWH , 
May  1959,  pp.  12—19  (126+) ;  ibid.,  pp.  31—37  (275+  126+) ; 
ibid.,  pp.  68—70  (122F+  126+) ;  MC WH,  July  1959,  pp.  86—89 
(126+) ;  MKK,  pp.  116—119  (126+) ;  Mole,  pp.  21—22  (126  +  ) ; 
MTK ,  pp.  230—233  (126+) ;  O’Connor,  pp.  76—79  (126+) ;  Shan- 
hua,  July  1958,  p.  58  (126+) ;  Shelton,  A.,  pp.  21—25  (275+  126+) ; 
Shih  Pai-ying,  pp.  290—295  (211+  125E*+);  Then  Hsing,  pp. 
66-67  (126+) ;  T’ien-shan,  Nov./Dec.  1957,  pp.  78 — 79  (122D  + 
126+) ;  Ten- ho,  Jan.  1957,  p.  66  (126+) ;  Yen  Ta-ch’un,  pp.  100 — 
103  (275+  126+) ;  Yii  I,  pp.  1—4  (126+). 

78B  The  Monkey  is  Tied  to  the  Tiger  by  rope.  He  climbs  up  a  tree  to  seize 
a  man  for  the  tiger.  When  the  frightened  man  urinates  on  his  head, 
he  falls.  The  tiger  flees  and  drags  him  to  death.  (Often  follows  177). 

Eberhard  (2)  pp.  264—265  (177+  +126);  Hsieh  Yun-sheng, 
II,  21—28  (177+) ;  ibid.,  II,  50—56  (177+  +126)  =  Huang 
Chen-pi,  pp.  32 — 36;  Hsu  and  Huang,  pp.  67 — 71  (177+) ;  KSK, 
pp.  94 — 96  (126+) ;  Kao  Yu-shuang,  pp.  9 — 14  (177+) ;  Ku  Wan- 
clruan,  pp.  127—130  (177+) ;  Lin  Lan  (14),  pp.  14—17  (177+) ; 
Lin  Lan  (15),  pp.  14 — 18  (177+) ;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  25 — 27 
(177+) ;  Tussu,  Jan.  11,  1926,  p.  8  (333C+). 

91  Monkey  who  Left  his  Heart  at  Home.  His  captor  is  a  turtle. 

CAT,  p.  103  =  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  p.  162;  Chu  Ch’in-ch’in, 
pp.  27—32;  FNT  5.9:10—11;  MCWH,  April  1957,  pp.  19—20 
(+66A) ;  MCWH,  May  1959,  pp.  66—68;  MKK,  pp.  110—112; 
O’Connor,  pp.  141 — 146  (+66A);  Tso  Hsuan,  pp.  55  56. 

92  Lion  Dives  for  his  Own  Reflection. 

CAT,  pp.  68—69  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  276  =  KSK,  pp.  142—143 
=  MCWH,  Oct.  1955,  p.  13  =  FTC,  II,  33— 35 ;  Ch’en  shih-chun, 
pp.  186—188;  Chiang  Chieh-shih,  p.  42;  Kavirov,  pp.  45—48; 
KSK,  pp.  142 — 143;  MCWH,  June  1956,  pp.  46 — 47;  MCWH, 
Jan.  1957,  pp.  71—72  (  +  34);  MCWH,  June  1965,  pp.  83—85 
(_|_49_p  275D*) ;  MWC ,  III,  24—25;  O’Connor,  pp.  51—55; 
Shelton,  A.,  pp.  81—85;  Shelton,  F.,  pp.  30—32;  Then  Hai-yen 
(1),  pp.  73 — 74;  Wang  Yao  (3),  pp.  25 — 29. 

101*  The  Dog  Wants  to  Imitate  the  Wolf. 

I.  (a)  The  fox  (b)  the  snake  (c)  the  pussy  cat  (d)  another  small 
animal  (or  man)  (e)  roams  the  wild  with  the  tiger,  and  other  animals 
flee  at  their  sight  or  (f)  by  chance  scares  a  larger  animal. 

II.  (a)  The  fox  (snake,  etc.)  convinces  the  tiger  that  the  other 
animals  are  really  afraid  of  him.  (b)  He  annoys  the  tiger  so  that  the 
tiger  kills  him.  (c)  He  imagines  himself  really  strong  and  feared, 
goes  out  to  bully  a  bigger  animal  and,  as  a  result,  loses  his  life. 

CAT,  pp.  78 — 80  (Ia,e,  lie);  Chan-kuo  ts’e,  ch.  14  (Ia,e,  Ha)  = 
Hsu  Chih-t’ao,  p.  249  =  Wang  Hao-hsing,  pp.  24—25;  Chao  Hung, 
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pp.  54—55  (Ia,e,  Ila) ;  Ghiang  Hsiao-Mei,  IIA,  49 — 50;  Dennys, 
p.  149  (la,  Ila);  Hsiao  p’eng-yu,  1958,  no.  6  (Ic,e,  lie);  HWTS,  I, 
789  (Ia,e,  Ila);  MCWH,  Jan.  1957,  pp.  69 — 70  (Ia,e,  lie,  122D+); 
MCWH,  April  1961,  p.  92  (Id,f,  He);  Mole,  pp.  10 — 11  (Ia,e,  Ila); 
T'ao  Tsung-i,  68 :4b  (Ia,e,  Ila);  TJu  Pen-chiin  (1),  p.  2  (Ib,e,  lib); 
Wilhelm,  p.  26  (Ia,e,  Ila);  Wu  Fang,  p.  45  (Id - man,  f,  lib). 

The  Cat’s  Only  Trick. 

CAT,  pp.  23—25  =  FCK,  I,  26—30;  CAT,  pp.  232—233  (157B+) 
=  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  566  =  MCWH,  Nov.  1956,  p.  37;  Chia  and 
Sun,  I,  181—182  =  FTC,  II,  78—81  =  MCWH,  May  1956,  pp. 
33 — 34;  Ghiang  Hsiao-mei,  IA,  29 — 32;  Ghiang  Yii-ching  (2), 
p.  70  (great  archer  teaching  disciple);  Ch/ing  Yeh  (1),  pp.  84 — 85; 
Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  II,  19 — 21 ;  Hsu  and  Huang,  p.  29;  Lou  and  ch'i, 
III,  33 — 34;  MCWH,  June  1962,  pp.  73 — 75  (560  +  ) ;  MWH,  I, 
73  76;  PHT,  p.  6491;  PWH,  p.  410;  Shan-tung  ko-yao,  II,  28; 

Shao-nien  21.8:89 — 90  (wolf);  Ssu-ch’uan  wen-hsueh,  Sept.  1962, 
p.  27;  Yin  p+i-ssu,  II,  5 — 6. 

Animals’  Conversation  (imitation  of  animal  sounds). 

MCWH,  Feb.  1963,  pp.  77 — 78. 

Belling  the  Cat.  Mice  persuade  cat  to  wear  a  bell  around  his  neck 
and  manage  thereby  to  elude  him. 

CAT,  pp.  113 — 114  (113B+);  Hsiao  Ch'ung-su  (3),  pp.  71 — 73 
(113B+);  Ghiang  Chieh-shih,  p.  46  (none  dares  to  do  so). 

The  Cat  and  the  Mouse  Converse.  Seven  mice  appeal  to  cat  as  judge, 
all  are  eaten. 

CAT,  p.  115  (cat  and  sparrow)  =  Ghuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),p  161  • 
MCWH,  Dec.  1962,  pp.  20—21. 

Wolf  Unjustly  Accuses  Lamb  and  Eats  Him. 

Chiang  Chieh-shih,  p.  68;  MCWH,  May  1959,  pp.  4— 5;  ibid., 
p.  10;  MKK,  pp.  101-102  =  MCWH,  April  1957,  pp.  18—19- 
TPKC  263:825  (122D+). 

The  Unruly  Mouse.  The  mouse  messes  up  the  house  of,  and  steals  food 
from,  a  man  (holy  man),  who  gets  the  cat  in  order  to  scare  the  mouse. 
The  cat  (or  man)  warns  the  mouse  repeatedly  to  no  avail  and  thus 
has  to  destroy  him. 

ASSC,  reel  20  ;MC WH,  Aug.  1956,  pp.  41—54 ;  Shan-hua,  Oct.  1957 
pp.  44 — 46. 

The  Cunning  Mouse.  Contention  between  the  mouse  and  the  cow  for 
the  first  place  in  the  cycle  of  animals  that  rule  the  vears  is  to  be 
determined  by  which  of  them  is  called  “big”.  The  cow  arouses  no 
human  attention,  but  the  mouse  is  unusually  large  for  a  mouse  and 
called  such.  The  mouse  wins. 

PP'  96~99;  Liu  Chin’  PP-  66—69;  Min-su  104:38; 

i  1 A  C  1.4 :24. 

Country  Mouse  visits  Town  Mouse. 

Ghiang  Chieh-shih,  p.  25  (frightened  by  dog) ;  Li  I-ting,  p.  259 
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(country  mosquito  and  city  mosquito) ;  Ts'ao  and  Eberhard,  pp. 
19—20. 

Mice  Carry  the  Egg. 

Chiang  Chieh-shih,  p.  44  (  +  122A*);  PHT,  p.  3708. 

Mice  Steal  Food  from  a  Jar. 

I.  Two  or  more  mice  try  to  steal  food  (liquid)  stored  in  ajar  or 
bottle. 

II.  One  (a)  perches  on  a  higher  object  and  holds  the  tail  of  another 
in  his  mouth,  etc.,  until  the  lowest  can  reach  the  food  (b)  lies  flat 
on  his  back  while  another  holds  his  tail  in  his  mouth,  and  pulls. 

III.  They  either  (a)  topple  or  reach  the  jar  and  eat  the  contents, 
or  (b)  fall  into  the  bottle  and  die  in  it. 

Chiang  Chieh-shih,  p.  44  (I,  lib,  Ilia,  112*+);  Li  I-ting,  p.  269 
(I,  Ila,  Illb) ;  Lou  Tzu-k'uang  (3),  I,  23  (la,  Illb)  =  CHS,  p.  249; 
Min-chien  1.10:76 — 77  (I,  Ila,  Illb) ;  Min-su  85 :27  28  (I,  Ila,  Illb). 

The  Cat  as  Sham  Holy  Man. 

CAT,  pp.  113—114  (  +  110);  CHS,  pp.  165—166;  CHS,  p.  343; 
CHS,  p.  373;  Chiang  Chieh-shih,  p.  35;  Dennys,  p.  147  =  Julien 
(2)  II,  152—153;  Hsiao  Ch'ung-su  (3),  pp.  71—73  (  +  110);  Hu 
Erh-clTa,  pp.  33—35;  Li  I-ting,  p.  239;  ibid.,  pp.  267—268;  ibid., 
p.  282;  Lin  Ch'ing-sung,  p.  86;  MCWH,  April  1957,  pp.  14  15; 

O'Connor,  pp.  26 — 29. 

The  Proud  Cock.  Cock  struts  around  in  pride,  displaying  plumage, 
(a)  Master  notices  him  and  kills  him  for  dinner,  or  (b)  an  eagle 
notices  him,  swoops  down  and  carries  him  off,  or  (c)  another  bird 

calls  him  vain.  . 

CAT,  pp.  244 — 246  (a)  =  Lung  hua,  July  1957,  p.  18  (a);  Davis 

and  Chow-Leung,  pp.  37 — 41  (b) ;  Kuan  Te-tung,  pp.  38— 40  (a) ; 
MCWH,  May  1959,  p.  8  (c) ;  MCWH,  June  1965,  p.  90  (c) ;  Tung 
and  Chiang  (5),  pp.  120 — 123  (a). 

The  First  to  See  the  Sunrise.  Contest  between  animals  or  birds  won 

by  trickery.  .  .  , 

Ch’uang-shih-chi,  p.  89;  Li  and  Wang,  pp.  22— 24;  Li  Lm-ts  an,  p. 

44;  MCWH,  May  1957,  pp.  38—40. 

Wolves  Climb  on  Top  of  One  Another  to  Tree.  Animals  reach  for  fruit 
(or  man)  on  a  tall  tree. 

CAT  pp  109—112  =  MCWH,  May  1960,  pp.  39—41;  Hsiao 
Ch'ung-su  (1),  PP.  22-31  (613A+  122L+  +162*)=  Ssu-ch’uan 
wen-hsueh,  June  1963,  pp.  49  53. 

The  Wolf  Loses  his  Prey.  Wolves  will  wait  until  young  animals  captured 
by  them  grow  up,  but  they  wait  too  long. 

MCWH,  April  1957,  pp.  7—10. 

The  Wolf  (Fox)  Seeks  Breakfast. 

Kuan  Te-tung,  pp.  36  37  (K551.1  only). 

The  Rat  Persuades  the  Cat  to  Wash  His  Face  before  Eating. 
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Chang  Shih-chieh,  pp.  93 — 96  (  +  122D);  MCWH ,  May  1958,  pp. 
78—80  (  +  122D). 

122C  The  Sheep  Persuades  the  Wolf  to  Sing.  The  duck  persuades  the  wolf  to 
sing.  The  dogs  are  thus  summoned. 

CAT,  pp.  32 — 34  =  MCWH ,  May  1960,  pp.  20 — 21;  O’Connor, 
pp.  60 — 67  (+41). 


122D  “ Let  Me  Catch  Tou  Better  Game.”  Or  “bring  you  better  food.” 

CAT,  pp.  3 — 5  (31*+)  =  T’ien  Hai-yen  (2),  pp.  86 — 88;  CAT, 
pp.  184—188  (126+  +1180  +49A  +8B)  =  MCWH ,  Nov.  1957, 
pp.  85 — 87  =  Sung  che  (8),  II,  83 — 87;  Chang  Shih-chieh,  pp. 
93 — 96  (122B+);  Chiang  Chieh-shih,  pp.  35 — 36  (  +  126);  Chu 
Ch’in-ch’in,  pp.  32—34  (+2038);  Hsu  and  Huang,  pp.  61—63; 
Li  and  Wang,  pp.  24—27  (56A  +  );  MCWH,  Jan.  1957,  pp.  69—70 
(  +  101*);  MCWH,  May  1958,  pp.  78—80  (122B+);  O’Connor,  pp. 
1 ^  (+21  +6  +47A) ;  T’ien-shan,  Nov./Dec.  1957,  pp.  78 — 79 
(  +  126  +  78);  TPKC  263:825.  (  +  111A). 

122F  “Wait  Till  I  Am  Fat  Enough .” 

CAT,  pp.  57—60  (  +  126  +78);  CAT,  pp.  91—93  (  +  125F*)  = 
MCWH,  Jan.  1957,  pp.  68—69;  Ch  mg  Yeh  (2),  pp.  97—99;  Li 
and  Wang,  pp.  103—106  (  +  126) ;  Lin  Lan  (22),  II,  60—62;  MCWH, 
Oct.  1955,  pp.  18  19  (  +  1122)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  375 — 377; 

MCWH,  May  1959,  pp.  68—71  (  +  126  +78);  JVTW,  pp.  195 — 196  - 
O’Connor,  pp.  43—47;  ibid.,  pp.  56—59  (  +  126);  Ssu-ch’uan  wen- 
hsueh,  June  1963,  pp.  49—53  (613A+  +121  +162*)  =  Hsiao 
Ch’ung-su  (1),  pp.  22 — 31. 


122G 


122Z 


122M* 


“  Wash  Me ”  Before  Eating .”  Or  “let  me  wash”. 

CAT,  pp.  41—44  (+47B  +122N*)  =  MCWH,  May 


1959, 


27—30;  MKK,  pp.  138—142  (  +  122N*  +47B) ;  Shan-hua,  Dec.  1957 
pp  38-39  (1204+  +126)  =  MTK,  pp.  213-217;  T’ien  Hai-yen 
(1),  pp.  105—109  (1310+) ;  Ten-ho,  Dec.  1958,  p.  30  (+47B). 

Other  Tricks  to  Escape  from  Captor. 

CAT,  pp.  97  98  (1301 +);  Hsu  and  Huang,  pp.  75 — 80  (  +  160*)  • 
Jarring,  I,  141-142;  KTT,  p.  61  ;  Li  Lin-ts’an,  pp.  38—39;  MCWH 
Oct.  1960,  pp.  64 — 67  (1086+  1530+  +1542A  +157)  =  MTK 
PP*  178~182  =  Wei>  PP-  76—80;  MCWH,  June  1965,  pp.’ 

93-95;  MCWH.  Dec.  1965,  p.  104;  O'Connor,  pp.  48-50. 


The  Ram  Rum  Straight  into  the  Wolfs  Stomach.  The  ram  threatens  to 
do  so,  and  thereby  frightens  it  away. 

CAT,  pp.  76 — 77. 


122N* 


The  Donkey  Persuades  the  Wolf  to  Ride  on  his  Back.  The  little  animal 
and  the  predator  go  to  the  village,  where  the  latter  is  beaten 
97  ™  £P/  41~44  (122G+  47B+)  =  MCWH,  May  1959,  pp. 

480+ :3  PP'  205~207  (  +  275D*)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  488+ 
++  f  +;  pP„  28„+284;  CA 1  PP-  208—209  =  MCWH.  June 
1961,  pp.  10 — 12;  MKK,  pp.  138 — 142  (122G+  +47B). 
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123  The  Wolf  and  the  Kids.  For  versions  that  have  blended  with  Type  333, 
see  Type  333C. 

CAT,  pp.  6—7  (F931  only,  56B  +)  =  MCWH,  Aug.  1959,  pp. 
18—19;  MCWH,  May  1959,  p.  3;  MCWH,  July  1959,  pp.  89—90; 
MTK,  pp.  209 — 212  =  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (6)  pp.  50 — 55. 

123B  Wolf  in  Sheep’s  Clothing  Gains  Admission  to  the  Fold.  Tiger  disguised 
as  rabbit. 

Chu  chhn-chhn,  pp.  53 — 59. 

125B*  Ass  Overawes  Lion.  He  wins  contests  in  high  jump,  broad  jump  and 
pushing  down  a  wall.  The  tiger  is  impressed. 

Then  Hai-yen  (2),  pp.  79—82  (125E*+). 

125E*  A.W  Frightens  Other  Animals  by  Braying  and  impresses  the  leopard  or 
tiger,  but  finally  his  bluff  is  called  and  he  loses  his  life. 

CAT,  pp.  89—90  =  MCWH,  Jan.  1957,  pp.  74—75;  Chao  Hung, 
p.  92  =  Li  I-ting,  pp.  164 — 165;  Dennys,  p.  149;  Shih  Pai-ying,  pp. 
290—295  (211+  +78);  Then  Hai-yen  (2),  pp.  79—82  (+125B*). 

125F*  Crying  Wolf,  or  Raising  False  Alarm. 

I.  The  False  Alarm,  (a)  The  ass  (b)  another  animal  or  (c)  a  man 
(d)  raises  false  alarm  or  (e)  cries  wolf  often  for  fun. 

IE  The  Real  Danger.  His  protector  or  friends  are  deceived  so  often 
that  when  (a)  the  enemy  (b)  The  wolf  actually  arrives,  nobody  comes 
to  help  him. 

III.  The  Tragic  Ending.  The  animal  or  person  (a)  is  killed  (b) 
almost  dies. 

CAT,  pp.  91—93  (Ia,e,  lib,  Ilia,  122F+)  -  MCWH,  Jan.  1957, 
pp.  68 — 69;  Chiang  Chieh-shih,  p.  60  (Ic,e,  lib,  Ilia);  Han  Fei 
Tzu,  III,  35  (Ic,d,  II a,  Ilia);  KSK,  pp.  222—224  (Ib,d,  lib,  Illb); 
Ssu-ma  Chhen,  ch.  4  (Ic,d,  Ila,  Ilia). 

126  The  Sheep  chases  the  Wolf.  Often  followed  by  Type  78. 

CAT,  pp.  12—13  (  +  78);  CAT,  pp.  57—60  (122F+  +78); 
CAT,  pp.  94—96  (275+  +78);  CAT,  pp.  184—188  (  +  122D 
+  1180  +49A  +8B)  =  MCWH,  Nov.  1957,  pp.  85 — 87  =  Sung 
Che  (8),  II,  83 — 87;  Ch+ng  Shih-chueh,  p.  77  (  +  78);  Chiang 
Chieh-shih,  pp.  35 — 36  (122D  +  );  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  p.  67; 
ibid.,  p.  163;  Dennys,  pp.  148 — 149  =  Julien  (2),  II,  146 — 147; 
Eberhard  (2),  pp.  264—265  (177+  78B+);  Graham,  pp.  223—224 
(275+  +78);  HNC,  pp.  264 — 266;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  II,  50 — 56 
(177+  78A  +  )  =  Huang  chen-pi,  pp.  32 — 37;  Hsu  and  Huang,  pp. 
64 — 66;  Hu  Erh-clYa,  pp.  8—13  (1115+  +78);  Hung  sang-shen , 
pp.  85—90  (  +  1064  +78);  Ifeng,  4.1:60  (  +  78);  KSK,  pp.  94—96 
(  +  78B) ;  KSK,  pp.  224 — 226;  KTT,  pp.  77 — 79  (  +  78);  Kao  Yii- 
shuang,  pp.  5 — 8  (  +  78);  Kavirov,  pp.  36 — 43  (  +  1154);  Li  and 
Wang,  pp.  34 — 35  (  +  78);  ibid.,  pp.  103 — 106  (122F+);  Lin  Lan 
(16),  pp.  83—85  (  +  78);  MCWH  April  1955,  pp.  12—14  (  +  78)  = 
Chia  and  Sun,  II,  162—165  =  Hsing  Po-fu,  pp.  14—18  =  Sun 
Chien-ping,  pp.  1 — 5;  MCWH,  May  1959,  pp.  12 — 19  (  +  78); 
Ibid.,  pp.  31 — 37  (275+  +78);  ibid.,  pp.  68 — 70  (122F+  +78); 
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MCWH,  July  1959,  pp.  86—89  (  +  78);  MCWH,  June  1961,  pp. 
36—39;  MCWH,  June  1962,  pp.  75—76;  MKK,  pp.  116—119 
(  +  78);  Mole,  pp.  21—22  (  +  78);  MTK,  pp.  230—233  (  +  78); 
O'Connor,  pp.  56 — 59  (122F+);  ibid.,  pp.  76 — 79  (  +  78);  Shan- 
hua ,  Dec.  1957,  pp.  38—39  (1204+  122G+)  =  MTK,  pp.  213—217; 
Shan-hua,  July  1958,  p.  58  (  +  78);  Shelton,  A.,  pp.  21 — 25  (275  + 
+  78);  T'ien  Hsing,  pp.  66 — 67  (  +  78);  T’ien  shan  Nov./Dec.,  1957 
pp.  78 — 79  (122D+  +78) ;  Ts'ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  16 — 19  (177  +  ) ; 
Ten-ho,  Jan.  1957,  p.  66  (  +  78);  Yen  Ta-ch'un,  pp.  100 — 103  (275 -L 
+  78);  TJVK,  pp.  384—386;  Yu  I,  pp.  1—4  (  +  78). 

155  The  Ungrateful  Serpent  Returned  to  Captivity. 

I.  The  chase,  (a)  A  king  (b)  a  hunter  or  (c)  a  ferocious  animal  chases 
(d)  a  wolf  (e)  a  snake  or  (f)  another  animal.  Alternate  beginning: 
(g)  a  man  or  animal  saves  a  ferocious  animal. 

IE  The  Benefactor,  (a)  A  young  scholar  (b)  a  horse  or  (c)  another 
person  or  animal  takes  pity  of  the  fugitive  and  (d)  talks  the  pursuant 
into  giving  up  the  chase  (e)  hides  the  fugitive  in  a  bag  or  (f)  a  trunk. 

III.  Evil  for  good,  (a)  As  soon  as  the  wolf  (snake,  etc.)  is  released 
or  free  from  danger,  he  threatens  to  eat  up  his  rescuer,  (b)  He  and 
his  rescuer  ask  several  parties  (animal,  tree,  men,  etc.)  to  be  judges. 
They  side  with  him,  pointing  out  the  cruelty  of  man. 

IV.  Return  to  captivity.  Finally  they  meet  (a)  an  old  man  (b)  a 
hunter  (c)  a  rabbit  (d)  others,  who  tricks  the  wolf  (snake,  etc.)  into 
returning  to  the  bag  or  trunk,  and  kills  the  ungrateful  animal. 

ASSC,  reel  94  (Ib,d,  IIa,f,  Ilia,  IVb) ;  Cheng  Chen-to  (1),  pp. 
579—582  (article);  Cheng  Chen-to  (2),  IV,  1879—1882  (Ia,d,  IIa,f, 
IIIa,b,  IVa)  ;Ibid., pp.  1883 — 1892  (Ia,d,  IIa,f,  IIIa,b,  IVa) ;  Graham, 
p.  276  (Ic-demon,  Ilia,  IVd) ;  Hsiao  p’eng-yu,  1963,  no.  2:10 — 11 
(Ia,d,  IIa,f,  Ilia,  IVa);  Lim  Sian-tek,  pp.  126 — 131  (Ia,d,  IIa,f, 
IIIa,b,  IVa);  Lu  Po-yu,  I,  1—9  (Ia,d,  IIa,f,  IIIa,b,  IVc) ;  MCWH, 
Aug.  1955,  pp.  13  (Ib,d,  IIc,e,  Ilia,  IVc);  ibid.,  pp.  15 — 19  (Ia,d, 
IIa,f,  IIIa,b,  IVa);  MCWH,  Sept.  1955,  pp.  9 — 13  (Ia,d,  IIa,e, 
IIIa,b,  IVa);  MCWH,  April  1957,  pp.  15—16  (Ib,d,g,  Ilia,  IVc); 
MKK,  pp.  120—122  (Ib,d,  IIb,e,  Ilia,  IVc);  MTK,  pp.  159—163 
(lie,  Ib,f-tigers,  Ilia,  IVd);  O'Connor,  pp.  12 — 19  (Ic,g,  IIIa,b, 
IVc);  STC,  pp.  78 — 79  (Ie,  IIc,g,  Ilia,  IVd);  Shan-hua,  March 
1958,  p.  50  (Ilia,  IVd,  157+) ;  T'ien  Hai-yen  (2),  pp.  71 — 73 
(Ib,e,  IIa,e,  Ilia,  IVa);  Wu  Ts'eng-ch'i,  XIV,  56 — 59  (Ia,d, 
IIa,d,f,  IIIa,b,  IVa);  Ten-ho,  Dec.  1958,  p.  30  (IIIa,b,  IVc,  31*+); 
Yu  I,  pp.  28—32  (Ib,d,  IIa,f,  IIIa,b,  IVa);  +MG,  n.f.  12:144—146 
(Ia,d,  IIa,f,  Ilia,  IVd-liimself). 

155A  Ungrateful  Wolf  Eats  his  Savior. 

I.  The  Savior.  An  old  (a)  man  (b)  woman  finds  (c)  a  little  wolf 
(snake)  or  (d)  an  injured  old  wolf,  and  nurses  him. 

II.  The  Wolf,  (a)  When  the  wolf  grows  up,  he  bites  the  old  person's 
hand  as  his  savior  feeds  him.  The  man  thus  lets  the  wolf  leave  his 
house,  (b)  The  wolf  runs  off  as  soon  as  he  has  recovered. 

III.  Savior  Killed.  One  day  when  the  person  is  walking  alone,  etc., 
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the  wolf  jumps  on  him  and  eats  him. 

Chih  and  Shih,  pp.  10 — 15  (la,  c,  Ha  -  bites  other  people); 
MCWH,  June  1965,  pp.  122—129  (lb,  d,  lib,  III,  +  333C);  T'an 
Shao-shih  (2),  pp.  14 — 16  (la,  c,  Ila)  =  Then  Hai-yen  (2),  pp. 
71 — 73;  T'u  Pen-chun  (2),  p.  2  (la,  b,  III);  Tung  Chiin-lun,  pp. 
13—15  (la,  c,  Ila,  III)  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  p.  12  =  Tung  and 
chiang  (3),  pp.  44 — 45. 

156  Thorn  Removed  from  Lion’s  Paw.  The  animal  is  usually  a  tiger. 

CHS,  p.  119;  CTW,  pp.  8—9;  Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IIB,  61—62; 
Graham,  pp.  183 — 184;  Ibid.,  p.  184;  Ibid.,  pp.  285 — 286  (+576F); 
Hsi-hsien  chih  6:7b — 8;  Hsu  and  Huang,  pp.  72 — 74;  ibid.,  pp.  96 — 
97;  Lin  Lan  (12),  pp.  1 — 2;  Mei  Chueh,  pp.  53 — 54  (  +  535); 
Min-su  122:33 — 34  (+535);  PHT,  p.  951;  P'u  Sung-ling,  pp.  680 — 
682;  Shan-hua,  Feb.  1958,  p.  50;  Shuo  k’u,  p.  69;  Ibid.,  p.  313;  Ibid., 
p.  506;  TPKC  14:318;  TPKC  251 :799;  TPKC  429:1183—1184  = 
Wu  Ts'eng-ch’i,  V,  141  — 142;  TPKC  431:1187;  Ibid.,  p.  1188; 
TPKC  441:1211;  T'ao  T’ing,  p.  1868;  Ibid.;  Ibid.,  p.  1877. 

156B*  Woman  as  Snake’s  Midwife  gets  reward.  The  animal  is  usually  a  tiger. 

Graham,  pp.  184 — 185;  Kan  Pao  20:151;  Lin  Lan  (12),  pp.  9  12 

(+535);  Min-chien  2.3:43 — 44;  T'ao  T'ing,  p.  1871;  Ts’ao  and 
Eberhard,  pp.  36 — 37;  Ibid.,  pp.  37 — 38  (+535). 

156D*  The  Noble  Tiger.  A  tiger  has  eaten  the  only  son  of  an  old  woman, 
who  goes  to  court  to  sue  the  tiger  for  killing  the  only  breadwinner  in 
her  family.  The  magistrate  issues  a  subpoena,  and  a  drunk  constable 
delivers  it  to  the  forest.  When  the  tiger  hears  about  it,  he  comes 
voluntarily  to  the  court  and  admits  own  guilt.  He  also  supplies  the 
old  woman  with  food,  etc.,  until  her  death. 

CKC,  V,  93—106;  Hsu  and  Huang,  pp.  1—8;  Ibid.,  pp.  9—10; 
MCWH,  Dec.  1958,  pp.  45—46,  25;  T'ao  T’ing,  p.  1866. 

157  Learning  to  Fear  Man.  The  tiger  mocks  at  domestic  animals  (buffalo, 
horse,  etc.),  who  claim  that  man  is  terrible.  The  tiger  then  goes  to 
attack  man  but  is  talked  into  letting  himself  be  bound  with  ropes 
and  be  punished. 

CAT,  pp.  144—146  (181+)  —  MTK,  pp.  227—229;  CAT,  pp. 
147 — 148;  Chung  hsueh-sheng,  Dec.  1954,  pp.  33  35;  Graham, 

p.  185;  Ibid.,  p.  234;  I-shuang,  pp.  51—52;  MCWH,  May  1956, 
p.  36;  MCWH,  Feb.  1964,  pp.  136—138;  MKK,  pp.  129—133; 
MTK,  pp.  178—182  (1086+  1530+  122Z+  1542A+)  =  MCWH 
Oct.  1960,  pp.  64—67  =  T’ang  Wei,  pp.  76—80;  O'Connor,  pp. 
6—11;  Shan-hua,  Dec.  1957,  pp.  44—45  (181 +);  Shan-hua,  March 
1958,  p.  50  (  +  155);  YNK,  pp.  243—254  (8B+  +301B  +300)  = 
Chia  and  Sun,  II,  334—344  =  Seven  Sisters,  pp.  48—65. 

157B  Man  and  the  Use  of  Fire.  Animals  learn  to  fear  and  respect  man 
because  man  has  learned  to  use  fire  and  can  therefore  either  benefit 
or  punish  them. 

CAT,  pp.  232 — 233  (  +  105)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  566  —  MCWH, 
Nov.  1956,  p.  37;  Hsu  and  Huang,  pp.  100 — 101;  MCWH,  May 
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1957,  pp.  31 — 33  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  558 — 560  =  Sung  Che  (4) 
pp.  19—22;  MCWH ,  Oct.  1960,  pp.  27—31;  MTK  pp.  8—9; 
Po  and  Kuang,  pp.  20 — 22;  Shan-hua,  March  1958,  pp.  50 — 51 
(  +  30  +49). 

The  Tiger  Swallows  Red-Hot  Iron. 

I.  The  Waiting  Animal.  Humans  (a)  drop  food  from  an  upper  floor 
(b)  drive  animals  down  a  hill.  The  (c)  tiger  (d)  wolf  or  (e)  ogre 
waits  below  and  swallows  up  whatever  comes  down. 

II.  The  Wrong  Food.  To  get  rid  of  the  monster,  the  humans  drop 
down  (a)  a  red-hot  iron  weight  (b)  a  red-hot  rock.  The  monster 
swallows  it  too  and  soon  dies. 

Chia  and  Sun,  II,  302 — 305  (Ia,e,  Ila);  Hsiao  Ch+ng-su  (1), 
pp.  48 — 52  (Ie,  Ila);  Hsiao-shuo  shih-chieh  2.4:2 — 3  (Ila,  312A*+); 
Hu  Huai-shen  pp.  45 — 49  (333C+  1148*+);  I  feng,  4.1:82 — 83 
(Ila,  +312A*  +) ;  Lou  and  ch+  I,  38—39  (Ib,e,  lib) ;  PHT,  p. 
2489  (Ia,c,  Ila);  Pien-chiang  wen-i,  Oct.  1956,  pp.  71 — 74  (Ie,  Ila)  = 
TNK. ,  pp.  43 — 46  =  Wang  Tung,  pp.  28 — 31;  Yen  Ta-ch+n,  pp. 
45 — 47  (Ib,e,  lib) ;  Yii  I,  pp.  5 — 8  (Ia,d,  Ila). 

Grateful  Animals;  Ungrateful  Man.  A  man  saves  from  danger  (usually 
the  flood)  some  animals  (often  including  ants,  bees,  snakes,  and 
birds)  and  another  man.  Later  on,  the  man  he  has  saved  betrays 
him  but  the  animals  help  him  win  a  wife  or  escape  from  prison. 
(Cf.  554). 

Chiang  Yu-ching  (1),  p.  121;  Chung  t’ao  lao-jen,  pp.  55 — 58 
(825A*+)  =  Hsiao  chung-yu  (l),pp.  55 — 57;  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (1), 
pp.  11—31  (825A*  +  +301  A) ;  Kan  Pao,  20:152— 153;  KHC,  pp. 
86 — 87  (  +  1535);  Kao  Yii  shuang,  pp.  31 — 43  (+301 A  +560); 
Lin  Lan  (14),  pp.  62 — 86  (825A*+  +301 A  +554);  Lung-Pu  kung 
an,  2:5— 9b  (825A*+  +30 IF);  MCWH,  Sept.  1957,  pp.  39—45 
(825A*  +  +554)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  134 — 140  =  Liu  Hsueh-sung 
(3),  pp.  41—53;  STC,  pp.  37—60  (825A*+  +301 A  +554) ;  Shelton, 
A.,  pp.  38 — 43  (crow  linds  necklace;  snake  makes  king  ill);  Shelton, 
F.,  pp.  19—21  (+210);  TPiTC  473:1284;  Then  Hai-yen  (1),  pp. 
134—138  (man  betrays  animals);  Tung  Ssu-chang,  pp.  4492 — 4495; 
Wilhelm,  pp.  22—25  (825A*+  +554);  TNK,  pp.  23—25. 

The  Woman  Betrays  the  Bears.  A  girl  or  a  boy  flees  a  tiger  and  climbs 
up  a  tree.  The  tiger  waits  underneath  the  tree,  but  goes  away  for  a 
while.  As  soon  as  it  leaves,  the  girl  or  boy  hangs  his  clothes  on  a 
branch,  climbs  down  and  slips  off.  The  tiger  returns  to  make  another 
attack,  only  to  find  that  these  are  merely  clothes. 

Hsu  and  Huang,  pp.  75—80  (122Z+);  Kuang  Tu-ch’u  hsin-chih, 
19:12  13  (333C+);  Liu  Shih-sheng,  pp.  3 — 4;  PTKC  1.  10:19 — 20 

(333C+);  TPKC  433:1190. 

The  Pike  Caught  by  the  Fox.  The  snipe  tries  to  eat  the  mussel  which 
grips  the  bird  s  beak.  Both  are  finally  caught  by  the  fisherman. 

ASSC,  reel  501;  Chan-kuo  ts’e,  ch.  30;  Chao  Hung,  pp.  Ill  — 112; 
Chiang  Chieh-shih,  p.  42;  Chiang  Yu-ching  (2),  p.  165;  Hsu  Chih- 
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t'ao,  p.  264;  Davis  and  Chow  Leung,  pp.  118 — 122;  Dennys,  p.  147; 
T’ao  Tsung-i,  68:4b. 

162*  The  Man  Punishes  the  Wolf.  The  wolf  gathers  wild  animals  to  chase 
the  man,  who  climbs  a  tree.  When  the  animals  finally  fell  the  tree, 
it  crushes  and  kills  them. 

Hsiao  Ctbung-su  (1),  pp.  22 — 31  (613A  +  122F  +  121+)  = 
Ssu-ch’uan  wen-hsueh,  June  1963,  pp.  49 — 53. 

175  The  Tarbaby  and  the  Rabbit,  but  without  K581.2. 

CAT,  pp.  170—172  =  MCWH,  Oct.  1955,  pp.  21—25  =  FTC, 
II,  93—100  =  Nung  I-t’ien,  pp.  34—43;  CHS,  p.  258;  Li  I-ting, 
p.  271;  Shen  Wen-hua  (1),  pp.  51 — 54;  TJu  Pen-chiin  (1),  p.  3. 

176A*  Men  Outwit  Monkeys.  Villagers  notice  how  monkeys  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  forest  often  come  and  imitate  their  action,  damaging 
thereby  their  crops  and  other  property.  They  deliberately  shave 
themselves,  drink  wine,  put  on  shoes,  etc.,  in  the  open  for  the 
monkeys  to  see,  and  then  leave  the  razors,  wine,  shoes,  etc.,  there. 
Monkeys  soon  come,  try  to  do  the  same,  and  become  seriously 
injured  or  immobilized.  The  men  succeed  thus  in  getting  rid  of  them. 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  p.  106;  Feng  Meng-lung  (4),  4:24a; 
Dennys,  p.  113;  Lin  Lan  (31),  pp.  9 — 10;  Lin  CITing-sung,  p.  53; 
MCWH,  Oct.  1955,  pp.  17—18;  Shen  Wen-hua  (1),  pp.  60— 62; 
Yeh  Te-chun,  pp.  124 — 125. 

177  The  Thief  and  the  Tiger.  Often  “a  leak  in  the  roof”  instead  of  “dripping 
of  rain”.  Sometimes  followed  by  78B. 

Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  II A,  50 — 51  (b,c,f,  +78);  Chu  CITin-ch  in 
pp.  60 — 70  (a,c,e,f);  Eberhard  (2),  pp.  264 — 265  (a,c,f,  +78B  +126); 
FNT  4.10:2—5  (a,c,f) ;  FJVT  7.3:86—87  (a,c,f) ;  FNT  (T),  p.  33 
(a,e) ;  Graham,  p.  203  (a,  +21);  Hsieh  Yun-shen,  II,  21—28 
(a,c,f,  +78B) ;  ibid,  II,  50—56  (a,c,e,f,  +78B  +216)  =  Huang 
Chen-pi,  pp.  32 — 36;  Hsu  and  Huang,  pp.  67 — 71  (a,b,c,f,  +78B); 
Ifeng  4.1:142  (a,c,e,f) ;  Kao  Yii-shuang,  pp.  9 — 14  (a,c,e,f,  +78B); 
Ku  Wan-ch+an,  pp.  127 — 130  (a,c,e,f,  +78B);  Lin  Lan  (14),  pp. 
14—17  (b,a,c,f,  +78B) ;  Lin  Lan  (15),  pp.  14— 18  _(a,c,f,  +78B); 
Ts+o  and  Eberhard,  pp.  16 — 19  (a,c,e,f,  +126);  ibid.,  pp.  25  27 

(a,c,e,f,  +78B). 

178A  Llewellyn  and  His  Dog.  Often  water  buffalo,  etc.,  protecting  child, 
occasionally  killed  by  man  through  misunderstanding. 

Ch+n-TJing,  pp.  121 — 122  (4  versions);  Hu  Erh-clTa,  pp.  1 — 5 
(1 78B+  +916);  Liu  Hsueh-sung  (1),  pp.  66—67;  MCWH,  May 
1960,  pp.  34 — 36  (178B+  +916)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  183 — 186; 
MKK,  pp.  3—6  (178B+  +916);  PHT,  p.  4137;  PHTH,  p.  5934; 
P’eng  Rung  an  198:38;  T+o  Tsung-i,  39:8;  Tung  Ssu-chang,  pp. 
4165 — 4166  =  Kan  Pao,  20:184. 

1 78B  The  Faithful  Dog  as  Security  for  a  Debt.  The  rich  man  gives  silver  to 
the  dog  for  guarding  his  property;  the  owner  kills  the  dog  for  sus¬ 
pected  theft. 
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Hu  Erh-ch'a,  pp.  1—5  (  +  178A  +916);  MCWH,  May  1960, 
pp.  34 — 36  (  +  178A  +916)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  183 — 186;  MKK , 
pp.  3—6  (  +  178A  +916). 

1  79  What  the  Bear  Whispered  in  his  Ear.  The  two  men  are  supposed  to  be 
good  friends.  The  words  whispered  by  the  bear  are:  “Do  not  trust  a 
fair  weather  friend.” 

Chiang  Chieh-shih,  pp.  47 — 48;  Shih  Pai-ying,  p.  16. 

181  The  Man  Tells  the  Tiger’s  Secret.  Only  lb.  Water  buffalo  (or  other 
animals)  coats  body  with  thick  layers  of  mud  in  fighting  tiger. 

CAT,  pp.  144—146  (  +  157)  =  MTK,  pp.  227—229;  Chia  and 
Sun,  I,  398—400  =  FTC,  II,  85—88  =  MCWH,  Oct.  1955,  pp. 
30 — 31  =  Nung  I-t'ien,  pp.  44 — 46;  Li  Tung-sung,  pp.  97 — 99; 
MCWH,  May  1956,  pp.  31 — 32;  Pai  and  K'ung,  97:1373;  Shan-hua, 
Dec.  1957,  pp.  44—45  (  +  157);  TPYL  889:4082. 

200Aj  The  Dog  is  Cheated  by  the  Cat.  Cat  and  dog  work  together,  but  cat 
uses  tricks  to  show  that  he  alone  has  done  all  the  labor  and  wins  the 
favor  of  the  master.  The  dog  is  scolded  or  even  punished  by  the 
master.  Therefore,  cat  and  dog  are  enemies.  (Often  follows  560). 

Ch’ien-shao,  Feb.  1957,  p.  33  (560+) ;  Hsing  Po-fu,  pp.  19 — 25 
(560+) ;  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  34 — 35  (560+) ;  Lee  and  Radin, 
p.  57;  ibid.,  p.  58  (560+) ;  Lin  Lan  (6),  pp.  93 — 96;  Lin  Lan  (14), 
pp.  98 — 100  (560+) ;  Lin  Lan  (22),  I,  45 — 46  (560+) ;  Ling  and 
Jui,  pp.  252 — 256  (560+) ;  MCWH,  May  1956,  pp.  27 — 30  (560+) ; 
MCWH,  Nov.  1957,  pp.  61—68  (554+  555*+  560+)  =  Sung  Che 
(8),  I,  100—110;  Min-su  77:24—26;  PWH,  pp.  409—410;  Shao-nien 
21.8:84 — 89;  Shih  Pai-ying,  pp.  45 — 48  (560+) ;  Wang  T'ung-chao, 
pp.  72—76  (560+) ;  Wilhelm,  pp.  28—29  (560+). 

200*  The  Cat’s  Right.  The  mouse  deliberately  makes  the  cat  lose  his 
rightful  place  by  letting  him  oversleep  or  be  late  on  the  morning 
when  animals  are  lined  up  and  chosen  to  be  rulers  in  the  cycle  of 
years.  The  cat  therefore  hates  the  mouse. 

Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IIB,  28 — 30;  Chu  Ch'in-ch’in,  pp.  46 — 50; 
Liu  Chin,  pp.  63 — 65,  69 — 70;  Min-chien  3:51 — 52;  Ibid.,  6:88 — 89; 
Ibid.,  12:64—66;  Min-su  104:36—37  =  Lin  Lan  (6),  pp.  91—92; 
Wu  Ying-t'ao,  p.  443. 

201 E*  Dog  Does  not  Spare  his  Life  to  render  services  to  men. 

Chi-yuan  chu-jen,  4:28b— 30b;  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  p.  77; 
Hsu  Pei-jen,  pp.  55— 58;  Kan  Pao,  20:153;  Ibid.,  p.  154;  Mole,  pp. 
14—15;  PHT,  p.  2624;  PHT,  p.  3059;  PHT,  p.  4530;  TPKC  437: 
1200 — 1201  (3  tales);  Tun-huang,  p.  878;  Wei  Yueh-lii,  II,  21 — 23; 
Yen  Ta-ch'un,  pp.  99 — 100;  Yii  Yueh  (3),  p.  81. 

201 F*  The  Dog  as  Protector  or  Avenger  of  Man.  The  dog  saves  his  master  from 
people  who  are  attacking  or  about  to  attack  his  master.  If  his  master 
is  murdered,  he  goes  to  a  constable,  keep  on  barking  or  tugging  at 
the  hem  of  the  latter's  robe,  etc.,  until  the  latter  follows  him  to  where 
his  master's  corpse  lies.  Then  he  leads  the  constable  to  the  murderer, 
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210 


where  evidence  is  found  and  the  murderer  is  arrested  and  later 
punished.  (Sometimes  of  other  animals.) 

ASSC,  reel  301;  Chiang  Yii-ching  (1),  p.  95  =  TPYL  905:4147; 
Chiang  Yii-ching  (4),  I,  2;  Chiang  Yii-ching  (5),  p.  223;  Kua  i  chih, 
3:1a— b;  Mole,  pp.  13—14;  PHT,  p.  283;  PHT,  p.  314;  PHT,  p. 
865;  PHT,  p.  985;  PHT,  p.  1110;  PHT,  pp.  2657—2658;  PHT 
p.  4179;  PHT,  p.  4218;  PHT,  p.  4718;  P’eng  Rung  an  14:26—27; 
P’u  Sung-ling,  p.  745;  Ibid.,  p.  801;  Shih  kung  an  29 :31ff. ;  Shuo  k’u, 
p.  1739;  TPKC  437:1200—1201  (8  tales) ;  Tung  Ssu-chang,  p.  4171 ; 
Wu  Chen-fang,  pp.  837 — 8;  Ibid.,  p.  890;  Ibid.,  p.  953;  Wu  Ts  eng- 
ch’i,  XI,  150;  Yu  Yiieh  (2),  39:10;  Yu  Yueh  (3),  pp.  36—37;  Yuan 
Mei,  20:6b. 

Cock,  Hen,  Duck,  Pin,  and  Needle  on  a  Journey.  In  most  versions,  the 
small  objects  and  animals  (such  as  needles,  pms,  eggs,  a  slippery 
straw  mat,  a  millstone,  a  cock,  and  ropes)  lie  in  the  hut  of  an  intended 
victim  and  combine  their  efforts  to  destroy  a  demon  or  a  ferocious 
animal  (often  a  tiger)  when  he  comes  at  night.  They,  or  usually  their 
sellers,  have  heard  the  intended  victim  cry  and  complain  about  the 
assailant’s  threat  to  come  to  the  hut,  and  voluntarily  offer  to  help. 

CAT  pp.  149—155  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  336—341  —  MTK, 
pp.  221—226;  CTY,  3.8:1628—1632;  Chao  Yen-i,  pp.  42—50 
( -)-510  +5 11C*);  Ch’ing  Shui  (1),  pp.  26 — 36  =  Min- su, ,15/16. 
41 — 49;  Chu  Ch’in-ch’in,  pp.  2—5;  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp. 

17 _ 18  (333C+) ;  Ch’un-niao  hsueh-i,  pp.  9—1 1  =  T’an  Shao-shih  (2), 

pp.  47-49;  FNT  7.8:96 — 97 ;  FTC,  II,  55-61  =  Chao  Ching-shen 
(3)  on.  Ill — 117;  Fielde,  pp.  37 — 40;  Folklore  Studies  5.206  208, 
Graham,  pp.  273—274;  Hsu  Pei-jen,  pp.  11—34  (333G+)>  Huf-ng 
Chen-Pi,  pp.  37-42  (333C+);  KCMC,  pp  132-135  =  Shan-hua 
Sept.  1958,  pp.  39—40  =  Sung  Che  (4),  pp.  124  128  iH/C, 

p.  98;  KSK,  pp.  52—54;  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  131— 137;  Lm  Lan 
(12)  pp.  98—119  (333C+);  Lin  Lan  (14),  pp.  38—40;  Ibid.,  pp. 
111-116;  Lin  Lan  (27),  pp.  117-119;  Lu  Feng  pp.  1-5;  Min- 
chien  1.9:45-47;  Ibid.,  1.11:67-70;  Ibid.  2.6:9- 10;  Ibid  2.1. 
5—16;  Ibid.  2.7:12—17;  Mm-su  2.31—37  =  Lm  Lan  (32)  pp. 
63—71;  Min-su  46:33—36;  Ibid.  51:19—21;  ?2J3  22 

(333C+);  MCWH,  Jan.  1956,  pp.  43—' 44;  Ibid.,  p.  45;  MCW 
May  1957,  pp.  33-36;  MCWH ,  Dec.  961  pp.  ™-™;MClVH 
Dec.  1963,  pp.  79—82;  Nagishkm,  pp.  180—189;  PTKY  L3A47 
350;  Liu  Wan-chang  (2),  pp.  27-31  (333C+);  Lou  and  Ch  n 
pp.  25-30;  Shelton,  A.,  pp.  128-130;  Shelton,  F. .  PP-  16T1®» 
Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp.  171-184  (333C+)  =  Ts  ao  and  Eberhard, 
pp.  27—33;  Then  Hai-yen  (2),  pp.  60—65;  Ts  ao  and  Eberhard, 
pp  33 — 35;  Wilhelm,  pp.  19 — 22  (333C+);  Wu  Chia-ch  mg,  pp. 

123—125  (333C+). 

The  Two  Asses.  .  . 

Chu  Chhn-chhn,  pp.  18—20;  Lei  Ming,  pp.  5—8;  Shah  Pai-ymg, 

pp.  290—295  (  +  125E*  +78);  Then  Hsing,  pp.  36—37. 
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214B  Ass  in  Lion’s  Skin  Unmasked  when  he  Raises  his  Voice. 

Chiang  Chieh-shih,  pp.  25 — 26;  Dennys,  p.  148. 

214B*  Other  Animals  in  Pretended  Coat  Disgraced.  Small  animal  receives  a 
gorgeous  coat  by  accident  and  pretends  to  be  the  king  of  animals. 
His  voice,  however,  gives  him  away  and  makes  him  disgraced. 

CAT,  pp.  81 — 82  =  MCWH ,  Oct.  1955,  pp.  14—15  =  FTC, 
II,  36—38. 

217  The  Cat  and  the  Candle. 

O’Connor,  pp.  36—42  (1313+  1681*+  1381B+  1321B—  1653  + 
1685A+) ;  Shao-nien  19.10:49 — 62  (1313+  1681  *+  1321B  +  1653  + 
1685A+). 

220  The  Council  of  Birds.  The  king  of  birds  assigns  each  his  place  and  work. 

Tun-huang,  pp.  851 — 853  =  Li  I-ting,  pp.  156 — 158. 

220A  The  Trial  of  the  Crow  by  the  Eagle.  The  sparrow  is  tried  and  punished 
by  the  king  or  queen  of  birds  for  crimes  against  another  bird. 

ASSC,  reel  22;  CAT,  pp.  116 — 121  =  Ch’en  Shih-chiin,  pp. 

1 75 — 1 78;  Tun-huang,  pp.  249—254;  Ibid.,  p.  262 — 265  (43A  +  )  = 
Li  I-ting,  pp.  152 — 155. 

220B  The  Crow  at  War  with  the  Eagle.  The  crow  pretends  to  yield  but 
actually  spies  on,  and  finally  destroys,  the  eagle. 

T’ien-shan,  Nov. /Dec.  1957,  p.  82. 

221  The  Election  of  Bird-King.  Parrot  wins. 

Tung  Ssu-chang,  pp.  3842 — 3845. 

222A  Bat  in  War  of  Birds  and  Quadrupeds.  The  bat  will  not  join  either  the 
birds  or  the  quadrupeds,  arguing  that  he  does  not  belong  with 
either  group.  He  is  therefore  punished. 

CHS,  p.  238;  CHS,  p.  344;  Chiang  Chieh-shih,  pp.  38 — 39;  Ibid., 
p.  63;  Julien  (2),  pp.  154 — 155;  Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  pp.  62 — 63  = 
Li  I-ting,  p.  260;  MCWH,  Jan.  1956,  pp.  88—89  =  YNK  pp 
338—339. 


War  between  Mouse  and  Sparrow.  It  finally  spreads  to  and  involves 
the  king  of  birds  (phoenix)  and  the  king  of  the  watery  tribes  (dragon). 
CAT,  pp.  127 — 130  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  279 — 281  =  FTC,  II 

13— 17  =  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (3),  pp.  62—65  =  MCWH,  June  1955’ 
26 — 28. 


222C 


223 


Pigmies  and  Cranes.  Small  people  seven  inches  tall  can  live  to  three 
hundred  years  and  walk  very  fast,  but  are  afraid  of,  and  must  fight 
against,  cranes  which  often  swallow  them.  They  do  not  die  in  the 
birds’  stomach,  however,  and  the  birds  also  thereby  achieve  longevity 
Chiang  Yii-ching  (1),  p.  168;  HWTS,  pp.  1521—1522  =  Chiang 
Yu-chmg  (1),  p.  6  =  TPKC  480:1299  =  Feng  Meng-lung  (4) 
35  :9b;  PHTH,  p.  2745  =  TPKC  480:1299;  PHTH,  p.  2757  (several 
references);  TPYL  796:3672;  TPTL  916:4192;  Tun-huang,  p.  885. 


The  Bird  and  the  Jackal  as  Friends.  The  bird  is  a  turtle  dove  and 
the  beast  is  a  wild  cat. 
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CAT,  pp.  165-169  (I,  II,  III,  +6)  =  MCWH,  Feb.  1958,  pp. 
50—52. 

224*  The  Crow  on  her  Wedding  Borrows  Feathers.  An  ugly  but  friendly  bird 
receives  pretty  feathers  from  other  birds  as  gifts.  The  crow  envies 
and  chases  him  but  falls  into  a  tar  barrel  and  becomes  black. 

MCWH ,  Sept.  1958,  pp.  84—85  =  Sung  Che  (8),  II,  107—108  = 
TNK,  p.  342. 

225  The  Crane  Teaches  the  Fox  to  Fly. 

CAT,  pp.  240—241  =  MCWH,  Oct.  1959,  pp.  70—71;  MCWH, 
Nov.  1959,  pp.  68 — 69,  46  (56A  +  );  Shih  Pai-ying,  pp.  12 — 13. 

225A  Tortoise  Lets  Self  be  Carried  by  Eagle.  He  is  carried  by  egrets,  etc. 
Then  he  brags,  falls  to  earth  or  upon  a  chimney. 

CAT,  pp.  39—40  =  Li  and  Wang,  pp.  27—29;  CHS,  p.  441  = 
Li  I-ting,  pp.  261 — 262  =  C1T eng  Shih-chueh  p.  61  =  Chang 
Hsiao-ch'ao,  pp.  103 — 104;  Chiang  Chieh-shih,  p.  22;  Dennys, 
p.  149;  KSK,  pp.  270 — 272;  Li  and  Wang,  pp.  107—  109  =  FTC, 
II,  9  — 12;  MKK,  pp.  103 — 104;  Pien-chiang  wen-i,  Feb.  1957,  pp. 
33 — 34;  Tung  Ssu-chang,  pp.  3837 — 3838. 

231  The  Heron  [crane)  Transports  the  Fish. 

CAT,  pp.  195 — 198;  Hsi-nan  wen-i,  June  1956,  pp.  33 — 36;  MCWH, 
Jan.  1957,  p.  67;  Wang  Yao  (3),  pp.  29 — 33. 

232A*  Crow  Bespatters  Swan.  The  crow  (or  crane)  is  sprayed  with  black  paint 
(or  mud)  by  either  another  bird  or  a  painter.  As  a  result,  his  body 
(or  the  part  of  his  body)  bespattered  with  mud  becomes  black. 

CAT,  p.  163;  Li  Lin-ts’an,  pp.  38;  MCWH,  March  1958,  pp. 
84 — 85  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  362;  MCWH,  Feb.  1963,  pp.  79 — 80. 

233B  The  Birds  Fly  off  with  the  Net.  Only  the  first  part  of  the  tale  type. 

MCWH,  Jan.  1961,  pp.  72 — 73;  Pei-ching  wen-i,  Feb.  1959,  pp. 
28 — 29;  Then  Hai-yen  (1),  p.  257;  TPTL  899:4123. 

234  The  Nightingale  and  the  Blindworm.  The  worm  borrows  the  shrimp  ’s  eyes. 

CAT,  pp.  8—9  =  MCWH,  Aug.  1959,  pp.  19—20;  OFing  Yeh 
(1),  pp.  80 — 84. 

234A  T wo  Plants  Exchange  Places  of  Habitation.  One  of  them  likes  his  new 

place  so  well  that  he  refuses  to  move  back.  The  other  plant  has  to 
adapt  itself  to  an  uncongenial  location. 

CIFing  Shui  (2),  pp.  29 — 30  =  Lin  Lan  (6),  pp.  79 — 81 ;  Hung  yen, 
April  1959,  pp.  30—31;  Lin  Lan  (12),  pp.  13—15;  MCWH,  April 
1961,  p.  91;  MCWI,  I,  23—24;  PWH,  p.  410;  TNK,  p.  117. 

235  The  Jay  Borrows  the  Cuckoo’s  skin  and  fails  to  return  it.  An  uglier 
bird  steals  the  coat  of  a  prettier  bird. 

Li  and  Wang,  pp.  32—33;  MCWH,  May  1957,  pp.  47—48; 
MCWH,  Jan.  1961,  pp.  70—71 ;  MCWH,  April  1963,  p.  100;  MCWH , 
June  1963,  pp.  5 — 8. 

235A  An  Animal  Borrows  Horns,  etc.,  from  a  Bird  or  Another  Animal,  and  then 
refuses  to  return  them.  There  may  develop  hostility  between  the  two. 
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CAT  pp.  142—143;  CAT,  pp.  158—159  =  MCWH,  May  1957, 
pp.  22—23;  Chang  Shih-chieh,  pp.  101—104;  Chdng  Yeh  (1), 
pp.  86 — 94;  Li  and  Wang,  pp.  33 — 34;  Lin  Lan  (22),  I,  43  44; 
Liu  Chin,  pp.  65—66,  71—74;  MCWH,  May  1956,  p.  17;  Ibid., 
pp  20—21;  MCWH,  May  1957,  pp.  22—23;  MCWH,  May  1960, 
pp.  18—19;  MCWH,  April  1962,  pp.  70—71;  MCWI,  9/10:17—18; 
Min  chien  1.8:133—135;  Nagishkin,  pp.  119—121  (eyes  exchanged 
and  returned);  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  p.  15;  INK,  p.  58. 

236*  Other  Tales  with  Imitation  of  Birds’  Songs. 

CAT,  pp.  131 — 132  =  Ch’en  Shih-chiin,  pp.  171 — 172;  Chia  and 
Sun,  I,  186 — 187  =  Chang  Shih-chieh,  pp.  91 — 92;  Ch'ing  Yeh  (1), 
pp.  77—79;  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  31—32;  Li  I-ting,  p.  241; 
Min-chien  1.5:65 — 66. 

239  The  Crow  Helps  the  Deer  Escape  from  the  Snare. 

I.  The  Rescue.  The  (a)  deer  (b)  field  mouse  saves  the  (c)  wolf 
(d)  quail  from  the  snare. 

II.  The  Betrayal.  But,  when  the  latter  is  caught,  the  former  (a)  runs 
away  (b)  cannot  save  him.  (c)  The  crow  advises  the  deer  to  play  dead 
when  the  hunter  releases  him. 

III.  The  Digression.  When  the  hunter  loses  the  deer,  he  chases 
the  bird. 

IV.  The  Eliding.  The  latter  (a)  leads  him  to  the  wolf,  who  is  shot. 
Or  (b)  the  bird  is  shot  by  the  hunter. 

CAT,  pp.  14—15  (Ia,c,  IIa,c,  III,  IVa) ;  CAT,  pp.  215—217 
(Ib,d,e,  lib)  =  MCWH,  June  1961,  pp.  13—15;  MCWH,  June 
1965,  pp.  95 — 96  (Ia,c,  IIa,d,  IVb) ;  Then  Hsing,  pp.  46 — 48 
(la-fox,  c,  IIa,c,  III,  IVa). 

243  The  Parrot  Pretends  to  be  God. 

I.  Alternate  beginning:  (b)  It  also  reports  theft  of  food  and  so  on 
to  its  master  (mistress)  (d)  It  steals  from  a  rich  woman  to  help  the 
poor. 

II.  (a)  Other  kinds  of  punishment  too. 

FCK,  IV,  7—13  (Ila,  546  +  );  KHC,  pp.  88—89  (Id,  IIa,b) ; 
Kuang-tung  wen-i,  June  1956,  pp.  37 — 40  (Id,c,  IIa,b);  Lin  Lan  (21), 
III,  180 — 183  (Ib,c);  Liu  Hsueh-sung  (3),  pp.  12 — 25  (IIa,b) ; 
MWH,  III,  53 — 59  (Id,  Ila,  +546) ;  Mei  Lang,  pp.  8 — 14  (Ic,d,  Ila, 
b) ;  Min-chien  1.6:60 — 62  (Ib,c) ;  Min-su  105/106:  15 — 17  (Id,  Ila,  b) ; 
PHT,  p.  2218  (la);  PHTH,  p.  2960  (la)  =  Chiang  Yu-ching  (2), 
pp.  187  188;  TPTL  923:4228  (Ia,c) ;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp. 

23 — 25  (Id,  Ila);  Tung  Ssu-chang,  pp.  3848 — 3850  (Ib,c,  Ila); 
Wu  Ts+ng-ch’i,  IX,  87  (la);  YNK,  pp.  26 — 29  (IIa,b)  =  Chia 
and  Sun,  II,  143 — 146. 

244  The  Raven  in  Borrowed  Feathers.  When  all  birds  go  to  the  birthday 
party  of  the  phoenix  (king  of  birds),  one  ugly  bird  has  nothing 
to  wear.  The  others  therefore  give  him  their  pretty  feathers.  This 
upstart  is  now  so  proud  of  his  new  coat  that  he  boasts  of  being  number 
two  among  the  birds.  Thereupon,  the  other  infuriated  birds  take 
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back  their  gifts  and  leave  him  cold  and  disgraced. 

CAT ,  pp.  1 — 2  =  Ch’iin-chung  wen-i,  Oct.  1,  1949,  pp.  25 — 26; 
Ch'iin-niao  hsueh-i,  pp.  3 — 4;  Chung  t’ao  lao-jen,  pp.  13 — 15  =  T’an 
Shao-shih  (1),  pp.  81—83;  Hsi-wang  2.1:66;  TNK,  p.  210. 

244A*  Crane’s  Courtship  of  Heron.  Egret  is  refused  by  duck. 

Chiang  Chieh-shih,  pp.  9 — 10;  MCWH,  June  1962,  p.  69. 

245  Tame  Bird  and  Wild  Bird.  The  tame  animal  is  a  beaver;  the  wild  one 
is  a  swan. 

CAT ,  pp.  49—51  =  Hu  Erh-cVa,  pp.  30—33  =  MKK,  pp.  108  — 
109  =  MCWH ,  April  1957,  pp.  10—12. 

246A*  The  Hunter  Shoots  the  Oriole.  On  the  tree,  a  mantis  is  ready  to  pounce 
on  a  cicada.  An  oriole  focuses  his  attention  on  the  mantis.  The 
oriole  is  shot. 

T&SC,  reel  26;  Chan-kuo  ts’e,  ch.  17;  Chuang  Tzu,  “Shan  mu  pien’  ; 
HWTS,  I,  149;  HWTS,  I,  792;  HWTS,  I,  925  =  Ma  Liang,  pp. 
27—28  =  Wu  Fang,  pp.  16—18  =  TPTL  ch.  456:2227;  Hsu  Chih- 
t’ao,  p.  264. 

248A  The  Elephant  and  the  Lark.  The  elephant  is  injured,  but  does  not  die. 

CAT,  pp.  193—194  =  MCWH,  Feb.  1959,  pp.  90—91;  MCWH, 
Nov.  1956,  pp.  36 — 37;  MCWH,  June  1962,  pp.  77 — 79  (  +  763); 
TNK,  pp.  215—216. 

250A  Flounder’s  Crooked  Mouth.  The  fish  is  a  perch.  In  a  race  between  the 
herring  and  the  perch,  the  herring  is  winning  but  gets  injured  because 
of  pride.  The  perch  laughs  until  he  disfigures  his  mouth. 

CAT,  pp.  35—36  (275A+)  =  SHM,  pp.  258—259. 

275  The  Race  of  the  Fox  and  the  Crayfish.  The  contest  may  be  a  jumping 
contest,  and  the  winner  may  be  a  frog. 

CAT,  pp.  37 — 38  ( + 1 920j  +1920)  =  Li  and  Wang,  pp.  29—32; 
CAT,  pp.  94—96  (  +  126  +78);  CAT,  pp.  177—179  (  +  78)  = 
Chia  and  Sun,  I,  416 — 417  =  MCWH,  March  1956,  pp.  41  42; 

Davis  and  Chow-Leung,  pp.  141—143;  Graham,  pp.  223—224 
(  +  126,  +78);  Ibid.,  p.  287  (2205+) ;  Li  Lin-ts+n,  p.  41;  MCWH, 
May  1959,  pp.  31—37  (  +  126  +78);  MCWH,  Oct.  1959,  p.  51; 
MCWH,  June  1963,  pp.  13—14;  MCWH,  June  1965,  pp.  85—87; 
MKK,  pp.  113—115  (  +  1920j) ;  Shelton,  A.,  pp.  21—25  (  +  126, 
+  78);  TNK,  p.  335  (+329);  Yen  Ta-ch+n,  pp.  100—103  (  +  126 
+  78) . 

2 75 A  Hare  and  Tortoise  Race:  Sleeping  Hare.  Often  race  between  other 
animals. 

CAT,  pp.  35—36  (250A+)  =  SHM,  pp.  258—259;  Cheng  Pang- 
ni n y.  pp.  46 — 47;  Chiang  Chieh-shih,  p.  59,  KTT,  pp.  62-  63, 
Li  and  Wang,  pp.  114-115;  PWH,  p.  409. 

275D*  Race  between  Snail  {Frog)  and  Tiger  in  the  Mud.  Snail  wins. 

CAT,  pp.  205 — 207  (122N*+)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  488—489  = 
TNK,  pp.  283 — 284;  MCWH,  June  1965,  pp.  83 — 84  (92+  49+). 
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276A  The  Crab  Betrays  the  Cow  (or  Water  Buffalo).  The  cow,  in  her  anger, 
stamps  on  the  crab  and  makes  it  flat. 

Lin-Lan  (6),  pp.  83—84;  Liu  Wan-chang  (2),  p.  41  =  Min-chien 
2.10/11:429;  MCC  5.9/10:30— 32;  T’an  Shao-shih  (2),  pp.  23— 25  = 
Yen  Ta-ch+n,  pp.  34 — 36. 

277A  The  Frog  Tries  in  Vain  to  be  as  Big  as  the  Ox  in  order  to  impress  his 
son.  Striving  to  extend  his  body,  he  bursts  asunder  and  dies. 

KSK,  pp.  154 — 156;  MCWH,  April  1963,  p.  98;  Then  Hai-yen 
(2),  pp.  83 — 86. 

277*  The  Bursting  Frog.  A  man  asks  a  frog  to  drink  up  a  whole  pond  (or 
lake).  It  agrees  to  do  so  on  condition  that  the  man  will  not  laugh. 
When  the  man  sees  it  drinking  so  much  that  it  becomes  ridiculously 
inflated  in  size,  he  laughs  and  its  stomach  bursts.  Then  he  (a)  sews 
up  its  stomach  (b)  asks  another  frog  to  do  the  work  (c)  he  does  not 
laugh  any  more,  and  the  second  try  is  a  success. 

Graham,  pp.  209 — 210  (a,  400A+);  Ko  and  Hsiao,  pp.  15 — 32 
(frog  succeeds  at  first  try,  301  AT) ;  MCWH ,  May  1956,  pp.  37 — 45 
(c,  400AT  +313AX)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  510 — 518  =  Sung  Che 
(8),  I,  1—14;  MCWH ,  Oct.  1958,  pp.  82—87  (a,  592A*T  +329 
+313A-J  =  Sung  Che  (8),  II,  1 12 — 1 19  =  Wen-i  shih-chi,  Apr.  1959, 
pp.  24 — 25  =  YNK ,  pp.  288 — 297;  Pien-chiang  wen-i,  Nov.  1956, 
pp.  46—57  (b,  400A+);  YNK,  pp.  264—268  (b,  400A+). 

278B  The  Frog’s  Small  World.  The  frog  (turtle)  living  in  a  well  is  very 
proud  of  his  world  and  himself,  until  he  meets  the  turtle  (water 
buffalo),  and  becomes  aware  of  big  things  in  a  big  world. 

Chao  Hung,  pp.  20 — 21 ;  Hsu  Chih-fao,  p.  120;  Li  I-ting,  p.  32  = 
Chuang  Tzu,  “Chiu  shui  pien”;  MCWH,  Feb.  1966,  pp.  115 — 116. 

281  A*  Buffalo  and  Gnat.  Gnats  or  other  insects  defeat  large  animals. 

Chiang  Chieh-shih,  p.  51;  Chu  Chdn-clTin,  pp.  39 — 43;  Davis 
and  Chow-Leung,  pp.  176 — 180;  Hu  Erh-ch’a,  pp.  28 — 29;  MCWH, 
Jan.  1956,  pp.  89—90;  =  YNK,  pp.  340—341;  MCWH,  Sept.  1956, 
p.  75;  MCWH,  Oct.  1959,  pp.  68—69;  MKK,  pp.  106—107. 

282C*  The  Louse  Invites  the  Flea.  Impatient  fleas  bite  man  before  he  is  asleep 
and  thereby  betray  the  bed  bugs,  many  of  whom  lose  their  lives. 
Next  morning,  quarreling  bugs  and  fleas  ask  the  cock  to  be  their 
judge.  The  cock  eats  them  all. 

Chiang  Chieh-shih  p.  45;  Chu  Tzu-ch’ing,  p.  206;  MCWH , 
May  1957,  pp.  50 — 51;  Wang  I-chih,  pp.  60 — 61. 

285D  Serpent  Refuses  Reconciliation.  A  snake  (dragon)  raised  by  a  boy  gives 
a  piece  of  his  heart  or  liver  or  an  eye  to  the  boy  to  cure  a  king  or 
rich  man.  When  the  insatiable  boy  keeps  on  asking  for  more  and 
more,  the  snake  eats  him. 

CYY  3.8:1619-  1621;  Chao  Chen-nan,  pp.  22 — 27  (76  +  ) ; 
Ch’en  Chieh,  pp.  6 — 12  (first  half  only,  825A*+) ;  Cheng  Ku-sheng, 
pp.  65 — 67;  Ibid.,  pp.  67 — 71;  Cheng  Wen  (4),  pp.  1 — 6;  Ibid., 
pp.  6 — 14;  Ch’ing-nien  chieh  1.2:63;  FNT,  7.12:89 — 91;  HNC,  pp. 
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135 — 142  =  Sung  che  (2),  pp.  16 — 24;  Han  and  Mo,  pp.  25 — 28; 
Kao  Yii-shuang,  pp.  44 — 47;  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  187 — 193; 
Lin  Lan  (23),  pp.  82 — 87;  Lin  Lan  (36),  pp.  41 — 44;  Liu  Wan- 
chang  (2),  pp.  83—86;  MCWI  9/10:36—39;  Min-su  72:35—37; 
Ibid.,  102:27—29;  Ibid.,  116/117/118:108;  PTKT  1.4:437—439; 
T’ao  Tsung-i,  34:25;  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  135 — 136  =  Tung 
and  Chiang  (5),  pp.  70 — 72  =  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (9),  pp.  1 — 4. 

291 A  The  Monkey  and  the  Dragonfly  at  War.  Dragonflies  perch  on  monkeys’ 

noses.  Trying  to  hit  the  dragonflies,  the  monkeys  kill  themselves. 

CAT ,  pp.  175— 176  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  418  -  MCWH,  Mar., 
1956,  p.  42;  Graham,  pp.  279—281  (313AX+) ;  MCWH ,  May  1959, 
pp.  37—39;  MCWH ,  Feb.  1965,  pp.  127—128;  MWH,  XI,  19—21; 
Shan-hua,  May  1957,  p.  51. 

293  Debate  of  the  Belly  and  the  Members.  Sometimes  five  fingers. 

Chang  Te-hsiang,  pp.  21 — 22;  Chung-t’ao  lao-jen,  pp.  6 — 7;  Li 
I-ting,  pp.  253 — 254;  Lo  Yeh,  p.  41;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  130 — 
131;  MCH,  p.  75;  Shuo  K’u,  p.  502. 

293A  Disagreement  between  Two  Parts  of  the  Body.  Two  parts  of  the  body 
(two  heads  or  head  and  tail)  of  a  bird  (or  snake)  will  not  cooperate 
but  quarrel  all  the  times.  The  bird  or  snake  finally  dies. 

CHS,  pp.  259—260;  CHS,  p.  348;  Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  15; 
Chia  and  Sun,  I,  472 — 474  =  Min-tsu  t'uan-chieh,  Nov.  1957,  pp. 
31—32  =  MCWH,  Nov.  1957,  pp.  80—82  =  TNK,  pp.  202—205  = 
Sung  Che  (8),  I,  129 — 133;  Dennys,  p.  148;  Feng  Meng-lung  (4), 
4:24b;  Han  Fei  Tzu,  II,  57;  HWTS,  II,  1304;  T’ien  Hai-yen  (1), 
pp.  259 — 261;  Ibid.,  p.  277;  Ibid.,  p.  286;  Tung  Ssu-chang,  45: 
6a — b. 

293B  Debate  between  Tea  and  Wine.  Each  claiming  to  be  better.  Water 
points  out  that  neither  can  do  without  him. 

CHS,  p.  255;  Li  I-ting,  pp.  159 — 161  =  Tun-huang,  pp.  267 — 269; 
Li  I-ting,  p.  277;  MCWH,  May  1960,  pp.  41 — 42  (food  browbeats 
precious  metals  and  clothings). 

295*  The  Beetle,  the  Straw  and  the  Sheep’s  Hair.  Also  other  little  objects. 
They  conspire  to  steal  a  cow,  but  become  destroyed. 

CAT,  p.  133  =  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  p.  71 ;  CAT,  pp.  134 — 135 
=  FTC,  II,  21 — 22  =  MCWH,  June  1955,  p.  28;  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su 
(3),  pp.  66 — 67. 

297B  The  War  of  the  Mushrooms. 

ASSC,  reel  22;  ASSC,  reel  501 ;  Chu  Tzu-ch’ing,  p.  145;  Li  Chin- 
hui,  I,  27—28;  MCWH,  Feb.  1962,  pp.  105—106. 

297C  The  War  of  Insects:  Mosquitoes ,  Spiders,  Bees,  Lizards,  etc. 

ASSC,  reel  19;  ASSC,  reel  22. 

298C*  Reeds  Bend  before  Wind.  Small  plants  survive  while  big  trees  break 
or  fall. 

Davis  and  Chow-Leung,  pp.  198—202;  Hsu  Chih-t’ao,  pp.  28- 
29;  MCWH,  Aug.  1965,  pp.  121—122. 
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298C-L*  Survival  of  Useless  Plants.  Brittle,  ugly-looking  tree  is  spared  when 
handsome,  hard  tree  is  felled  for  building  material. 

Ghiang  Yii-ching  (4),  p.  344;  Chuang  Tzu,  “Hsiao-yao  yu  pien”; 
Ibid.,  “Jen-chien  shih  pien'’  =  Li  I-ting,  p.  26;  Chuang  Tzu,  “Shan 
mu  pien”;  Li  I-ting,  pp.  36 — 37;  MCWH,  May  1960,  p.  32  —  MKK, 
99—100. 


II.  ORDINARY  FOLKTALES 


TALES  OF  MAGIC 

The  Dragon-Slayer .  Usually  only  parts  II,  III,  and  IV.  Many  versions 
which  may  have  belonged  with  this  type  appear  to  have  been  levelled 
with  type  301  (such  as  III,  V;  also  often  implied  in  301  Ilia,  IVa). 
No  version  with  only  part  II  is  recorded  here  unless  mixed  with 
other  types. 

II.  (a)  The  person  to  be  sacrificed  is  sometimes  a  boy,  or  two 
children. 

III.  (d).  It  will  not  let  people  use  the  water  of  a  certain  lake, 
river,  etc. 

ASSC,  reel  26,  “Chin  lan  chien”  (Ha,  b,  Ill-demon  lulling  people 
to  sleep,  IV,  Vic,  Vile,  +  301A);  Ch'en  Shih-chun,  pp.  46—57 
(Ha,  IV —  two  heroes  kill  two  monstrous  toads,  +  567  +  518  + 
507A) ;  Hsiao  Ch'ung-su  (4),  pp.  58 — 70  (Ila,  b,  IV,  +  567  +  518); 
Lee  and  Radin,  pp.  85 — 87  (Va  —  tongue  of  a  monstrous  man,  b, 
Vile) ;  Kan  Pao,  19:146 — 147  (Ila,  b,  IVf— girl  dragon  slayer); 
Li  Hsing-hua,  pp.  38 — 43  (Ila,  +  301A  +  970A)  =  Chia  and  Sun, 
II,  368—373  =  Sung  che  (8),  II,  29—36;  Lin  Lan  (28),  pp.  3—6 
(Ila,  IV,  +  400D);  Lung  hua,  Apr.  1957,  pp.  26—27  (Vb  —  im¬ 
postors  pick  up  feathers,  Vile,  550+) ;  MCWH,  Oct.  1956,  pp. 
43—51  (Ila,  b,  301A+  +560  +571)  =  Sun  Chien-ping,  pp.  47— 
58;  MKK,  pp.  7—16  (Hid,  IVg,  +923B  +  551)  =  Chia  and  Sun, 
I,  203 — 211;  Min-chien  1.2:15 — 26  (IIa,b,  IV,  369+)  =  Yang 
ching-chih,  pp.  102 — 111;  Tien  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  157  167  (Ila, 

IV  —  two  heroes  kill  two  dragons,  +  567A  +  518  +  507A) ; 
T’ien-shan,  June  1959,  pp.  48 — 50  (Ih,  VI,  +  550);  YNK,  pp.  231 
237  (IIa,b,  IV,  551 +);  YNK,  pp.  243—254  (IIIc,  IVf,  8B  +  157  + 
30 IB  +)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  334—344  =  Seven  Sisters,  pp.  48—65. 

The  Three  Stolen  Princesses. 

I.  (e)  Usually  born  directly  from  a  fruit  (e1)  born  of  a  huge  egg. 
(i)  He  grows  up  at  a  tremendous  speed  while  a  baby,  (j)  He  subdues 
and  wins  over  one  or  more  companions. 

II.  Another  alternative  beginning  of  the  hero's  adventure:  (g) 
One  day,  the  hero  notices  something  strange  about  a  gust  of  violent 
wind  and/or  dark  clouds,  or  sees  a  monster  flying  overhead,  (h)  He 
follows  it  until  it  vanishes  in  a  deep  cavern,  or  (i)  he  throws  a  weapon 
at  it.  Blood  and/or  an  embroidered  shoe,  or  sometimes  both,  drop 
down,  and  he  follows  the  track  to  a  deep  cave.  —  Still  another 
alternative  beginning:  (j)  The  hero  discovers  valuable  objects  in  a 
deep  cavern,  (k)  He  is  let  down  by  his  companion  to  fetch  the 
valuable  objects.  —  Another  beginning  for  either  this  or  a  later 
adventure  of  the  hero's:  (m)  He  is  thrown  into,  or  buried  in,  a  pit. 
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III.  (c)  He  descends  on  a  long  rope,  or  (d)  on  his  journey,  he  kills 
or  overcomes  various  monsters,  winning  each  time  the  hand  of  a 
princess,  to  whom  he  marries  one  of  his  companions,  (e)  The  hero 
gets  the  precious  objects  and  sends  them  up  to  his  companion, 
(f)  He  kills  one  or  more  monsters,  thereby  saving  two  maidens  hiding 
in  a  cabinet  or  box,  marries  one  himself  and  gives  the  other  to  his 
companion,  (g)  He  eats  magic  food  during  his  search,  and  his 
strength  increases. 

IV.  (a)  Monster  destroyed  also  by  other  means,  (c)  The  companion 
steals  the  precious  objects  or  the  hero's  money,  and  leaves  him  to 
his  fate. 

V.  (f)  The  hero  finds  his  own  way  out  of  the  cave,  (g)  The  hero 
returns  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  through  the  help  of  a  dragon  or 
(h)  another  animal  or  spirit,  (i)  A  marvelous  tree  grows  until  it 
reaches  the  top  of  the  shaft.  The  hero  climbs  the  tree  and  escapes, 
(j)  He  perishes  in  the  cave. 

VI.  (g)  Before  the  hero  returns  to  the  palace,  he  receives  a  magic 
object  (cf.  555*).  (h)  In  the  end,  the  hero  marries  the  daughters  of 
the  monster,  who  have  taught  him  how  to  vanquish  their  father. 

Cheng  Ku-sheng,  pp.  25 — 27  (la-bear  mother);  FCK,  III,  1 — 7 
(le1,  IVa,  Vg);  MCWH,  May  1955,  pp.  56—64  (Vg,  566+)  = 
Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  23—35  =  Sung  Che  (5),  pp.  58—71  = 
Tung  and  Chiang  (5),  pp.  104—1 15;  MCWH,  June  1956,  pp.  21—26 
(Vc,  650A-,  +  +531)  =  FTC ,  III,  121 — 132  —  Ma-t’ou  ch’in ,  pp. 

1  11;  MCWH,  June  1956,  pp.  35—42  (Ilk,  IIIc,  IVc,  Vh,  +613); 

MCWH,  Sept.  1957,  pp.  77—79  (Ie1,  i,  IVa,  Vh) ;  MCWH,  May 
1958,  pp.  83—99  (Vc,  d,  560+  522A+)  =  FTC,  V,  88—123  = 
Sung  Che  (6),  pp.  103-129;  MTK,  pp.  14—20  (IVa,  Illf,  34+)  = 
A  hsiu  wang,  pp.  10—18  =  KCMC,  pp.  52—59  =  Sung  Che  (4), 
pp.  66  75;  T  ien-shan,  Dec.  1957,  pp.  80 — 81  (Ie)  =  Hung  sang-shen, 

pp.  17—21;  T’ien-shan,  June  1959,  pp.  48—50  (550+) ;  TNK,  pp 
70-72  (IIIa,b,  IIg,i,  IVa).  F 


Quest  for  a  Vanished  Princess.  Only  one  princess  stolen.  Always  contains 
IIIa,b,  IVb,  often  also  IIg,h,  or  i,  IIIc  and  the  subsequent  parts. 

ASSC>  reel  22,  Chen-Pou  an  (IIIb,c,  Va,j) ;  +SSC,  reel  26,  Chin  lan 
chien  (I  IIg,i,  IIIa,b,c,  IVa,b,  Va,g,  VIg,f,  300 +);  Chao  Ching- 
shen  (2),  pp.  72—80  (abstract:  IIIa,c,  IVa,b,  Va,h) ;  Ibid,  (abstract: 
IIIa,b,c,  IVa,b,  Va,g,  +554);  Ch'en  Shih-chim,  pp.  86 — 96  (Ilia, 
IIIb,c,  IVa,b,  Va,g,  VIg,  Hi,  Vlf) ;  Cheng  Kang,  pp.  1  — 10 
(  Iira,b,  IVa,  Vh,  +613A);  Cheng  Ku-sheng,  pp.  79 — 85 
(IIg,i,  IIIa,b,  IVa,b,  Vg,  VIg);  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  486—491  (IIIa,b, 
1  Va,b-with  magic  plants);  Ch’ien-shao,  June  1959,  p.  31  (Ie,  Ilia  b 
IVa);  Chu  Yu,  pp.  69—72  (Ilia,  IIg,h,  IVa,  Va,  h) ;  Chuang 
Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  178-180  (IIg,i,  IIIa,b,c,  IVa,b,  Va,i,  Via); 
^teVonfAoPp-  135~151  (HIa,b,c,  Hi,  IVa,b,  Va,h,  VIg,  Vh  ; 

SV’V 'I  nr'70  IIIa’b’  Va’g’  VIS)i  Graham,  pp.  261- 

262  (HIa,b,  IVa,  +312A*);  Hsi  Chou  Sheng,  pp.  509—51 1  (IIIa,b, 

IVa);  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (1),  pp.  11—31  (IIg,i,  IIIa,b,c,g,  IVa,b, 
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Va,h,  Vlf,  825A*  +  160+) ;  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (2),  pp.  29 — 34  (Ii, 
IIIa,b,  IVa-saves  mother,  465A+);  KCMC,  pp.  76 — 86  (IIIa,b,c, 
IVa);  Kan  Pao,  11:86  (IIIa,b,c,  IVb,  Va,j);  Ibid.  5:36 — 37  (IIIa,b, 
IVa);  Kao  Yii-shuang,  pp.  31 — 43  (Hi,  IIIa,b,c,  IVa,b,  Va,g, 
VIg,  160+  +560);  Ko  Ch’en,  pp.  1  —  12  (IIg,:,  IIIa,b,c,  IVa,b, 
Va,g,  VIg);  Ko  and  Hsiao,  pp.  15 — 33  (IIIa,b,  IVa,  +277*); 
Ku  Wan-ch+an,  pp.  46 — 66  (IIg,i,  IIIa,b,c,  IVa,b,  Va,g,  VIg, 
+560  +554);  Li  Hsing-hua,  pp.  38 — 43  (Ilia,  IVa,  300+  +970A) 
=  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  368—373  =  Sung  Che  (8),  II,  29—36;  Lin 
Lan  (12),  pp.  83 — 91  (IIg,i,  IIIa,b,c,  IVa,b,  Va,g,  VIg,  h);  Lin  Lan 
(14),  pp.  62—86  (IIg,i,  IIIa,b,c,  IVa,b,  Va,g,  Vlf,  825A*+  160  + 
+554);  Ling  Meng-cl+u  (2),  pp.  537 — 539  (IIIa,b,c,  IVb);  Ling 
and  Jui,  pp.  293 — 297  (IIg,i,  IIIa,b,c,  IVa,b,  Vg,  VIg, a) ;  Lu  Hsun, 
pp.  24 — 27  (IIIa,b,  Hi,  IIIc,  IVa);  Lung  hua,  June  1957,  pp.  19 — 22 
(IIg,i,  IIIa,b,c,  IVa,b,  Va,g,  Ili,  VIf,g) ;  MCWH,  May  1955,  pp. 
20—22  (Ie,f,  IIIa,b,  IVa,  312D+  +592)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I, 
495 — 498  =  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (1),  pp.  1 — 7;  MCWH ,  July  1955, 
pp.  25 — 29  (IIIa,b,  IVa,  555*+  506+)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  290 — 
296  =  Sung  che  (6),  pp.  12 — 21;  MCWH ,  March  1956,  pp.  19 — 32 
(IIIa,b,  IVa);  MCWH,  Oct.  1956,  pp.  43—51  (IIg,i,  IIIa,b,c, 
IVa,b,  Va,g,  VIg,f,  +300  +560  +571)  =  Sun  chien-ping,  pp. 
47—58;  MCWH,  Oct.  1959,  pp.  84—89  (Ila,  IIIa,b,  IVa,  Vh) ; 
MCWH,  Jan.  1961,  pp.  16—20  (IIIa,b,  IVa,  +400);  MCWH, 
Feb.  1961,  pp.  81—85  (IIIa,b,  IVa,  407+  +313A);  MCWH, 
April  1961,  pp.  70 — 82  (IIg,i,  IIIa,b,c,  IVa,b,  Va,g,  +554) ;  MCWH, 
Dec.  1962,  pp.  114—119  (IIIa,b,  IVa,  407 +);  MTK,  pp.  33—37 
(IIIa,b,  IVa,  Vlf-feather)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  273—277  =  KCMC , 
pp.  90 — 95  =  Seven  Sisters,  pp.  39 — 47  =  Sung  Che  (4),  pp.  88 — 95; 
MTK,  pp.  113 — 121  (IIg,h,  IIIa,b,c,  IVa,b,  Va,h,  VIg,f)  =  T’ang 
wei,  pp.  35 — 43;  MTK,  pp.  126-131  (IIIa,b,  IVa)  =  Chia  and 
Sun,  I,  354 — 358;  MWH,  VII,  76 — 81  (IIg,i,  IIIa,b,c,  IVa,b,  Va,g, 
Hi,  Va,  g,  Vlf);  Min-chien  1.12:59 — 64  (Ie,i,  IIIa,b,  IVa);  Min-su, 
84:36 — 43  (Ih,  IIg,i,  IIIa,b,c,  IVa,b,  Va,g,  Vlf);  PHT,  pp.  4993 — 
4994  (IIIb,c,  Va,j);  PHT,  p.  2886  (IIg,i,  IIIa,b,  IVa);  STC,  pp. 
37—60  (IIg,i,  IIIa,b,c,  IVa,b,  Va,g,  Vlf,  825A*+  160+  +554); 
Shan  Ho,  pp.  13 — 22  (IIg,i,  IIIa,b,c,  IVa,b,  Vg,  Via  +465+^; 
Shan-hua,  June  1957,  pp.  50 — 61  (IIIa,b,c,  IVa,  +970A);  Ibid., 
Sept.  1958,  pp.  29—31  (Ilia,  IIg,h,  IIIb,c,  IVa,b,  Va,g,  VIg); 
Shuo  k’u,  p.  1750  (IIIb,c,  Va) ;  Sung  Che  (1),  pp.  51 — 53  (IIIa,b,c- 
upon  a  ladder,  IVa,  554+);  T+n  Shao-shih  (2),  pp.  17 — 22  (IIIa,b, 
IIIa,b,c,  IVa,b,  Va,e)  =  Yen  Ta-ch+n,  pp.  9 — 13;  Ts+o  and 
Eberhard,  pp.  140 — 143  (IIg,i,  IIIa,b,c,  IVa,b,  Hi,  Va,g,  Vlf); 
Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  142—145  (Ilg,  IIIa,b,  IVa)  =  Tung  and 
Chiang  (5),  pp.  134 — 137  =  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (9),  pp.  4 — 10;  Tung 
and  Chiang  (5),  pp.  51 — 60  (Ie,  IIIa,b,  Vc,  IVa,  Ii,  480F+  +700); 
Tung  and  Chiang  (6),  pp.  38—44  (IIg,i,  IIIa,b,c,  IVa,b,  Va,g, 
VIg,  +560);  Ibid.,  pp.  94—99  (Ilg,  IIIa,b,  IVa);  Wang  Hsieh, 
pp.  19 — 27  (IIIa,b,  IVa,  408+) ;  Wang  Tung,  pp.  10—17  (IIIa,b, 
IVa,  462+);  Wang  T+ng-chao,  pp.  65—67  (IIIa,b,  Hi,  IVa); 
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Wilhelm,  pp.  13 — 16  (IIg,h,  IIIa,b,c,  IVa,b,  Va,g,  VIg,f) ;  Wu 
Ch+yen,  pp.  1 — 8  (IIg,i,  IIIa,b,  IVa,  Vg,  Vlf) ;  Wu  Ts+ng-ch’i, 
III,  69—70  (Ili,  Illb,  IVa);  Ibid.,  XVIII,  154—155  (Ilia,  IIg,h, 
Illb,  IVa);  Yun-chung  lo  hsiu-hsieh,  pp.  10 — 16  (Ij,  IIg,i,  IIIa,b,c, 
IVa,b,  Va,h,  Hi,  Vlf). 

The  Strong  Man  and  his  Companions  and  the  Quest  for  a  Vanished  Princess. 
Heroes  rescue  of  the  lady,  if  present  here,  is  often  accidental.  More 
emphasis  is  laid  on  his  prowess  than  in  301  A. 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  164 — 165  (IIa,b) ;  Graham,  pp. 
222—223  (Ih,  IIa,b) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  229—230  (Ih,  IIa,b,  VIh) ;  Hsiao 
Chhmg-su  (1),  pp.  64—67  (IIa,b);  KHC,  pp.  95—97  (Illf,  Ili,  IVb, 
Va,h,  369  +400A  +313AX+);  Li  Lien,  p.  73  (IIe,f,  Illb,  IVa); 
Liu  Shih-sheng,  pp.  39—44  (Ih,  Illb,  IVa);  MCWH,  Sept.  1956, 
pp.  3 — 26  (Ia,h,  IIa,b,c,  IIIa,c,  IVa,b,  Va,c,d,  VIh,  +650AX 
+302)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  310 — 335  =  Sung  Che  (6),  pp.  65 — 96; 
MCWH,  Nov.  1956,  pp.  8 — 12  (Illf,  Ili,  Va,h)  =  Chia  and  Sun, 

I,  519—524  =  TMW,  pp.  90—94  =  YJVK,  pp.  298—303;  MCWH , 
Feb.  1958,  pp.  35—40  (Illf,  369+400A  +  313Ax+)  =  Chia  and 
Sun,  I,  408—415;  MCWH,  Dec.  1958,  pp.  40—44  (Ii,  IIIa,b, 
IVa,  +650AJ  =  FTC,  V,  46—57  =  MKK,  pp.  42—47;  MCWH, 
Nov.  1959,  pp.  53 — 59  (Ij,  IIa,b,  IVa,  +400A)  =  Seven  Sisters, 
pp.  80—91;  MCWH,  June  1961,  pp.  58—63  (Ilj,  IVa,  Ille, 
650AX+);  MCWH,  Aug.  1963,  pp.  63—69  (IIa,b,c,  Ilia,  IVa,b, 
Va,f,  +612);  MCWH,  Apr.  1964,  pp.  81—88  (I,  Ilia,  Ha,  Illb, 
IVb);  Ogawa  and  Asai,  pp.  423 — 431  (IIb,c,  IIIa,b,  IVa,b) ;  Ibid., 
pp.  481 — 484  (IIIa,b,  IVa,b);  Pei-fang  wen-hsueh,  Sept.  1959,  pp. 
54 — 57  (Ii,h,  IIg,i,  IIIa,b-mother,  IVa,  +302);  Sung  Che  (1), 
pp.  64—76  (IIb,c,  Ilia,  IVa,b,  Va,g,  VIg,  400A+  +302);  TTTS, 
pp.  671 — 672  (IIe,f) ;  T’ien-shan,  Dec.  1957,  pp.  80 — 81  (Ie,  IVa- 
kills  bad  people)  —  Hung  sang-shen,  pp.  17 — 21;  T’ien-shan,  Aug. 
1959,  pp.  20—26,  39  (Ih,  IIa,l,  III,  Vc,  +513  +531  +302);  Wang 
Yao  (1),  pp.  59—62  (Ic,h,  Ila,b,c,j,k,  Ille,  IVc,  Vj) ;  YNK,  pp. 
243—254  (Illf,  IVb,  Va,h,  8B+  157+  +300)  =  Chia  and  Sun, 

II,  334 — 344  =  Seven  Sisters,  pp.  48 — 65. 

Quest  for  Precious  Objects.  The  hero  goes  down  a  cave  or  cliff  to  fetch 
precious  objects  but  is  left  down  there  after  the  objects  are 
hauled  up  (Ilj,  k,  Ille,  IVc). 

Chen  Shih-chiin,  pp.  141  — 145  (III,  IVc -steals  game,  Ille,  Vh, 
+  613);  Chinfeng ,  pp.  97—100  (Ilj,  k,  Ille,  IVc,  Va,  h,  +  1535); 
HNC,  pp.  153  160  (Ilj,  k,  Ille,  IVc,  Vg,  +  613);  Hsiao  Ting-san, 

pp.  19  28  (Ilk,  IVc,  Vi  -  magic  chain);  Hsu  T’ai-p’ing  kuang  chi 

2:11  (Ilj,  k,  Hie,  IVc,  Va,  g) ;  Lei  Ming,  pp.  43—47  (Ilj,  k,  IHe, 
IVc,  Va,  g,  VIg) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  63 — 66  (Ilj  -  fathers  corpse,  k  -  carried 
down  by  dragon,  Vh  -  frog) ;  Ling  and  Jui,  pp.  319—324  (Ilj,  k, 
Ille,  IVc,  +  613);  Liu  Ssu-p’ing,  pp.  24 — 26  (Ilj,  k,  Ille,  IVc  -  rope 
breaks,  Vj  -  both  brothers  die);  Lung-t’u  Kung-an  2:5— 9b  (Ilj,  k, 
Vh,  825A*  +  160  +);  MCWH,  Jan.  1961,  pp.  10 — 16  (Ilia,  b  -  for 
precious  object,  Ii,  Ilj,  Ille);  Min-chien  1.12:76—79  (Ilj,  k,  Ille, 
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IVc,  Vj) ;  PHT,  p.  1489  (Ilj,  k,  II Ic,  e  -  girl  hauled  up  first,  Vj  -  she 
leaves  both  thieves  in  well);  Sung  Che  (3),  pp.  79 — 84  (Ilj,  k,  Hie, 
IVc) ;  Wu  Ts’eng-ch’i,  XV,  9  (Ilj,  k,  I  He,  IVc,  Va,  g) ;  Yu  Yueh  (3), 
p.  87  (Ilj,  k,  Ille,  IVc,  Vg). 

301 G  Peach  Boy.  For  analysis,  see  Ikeda,  pp.  71 — 72. 

Eberhard  (3),pp.  190— 191  (I,  II,  III);  Ibid.,  p.  192  (I,  II,  III); 
Ibid.,  p.  193  (I) ;  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (10),  pp.  80—91  (II,  III,  480F  +) ; 
Li  Hsien-chang,  pp.  1 — 3  (I). 

302  The  Ogre’s  ( Devil’s )  Heart  in  the  Egg. 

Ch’en  Shih-chun,  pp.  79 — 85  (la  -  bull,  lie  -  bull’s  information, 
III,  314  +);  Ch’u  Mu,  pp.  37 — 40  (la  -  pet  cat  and  dog,  lib,  d, 
III,  407  +)  =  T’an  Shao-shih  (1),  pp.  48 — 51 ;  Li  Hsing-hua,  p.  74 
(Ila,  d  -  hero’s  wife  reveals  secret  to  enemy,  III);  Lin  Lan  (17), 
pp.  81 — 84  (Ila  -  three  children,  b,  III);  MCWH,  Leb.  1956,  pp. 
65—74  (III,  327A  +  311  +)  =  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (4),  pp.  21—34  = 
Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  57—70;  MCWH,  Sept.  1956,  pp.  3—26  (Ila,  b, 
III,  301B  +  650Aj  +)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  310 — 335  =  Sung  Che 
(6),  pp.  65 — 96;  MCWH,  June  1957,  pp.  21 — 23  (lib,  c  -  kidnapped 
maiden  learns,  III)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  462 — 463  =  Sung  Che  (8), 

II,  93—95  =  YNK,  pp.  200—201;  MCWH,  Oct.  1957,  pp.  35—41 
(Ila,  b,  d,  III,  369  +);  MCWH,  Apr.  1961,  pp.  19—27  (la, 
Ila,  b,  III  +  313AX  +  970A) ;  MCWH,  Oct.  1962,  pp.  120—122 
(la,  Ila  +  970A);  Nagishkin,  pp.  47 — 61  (Ila  -  enchanted  hero 
tells  heroine,  b,  III  -  destroys  sorcerer);  O’Connor,  pp.  103 — 115 
(Ila,  b,  III,  303  +  313A  +) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  147—157  (Ila,  b,  III); 
P’a  Chieh,  pp.  58 — 188  (la  -  flying  horse,  c  -  supernatural  sisters, 
Ila,  b,  c,  III);  Pei-fang  wen-hsueh,  Sept.  1959,  pp.  54 — 57  (Ila,  b, 

III,  301B  +);  Pien  Yuan,  pp.  33 — 36  (la,  lid  -  information  from 
the  horse,  III);  Sung  Che  (I),  pp.  64 — 76  (lib,  III,  400A  + 
301B  +) ;  T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  214 — 218  (III,  1525A  +) ;  T’ien- 
shan,  Aug.  1959,  pp.  20 — 26,  39  (lib,  III,  301B  +  513  +  531  +  ); 
Wang  Yao  (1),  pp.  12—15  (III,  1525A  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  51—55 
(lib  -  from  a  cow,  III,  315  -j-);  Wilhelm,  pp.  230 — 236  (lie,  III  - 
heroine,  313A  +). 

302B  Hero  with  Life  Dependent  on  his  Sword.  The  life  token  is  a  tree. 

Ch’en  Shih-chiin,  pp.  41 — 45  (+  575). 

303  The  Twins  or  Blood- Brothers. 

I.  (d)  Sometimes  more  than  twins  are  born. 

II.  (a)  Often  other  than  knife. 

Chia  and  Sun,  I,  589—599  (lb,  Ila,  Hid,  IVa,  Vc  -  magic  potion, 
+  314);  O’Connor,  pp.  103—115  (Id,  +  313A  +  302);  T’ien 
Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  223 — 230  (Ila,  516B  -|-  T  575). 

304  The  Hunter. 

II.  (c)  The  hero  kills  robbers. 

Chia  and  Sun,  II,  478 — 485  (lie,  Illb,  c,  +  655);  MCWH, 
Nov.  1961,  pp.  41—48  (lie,  Illb,  V). 
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310  The  Maiden  in  the  Tower.  Only  848.1  -girl’s  long  hair  as  ladder 
(bridge). 

Han  and  Mo,  pp.  21 — 24  (400A  +) ;  MCWH,  May  1955,  pp. 
18 — 20  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  499 — 501  =  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (1),  pp. 
69—73. 

3 1 1  Rescue  by  the  Sister. 

I.  (a)  Usually  involving  only  one  girl,  (c)  without  C913  -  bloody 
key  as  sign  of  disobedience. 

Ch’en  Shih-chiin,  pp.  67 — 71  (la,  b,  c,  500  +  +  51 0B);  Lou  and 
Ch’i,  I,  23—24  (la,  b,  c  -  she  faints,  II);  Ibid.,  I,  39—42  (lb,  c, 
VI);  MCWH ,  Feb.  1956,  pp.  65—74  (lb,  c,  327A  +  +  302)  = 
Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (4),  pp.  21 — 34  =  Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  57 — 70; 
Min-su  81 :35 — 42  (II,  Ilia,  b  -  by  magic  medicine,  IV,  Va  -  straw 
figure,  VI). 

312A  The  Brother  Rescues  his  Sister  from  the  Tiger. 

I.  (c)  Tiger  carries  off  girl  without  wearing  any  disguise. 

II.  The  girl  dies  of  natural  causes. 

III.  (a)  Hero  (sometimes  the  husband)  follows  a  clue. 

Graham,  pp.  190 — 192  (la  -  by  woman,  Ilia,  b) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  192 — 

194  (la  -  by  hero,  Ilia,  b) ;  Hsiao  and  P’an,  pp.  78 — 83  (Ic,  Ilia  - 
brother  follows  magic  sword,  b) ;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  III,  59 — 63 
(Ic,  +  312A*);  Hsu  and  Huang,  pp.  41 — 47  (la,  c,  II);  Ibid., 
pp.  54 — 60  (Id,  c  -  marriage  voluntary);  PHT ,  pp.  3650 — 3651 
(la,  c,  II). 

31 2D  Brother  Saves  his  Sister  and  Brothers  from  the  Dragon. 

MCWH,  May  1955,  pp.  20—22  (+  301A  +  592)  =  Chia  and 
Sun,  I,  495 — 498  =  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (4),  pp.  1 — 7. 

312A*  Mother  (or  Brother )  Saves  the  Girl  from  the  Monkey.  The  animal  is 
usually,  but  not  always,  a  monkey. 

I.  Promise  and  Disappearance,  (a)  Rash  promise  given  to  a  bee  (bird) 
which  has  been  flying  around  a  girl  and  asserting  that  he  is  a  match¬ 
maker.  (b)  The  monkey  gives  the  girl’s  family  presents  (b1)  girl  eats 
fruit  that  belongs  to  a  monster,  (c)  She  is  to  marry  a  man,  but 
vanishes  from  the  bridal  sedan-chair  while  en  route  to  the  groom’s 
house,  (d)  The  monkey  carries  her  off  by  magic  power  (cf.  301  A). 
(d1)  Her  mother  destroys  the  monster  when  he  comes  to  fetch  her. 

II.  Searching  for  the  Girl.  The  mother  (brother)  searches  for  her 
daughter  (sister)  (a)  by  following  the  trail  of  seeds  that  the  girl 
has  strewn  behind  her,  now  grown  up  as  vegetables,  (b)  with  the 
help  of  butterflies  and  birds,  (c)  She  (he)  finds  her  by  chance,  (d) 
A  bird,  usually  by  means  of  a  token,  guides  the  mother  to  the  mon¬ 
key’s  cave,  (e)  The  girl  pretends  to  be  friendly  but  makes  the  monkey 
smear  glue  on  his  eyelids,  hence  blinding  him.  (e1)  He  overcomes 
the  demon  by  stealing  the  demon’s  magic  weapon  and  replaces  it 
with  a  fake  weapon  (e2)  by  making  him  drunk,  (f)  Alternate:  The 
girl  escapes  by  herself,  Or,  alternate  ending:  (g)  The  girl’s  sisters 
visit  her,  and  find  her  living  happily  with  a  young  man. 
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III.  Punishment  for  the  Chasing  Monkey.  After  the  girl  flees  with  her 
mother  and  sometimes  also  her  child  back  to  her  parents’  home,  the 
monkey  comes  every  day  to  complain  and  scream.  Thereupon  her 
mother  (a)  puts  glue  on  the  roller  (tree  stump)  on  which  the  monkey 
always  sits,  (b)  She  heats  the  piece  of  rock  or  iron  on  which  the 
monkey  perches  until  it  becomes  red  hot.  (c)  As  a  result,  the  monkey 
manages  to  get  away  but  has  to  leave  a  part  of  his  tail  and  the  hair 
on  his  buttocks  behind;  hence  the  monkey  still  has  red  buttocks, 
(d)  He  is  stuck  to  his  seat  and  killed  by  men.  (e)  Alternate  endings: 
The  monkey  fails  to  catch  up  with  them  or  cannot  find  them ;  or 
(f)  the  animal  weeps  by  her  parents’  home  until  he  dies. 

Anthropos  32:762 — 765  (lie  -  girl  married  to  bear,  +  313A); 
Ibid.  32:766 — 772  (Id  -  by  deceit,  lie  -  neighbor,  e,  Illb);  Cheng 
Ku-sheng,  pp.  47 — 48  (Id,  lie);  Chiang  Yii-ching  (5),  p.  115  (Id, 
lie,  f) ;  Ch’ing  Yeh,  I,  67 — 74  (Id,  lid,  Illb  -  iron  in  the  monkey’s 
cave,  c,  e) ;  Chung  Po-yueh,  pp.  32 — 47  (la,  Ila,  433D  +) ;  FNT 
7.8:98 — 99  (la,  Ilf,  +  327A);  Fielde,  pp.  45—51  (la,  425C  +) ; 
Graham,  pp.  261 — 262  (la,  b,  d,  301A  +);  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (6), 
pp.  37 — 42  (lie1,  400A  +  313AX  +) ;  Hsiao-shuo  shih-chieh  2.4:2 — 3 
(la,  b,  Ila,  -T  159Aj);  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  III,  59 — 63  (lie,  Illf, 
312A  +) :  Huang  Te-shih,  pp.  112 — 114  (Id,  lie,  Illb,  c) ;  I  feng 
4. 1 :82— 83  (la,  b,  Ila,  +  1 59AX) ;  KTT,  pp.  79—82  (He,  2  +  + 1 1 1 7A) 
=  CAT,  pp.  63 — 67;  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  164 — 174  (Ic,  d  -  rabbit 
demon,  IIc,e2  +  1641);  Lin  Lan  (2),  pp.  35 — 44  (la,  b,  d,  lie, 
Ilia,  d) ;  Lin  Lan  (11),  pp.  36 — 39  (la,  Ila,  e1)  =  Lin  Lan  (7), 
pp.  36 — 39;  Lin  Lan  (16),  pp.  64 — 67  (la,  lie,  Ilia,  c) ;  Ibid.,  p.  67 
(Id,  lid,  Ille,  +  313A) ;  Lin  Lan  (19),  pp.  84—88  (la,  d,  lid,  e, 
Illb,  c) ;  Lin  Lan  (27),  pp.  130 — 139  (Id,  Ilf,  Illb,  c) ;  Lin  Lan 
(32),  pp.  1  — 13  (la,  +433D);  Lin  Lan  (33),  pp.  74 — 78  (Id,  lie 
+  834A);  Lin  Lan  (34),  pp.  37 — 43  (la,  c) ;  Lin  Lan  (36),  pp. 
69—76  (Id,  lid,  e,  Ilia,  c,  +  313  A);  MCWH,  March  1958,  pp 
87 — 91  (la,  d)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  567 — 571;  Mei  Chueh,  pp. 
57—60  (Illb,  c,  403A**  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  74—77  (Id,  lid  -  bird 
carries  token  to  girl,  Ilf,  Illb,  c) ;  Min-chien  2.3:64 — 65  (la,  c,  lie, 
e1);  Ibid.,  2.5:25 — 28  (Id,  Ila,  c,  e  -  pepper,  Illb,  c) ;  Min-su  19/20: 
37 — 41  (la,  d  -  carried  off  by  a  bee) ;  Ibid.,  90:12 — 14  (Id,  II,  Illb, 
c);  Ibid.,  109:21 — 23  (Id,  Ila,  e,  Illb,  c) ;  Ibid.,  n.s.  2:189  (Id., 
lid,  e,  Illb,  c)  =  PTKY  1.4:435— 437;  Min-su,  n.s.  2:191  (Id,  lid,  e, 
Illb,  c);  Ibid.,  n.s.  2:194  (la,  d,  II,  IJId  -  he  falls  into  a  trap); 
Ibid.,  n.s.  2 : 194 — 195  (Id  -  demon  unspecified,  lie,  Illb,  c) ;  Shen 
Wen-hua  (1),  pp.  102 — 103  (Id,  lie,  e  -  with  peppers,  Illb,  c) ; 
Shuo  k’u,  p.  1006  (Id,  He,  Ille);  Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp.  185 — 197  (Ila, 
433D  +);  Tung  Chiin-lun,  pp.  57 — 58  (la);  Tung  and  Chiang  (7), 
pp.  65 — 68  (la,  b,  d,  Ila,  Ille,  +  545B)  —  Tung  and  Chiang  (1), 
pp.  189 — 192;  Wan  I,  pp.  33 — 36  (la,  Ilg). 

313A  The  Girl  as  Helper  in  the  Hero’s  Flight. 

I.  (a)  The  boy  is  committed  to  the  magician,  sometimes  because 
he  wants  to  learn  magic,  (a1)  The  ogre  is  a  magician,  using  his 
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daughter  to  arouse  youths’  desire  during  the  honeymoon  period, 
then  to  elude  their  grasp  and  cause  their  death,  (a2)  The  boy  wants 
to  marry  his  daughter,  (b1)  The  swan  (or  immortal)  maiden  marries 
and  lives  with  the  hero,  but  her  father  objects  and  takes  her  back  to 
the  land  of  the  immortals.  The  hero  usually  does  not  find  her 
until  after  a  long  search  (cf.  400A). 

II.  (b1)  He  must  remove  a  magic  object,  etc.,  from  the  daughter’s 
body  to  prevent  her  from  vanishing  from  the  bed  (sometimes  with 
help  from  her  sister),  (e)  The  boy,  searching  for  earthly  paradise, 
is  adopted  by  a  spirit  as  his  son-in-law. 

III.  (c1)  Throwing  objects  which  the  pursuer  desires  and  therefore 
stops  to  pick  up.  His  chase  is  consequently  slowed  down,  (c2)  Her 
father  pursues,  riding  on  thunder  and  storm.  She  (and  sometimes 
also  her  children)  hides  in  an  umbrella,  etc.,  which  she  has  told  her 
husband  not  to  open.  When  he  forgets  her  order  and  opens  the 
umbrella,  she  falls  on  the  earth,  though  without  harm,  (c3)  She 
follows  him  in  the  form  of  an  animal  without  his  knowledge,  (c4)  She 
asks  him  to  cany  a  chicken  with  him  on  his  head  so  that,  when  her 
father’s  flying  sword  kills  the  chicken,  the  old  man  will  believe  the 
youth  to  be  already  destroyed,  (c5)  She  frustrates  or  kills  her  father 
in  other  ways,  (d)  Escapes  also  by  other  means. 

Anthropos  32:762—765  (IIIc,  312A*  +);  Chao  Ching-shen  (3), 
pp.  265 — 271  (lib,  c,  IIIc,  d  -  magic  boat,  325  +  +  329);  Chi-lin 
wen-i,  June  1956,  pp.  22 — 26  (Ila,  400B  +);  Chuang  Hsueh-pen 
(2),  pp.  19—20  (IIIc1,  408  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  87—89  (lib,  c,  462  +); 
Graham,  pp.  182 — 183  (lib,  440A  +  +  465AX) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  239 — 
241  (la2,  lib,  c,  +  465A) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  242—244  (la2,  lib,  c,  d,  + 
465A1) ;  Hsin-kang,  June  1959,  pp.  10 — 13  (Ic,  III,  +  400 A) ;  KSK, 
pp.  75 — 81  (la2,  IIIc3,  d) ;  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  87 — 106  (la1, 
lib,  c,  IIIc1,  d);  Ibid.,  pp.  252—274  (He,  IIIc2,  +  325A) ;  Li  Lin- 
ts’an,  pp.  65 — 66  (IIIc);  Lin  Lan  (16),  p.  67  (IIIc1,  312A*  + ) ; 
Lin  Lan  (36),  pp.  69—76  (IIIc1,  312A*  +);  Lin  Lan  (37),  pp. 
45—53  (la1,  Hb1,  b,  c,  IIIc5) ;  Liu  Chin,  pp.  1—13  (Illd  -  he  enters 
by  such  a  bridge,  Hb,  c,  Hid  -  a  boat,  325  +  +  329)  =  MWH,  I, 
57  64;  MCWH,  Feb.  1957,  pp.  74 — 80  (la  -  girl  promised  to 

demon,  IIIc  -  demon  throws  obstacles,  lid)  =  Cheng  Wen  (5), 
pp.  45  55  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  162 — 169  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (7), 
pp.  1 19—129;  MCWH ,  Oct.  1957,  pp.  48—52  (lib,  c,  Illd  -  bird)  = 
Chia  and  Sun,  I,  306 — 309  =  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (2),  pp.  9 — 14  = 
Sung  Che  (6),  pp.  97—102;  MCWH,  Feb.  1961,  pp.  81—85  (lb - 
transformed  flower,  Illb,  c,  407  +  301A  +) ;  MCWI  9/10:15  (IHb); 
MTK,  pp.  38  45  (la,  lib,  c,  IIIc2,  c4) ;  Ma-t’ou  ch’in,  pp.  51 — 58 
(Hb,  c,  IIIc2,  c4) ;  Mei  Chueh,  pp.  45 — 50  (lib,  c,  IIIc2  -  carried 
off  by  her  father,  325  +) ;  Min-su,  65:37—39  (lid,  440A  +)  = 
Lin  Lan  (32),  pp.  72 — 76;  O’Connor,  pp.  103 — 115  (la,  Ila,  b,  c, 
303  +  +  302) ;  PHT,  p.  2420  (la1,  lib1,  c,  IIIc1) ;  PHT,  pp.  6604— 
6605  (la  -  boy  serving  a  tyrannic  lord,  lid,  III  -  they  fled) ;  P’u 
Sung-ling,  pp.  121—124  (la1,  Hb1) ;  SNWI,  Apr.  1958,  pp.  65—70 
(la2,  Hid  -  leading  to  girl’s  home,  c5,  592A*  +) ;  Shen  Ch’i-feng, 
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5:4b— 8b  (la,  lib,  c,  IIIc4) ;  Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp.  135—148  (la, 
lib,  c,  IIIc,  IVc4  -  her  father  finally  kills  her,  +  325A) ;  T’ang  Wei, 
pp.  44 — 52  (la,  lib,  c,  IIIc2,  c4) ;  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  19 — 23 
(Illd,  400B  +)  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (6),  pp.  8 — 12;  Tung  and 
Chiang  (1),  pp.  66 — 73  (la2,  lib,  c,  Mb,  +  329);  Ibid.,  pp.  193 — 
201  (la1,  lie,  IIIc)  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (7),  pp.  77 — 87;  Tung  and 
Chiang  (3),  pp.  12—16  (Ila,  Illd,  c2,  c5)  =  T'an  Shao-shih  (2), 
pp.  31 — 34;  Tung  and  Chiang  (6),  pp.  101 — 110  (la,  lib,  c,  IIIc, 
c5) ;  Wang  T'ung-chao,  pp.  67 — 71  (la2,  lib,  c,  IIIc);  Wilhelm, 
pp.  230 — 236  (la1,  lib1,  b,  c,  IIIc2,  c4  -  other  objects  used,  c5, 
+  302);  Wu  Chen-fang,  2.15:905  (la1,  lib1,  IIIc4  -  hero  escapes, 
325  +);  TNK,  pp.  278—279  (IIIc,  56B  +)  =  CAT ,  pp.  202—204; 
Yueh  Lien-shang,  2.3:24b — 28b  (la1,  Me). 

313Aa  The  Hero  and  the  Immortal  Maiden.  Usually  preceded  by  400A  and 
starting  with  lb1.  The  father-in-law  is  often  malicious  and  his  tests 
are  often  intended  to  destroy  the  hero  or  occasionally  the  hero  s 
children.  These  tests  are  usually  different  from  those  in  the  Western 
versions  of  313. 

CK uang-shih  chi ,  pp.  31 — 68  (lb,  lib,  c,  d,  +  408  +  554)  =  NTW, 
p.  69  ff.;  FTC,  III,  16—46  (lb1,  lib,  d,  555*  +  400A  +);  Graham, 
pp.  279—281  (lb1,  lib,  c,  III  -  flight  fails,  +  291A);_Han  and  Mo, 
pp.  29 — 38  (Ib1,  lib,  c,  -  helped  by  his  wife's  sister,  400A  + 
-j-  613A);  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (6),  pp.  37 — 42  (la  -  youth  vows  to  seek 
ogre,  lie,  IIIc5,  400A  +  +  312A*) ;  KCMC,  pp.  42—51  (lb1,  lib,  c, 
IIIc,  400A  +  +  970)  =  Sung  Che  (4),  pp.  55—65;  KHC,  pp. 
95 — 97  (lb,  lib,  c,  III  -  he  alone  escapes,  369  +  400A  -T  +  301B); 
Kavirov,  pp.  57 — 68  (lb1,  lib,  c,  Mb,  400D  +  875D^  T);  K-o 
Ch’en,  pp.  13—24  (lb,  lib,  c,  IIIc,  c5,  400  +  +  613A)  =  Chao 
Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  210 — 219;  Li  Lin-ts'an  (2),  pp.  84  99  (lb, 
lib,  c);  Lin  Lan  (16),  pp.  46 — 56  (lb1,  lib,  c,  400A  +);  Lin  Lan 
(20),  pp.  102—111  (Me,  c2,  +  325A) ;  Ling  and  Jui,  pp.  269—277 
(Ib1,  lib,  c,  IIIc,  c5,  51 1A  +  400A  +) ;  Liu  Shih-sheng,  pp.  58—66 
(lb1,  lid,  c,  400B  +  +  756);  Ibid.,  p.  66—77  (lib,  c,  IIIc,  b, 
400A  +  +  325  +  325A) ;  MCC  3.1:13—14  (lb1,  IIIc,  511A  + 
400A  +) ;  Ibid.,  3.1:15 — 16  (lb1,  IIIc,  511A  +  400A  +);  Ibid., 
pp.  21—22  (lb1,  lib,  Illd,  400A  +);  MCWH ,  May  1956,  pp. 

37 _ 45  (ib1,  lib,  c,  IIIc  -  pursuing  monkeys  obstructed,  IVc5, 

400A  +  277*  +)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  510 — 518  =  Sung  Che  (8), 

I  i _ 14;  MCWH,  July  1956,  pp.  16—26  (Ic,  b1,  lib,  c,  IIIc2,  d)  = 

Chia  and  Sun,  I,  541—549;  MCWH ,  June  1957,  pp.  9—17  (Ib, 
lib,  c,  IIIc,  51 1A  +  400A  +)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  96—105  -  Sun 
Chien-ping,  pp.  71—83;  MCWH,  Sept.  1957,  pp.  30—38  (Ib1,  lib, 
c  IIIc1,  400A  +)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  125 — 133  =  Liu  Hsueh-sung 
(3)  pp.'  26 — 41;  MCWH,  Feb.  1958,  pp.  35—40  (Ib1,  lib,  c,  Ilia, 
369  400A  +  +  301B)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  408 — 415;  MCWH, 

Oct.  1958,  pp.  82-87  (lib,  c,  592A*  +  277*  +  329  +)  =  Sung 
Che  (8),  II,  112 — 119  =  Wen-i  shih-chi ,  Apr.  1959,  pp.  24 — 25  — 
TJVK,  pp.  288—297;  MCWH,  Feb.  1959,  pp.  25—31  (Ib1,  lid,  b,  c, 
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400A  +);  MCWH,  Oct.  1960,  pp.  90—98  (lb1,  lib,  c,  400A  + 
+  329)  =  MTK ,  pp.  96—106;  MCWH,  Feb.  1961,  pp.  10—16 
(lb,  lib,  c,  +  400A) ;  MCWH,  Apr.  1961,  pp.  19—27  (lb,  lib,  c, 
III,  302  +  +  9 70 A) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  82—84  (lb1,  lid,  b,  400A  +); 
MCWH,  Aug.  1964,  pp.  56—62  (lb1,  lib,  c,  IIIc3,  400A  +  +  325); 
MTK,  pp.  21—32  (lb1,  lib,  c,  Illb,  400A  +) ;  PTKT  1.4:432—433 
(IIIc  -  only  a  river,  511A  +  400A  +) ;  Shan-hua,  Aug.  1957,  pp. 
67 — 69  (lb,  lib,  c,  IIIc,  +  970A);  Ts’ao-ti,  Dec.  1957,  pp.  37 — 39 
and  Jan.  1958,  pp.  47 — 50  (lb1,  lib,  c,  d,  400A  +  967A*  +); 
Tung  and  Chiang  (6),  pp.  8 — 12  (lb1,  Ha,  Hid,  c5,  400B  +)  = 
Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  19 — 23;  Tung  and  Chiang  (6),  pp.  Ill — 
119  (lb1,  lib,  c,  IIIc5,  400D  +)  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp. 
50 — 57;  Wang  Yao  (2),  pp.  18 — 42  (lb1,  lib.  c.  400A  +  412A  +) ; 
TMW,  pp.  20—30  (Ib\  lib,  c,  d,  400A  +) ;  YNK,  pp.  183—198 
(lb1,  lib,  c,  d,  IIIc5,  400A+);  Yen  Tieh,  pp.  1—59  (lb1,  lib,  d, 
400 A  +). 

313C  The  Forgotten  Fiancee.  The  girl  deliberately  asks,  or  makes,  the  hero 
to  forget  her;  or  she  is  made  to  drink  a  potion  and  forget  him. 

Chia  and  Sun,  II,  492—499  (IV,  lib,  Vg,  VI  -  hero  finds  the  old 
and  new  bride  to  be  the  same,  314A  +)  —  Seven  Sisters,  pp.  92—107 
=  Sung  Che  (1),  pp.  29—40;  KSK,  pp.  160—176  (IV,  Vc,  g,  III, 
+  881A*)  =  Chao  Yen-i,  pp.  100 — 117. 

313H*  Flight  from  the  Witch. 

MCWH,  Dec.  1962,  pp.  11  —  15  (la,  IIIc). 

314  The  Youth  Transformed  to  a  Horse.  The  magic  horse  can  fly  and  talk, 
but  is  not  an  enchanted  prince.  The  heroine  is  usually  not  a  princess. 

CITen  Shih-chiin,  pp.  79—85  (lb,  c,  III  -  magic  cow,  IVa,  VII  - 
turns  into  a  fairy,  +  302) ;  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  589—599  (Vb  -  king^s 
herdsman,  d,  Vic,  d,  303  +);  Ibid.,  II,  394—399  (Ilia,  462  + 
930  +)  =  YNK,  pp.  148—153;  CtFun  TJing,  pp.  19—30  (Va,  c 
d-they  elope);  MCWH,  Feb.  1957,  pp.  17—21  (III,  Vb,  c,  d, 
Via,  b  -  kills  three  dragons  incognito,  923B  +)  =  Sung  Che  (6) 
PP-  22  29;  MCWH,  Dec.  1963,  pp.  41 — 72  (III,  Via,  c,  650A,  -)-)  • 
MKK,  pp.  80—84  (Ilia);  Pien  Yuan,  pp.  65—70  (III,  IVa  -  ogress 
who  uses  magic  obstacles,  +  325A). 

314A  The  Shepherd  and  the  Three  Giants. 

Chia  and  Sun,  II,  492 — 499  (Hero  kills  ten  giants,  gets  two  horses 
and  wms  two  suitoFs  tests,  +  313C)  =  Seven  Sisters,  pp.  92—107  = 
Sung  Che  (1),  pp.  29—40. 

315  The  Faithless  Sister. 

Wang  Yao  (1),  pp.  51 — 55  (She  tails  into  the  power  of  an  ogre  but 
sends  her  brother  to  the  ogre,  +  302). 

315A  The  Cannibal  Sister. 

Chia  and  Sun,  II,  514 — 517  (lie  -  girl  warned  by  horse,  III  -  girl 
ilees  from  demon,  IVa  -  the  demon  gnaws  at  pillars,  b  -  youth  kills 
the  cannibal). 
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325  The  Magician  and  his  Pupil. 

IV.  (c)  Different  details. 

Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  265—271  (la,  +  313A  +  329);  Liu 
Chin,  pp.  1 — 13  (la,  313A  +  +  329);  Liu  Shih-sheng,  pp.  66 — 77 
(Ilia,  b,  IVb,  400A  +  313Al  +  +  325A) ;  MCWH,  Aug.  1964, 
pp.  56 — 62  (Illb,  IVb,  c,  400A  -j-  313AX  -)-);  Mei  Chueh,  pp. 
45 — 50  (la  +  313A);  Then  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  5 — 14  (II,  Ilia,  b, 
IVb,  c);  Wang  Yao  (1),  pp.  3—5  (Ha,  Illb,  IVb,  c) ;  Wu  Chen- 
fang,  2.15:905  (la,  -f-  313A). 

325A  Contest  between  Two  Magicians. 

I.  Transformation  Combat.  Each  turns  himself  into  various  animals 
and  objects. 

II.  Other  Types  of  Combat,  (a)  One  of  them  will  ride  back  home  on  a 
magic  plow,  as  he  plans  to  kill  his  enemy  who  will  be  visiting  his 
home  without  any  knowledge  of  his  tactic.  But  his  wife  has  not 
removed  all  the  thresholds;  so  he  trips  over  the  threshold  and 
becomes  killed  instead,  (b)  They  use  magic  weapons,  each  specific 
weapon  overcoming  or  destroying  the  other  magic  weapon. 

III.  Death  and  Resurrection,  (a)  His  wife  was  told  by  him  to  keep 
his  corpse  intact  in  a  (a1)  cistern  (a2)  oven  (a3)  room  for  a  number 
of  days  should  he  be  murdered.  She  therefore  does  so.  But  (b)  she 
loses  patience  and  peeps  at  his  body  before  the  time  is  up  (c)  his 
enemy  comes  in  disguise  and  persuades  her  to  burn  or  bury  his 
body.  As  a  result,  he  really  dies. 

IV.  Creation  of  Flood,  (a)  Still  the  spirit  of  the  magician  can  raise 
a  flood  or  storm,  by  stirring  the  water  in  a  tub  to  compel  his  enemy 
to  make  concessions  and  thereby  to  win  honors  or  to  destroy  his 
enemy,  (b)  His  wife  was  told  to  dismantle  a  bamboo  mat  and  curse 
his  enemy  while  doing  so.  But  she  sometimes  stops  cursing  when  the 
mat  is  about  gone,  and  thus  again  saves  his  enemy,  (c)  The  dead  is 
revived  after  the  rescuer  has  suffered  for  three  years  on  a  raft. 

Ch’ang-ch’un,  Oct.  1958,  pp.  43 — 46  (lib,  400A  +)  =  Tung  and 
Chiang  (4) ;  Feng-shen  yen-i,  chuan  45 — 60  (lib  -  best  and  most 
complex  of  the  many  passages);  Ibid.,  Chuan  91  (I);  Hsi  yu  chi , 
Chuan  6  and  46  (I  -  two  most  illustrative  examples) ;  Hsiao  Kan-niu 
(2),  pp.  14 — 18  (I);  Hsueh  Ting-shan  cheng-hsi,  p.  114  (lib) ;  Huan- 
ch’u  tao-jen,  2:4b — 5  (I);  Ku  Wan-chVan,  pp.  252 — 274  (Ila1,  c, 
313A  +);  Li  and  Chang,  pp.  329 — 331  (lib) ;  Lin  Lan  (20),  pp. 
102—1 1 1  (Ilia2,  b,  I,  IVb,  313A,  +) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  1 19—122  (Ilia3,  c) 
=  Lin  Lan  (19),  pp.  5—10;  Lin  Lan  (21),  III,  43—48  (IVa,  111a2, 
c);  Lin  Lan  (22),  II,  81  (I);  Ibid.,  II,  84—85  (I,  Ilia3,  b) ;  Lin  Lan 
(27),  pp.  115 — 117  (I);  Liu  Shih-sheng,  pp.  66 — 77  (Ilia2,  c,  IVc, 
400A  +  313AX  +  325  +);  MCWH,  Aug.  1959,  pp.  73—75  (I); 
Min-chien,  2.10/11:386—388  (IVa);  Min-su,  31:10—12  (Ilia,  c, 
+  592*);  Ibid.  47:31 — 37  (I,  Ila,  IIIa3,c,  IVa)  =  Lin  Lan  (34), 
pp.  26 — 36;  Min-su  73:28  (I);  PHT,  p.  2659  (I);  P’a  Chieh,  pp. 
347 — 348  (I);  Pien  Yuan,  pp.  65—70  (I,  314  +);  P’mg-yao  chuan, 
p.  115  (lib);  PJu  Sung-ling,  pp.  235 — 236  (IVa);  Shan-hua,  Jan. 
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1958,  pp.  38 — 40  (I);  Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp.  135 — 148  (Ilia1,  b  -  her 
husband  loses  patience,  313A  +);  Sung  Che  (2),  p.  45  (IVb) ; 
Tsang  Chin-shu,  p.  1031  (lib) ;  Wei  Yueh-lii,  IV,  7 — 9  (IVa)  = 
Li  Hao,  pp.  123—125. 

326E*  Fearless  Man  Defies  Demons  in  the  Haunted  House.  An  impoverished  man 
has  been  traveling  (sometimes  with  his  wife).  He  cannot  find  a  place 
to  sleep  in,  and  has  to  spend  the  night  in  (a)  a  haunted,  deserted 
house  (b)  ruined  temple.  Or  alternate  beginning:  (c)  He  buys  or 
rents  a  haunted  house  and  rests  there  at  night.  In  the  dead  of  night, 
he  sees  the  following  demons  pacing  the  floor  and  talking  to  one 
another:  (d)  a  mortar  or  decaying  wood  demon  (e)  a  yellow-faced 
(or  robed)  demon  (f)  a  green-faced  (or  robed)  demon  (f1)  a  black 
demon  (f2)  a  red  demon  (g)  a  white-faced  (or  robed)  demon.  He 
marks  the  spots  where  the  demons  disappear  in  earth,  and,  on  the 
next  morning,  digs  and  finds  buried  gold,  coins,  and  silver,  (h)  He 
burns  the  wood  demon.  Or  alternate  endings:  (i)  He  smears  his 
face  with  ashes  and  pretends  to  be  also  a  demon.  Thus  he  finds  out 
where  their  lairs  are,  is  given  the  keys  to  the  buried  chests,  and 
obtains  the  treasure,  (j)  He  destroys  a  demon  and  finds  a  magic 
music-making  and  providing  treasure,  (k)  He  pretends  to  be  a  god 
and  makes  the  demons  serve  him. 

Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IA,  19 — 23,  (a,  f,  f2,  856  -f  -+-  841  A*);  Ibid., 
IIB,  19—25  (a,  c,  923B  +  +  745A) ;  Eberhard  (2),  pp.  198—199 
(a,  +  745A);  Graham,  pp.  156 — 157  (a,  e,  g,  c,  923B  +);  Huang 
Hua  (1),  pp.  70—76  (j,  613  +  +  592A*) ;  Kan  Pao,  18:135  (c,  d, 

e,  f,  g,  h)  =  Hsieh  Wei-hsin,  p.  2072  =  TPTL  472:2296;  Li  Hsing- 
hua,  pp.  103—112  (b,  f,  +  592A*  +  480)  =  Sung  Che  (8),  II, 
65—78;  Lin  Lan  (11),  pp.  97—100  (b,  e,  f,  f1,  i)  =  Lin  Lan  (7), 
pp.  97—100;  Lin  Lan  (25),  pp.  42—49  (a,  893*  +  +  745A) ; 
Lin  Lan  (27),  pp.  37—40  (a,  +  745A) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  98—101  (a,  f1,  f2) ; 
Lin  Lan  (28),  pp.  10 — 11  (a,  f1,  +  745A) ;  Lin  Lan  (29),  pp.  36 — 41 
(a,  f1,  +  1586);  Lin  Lan  (34),  pp.  72—77  (a,  f2,  f,  g.  923B  + 
+  745A) ;  Lin  Lan  137),  pp.  108—112  (a,  j);  Lin  PYi-lu  (3),  pp. 
55—64  (a,  +  745A) ;  Lou  and  Ch’en,  pp.  49—54  (a,  923B  + 
+  745A) ;  Min-chien  1.8:103—109  (a,  d,  e,  f2,  f1,  i,  +  613);  Ibid., 
1.9:77—80  (a,  +745A);  Ibid.,  2.3:59—63  (J,  613  +  +  592A*); 
PHTH,  p.  4395  (Ic,  g  -  silver  multiplier);  TPKC  400 : 1 1 20  (c,  d,  e, 

f,  g,  h);  TPKC  400:1121  (c,  d,  e,  h) ;  TPKC  401:1122  (a  -  the 

demons  take  him  there,  d,  e,  g-jade  demon);  TWW,  Oct.  15, 
1958,  pp.  102  104  (a,  f,  f2,  856  +  841A*);  TsJao  and  Eberhard, 

pp.  54— 56  (b,  g-five,  1655  +  503E  +) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  143—145  (a, 
f1,  f2  -  sees  them  in  a  dream,  +  745A) ;  Weng  Kuo-liang,  pp.  79—80 
(a,  +  745A) ;  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  64  (K) ;  Ibid.,  no.  100  (a,  e,  f,  g, 
923B  +);  Wu  Ying-Cao,  pp.  397—400  (a,  f1,  f2,  856  +  +  881A 
+  841A*). 

327  The  Children  and  the  Ogre. 

MCWH,  Aug.  1955,  pp.  10—13  (lie,  333C  +)  =  KCMC,  pp. 
70  75  =  MTK,  pp.  200 — 204  =  Sung  Che  (4),  pp.  1 — 8. 
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32  7A  Hansel  and  Gretel. 

I.  (d)  The  house  has  much  food  in  it,  but  it  is  not  made  of  ginger¬ 
bread. 

II.  (a)  Og  ress  sometimes  does  not  know  that  the  children  are  in 
her  house,  (a1)  Ogress  is  deceived  by  her  own  offspring,  who  likes  the 
children,  (d1)  The  ogre  (or  ogress)  sleeps  in  a  pot  to  keep  warm, 
but  the  children  set  fire  to  the  fuel,  kill  her  and  acquire  the  treasures. 
(d2)  The  intended  victim  drops,  or  makes  the  witch  drop,  a  heavy 
rock  into  the  boiling  pot,  thus  causing  her  (her  family)  to  be  severely 
burned  by  boiling  water. 

FNT  7.8:98—99  (lb,  lid1,  312A*  +);  Hsiao  Chung-su  (4), 
pp.  136—144  (lid1,  545B  +) ;  Graham,  pp.  201—202  (lid2,  +  49 
+  1536A) ;  KTT,  pp.  82—84  (Ig  -  rabbit  fills  the  bag  to  cheat  ogre, 
Ila,  d2) ;  MCWH,  Feb.  1956,  pp.  65—74  (la,  d,  Ha,  d1  +  31 1  +302) 
=  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (4),  pp.  21 — 34  =  Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  57 — 70; 
MCWH,  Oct.  1962,  pp.  78—85  (la,  d,  Ila1,  d1) ;  MCWH,  Feb.  1965, 
pp.  131—135  (lid2,  8B  +  1061  +  +21);  MTK,  pp.  218—220 
(lid2,  8*  +  +  1536A  +  21);  Shan-hua,  March  1958,  pp.  49—50 
(lie,  d2);  SNWI,  Feb.  1960,  pp.  31—37  (la,  d,  Ila,  d1)  =  Chao 
Yen-i,  pp.  18 — 31  =  KSK,  pp.  32 — 41;  Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp.  198 — 
203  (Ia,d,  Ila,  d1) ;  Wilhelm,  pp.  16 — 18  (la,  d,  Ila,  d1). 

32  7B  The  Dwarf  and  the  Giant. 

ASSC,  reel  21  (Ic  -  children  change  sides,  51 1A  +  910k  +); 
Lo  Hua,  I,  32 — 41  (Ila,  c,  Illb  -  ogre  creates  obstacles,  a  -  by  seals, 
551  +). 

328  The  Boy  Steals  the  Giant’s  Treasure. 

I.  (d)  Magic  beanstalk  leads  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain. 

III.  (b)  The  beanstalk  breaks,  or  is  cut  by  the  hero. 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  148 — 149  (Id,  lid,  Illb);  KSK, 
pp.  42—47  (Id,  Illb,  +  408);  Shih  Nai-an,  38:611  (D 152 1.1  only). 

329  Hiding  from  the  Devil. 

I.  (a1)  Immortal  requires  people  (often  children)  to  find  him 
three  times  and  then  makes  them  hide  themselves  three  times. 
Their  success  will  result  in  his  releasing  his  daughter. 

II.  (b)  No  brother  precedes  the  hero,  (d)  The  immortal’s  daughter. 

III.  (a)  Hero  hides  underneath  her  feet  in  the  earth  at  the  last  try. 
(a1)  Other  hiding  places  and  transformations. 

Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  265 — 271  (la1,  lid,  325  +  313A  +), 
Chia  and  Sun,  II,  255—265  (la,  b  -  magic  mirror,  c,  lib,  Ilia, 
b  -  he  refuses  to  marry  her)  =  Hung  sang-shen,  pp.  91—105;  Ch’un 
T’ing,  pp.  59—71  (la,  b,  c,  lib,  Ilia,  b) ;  Liu  Chin,  pp.  1—13 
(la1,  lid,  325  +  313A  +) ;  MCWH,  Oct.  1958,  pp.  82—87  (la1, 
lid,’ Ilia1,  592A*  +  277*  +  +313AX)  =  Sung  Che  (8),  II,  112— 
119=  Wen-i  shih-chi,  Apr.  1959,  pp.  24 — 25  =  YNK,  pp.  288  297; 

MCWH,  Oct.  1960,  pp.  90 — 98  (la1,  lid,  Hid,  400A  +  313A!  +) 
=  MTK,  pp.  96 — 106;  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  66 — 73  (la1, 
313A  +);  TNK,  p.  335  (Ilia1,  275  +). 
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The  Smith  and  Death.  Usually  III  and  IV  only.  The  rascal  who 
outwits  death  (King  of  Hell)  can  be  of  any  profession.  When  Death 
sends  the  little  devils  to  seize  him,  he  tricks  them  and  frustrates  their 
efforts.  Then  Death  comes  himself,  but  he  cheats  Death  too  and  thus 
eludes  Death. 

I.  The  rascal  has  promised  to  offer  sacrifices  to  a  corrupt  deity  in 
return  for  a  favor,  but  either  refuses  to  keep  his  promise  or  keeps  on 
bribing  the  deity,  and  thus  must  be  penalized  by  the  other  gods. 

II.  (f1)  He  gets  much  wealth  from  gods  by  threatening  to  sue 
them,  (g)  The  man  has  the  magic  power  to  live  hundreds  of  years 
because  his  name  is  not  entered  in  the  Book  of  Fate,  (h)  He  receives 
instructions  frcm  a  deity  on  how  to  defeat  Death's  devils. 

III.  (c)  The  little  devil  messengers  are  severely  punished  by  the 
rogue  after  he  has  talked  them  into  (c1)  putting  glue  or  hot  pepper 
m  their  eyes  (c2)  pushing  the  millstone  to  help  him  finish  grinding 
wheat  (c3)  being  tied  up  in  order  to  cure  baldness  (c4)  being  lured 
into  a  hole  to  search  for  gold  and  then  burned  in  the  hole  (c5) 
drinking  excessively  and  being  put  in  jugs  (c6)  being  made  to  plow 
the  farm  for  him  (c7)  being  induced  to  steal  his  food  and  drink,  and 
then  accused  for  larceny  (c8)  being  talked  into  smoking  a  pipe  of 
extremely  pungent  tobacco  (c9)  slipping  and  falling  in  his  yard 
which  is  paved  with  sharp,  metallic  objects  or  beans  (c10)  falling  into 
water,  a  cesspool,  etc.  (c11)  Other  tricks,  (d1)  The  rogue  stays  in 
areas  surrounded  by  ashes  which  the  devils  dare  not  cross  (d2)  The 
little  devils,  Death,  etc.,  are  given  a  wrong  impression  that  they 
are  about  to  be  burnt,  killed  and  so  on  when  they  try  to  seize  him. 
(e)  The  rogue  convinces  Death  that  the  bull  he  is  riding  is  better 
than  Death's  steed.  Thus  he  manages  to  exchange  his  clothes  as  well 
as  his  animal  with  Death.  Arriving  in  hell  first,  he  convinces  the 
little  devils  that  he  is  their  king  and  instructs  them  to  bedevil  Death. 

IV.  Alternate  endings:  (g)  The  rogue  becomes  the  king  of  the 
underworld,  (h)  He  returns  to  the  earth  and  evidently  remains  alive 
for  a  long,  long  time,  (j)  He  is  finally  identified  and  caught  by 
Death  s  officers  when  he  reveals  that,  in  spite  of  his  age,  he  has 
never  known  that  charcoal  can  be  made  white  in  water. 

Chang  Shih-chieh,  pp.  53 — 61  (Ilf1,  I,  IIIc,  461a'  +  );  Chao 


Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  134—142  (IIIc10,  c1,  e) ;  Chiang  Hsiao-mei 
IA,  32—37  (lie,  1635A*  +  1539  +  1535  +);  Ibid.,  IB,  28—33 
(Ilg,  IVj)  =  Huang  Fe-shih,  pp.  84 — 88;  Ch’ing-hai  wen-i,  Apr.  1956 
pp.  55-60  (IIIc8,  c9,  c9,  e,  IVh) ;  Ch'ing  Shui  (1),  p.  vii  (Ilg,  IVj); 
Ibid.,  pp.  91—97  (Ilg,  IIIc5,  c4,  IVj,  +  1121);  FJVT  7.4:86—87 
(  S’  IVj);  Li  Hung-chin,  pp.  11 — 37  (Hie  -  he  cheats  a  man, 
1539  +  1535  +);  Lin  Lan  (2),  pp.  14—18  (Ilh,  IIIc7,  Ilg,  IVj 
934D2  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  99—107  (Ilf,  Illb  -  caught  in  a  bag  c9  e 
(3),  PP-  133-135  (I,  IIId2)f  Lin  Lan  (7),  pp.’ 
.)  V  Lin  Lan  (11),  PP-  73-79;  Lin  Lan  (11),  pp. 
I4;;1.6  (f)’  Lm  Lan  (I7)’  PP-  71-76  (IIIc9,  c1,  e);  Lin  Lan  (21), 
I,  167  171  (IIIc1,  e,  IVh);  Lou  and  Ch'i,  II,  18 — 27  (IIIc11  - 


1539  +  1535  +  );  MCWH ,  Nov.  1956,  pp.  67 — 72  (IIIc2, 
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b,  e,  IVa)  =  MKK,  pp.  195—202;  MCWH,  Apr.  1961,  pp.  94—95 
(I);  MWH,  XI,  11—13  (I,  +  1030);  Min-chien  1.8:42—44  (Hid2, 
IVh) ;  Min-su  41/42:120—127  (Ilh,  IIIc11,  d1,  e,  IVg,  1641  + 
1535  +);  Ibid.,  47:47—49  (Ilg,  IVj) ;  SHM,  pp.  246—257  (He, 
IHb,  465A  +  51 1C*  +);STC,  pp.  4—8  (lie,  Illb) ;  Shao  Tzu-nan, 
pp.  48 — 73  (I,  Ilia,  c1,  c10,  d,  e,  IVh)  =  Li  Tung-sung,  pp.  49 — 71 ; 
Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp.  10—28  (Ilia,  c3,  c1,  b,  c6,  e,  IVg,  1319  +  1218 
+  1535  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  29—31  (Ilg,  IVj) ;  Tseng  Ch’i-ju,  pp.  32—33 
(Hid1,  IVh,  -f  1660);  Tung  Liu,  pp.  1 — 11  (I,  IIIc1,  c3,  a,  e)  = 
T’an  shao-shih  (1),  pp.  99 — 107;  Wang  T’ung-chao,  pp.  31 — 45 
(Illb  -  no  pounding,  c5,  c1,  c2,  e,  IVg)  =  Hsu  chin,  pp.  86 — 96; 
Yeh  Te-chun,  pp.  1 1 3 —  1 2 1  (IIIc1,  c11,  e,  IVh,  1539  +  1535  +); 
Til  ssu,  Jan.  14,  1928,  pp.  222 — 228  (Ilg,  IIIc5,  c11,  c4  -  to  play  chess, 
etc.,  IVj). 

333C  The  Tiger  Grandma.  The  ogress  is  often,  but  not  always,  a  tiger.  It 
claims  to  be  an  old  relative  of  the  children,  usually  a  grandmother. 

I.  Mother  and  Children,  (a)  The  mother,  when  leaving  home, 
warns  her  children  (usually  two  or  three)  to  watch  the  house  and 
not  to  open  the  door  wantonly  during  her  absence,  (b)  The  mother, 
however,  meets  an  ogress  on  the  way  and  is  eaten  by  her. 

II.  The  Ogress  and  Her  Entry,  (a)  The  ogress,  usually  a  wolf  or 
tiger,  comes  to  the  house  and  asks  the  children  to  open  the  door. 
She  claims  to  be  their  mother,  grandmother,  or  other  relatives, 
(c)  Sometimes  the  children  ask  questions  and  the  ogress  has  to  use 
a  few  tricks  to  deceive  them.  Usually,  they  open  the  door  without 
much  scruple.  Or,  alternate  development:  (b)  They  meet  the 
ogress  on  the  way  to  see  their  grandmother  and  are  invited  to  the 
house  of  the  ogress,  who  claims  to  be  their  grandmother,  (c)  The 
children  feel  lonely  at  home,  look  or  call  loudly  for  their  grand¬ 
mother,  but  get  instead  the  ogress. 

III.  The  Ogress  in  the  House.  Once  in  the  house,  the  ogress  (a)  is 
noticed  by  one  or  two  older  children  for  her  strange  physical  features, 
etc.  (b)  cannot  stand  the  light  (c)  sits  on  an  open-mouthed  basket, 
jug  or  vat,  often  allowing  her  tail  to  rattle  in  the  utensil.  But  she 
hurries  the  children  to  bed,  where  she  eats  (d)  one  or  more  children 
(d1)  her  own  cub  (or  a  dog),  being  deceived  by  the  child  (cf.  327B). 
Or:  (e)  She  does  not  eat  any  children. 

IV.  The  Survivor's  Horror  and  Escape.  The  surviving  child  (ren) 
(a)  hears  the  sound  of  crunching,  biting,  etc.,  in  the  dark  (b)  and, 
asking  to  have  some  of  the  supposed  grandmother’s  snack,  is  given 
a  part  of  her  sibling’s  body,  usually  a  finger  (c)  discovers  other 
horrible  things,  (d)  She  obtains  permission  to  leave,  but  (e)  often 
with  a  rope,  etc.,  tied  to  her  body,  which  she  later  unties  and  puts 
around  another  object,  (f)  Then  she  flees  to  a  high  place,  such  as 
a  tree  or  her  yard,  or  neighbor’s  house. 

V.  Punishment  for  the  Ogress.  When  the  ogress  finds  out  that  she 
has  been  deceived,  she  searches  and  locates  the  fugitive.  But  the 
child  (ren)  (a)  talks  her  into  letting  the  child  tie  a  rope  to  her  body, 
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and  then  lift  her  half  way  up  the  tree  and  knock  her  repeatedly  on 
the  ground  (b)  throws  sharp  or  heavy  objects  at  her  (c)  pours  lime, 
salt  water,  or  hot  liquid  on  her  body  or  into  her  mouth  (d)  tells  the 
monstress  that  it  is  going  to  thunder  and  persuades  her  to  hide  in 
a  cabinet  or  trunk,  on  which  they  make  holes  and  into  which  they 
pour  hot  water  (cf.  1148*)  (e)  use  other  means  to  kill  or  injure  her. 
Or,  alternate  endings:  (f)  The  child  appeals  to  others  for  help, 
and  they  save  her.  (g)  The  demon  cannot  find  or  reach  the  child, 
and  gives  up  or  perishes  by  itself. 

Anthropos  32:753 — 759  (la,  b,  Ila,  Hid,  IVa,  b,  c,  d,  f,  Va) ; 
Crr  3.8:1621— 1624  (la,  Ila,  Illb,  c,  d,  IVa,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  Vd,  f ) ; 
Chang  Jen-ta,  pp.  16 — 19  (la,  b,  Ila,  Illb,  d,  IVa,  b,  c,  d,  f,  Va) ; 
Chang  T’ien-i  (la,  Ila,  Ilia,  IVf,  Vb) ;  Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp. 
103—110  (la,  Ila,  Illb,  c,  e,  IVc,  d,  f,  Va)  =  FTC,  II,  62—69; 
ChJ  en-pao  fu-chien  2141:1 — 2  (la,  lib,  Illd,  IVa,  b,  d,  e,  f,  Vg) ;  Ibid., 
2148:3—4,  2149:6,  and  2171:1 — 2  (la,  lie,  Ilia,  b,  c,  d,  IVa,  c,  d,  e, 
f,  Vf);  Cheng  Ku-sheng,  pp.  62 — 65  (la,  lib,  Hid,  IVa,  b,  d,  e,  f, 
Va);  Ibid.,  p.  170  (la,  Ila,  Hid,  IVa,  b,  f,  Vd,  +  1148*);  Chiang 
Hsiao-mei,  IA,  64 — 70  (la,  Ila,  Ilia,  d,  IVa,  b,  d,  e,  f,  Va) ;  Ch’iao 
Yu  (la,  Ila,  Ilia,  c,  e,  IVd,  e,  f,  Vf) ;  Chung  Shui  (1),  pp.  39—43 
(la,  Ila,  Illd,  IVa,  c,  d,  f,  Ve) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  44—47  (Ve,  c,  +  1138); 
Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  17 — 18  (la,  b,  lie,  Ilia,  d,  IVa,  b,  Ve, 
+  210);  Eberhard  (3),  pp.  14—17  (la,  b,  Ila,  Illd,  IVa,  b,  d,  e,  f, 
Vc);  Ibid.,  pp.  96—97  (la,  lib,  Hid,  IVa,  b,  e,  f,  Vc) ;  Ibid.,  pp. 
173—174  (la,  Ila,  Ilia,  b,  d,  e,  f,  Vc) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  175—176  (la,  Ila, 
Illd,  IVa,  f,  +  1141);  Ibid.,  p.  177  (la,  Ila,  Hid,  IVa,  b,  d,  e,  f, 
Vc);  Ibid.,  p.  178  (la,  Ila,  IVa);  Ibid.,  pp.  179—180  (la,  Ila, 
Illd,  IVa,  b,  d,  e,  f,  Vc) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  181  —  182  (la,  Ila,  Hid,  IVa, 
b,  d,  f,  Vc);  Ibid.,  p.  183  (la,  Ila,  IVf,  Vc) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  184—185 
(la,  Ila,  Hie,  IVf,  Vc);  Ibid.,  p.  186  (la,  Ila,  Illd,  IVa,  d,  e,  f, 
Vc);  Ibid.,  pp.  187—188  (la,  b,  Ila,  IIIc,  d,  IVa,  b,  d,  e,  f,  Vc) ; 
FCK,  I,  53—57  (la,  Ila,  IIIc,  d,  IVa,  b,  d,  f,  Vf ) ;  FjVT  7.4:87 
(la,  lie,  Hid,  IVa,  b,  d,  f,  Vb) ;  FJVT  7.12:91—92  (la,  Ila,  Illd, 
IVa,  c,  d,  f,  Vd,  +  1148*);  Folklore  Studies  5:210—214  (la,  b,  Ila, 
Illd,  IVa,  b,  d,  f,  Va);  Graham,  pp.  189—190  (la,  b,  Ila,  IIIc,  d’ 
IVa,f,  Vg,  +  1  115);  Ibid.,  pp.  270—271  (la,  b,  Ila,  Illd,  IVa,  b,  f, 
Vc,  f) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  276—277  (la,  b,  Ila,  IIIc,  d,  IVa,  b,  d,  e,  f,  Vb)  • 
Hsiao  Han,  pp.  20—26  (la,  b,  Ila,  Illb,  d,  IVa,  c,  d,  f,  Va) ;  Hsiao- 
shuo  shih-chieh  2.4:5— 6  (la,  Ila,  IIIc,  d,  IVa,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  Vg) ; 
Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  II,  44—50  (la,  Ila,  IIIc,  d,  IVa,  b,  d,  e,  f,  Vf)’ 
Hsiung  Sai-sheng,  pp.  1—7  (la,  b,  Ila,  Illb,  d,  IVa,  b,  d,  f,  Va) ; 
Hsu  and  Huang,  pp.  87—95  (la,  Ila,  Illb,  c,  d,  IVa,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f, 
Vb);  Hsu  P’ei-jen,  pp.  11—34  (la,  Ila,  Hid,  +  210);  Hu  Huai-shen, 
pp.  45—49  (la,  Ila,  Illb,  d,  IVa,  Vd,  +  1148*  +  159AT;  Huang 
Chen-pi,  pp.  37-42  (la,  Ila,  Hid,  IVa,  b,  f,  Vf,  +  210);  Huang 
Te-shih,  pp.  5-11  (la,  b,  Ila,  Hid,  IVa,  b,  d,  e,  f,  Vc) ;  Huang 
Hua  (  ),  pp.  38-42  (la,  Ila,  Illb,  c,  d,  IVa,  b,  d,  f,  Vf ) ;  I  feng 

3'5nl  ,1_ 112  ^Ia’  IIa’  IHc’  d’  IVa’  b’  c’  d>  f’  Vd>  +  H48*);  KHC, 
p.  94  (la,  lie,  Ilia,  c,  d,  IVa,  c,  d,  f,  Vg,  f ) ;  KSK,  pp.  48—51  (la, 
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b,  Ila,  Ilia,  d,  IVa,  d,  e,  f,  Va);  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  1 — 8  (la, 
b,  Ila,  Illb,  c,  d,  IVa,  c,  d,  f,  Va,  +  433D) ;  Kuang  yii  ctiu  hsin 
chih,  19:12—13  (la,  lib,  Illb,  d,  IVa,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  Vf,  +  160*); 
Lee  and  Radin,  pp.  40 — 41  (la,  Ila,  Illb,  d,  IVa,  c,  Ve);  Lin  Lan 
(12),  pp.  98 — 119  (la,  b,  Ila,  Ilia,  d,  IVa,  b,  c,  d,  f,  Va,  +  210); 
Lin  Lan  (17),  pp.  77 — 80  (la,  b,  Ila,  Hid,  IVa,  b,  d,  f,  Vf) ;  Lin  Lan 
(27),  pp.  119—129  (la,  b,  Ila,  Ilia,  d,  IVa,  d,  f,  Va) ;  Lin  Lan 
(36),  pp.  19 — 25  (la,  b,  Ila,  IIIc,  d,  IVa,  d,  f,  Va) ;  Liu  Wan-chang 
(2),  pp.  27—31  (la,  Ila,  Illb,  c,  d,  IVa,  c,  d,  e,  f,  Vg,  +  210); 
Lou  and  Gh’en,  pp.  66 — -70  (la,  Ila,  Illb,  c,  d,  IVa,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  Vf) ; 
Lou  and  Ch’i,  III,  3 — 6  (la,  Ila,  IIIc,  d,  IVa,  b,  f,  Vg);  MCWH, 
Apr.  1955,  pp.  14—18  (la,  b,  Ila,  Ilia,  d,  IVa,  c,  d,  f,  Vf  — pigeon 
which  drops  ropes);  MCWH,  Aug.  1955,  pp.  8 — 9  and  39  (la, 
b,  Ila,  Ilia,  d,  IVa,  b,  d,  f,  Va) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  10—13  (la,  lib,  IHd1, 
IVb,  d,  e,  f,  Ve,  +  327)  =  KCMC,  pp.  70—75  -  MTK,  pp.  200— 
204  =  Sung  Che  (4),  pp.  1 — 8;  MCWH,  Jan.  1958,  pp.  59 — 64 
(la,  b,  Ila,  IHd,  IVa,  c,  d,  e,  f,  Vb)  =  Chia  Chih,  pp.  127—136  = 
Chia  and  Sun,  I,  446 — 451  =  Li  Hsing-hua,  pp.  88 — 93  =  INK, 
pp.  89—94;  MCWH ,  June  1961,  pp.  32—35  (la,  Ila,  IHd,  IVf, 
Vd,);  MCWH,  June  1965,  pp.  122—129  (la,  b,  Ila,  Ilia,  e,  IVa, 
b,  d,  f,  Va,  155A  +);  MSH,  I,  323—326  (la,  b,  Ila,  IHd,  IVa,  b,  c, 
d,  f,  Va);  MTK ,  pp.  205—208  (la,  Ila,  Ilia,  d,  IVf,  Vb)  =  T’ang 
Wei,  pp.  30 — 34  =  Seven  Sisters,  pp.  32 — 38;  Min-chien  1.2:26 — 34 
(la,  Ila,  Ilia,  c,  d,  IVa,  b,  d,  e,  f,  Vc,  g) ;  Ibid.,  1.7:100—102  (la, 

b,  Ila,  Illb,  c,  IVa,  b,  d,  f,  Vc,  b) ;  Ibid.,  1.8:109—1 12  (la,  b  —  eats 
grandmother,  Ila,  IIIc,  d,  IVa,  c,  d,  f,  Vd,  +  1148*);  Ibid.,  2.2: 
1—4  (la,  b,  Ila,  IIIc,  d,  IVa,  b,  d,  f,  Vg) ;  Ibid.,  2.2:5— 9  (la,  b, 
Ila,  IHd,  IVa,  d,  e,  f,  Vg) ;  Ibid.,  2.2:10—12  (la,  b,  Ila,  IHd,  IVa, 

c,  d,  e,  f,  Vg);  Ibid.,  2.2:14—16  (la,  Ila,  IHd,  IVa,  b,  d,  e,  f,  Vf) ; 
Ibid.,  2.2:17—19  (la,  Ila,  Ilia,  d,  IVa,  c,  f,  Vc) ;  Ibid.,  2.2:20—22 
(la,  Ila,  Ilia,  b,  c,  d,  IVa,  b,  d,  e,  f,  Vf ) ;  Ibid.,  2.2:23—25  (la, 
Ila,  IIIc,  d,  IVa,  b,  d,  e,  Vg) ;  Ibid.,  2.2:26—28  (la,  Ila,  IHd,  IVa, 
b,  c,  d,  f,  Vg);  Ibid.,  2.2:29 — 30  (la,  lie,  Ilia,  d,  IVa,  d,  e,  f,  Vf ) , 
Ibid.,  2.2:31—34  (la,  Ila,  Illb,  c,  d,  IVa,  b,  d,  f,  Vf);  Ibid.,  2.2: 
35—38  (la,  Ila,  Illb,  d,  IVa,  c,  d,  f,  Vf) ;  Ibid.,  2.2:39—41 
(la,  Ila,  IIIc,  d,  IVa,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  Vf) ;  Ibid.,  2.2:42—44  (la,  Ila, 
IHd,  IVa,  b,  d,  e,  f,  Vg) ;  Ibid.,  2.2:45—51  (la,  Ila,  IIIc,  d,  IVa, 

b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  Va);  Ibid.,  2.2:52—54  (la,  Ila,  Illb,  c,  IVa,  c,  d, 
f  Vd,  -f-  1148*);  Ibid.,  2.2:55  (la,  lie  —  invited  by  mother,  Illb, 
IVa,  f,  Vc);  Ibid.,  2.2:56—57  (la,  lie,  Illd,  IVc,  Vf);  Ibid.,  2.2: 
58—60  (la,  Ila,  IHd,  IVa,  c,  d,  e,  f,  Vb) ;  Ibid.,  2.2:61—66  (la, 
lie,  Illb,  c,  d,  IVf,  a,  b,  f,  Vc) ;  Ibid.,  2.2:67  (la,  b,  Ila,  Illd, 
IVa,  Vg);  Ibid.,  2.2:68  (la,  Ila,  Illd,  IVa,  f,  Vg) ;  Min-su  51: 
15—19  (la,  Ila,  Ilia,  c,  d,  IVa,  c,  d,  f,  Vb) ;  Ibid.,  65:33-36 
(la,  Ila,  Ilia,  b,  d,  IVa,  c,  d,  f,  Vf) ;  Ibid.,  72:8—13  (la,  Ila,  Illb, 

c,  d,  IVa,  b,  d,  e,  f,  Vd,  +  1148*);  Ibid.,  72:13—22  (la,  Ila,  Illd, 
IVa  d  f  Vg,  +  210);  Minzoku  Taiwan  2.2:49 — 50  (la,  Ila,  Illd, 
IVa’  b’,  d,  e,  f,  Vc);  PTKC  1.10:19—20  (la,  lib,  Illd,  IVa,  Vg, 
+  160*);  PTKC,  no.  19  (la,  Ila,  Ilia,  b,  d,  b,  IVa,  b,  c,  d,  f,  Vc); 
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PTKT  1.3:335—336  (la,  Ha,  Ilia,  d,  IVa,  b,  d,  f,  Vf);  PTKT 
1.3:337 — 341  (la,  b,  Ha,  IIIc,  d,  IVa,  b,  d,  f,  Va,  +  433D) ;  PWH, 
pp.  207 — 208  (lb,  Ila,  Hid,  IVf,  Ve) ;  Pien-chiang  wen-i,  July  1956, 
pp.  63—69  (la,  Ila,  Ille,  IVf,  Ve,  +  49A  +  111 7A)  =  YNK,  pp. 
362 — 369;  Shan-hua,  Dec.  1957,  pp.  40 — 43  (la,  Ila,  IIIc,  d,  IVa,  b,  d, 
f,  Vd,  f,  +  1 148*)  =  A  hsiu  wang,  pp.  57 — 68;  Shen  Wen-hua  (1),  pp. 
20  25  (la,  Ila,  IIIc,  d,  IVa,  b,  d,  e,  f,  Vd,  -f-  1148*);  Sun  Chia- 

hsin,  pp.  171  —  184  (la,  b,  Ila,  Ilia,  b,  d,  IVa,  b,  c,  d,  f,  Va,  g, 
+  210)  =  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  27 — 33;  Tso-p’in,  Apr.  1956, 
pp.  119—120  (la,  lib,  Ve);  Ibid.,  July  1959,  pp.  16—17  (la,  lib, 
Ilia,  e,  IVf,  Ve,  f)  =  Wen-i  shih-chi,  Dec.  1959,  pp.  12 — 13;  Wei 
and  Chang,  pp.  38 — 45  (la,  b,  Ila,  Ilia,  d,  IVa,  d,  f,  Vf  —  pigeon 
which  drops  ropes,  +  1141)  =  Cheng  Wen  (4),pp.  73— 78 ;  Wilhelm, 
pp.  19  22  (la,  b,  Ila,  Illd,  IVa,  b,  f,  Va,  +  210);  Wu  Chia-ch’ing, 

pp.  123—125  (la,  Ila,  Illb,  d,  IVa,  Va,  +  210);  Wu  Ts’eng-ch’i, 

XIX,  35 — 36  (la,  Ila,  Ille,  IVa,  Vf);  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp.  431 — 434 
(la,  Ila,  Ilia,  d,  IVa,  b,  d,  e,  f,  Vc) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  559—560  (la, 

Ila,  Hid,  IVa,  c,  f,  Vc);  Tii-ssu,  Jan.  11,  1926,  pp.  6—8  (la,  Ila, 

IIIc,  d,  IVa,  b,  d,  e,  f,  Vd,  +  1148*);  Ibid.,  p.  8  (la,  Ila,  IIIc, 
d,  IVa,  b,  d,  e,  f,  Vc,  +  78B). 

The  Man  from  the  Gallows.  The  thief  steals  a  magic  object  from  the 
corpse. 

TTTS,  pp.  95 — 96. 
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The  Youth  on  a  Quest  for  his  Lost  Father.  Only  Part  I.  Other  parts 
show  variant  motifs. 

II.  (d)  He  kills  witches  in  the  old  woman’s  house  (e)  other  ad¬ 
ventures. 

HI.  (b)  He  finds  his  lost  parent  by  means  of  a  magic  horn,  (c)  He 
is  led  to  his  father’s  corpse  by  a  supernatural  agent. 

IV.  (b)  Father  revived  when  released  from  the  stomach  of  an 
ogre  or  with  a  magic  object,  (c)  Father  only  injured.  Boy  finds 
him  by  chance  after  many  adventures,  (d)  Father  transformed  or 
looking  like  animal  and  cannot  return. 

Chiang  Yii-ching  (6),  pp.  1128—1129  (lb,  IIIc  —  god  helps 
him  identify  corpse) ;  KHC,  pp.  95—97  (la,  b,  IVd,  -f  400A  + 
313AX  +  30 IB);  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  199 — 203  (la,  b,  IVb)  • 
Fm  Fan  (13),  pp.  122—124  (la,  b) ;  MCWH,  June  1957,  pp.  22—24 
(la,  b,  IVd)  =  Sung  Che  (8),  II,  96—99;  MCWH,  Oct.  1957 
pp’  (Ib’  HIb’  IVc’  +  3°2)  ;MCW,  Feb.  1958,  pp.  35—40 

^a’  \}yf'  f  ^°PA  +  313A1  +  301B)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  408— 
415;  MCWH,  Feb.  1961,  pp.  18—30  (la,  b,  He,  IVb,  +  513); 
Mzn  chten  1.2:15-26  (la,  b,  Ila,  d,  e,  IVc,  +  300) ;  Pei-ching  wen-i, 

^Pr-  959J  PP-  26~28  (Ib’  IIIb’  IVc)i  pien  Yuan,  pp.  40-49 
(lb,  Ila,  d,  +  980E);  Shen  Wen-hua  (2),  86—89  (lb,  IIIc);  Shen 
Wen-hua  (5),  pp.  35-40  (la,  b,  IIIc,  Ila,  d,  e,  IVc) ;  Wu  Ching- 
zu,  pp.  270-281  (lb,  lib,  Ilia  -  two  tigers,  c  -  father  has 
become  a  monk,  b  —  finally  carries  father’s  bones  home). 
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400  The  Man  on  a  Quest  for  his  Lost  Wife. 

I.  (a1)  Hero  promises  to  marry  a  supernatural  girl  (often  as  a  joke). 
Or  (f)  two  or  three  heroes  have  the  same  experience. 

II.  (e1)  Heroine  emerges  from  coat  or  shell,  to  do  housework 
lor  the  hero  and  is  caught  (cf.  408VI).  (g)  He  yearns  for  the  fairy 
and  she  comes  to  live  with  him.  (g1)  He  admires  her  portrait,  (g2) 
He  lives  at  her  home,  (g3)  She  is  sent  to  him  by  god.  (g4)  She  falls 
for  him,  but  he  will  not  have  her.  (g5)  Supernatural  paramour 
comes  voluntarily,  (h)  When  living  with  the  fairy  wife,  he  acquires 
(h1)  wealth  (h2)  wisdom,  or  (h3)  his  father  receives  an  extension 
of  life.  Or,  (i)  he  first  meets  her  in  a  dream. 

III.  (d1)  She  forbids  him  to  wander  beyond  a  definite  area, 
(j)  He  returns  to  the  world  to  find  many  years  past,  and  his  home 
decayed. 

IV.  (b1)  He  expresses  dissatisfaction  or  quarrels  with  her.  (b2) 
He  shows  that  he  prefers  worldly  success  to  happiness  in  the  fairy 
land,  (b3)  He  tells  others  of  his  supernatural  spouse,  (b4)  A  superior 
deity  or  her  father  recalls  her  to  heaven,  (b6)  He  becomes  suspicious 
of  her  and  tries  to  hurt  her.  (b6)  Her  son  is  abused  by  other  children, 
returns  home  and  asks  her  about  her  past,  (b7)  His  relatives  malign 
her,  call  her  names,  or  persecute  her.  (b8)  An  evil  man  tries  to 
seize  her.  (b9)  other  reasons,  (c1)  She  leaves  him  without  giving 
him  iron  shoes,  (c2)  She  returns  to  the  portrait,  (e)  He  is  returned 
to  the  earth  and  never  sees  her  again,  (f)  He  loses  all  the  wealth 
after  her  departure. 

V.  (a1)  His  son  goes  in  search  of  his  wife,  (b)  People  with  magic 
powers,  (c)  The  eagle  often  carries  him  on  his  journey,  (c1)  Other 
animals  help  him  or  give  him  advice,  (g1)  He  braves  other  dangers. 

VI.  (b)  His  former  wife  is  not  about  to  be  married,  (f)  He  does  not 
get  her  back  as  she  is  already  married  to  another  man,  or  (f1)  She  is 
in  chains  or  is  dead,  (f2)  He  can  meet  her  only  once  in  a  long  while, 
usually  across  a  bridge  formed  of  magpies  (cf.  1105A).  (f3)  She  can¬ 
not  or  will  not  come  to  him  again,  (f4)  Pier  father  finally  lets  her 
return  to  the  hero,  (f5)  He  (or  she)  dies  of  grief. 

Ch’un  T’ing,  pp.  45 — 48  (He,  f,  550  +  );  Graham,  pp.  252 — 253 
(Ilg,  h1,  +  465A) ;  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (2),  pp.  54 — 64  (lie,  f,  h1, 
+  888);  Ko  Ch’en,  pp.  13—24  (Ilg5,  +  313AX  +  613A)  =  Chao 
ching-shen  (3),  pp.  210 — 219;  MCWH,  Jan.  1961,  pp.  16 — 20 
(Va1,  f —  one  old  man,  VIb  —  he  turns  himself  into  a  bird,  301A  +) ; 
MCWH,  June  1963,  pp.  65—70  (Hi,  g1,  Ilia,  +  465A) ;  MKK, 
pp.  21 — 28  (He,  f,  h1) ;  Pien-chiang  wen-i,  Nov.  1956,  pp.  46 — 57 
(lie1,  f,  h1,  IVb5,  c1,  f,  Va,  c1,  Vlf3,  +  277*);  Ssu-cKuan  wen-hsueh, 
Apr.  1963,  pp.  38—41  (IVc,  +  875DJ  +  876  +  875  +  1174  + 
875B5  +  875B^  +  875D2);  Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  37 — 41  (Ie,  IVb8, 
Va,  g,  h  —  is  given  magic  objects,  465A  -j-) ;  Tung  and  Chiang  (1), 
pp.  34 — 38  (He1,  f,  IVb1,  c1,  Va,  g1,  555*  +)  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (6), 
pp.  24 — 28;  Tung  and  Chiang  (3),  pp.  17 — 20  (He,  f,  h1) ;  Tung 
and  Chiang  (6),  pp.  60 — 64  (He,  f)  =  Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp. 
92 — 97  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (8),  pp.  1 — 9. 
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400A  The  Disappearance  of  the  Immortal  Spouse.  The  man  is  usually  destined 
to  marry  an  immortal  or  fairy.  Usually  He,  f,  or  g3  or  g5,  IVb,  c1, 
Va,  sometimes  followed  by  313AX. 

BIE,  Spring  1966,  pp.  173—175  (Ie,  Ilf,  IVb,  c1,  IVf3) ;  CKC,  I, 
283 — 310  (Ilg3,  h1,  IVb4,  c1) ;  CKC,  I,  40 Iff.  (Hg5,  IVb4 —  brother 
intervenes,  c1) ;  CKC,  III,  601 — 614  (Ilg3);  CKC,  VI,  131  ff.  (Ilg3, 
IVb4,  c1,  +  465A) ;  CKC,  XI,  943—958  (Ilg,  g4) ;  CKC,  XIII, 
719 — 736  (Hg3,  h1,  IVb4,  c1) ;  CKa-hua,  Oct.  5,  1946,  pp.  121 — 122 
(Ilg3,  h1,  IVb4,  c1,  Vlf3) ;  CKang-cKun,  Oct.  1958,  pp.  43 — 46  (Ilg5, 
IVb,  g,  c1,  II Id1,  Va  +  325A)  =  Tung  and  Ghiang  (4);  Cheng 
Ku-sheng,  pp.  7—18  (He,  f,  h1,  IVd,  Va,  c1,  Vlf2,  51 1A  +  );  Ch'ien- 
shao,  Apr.  1959,  pp.  42—46  (Ig5,  Hid1,  IVb5,  c1,  Vlf3,  554D*  +  ); 
Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  7 — 10  (lie,  f  —  fisher  gives  her  to 
prince,  IVb7,  c1,  Va,  VId,  +  412);  Dennys,  pp.  140 — 141  (lie, 
f,  IVb4,  c1);  FJVT  7.9:103 — 104  (He,  f,  IVb4,  c1,  Vlf2,  511 A  +)  - 
MCC  3.1:14—15;  FTC,  III,  16—46  (Ie,  lie,  f,  IVb7,  d,  c1,  Va1, 

b,  c,  VId,  555*  4 — f  31 3AX) ;  Graham,  pp.  209 — 210  (Ilg5,  h1,  IVb2 
— ■  he  is  unfaithful,  c1,  f,  Va,  c1,  Vlf1,  +  277*);  Ibid.,  pp.  226 — 227 
(lie1,  f,  g5,  h,  IVb5,  c1,  Va,  Vlf3) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  249—250  (Ilg3,  IVb8, 

c,  Va1,  Vlf3,  465A1  +);  Ibid.,’pp.  250—251  (Ilg,  h1,  IVb8,  c1, 
Va1,  g,  -f-  465AX) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  278 — 279  (lie  —  he  picks  up  a  feather, 
f,  IVd,  Va1,  c1,  g1);  HTH ,  no.  10  (Ilg3,  h1,  IVb4,  c1) ;  HTH,  no.  22 
(Ilg3,  h1,  IVb4,  c1) ;  HTH,  no.  33  (Ilg5,  IVb4,  c1,  Va1,  Vlf4) ;  Han 
and  Mo,  pp.  21 — 24  (lie1,  f,  Ilia,  IVb4,  Va,  a1,  c1,  +  310);  Ibid., 
pp.  29 — 38  (lie  — -  he  saves  her,  f,  IVb4,  Va,  c  —  deer,  +  313AX 
+  613A);  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (6),  pp.  37 — 42  (Ilg5,  IVb5,  c1,  Vc1, 
+  313AX  +  312A*);  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (7),  pp.  42 — 47  (He,  f,  IVb2, 

d,  Va1,  g1) ;  Hsin-kang,  June  1959,  pp.  10 — 13  (Ilg5,  IVb4,  c1,  Vlf1, 
313A  +);  Hung  Pien,  pp.  183—192  (Ilg3,  h1,  IVb4.  Va1,  b,  He, 
Vlf3);  KCMC,  pp.  42—51  (He,  f,  h1,  IVb4,  +  313AX  +  970)  = 
Sung  Che  (4),  pp.  55—65;  KHC ,  pp.  95—97  (He,  f,  IVb8,  c1,  Va 
—  she  helps  him  ascend  to  heaven,  369  +  +  313AX  -f  30 IB); 
KHC,  p.  245  (IVb4,  465A  +);  Kan  Pao,  1 :9  (Ilg3,  h1,  IVb4);  Ibid., 
1:10—11  (Ii,  g3,  h2,  Ille,  IVb,  c1,  Vlf2);  Ibid.  14:105  (He,  f,  Hid) 
=  TPTL  463:1263;  Li  Hao,  pp.  18—23  (He,  f,  IVd,  Va,  Vie,  f2, 
51 1A  +);LinLan  (12),  pp.  53—57  (lie,  f,  IVd,  Va,  VIf2,+  51 1A) 
Lin  Lan  (16),  pp.  46—56  (He,  f,  IVd,  Va,  c,  f,  IVb,  +  313AX); 
Ibid.,  pp.  57—63  (Ilg5,  h1,  IVb5,  c1,  f,  Va,  f,  g1,  VIb) ;  Ling  and  Jui, 
pp.  269—277  (He,  f,  IVd,  Va,  c1,  51 1A  +  +  313AX);  Liu  Shih- 
sheng,  pp.  66—77  (Ilg5,  IVb8,  c,  Va,  f,  —  her  mother,  +  313AX 
+  325  +  325A) ;  MCC,  3.1  :7— 9  (He,  f,  IVb9,  d,  c1,  Va1,  f) ;  MCC, 
3.1:13—14  (He,  f,  IVd,  Va,  Vlf2,  51 1A  +  +  313AX);  MCC  3.1: 
15—16  (He,  f,  IVd,  Va,  Vlf2,  511A  +  +  313AX);  MCC  3.1:17—18 
(Ilg3,  h1,  IVb4,  c1,  Va1,  f  —  help  of  a  wise  man,  Vlf3) ;  MCC  3.1 : 
18—19  (Ilg3,  h1,  IVb4,  c1,  Va1,  c1  —  toad,  Vlf1);  MCC  3.1:19 
(Ilg5,  IVc1,  Va1,  He  — -  boy  finally  lets  his  mother  leave);  MCC 
3.1:21 — -22  (Ilf —  he  seizes  one  fairy,  h1,  IVb4,  +  313AX);  MCC 
5.9/10:83  (lb,  IVb4,  Vlf2);  Ibid.  (He  — -  no  marriage  request) ; 
MCWH,  May  1956,  pp.  37—45  (Ilg5,  h1,  IVb7,  b5,  c1,  f,  Va,  c\ 
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+  277*  J-  313Aj_)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  510 — 518  =  Sung  Che  (8), 
I,  1  —  14;  MCWH,  June  1957,  pp.  9—17  (He,  f,  IVd,  c1,  Va,  c1, 
51 1A  +  J-  313Aj()  —  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  96 — -105  =  Sun  Chien-ping, 
pp.  71—83;  MCWH,  Sept.  1957,  pp.  30—38  (lie,  f,  IVb4,  c1,  Va, 
c1,  -|-  313AX)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  125 — 133  =  Liu  Hsueh-sung 
(3),  pp.  26—41;  MCWH,  Feb.  1958,  pp.  35—40  (lie,  f,  IVb8, 
c1,  Va,  Ilg2,  369  -| — f-  SlSAj^  +  301B)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  408 — 415 ; 
MCWH,  Feb.  1959,  pp.  25—31  (Ilg,  e1,  f,  IVb4,  d,  Va,  g,  +  313AX)  ; 
MCWH,  June  1959,  pp.  17—24  (Ilg5,  Hid1,  IVb8,  c1,  Va,  Via,  b, 
+  592);  MCWH,  Nov.  1959,  pp.  53—59  (He1,  f,  301B  +)  = 
Seven  Sisters,  pp.  80 — 91;  MCWH,  Oct.  1960,  pp.  90 — 98  (He,  f, 
IVd,  Va1,  b,  c,  +  313AX  +  329)  =  MTK,  pp.  96—106;  MCWH, 
Feb.  1961,  pp.  10—16  (lie,  f,  g2,  IVb2,  c,  Ilh1,  +  313AX);  MCWH, 
Apr.  1961,  pp.  82—84  (Ilg5,  IVb4,  c1,  +  313AX);  MCWH,  Aug. 
1964,  pp.  56 — 62  (lie,  f,  h1,  IVb5,  c1  —  he  leaves  with  her,  J-  313A-L 
+  325);  MTK,  pp.  21—32  (He,  f,  IVb4,  c1,  Va,  c1,  +  313AX); 
Meng-ya,  Aug.  1,  1958,  pp.  24 — 25  (Ilg5,  IVb4,  c1,  Vlf1,  f 2) ;  Min-su 
17/18:65—67  (Ilg3,  f,  IVb4,  c1,  Va1,  He,  Vlf3);  O’Connor,  pp.  92— 
102  (Ilg3,  IVb4,  Va,  c1,  VIb,  f4) ;  PHT,  pp.  2578—2579  (He,  f,  IVb2, 
b4);  PTKT  1.4:432—433  (lie,  f,  IVd,  Va,  c1,  511 A  +  +  3 1 3 Ax) ; 
Pei-ching  wen-i ,  Nov.  1956,  pp.  40 — 41  (Ilg,  h1,  IVb2,  c1,  f)  =  Pien- 
tan  k'ai-hua,  pp.  2 — 6;  Pien-chiang  wen-i  Nov.  1956,  pp.  46 — 57 
(Ilg5,  f,  h1,  IVb5,  c1,  Va,  Vlf3,  +  277*);  Pien  Yuan,  pp.  73—77 
(lie,  f1,  IVc  —  iron  shoes  worn  by  other  men);  Po  and  Kuang, 
pp.  5 — 8  (lie1,  f,  h1,  IVb5,  c1,  Vlf3) ;  STC,  pp.  19—23  (lie,  f,  IVd, 
Va,  Vlf2,  +  51 1A);  Shen  Wen-hua  (4),  pp.  17—19  (He,  f,  IVb4); 
Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp.  60 — 68  (Ilg5,  h1,  IVb5,  c1,  f,  Va,  c1,  Vlf1); 
Sung  Che  (1),  pp.  64 — 76  (He,  f,  +  301B  J-  302);  TP KC  64:403 
(Ilg5,  IVb9,  c1);  TPKC  64:403—404  (Ilg5,  IVb2,  c1) ;  TPKC  65: 
404  (Ilg4,  h2,  IVb3,  c1);  TPKC  65:404—405  (Ilg5,  h1,  IVb9,  c1) ; 
TPKC  67:407—408  (Ilg5,  h3,  IVb4,  c1) ;  TPKC  68:409  (Ilg5,  h1, 
IVb4,  c1);  TPKC  302:910  (Ilg5,  h1,  IVb5,  c1) ;  TPKC  303:911  (Ili, 
g5,  IVb5,  c1);  TPTL  817:3767  (Ilg3,  h1,  IVb4);  Ts’ao-ti,  Dec.  1957, 
pp.  37 — 39,  and  Jan.  1958,  pp.  47 — 50  (lie,  f,  IVb7,  d,  c1,  Va,  b,  c, 
IVb,  +  967A*  +  3 1 3AX) ;  Tun-Huang,  pp.  137—140  (Ilg3,  h1,  IVb4, 
Va1,  lie);  Ibid.,  pp.  882—885  (He,  f,  IVd,  Va,  b) ;  Ibid.,  p.  904 
(Ilg3,  h1,  IVb4);  Wang  T’ung-chao,  pp.  54 — 60  (He,  f,  IVd,  Va, 
Vlf2,  51 1A  +);  Wang  Yao  (2),  pp.  18—42  (He,  f  —  hunter  marries 
her  to  a  prince,  IVb7,  d,  Va,  VIb,  d,  +  412,  +  313A-J;  Wilhelm, 
pp.  31—34  (He,  f,  IVb4,  c1,  Va,  c1,  Vlf2);  Wu  Ts’eng-ch’i,  XIV, 

117 _ 124  (Ilg5,  h1,  IVb2,  Vlf2  —  he  meets  her  only  once);  Wu 

Ying-t’ao,  pp.  449—451  (Ilg5,  h1,  IVb4,  c1,  Va1,  He);  TMW,  pp. 
20 — 30  (He,  f,  IVb7,  d,  Va,  f  —  old  man,  c,  VId,  +  313AX);  INK, 
pp.  183—198  (He,  f,  IVb7,  d,  c1,  Va,  c1,  c,  g,  VId,  +  313AX);  TNK, 
pp.  264—268  (Ilg,  f,  h1,  IVb1,  c1,  Va,  Vlf,  +  277*);  Yen  Tieh,  pp. 
1—59  (He,  f,  IVb7,  c1,  Va,  b,  c,  VIb,  d,  +  313AX) ;  ZMG,  n.f. 
12:163-167  (He,  f,  IVb9,  c1,  Va1,  Vlf2,  511A  +). 

400B  Girl -in- Painting  as  Wife  or  Paramour.  The  hero  is  in  love  with,  or 
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has  been  promised  to,  a  girl  in  a  portrait.  She  joins  him  for  some 
time  in  real  human  form,  but  leaves  later  for  various  reasons.  He 
sometimes  dies  of  sorrow.  Sometimes  he  also  searches  for  her  and 
gets  her  back.  (Ilg1,  IVb5  or  b9,  c1  or  c2,  V  or  Vlf5). 

Anthropos  32:751 — 753  (lie1,  f,  e  —  picture  burned);  Chang 
Shih-chieh,  pp.  49 — 52  (Ij,  -+-  465A) ;  Chi-lin  wen-i,  June  1956,  pp. 
23—26  (Ilj,  e,  f,  IVb9,  c2,  Va,  Vie,  +  313A);  Hsiung  Sai-sheng, 
pp.  17 — 25  (Hg1,  e1,  f,  -f-  465A)  —  Hsiung  and  Yu;  Li  Tzu-cKang , 
pp.  5—6  (Ilg1  e1,  f);  Lin  Lan  (2),  pp.  45—51  (Ilg1,  e1,  f,  h1,  IVb4, 
d,  c2);  Liu  Shih-sheng,  pp.  58 — 66  (Ig1,  He1  —  burns  portrait, 
f,  IVb4,  c1,  Va,  d  —  the  sun  gives  him  answer,  +  313AX  J-  756); 
MCWH,  Apr.  1955,  pp.  31—35  (Ilg1,  g5,  f,  551  +)  =  Chia  and 
Sun,  I,  383 — 389  =  FTC ,  III,  56 — 58  ==  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (10),  pp. 
8—18;  MCWH,  Oct.  1956,  pp.  33—43  (Ilg,  IVb5,  c1,  Va,  f,  g, 
Illj,  Vie,  +  471)  ==  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  113 — 124  =  Sun  Chien- 
ping,  pp.  58 — 71 ;  MWH ,  V,  62 — 67  (Ilg1,  h1) ;  Min-chien  1.9:59 — 63 
(Ilg1,  e1,  f,  +  465A) ;  PHT,  p.  5148  (la,  IVb9,  Ilj,  IVb4,  c1,  Vlf5); 
PHT,  pp.  6326—6327  (Ilg1,  IVb9,  c1,  Vlf6);  PTKT  1.3:343  (Ilg1, 
f,  IVd);  Shao-nien  21.1:95 — 98  (Ilg1,  f1) ;  Shen  Wen-hua  (4),  pp. 
8—10  (He1,  g3,  f) ;  Shuo  k’u,  p.  393  (Ilg1,  IVb5,  c1,  Vlf5) ;  TPTL  Til: 
3398  (Hi,  g1,  IVb9,  c1) ;  TTTS,  p.  100  (Ilg1,  IVb5,  c2) ;  T’ao  Tsung-i, 
4:29b— 30  (Ilg1,  IVb5,  c2)  =  Wu  Ts’eng-ch’i,  XV,  38—39;  Tseng 
Ch’i-ju,  pp.  99 — 101  (Ilg1,  IVb9,  c1) ;  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp. 
19 — 23  (Ilg1,  h1,  IVb5,  c1,  Va,  c,  +  313A-J  =  Tung  and  Chiang 
(6),  pp.  8 — 12;  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  146 — 154  (Ilg1,  Va  — 
he  seeks  to  release  her,  f  —  one  old  woman,  c1,  Ilf,  +  560)  = 
Chia  and  Sun,  I,  170 — 178  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (7),  pp.  11 — 21; 
TJVK,  pp.  269—275  (Ilg1,  e1,  f,  +  465A). 

400C  Snail  Wife.  The  supernatural  wife  is  a  snail,  or  another  crustacean, 
aquatic  animal,  kept  in  a  water  cistern  by  the  young  man.  She  comes 
out  in  human  form  to  cook,  keep  house,  etc.,  for  him,  and  is  dis¬ 
covered  and  seized.  She  usually  leaves  him  when  her  son  is  taunted 
by  other  boys  as  having  a  ’snail  mother,”  and  she  never  returns. 
(408VI  +  400IIe  [shell  removed  and  hidden],  f,  IVb6,  IVd). 

Chao  Ching-shen  (1),  pp.  42 — 43  (He1,  f,  IVb1,  d) ;  Cheng  Ku- 
sheng,  pp.  59 — 61  (He,  f,  IVb5,  d) ;  Chiang-huai  wen-hsueh,  Nov.  1958, 
pp.  30  31  (He1,  f,  h1,  IVb8,  Vlf5)  =  Sun  Hsing-kuang,  pp.  42 — 46; 

Chou  Chi,  pp.  547—552  (He1,  f,  +  465A) ;  FCK,  I,  58—60  (He1,  f, 
IVb4,  c1,  Vlf5) ;  Hsiao-shuo  shih-chieh  2.4:3  (lie1,  f,  IVb6,  d) ;  Fshuang, 
pp.  41  47  (lie1,  g5,  h1,  IVb1,  b6,  c1,  1);  Kuang-tung  wen-i,  Mar. 

1956,  p.  46  (lie1,  f,  IVb9,  d)  —  Li  Hao,  pp.  65—67  (lie1,  f,  IVb6, 
d);  Lin  Lan  (15),  pp.  86—88  (He1,  f,  IVb6,  d) ;  Lin  Lan  (16), 
pp.  90—92  (He1,  f,  IVb6,  d);  Lin  Lan  (27),  pp.  102—105  (He1, 
f,  IVb6,  d,  555*  +);  Lin  Lan  (33),  pp.  39—42  (He,  f,  IVb6,  d  +); 
Liu  Ta-pai,  pp.  177 — 199  (He1,  f,  IVb4,  Vlf1);  Lou  and  Ch’en, 
pp.  55—57  (He,  f,  IVb6,  d) ;  Lu  Feng,  pp.  6—13  (He1,  f ) ;  MCWH, 
Jan.  1957,  pp.  19—22  (He1,  f,  IVb6,  d,  +  465AJ ;  MCWH,  Oct. 

1957,  pp.  53—60  (Ilg,  h\  IVb5,  c1,  f,  He,  IVb5,  c1,  Vlf3);  Min-chien 
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I. 4:46—47  (He,  f,  IVb6,  d) ;  Min-su  107:19—21  (He1,  f,  IVb4,  d) ; 
PHT,  pp.  3648 — 3649  (lie1,  f,  IVb1,  d) ;  Shen  Wen-hua  (4),  pp. 
35 — 41  (lie  —  he  does  not  seize  her  coat,  f,  IVb3,  b5,  d) ;  Shuo  k’u, 
p.  90  (lie  —  she  emerges  from  shell,  g3,  g4) ;  Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp.  97 — - 
100  (lie1,  f,  IVb6,  d);  TPKC,  62:400  (lie1,  f ) ;  TPKC  83:442  (lie1, 
f,  +  465A) ;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  62 — 64  (lie,  f,  IVb6,  d) ;  Wan 
Li  (He1,  f,  IVb6,  d  —  she  stays  after  husband  intercedes,  +  465A) ; 
Wei  Yueh-lu,  IV,  95—99  (lie1,  f,  IVb6,  d) ;  Wu  Chia-ch’ing,  pp. 
121  —  122  (He1,  f,  IVb6,  d) ;  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp.  452—453  (He1, 
f,  IIIc,  IVb,  d). 

400D  Other  Animal  Wives.  The  supernatural  wife  (tiger,  fox,  wild  goose, 
etc.)  just  visits  the  hero,  without  first  secretly  doing  housework 
for  him.  Her  coat  is  usually  found  and  hidden  by  the  hero’s  relative. 
The  causes  for  her  departure  are  varied.  Besides  her  child’s  provoca¬ 
tive  remarks,  it  can  be  due  also  to  her  husband  or  his  relatives  calling 
her  an  animal.  Sometimes,  she  injures  or  kills  her  husband  or  other 
people  before  she  leaves.  (lie,  f,  IVb1,  b5,  b6,  or  b7,  d). 

Chung-V ao  lao-jen,  pp.  62 — 66  (He1,  f,  IVb6,  d,  +  465A)  =  Hsiao 
Chung-yu  (1),  pp.  60 — 63;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  I,  121  — 128  (lie, 
f,  h1,  IVd);  Hu  K’ai-yu,  pp.  4—9  (He,  f,  IVb7,  d) ;  /  feng  4.1:99 
(lie,  f,  IVd) ;  Jameson,  pp.  94 — 95  (He1,  f,  IVb1,  d) ;  Ibid.,  pp. 
95—97  (He1,  f,  IVd) ;  Kavirov,  pp.  57—68  (Ilg5,  f,  h1,  IVd,  c1,  Va, 
+  875DX  +  313AX);  Lin  Lan  (27),  pp.  81—85  (He  —  fox,  f, 
IVb7,  d);  Lin  Lan  (28),  pp.  3—6  (He,  f,  IVd,  300  +);  Lin  Lan 
(33),  pp.  11—15  (He,  f,  IVb6,  d) ;  Liu  Chin,  pp.  50—57  (He,  f,  IVb7, 
d);  MCWH,  Leb.  1957,  pp.  52—57  (Ilg5,  f,  IVb4,  c1,  Va,  Vlf1)  = 
Sung  Che  (5),  pp.  1 — 8  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (7),  pp.  182 — 189; 
MCWH,  Leb.  1958,  pp.  70—75  (He,  f,  IVb4,  d) ;  MCWH,  Oct. 
1959,  pp.  94—95  (Ilg5,  e1,  f,  h1) ;  MCWH ,  Aug.  1962,  pp.  129—133 
(He,  f,  Ille,  IVb1,  c1,  Va1,  Vlf5,  +  433D)  =  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (1), 
pp.  32—38;  MWC  3:90—91  (He,  f,  IVb5,  d) ;  MWH,  III,  67—70 
(lie1,  f) ;  Min-chien  1.9:54 — 56  (He1,  f,  IVb1,  d) ;  Ibid.,  1.9:56  58 

(He,  f,  IVb,  d);  Ibid.  2.10/11:393—399  (He,  f,  IVb7,  d) ;  PHT,  p. 
3988  (Ilg5,  Ille  — -  not  to  reveal  secret,  IVb,  c1) ;  Sun  Chia-hsin, 
pp.  84—88  (He,  f,  IVb,  d) ;  TPKC  427:1182  (lie,  f,  IVb,  d) ; 
TPKC  429:1184  (Ilf,  IVb2  —  she  longs  for  the  wild,  d,  Va,  Vlf3); 
TPKC  433:1191  (He,  f,  IVd);  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  92—103 
(Ilg5,  IVb4,  c1,  Va,  c);  Tung  and  Chiang  (6),  pp.  Ill  — 119  (Ilg5, 
IVb4,  c1,  Va  +  313AX)  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  50 — 57; 
Wu  Ch’i-yen,  pp.  28 — 32  (He1,  f,  555C  +) ;  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp. 
548 — 549  (He1,  f,  IIIc,  IVb,  c1). 

403  The  Black  and  the  White  Bride. 

II.  (a)  The  heroine  is  sometimes  the  youngest  sister. 

Ch’en  Shih-chun,  pp.  72—78  (Ha,  b,  Ilia,  lie  —  flowers  follow 
her  footsteps,  +  900)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  224 — 230;  Chia  and 
Sun,  I,  600—605  (IVa  —  heroine  flees,  c,  +  433D) ;  ChuangHsueh- 
pen,  (2),  pp.  134—138  (Ila,  d,  VI,  900  +);  Hsieh  Yun-sheng, 

II,  32—37  (I,  Ila,  c,  d,  Ilia,  IVa,  c,  V,  VI);  MCWH,  Leb.  1961, 
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pp.  30 — 45  (Ila,  c  —  ring  as  gift,  d,  VI  —  heroine  marries  king, 
900  -f-  +  923B);  T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  98 — 104  (IVb,  c,  Va  — - 
drowned  heroine  appears  in  own  shape,  462  +  +  510A  +  533); 
Yen-ho,  Dec.  1958,  pp.  26 — 30  (I,  lib,  c  —  she  receives  many  flowers 
in  winter,  d  —  unkind  sister  dies)  —  Hung  sang-shen,  pp.  1 — 9. 

403 Gj  The  Stepmother  Secretly  Substitutes  her  Own  Daughter.  The  stepdaughter 
has  been  engaged  to  marry  a  boy  from  a  rich  family;  her  own 
daughter  engaged  to  a  poor  boy.  On  the  day  set  for  the  stepdaughter’s 
■wedding,  the  stepmother  palms  off  her  own  daughter  as  the  bride. 
Then  she  marries  the  stepdaughter  to  the  poor  boy.  The  rich  husband 
turns  out  to  be  a  playboy,  squanders  away  his  family  fortune,  and 
becomes  bankrupt.  The  poor  boy  works  hard  after  the  marriage, 
and  becomes  well-off.  The  stepmother  regrets  in  vain  the  mistake 
she  has  made. 

MWC  3:91 — 92  =  Tung  Chiin-lun,  pp.  1 — 2;  Pao-weng  Lao- 
jen,  p.  10;  P’u  Sung-ling,  pp.  159 — 160;  Wei  Yueh-lu,  II,  53 — -57. 

403A**  The  Suffering  Girl  and  the  Gift  of  Beauty.  (Cf.  403  I,  II) 

I.  The  Suffering  Girl.  The  girl  is  mistreated  by  her  (a)  master 
or  mistress  (a1)  to  whom  she  has  been  sold  as  a  slave  maid,  or  (b) 
mother-in-law,  to  whom  she  is  a  V ung-yang-hsi  (a  girl  made  to  live 
and  work  in  her  future  husband’s  house  although  he  is  still  a  child.) 
(c)  She  is  forced  to  serve  her  own  mother  rice  mixed  with  chicken 
droppings.  Or,  (d)  The  sufferer  is  a  boy. 

II.  The  Gift  of  Beauty.  One  day,  as  she  is  crying,  she  (a)  meets 
and  (b)  is  kind  to  (c1)  and  old  man  (immortal)  (c2)  a  beggar  (c3) 
a  monk,  who  gives  her  (d1)  a  magic  pill  (d2)  some  magic  water 
(towel)  (d3)  a  few  strokes  with  the  finger.  By  virtue  of  the  magic 
object,  the  homely  girl  turns  into  a  radiant  beauty.  Or,  (e)  She 
gets  jewels,  pearls,  etc.,  from  a  censer  or  an  oven,  or  by  other  magical 
means. 

III.  Punishment  for  the  Tyrant.  When  her  oppressor  notices  that 
her  looks  have  suddenly  changed  and  finds  out  the  reason  for  the 
ti  ansformation,  she  (rarely  he)  goes  to  the  spot  and  cries,  meets 
the  same  person  with  magic  power,  and/or  does  similar  kind  acts. 
She  receives  an  apparently  similar  gift,  which  however  turns  the 
oppressor  into  (a)  a  hideous  person  (b)  a  monkey  (b1)  to  be  controlled 
by  a  wand  given  to  the  heroine  by  her  benefactor  (b2)  to  have  a 
red,  hairless  bottom  later  as  she  sits  on  a  red-hot  brick  (cf.  312A*) 

Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IB,  41—46  (la1,  lib,  c2,  d3  —  breathes  on 
ler,  Ilia)  =  Huang  Te-shih,  pp.  89 — 93;  Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IB, 
69  (la1,  lib,  c2,  d2,  Illb2) ;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  pp.  37 — -44 

(la1,  Ila,  b,  c2,  d,  Illb1) ;  Ifeng  4.1 :83  (la,  lib,  c2,  d2,  Illb) ;  KHC, 
pp.  219-221  (la,  c,  Ila,  c1,  d2,  Illb);  KTK,  I,  69-75  (la,  d,  Ila, 
c1  e,  IVb);  KTK,  I,  84-86  (la,  Ila,  b,  c1,  d3,  Illb);  Lee  and 
Radin,  pp.  Ill  112  (lib,  c2,  d2  — -  turns  objects  into  gold,  III, 
+  834A) ;  Li  Tung-sung,  pp.  84—88  (la1,  lie1,  d2,  Illb);  Lin 
Lan  (22),  I,  53—55  (lib,  c2,  d2,  Illb);  Lin  Lan  (32),  pp.  18—91 
(lb,  Ila,  c1,  d2,  e,  Illb2);  Ibid.,  pp.  36—40  (la1,  Ila,  b,  c2,  d2, 
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Illb) ;  Liu  Wan-chang  (2),  pp.  38—40  (la,  Ila,  c3,  e,  Illb);  Mei 
Chueh,  pp.  57 — 60  (la,  c,  lie1,  Illb,  +  312A*);  Nung  I-t’ien, 
pp.  17 — 22  (la,  c,  Ila,  c1,  d2,  Illb2;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp. 
89 — 90  (lb  —  husband,  Ila,  c1,  d2,  Ilia);  Tung  and  Chaing  (3), 
pp.  32 — 34  (la1,  lib,  c2,  d1,  Illb)  =  Tung  Chun-lun,  pp.  53 — 56; 
Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp.  404 — 405  (la,  lib,  d2,  Illb2). 

407  The  Girl  as  Flower.  Flower  maiden  often  saved  from  monster  by, 
and  married  to,  the  hero.  Plucking  sometimes  not  required. 

CKien-shao,  March  1957,  pp.  31—32;  Ch’u  Mu,  pp.  37—40 
(+  302)  =  T’an  Shao-shih  (1),  pp.  48 — 51 ;  Graham,  p.  245  (  +  408) ; 
HJVC,  pp.  87—91  =  Sung  Che  (2),  pp.  103—109;  MCWH,  Feb. 
1957,  pp.  67—74  (+  471  +  545)  =  FTC ,  IV,  107—121  =  Sung 
Che  (5),  pp.  22 — 31  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (7),  pp.  1 — 10;  MCWH , 
Feb.  1961,  pp.  81—85  (+  301A  +  313A;)  MCWH,  Dec.  1962, 
pp.  114—119  (+  301  A) ;  MCWH,  Dec.  1963,  pp.  38—40  (+  408); 
T’ang  Wei,  pp.  20—23  (+  408). 

408  The  Three  Oranges.  Often  only  part  VI  combined  with  other  tale 
types.  The  heroine  emerges  from  her  coat  or  shell  to  do  housework 
for  the  hero,  who  becomes  suspicious,  hides  himself  one  day,  and 
catches  her.  (In  all  400  versions,  this  episode  is  represented  by 
lie1).  Parts  III  (heroine  usually  pushed  into  well  by  impostor), 
IV,  V,  VI  and  VII  are  often  incorporated  into  433D. 

CTW,  pp.  1—3  (VI,  +  465A) ;  Chang  Te-hsiang,  pp.  23—29 
(VI,  +  465A) ;  Ch’en  Shih-chun,  pp.  1 — 13  (I  —  one  golden 
orange,  II  — -  prince  brings  her  back  to  the  palace,  III,  IV  •  she 
becomes  golden  lily,  V,  VI  —  ogress  finds  and  kills  her  again,  VII) 
=  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  211—223  =  FTC,  V,  1—27;  Ch’en  Shih-chun, 
pp.  28—40  (VI,  555*  +  +  465A) ;  Cheng  Ku-sheng,  pp.  144—147 
(VI,  592AX*  +  +  465Aj3  ;  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  506—513  (VI,  + 
465A)  =  Sung  Che  (1),  pp.  54—63;  Ch’ing  Shui  (1),  pp.  3—5 
(VI,  +  465AX);  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  19 — 20  (I,  II  •  only 
one  orange,  -f-  313A) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  181 — 182  (VI,  592AX*  V )  5  Ch  uang- 
shih  chi,  pp.  31 — 68  (VI,  313AX  +  +  554)  =  NTW,  p.  69  ff. , 
FNT  7.2:96—97  (VI,  555*  +  465AX  +);  Feng  Meng-lung  (4), 
33:14a-b  (II  —  immortals  in  oranges)  =  Tung  Ssu-chang,  pp. 
3687—3688;  Graham,  p.  245  (VI,  407  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  227—228 
(VI,  465A-.) ;  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (13),  pp.  1 — 19  (VI,  +  465A  +  592AX*) ; 
KHC,  pp.  89—90  (VI,  555*  +  +  465A) ;  KSK,  pp.  42—47  (VI, 
328  +);  KSK,  pp.  183—189  (VI,  VII);  KSK,  pp.  195—205  (VI, 
VII,  554  +)  =  Chao  Yen-i,  pp.  71 — 81;  KTT,  pp.  1  —  10  (VI, 
555*  _|_  465A);  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  137 — 155  (VI,  +  465AX) ; 

Li  Hsing-hua,  pp.  120 — 125  (VI,  555*  +  +  465AX) ;  Lin  Lan  (15), 
pp.  58—62  (VI,  +  922*)  ;  Ling  and  Jui,  pp.  277—279  (VI, 
592A*  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  286—291  (VI,  +  465A) ;  Liu  Chm,  pp. 

13 _ 25  (VI,  +  465A) ;  MCWH,  Oct.  1955,  pp.  25 — 30  (VI,  555* 

_|_  -|-  465A)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  390 — 397  =  FTC,  I,  77  89; 

MCWH,  Sept.  1956,  pp.  50—53  (VI,  +  465A) ;  MCWH,  Jan. 
1957,  pp.  43—55  (VI,  555*  +  +  465A)  =  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (4), 
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pp.  5 — 21  =  Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  17 — 34;  MCWH ,  July  1957,  pp. 
22—27  (VI,  555C  +  +  465A)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  502—509; 
MCWH,  Sept.  1957,  pp.  21—29  (VI,  555*  +  +  465A)  =  Sun 
Chien-ping,  pp.  27 — 36;  MCWH,  Mar.  1958,  pp.  92 — 95  (VI, 
555*  +  +  4-65A);  MCWH,  Sept.  1958,  pp.  87—98  (VI,  555*  + 
+  465A)  =  Sung  che  (7),  pp.  164 — 180;  MCWH,  Dec.  1963, 
pp.  38—40  (VI,  407  +);  MWH,  III,  67—70  (VI);  MWH,  V, 
46—49,  (VI,  +  465A)  =  Ch’en  Wei-chun  (1),  pp.  18—21;  Min- 
chien  1.3:26—29  (VI,  555*  +);  Ibid.,  1.4:37—43  (VI,  555*  +  + 
465A-J ;  SHM ,  pp.  240—245  (VI,  555*  +  +  465A) ;  Shan  Ho, 
pp.  23—30  (VI,  +  465A) ;  Shan-hua ,  Sept.  1957,  pp.  57—59  (VI, 
+  465A) ;  Ibid.,  Sept.  1958,  pp.  36—38  (VI,  +  465A)  =  KCMC, 
pp.  96  101  =  Sung  Che  (4),  pp.  96 — 102;  Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp. 

101  —  106  (VI,  592Aj*  +  +  465A) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  107—119  (VI, 
592A.,*  +  +  465A) ;  T’ang  Wei,  pp.  20—23  (VI,  407  +) ;  Ibid., 
pp.  52—57  (VI,  +  465A);  T’ien  Hai-yen  (2),  pp.  25—33  (VI, 
+  465A)  =  Chieh-fang-chun  Wen-i,  Nov.  1956,  pp.  31 — 33  =  Liu 
Hsueh-sung  (3),  pp.  58—70;  Tung  and  Chiang  (6)  pp.  54—59 
(VI,  +  465A) ;  Wang  Hsieh,  pp.  19—27  (VI,  +  301A);  Wang 
Yao  (1),  pp.  46—50  (VI,  555*  +  +  465A) ;  Wang  Yii  (2),  pp". 
16—28  (VI,  592A*  +  738*  +  +  465A). 


The  King  and  the  Lamia.  The  hero  is  a  young  man.  The  lamia  is 
always  a  white  serpent. 

I.  (a)  The  lamia  is  a  grateful  animal,  (b)  She  brings  him  wealth, 
(c)  Her  magic  acts  sometimes  get  him  into  trouble. 

II.  (b1)  A  holy  man  persuades  him  to  make  her  drink  a  magic 
potion,  (b2)  He  insists  that  she  drink  the  magic  potion  to  celebrate 
a  cei  tain  festival.  She  drinks  it  to  oblige  him.  (c1)  She  assumes  snake 
form  in  the  bed.  He  sees  it  and  swoons,  (d)  She  nurses  him  back 
to  health  by  means  of  the  herb  of  life  fetched  from  afar,  (e)  Other 
marvels. 


III.  Alternate  ending:  (c)  She  struggles  long  with  the  holy  man 
for  the  possession  of  the  hero,  (d)  She  is  finally  sucked  into  a  magic 
bowl  and  buried  underneath  a  pagoda. 

Cheng  Ku-sheng,  pp.  32—37  (la,  lib1,  c1,  d,  IIIc,  d) ;  Feng  Meng- 
un§  (0)  PP-  420  445  (lb,  c,  Ila,  e,  Hid) ;  Fu  Hsi-hua,  pp.  54 — -55 

lsob  ’  „C,  A  dh  IbId-’  PP'  282— 338  (Ib>  c  Ha,  e,  1 1  Id) ;  Ibid.,  pp. 
339—419  (lb,  c,  Ila,  b2,  c1,  d,  e,  IIIc,  d) ;  Ho  and  Lin  (lb,  c,  IIb\ 


c1,  d,  e,  IIIc,  d);  Min-chien  1.6:108—113  (la,  b, 
Li  Hao,  pp.  45— 49;  Julien  (1)  (la,  b,  c,  Ila,  b2,  c1, 
Ts’ai  and  Wang  (lb,  lib1,  c1,  d,  IIIc,  d). 


+  465AX)  = 
d,  e,  IIIc,  d); 


The  Maiden  ( Youth)  with  a  Separable  Soul  in  a  Necklace. 

I.  Magic  necklace  motif  only. 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  7—10  (I,  400A  +) ;  Wan 
(2),  pp.  18—42  (I,  400A  +  +  313AX). 


Yao 


Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

lielde,  pp.  45  51  (Id1,  c,  I  Id  —  putting  him  in  water,  -f-  312A*). 
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425N  Bird  Husband. 

V.  (d)  She  rescues  her  husband  by  other  means. 

Ch’en  Shih-chiin,  pp.  108—115  (Ic3,  lib,  Ilia,  IVa  —  he  wears 
iron  shoes,  Vd,  440A  +)  =  MWC ,  III,  25 — 32;  Wang  Yao  (1), 
pp.  38 — 46  (Ic1  —  cow,  lib,  Ilia,  Vd,  +  440A);  Wen-i  shih-chi, 
Sept.  1959,  pp.  26—29  (Ic3,  lib,  Ilia,  Vd,  +  440A)  =  T’ien 
Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  110 — 126. 

426  The  Two  Girls,  the  Bear,  and  the  Dwarf.  D113.2  Transformation 
to  bear.  D763,  Disenchantment  by  destroying  enchanter.  L162, 
Lowly  heroine,  once  kind  to  bear,  marries  prince. 

Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (3),  pp.  1 — 21  (one  girl  only,  +  552B). 

433C  The  Serpent  Husband  and  the  Jealous  Girl. 

Cheng  Ku-sheng,  pp.  73 — 75  (First  half  only). 

433D  The  Snake  Husband.  The  husband  is  usually  described  as  human  in 
form  although  sometimes  he  may  appear  first  as  a  snake.  (Some¬ 
times,  he  is  a  flower  god,  a  wolf,  or  just  a  man).  This  tale  type  is 
really  a  combination  of  the  opening  part  of  425C  and  408  III, 
IV,  V,  VI  and  VII  in  most  of  the  versions. 

I.  The  Girl  Promised  to  a  Serpent,  (a)  She  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  (rarely  two)  sisters  who  will  marry  the  serpent  that  has  (a1) 
caught  her  father  picking  roses  (other  flowers)  in  the  serpent’s  garden, 
or  (a2)  seized  her  father,  and  made  him  promise  to  give  away  a 
daughter.  The  old  man  promises  to  marry  a  daughter  to  whoever 
can  (b)  help  him  fell  all  the  trees,  or  (b1)  pick  up  an  axe  that  has 
been  dropped  into  a  deep  cave.  The  snake  does  so.  (c)  The  youngest 
daughter  disenchants  the  snake  by  means  of  his  instructions.  Alter¬ 
nate  beginnings :  (d)  The  snake  pretends  to  be  a  man  and  gives 
her  family  much  money,  (e)  The  older  sister  marries  and  tells 
her  husband  that  her  beautiful  younger  sister  will  not  visit  them. 
The  husband  uses  a  trick  to  make  the  younger  sister  visit  them, 
and  the  wife  hangs  herself,  (f)  The  human  husband  receives  a 
cabbage  for  an  act  of  kindness.  Out  of  the  cabbage  appear  a  number 
of  sisters  and  he  marries  one  of  them,  (g)  One  sister  gives  shelter 
to  another,  whose  husband  is  very  poor. 

II.  The  Murder  of  the  Heroine.  After  her  sisters  find  out  that  she 
has  been  most  happily  married,  an  envious  sister  lures  her  to  the 
brink  of  a  deep  well,  makes  her  look  at  their  reflections  in  the  water 
and  pushes  her  into  the  well.  This  is  usually  done  after  (a)  the 
envious  sister  has  already  exchanged  clothings  with  her,  (b)  the 
heroine  already  has  a  baby.  The  impostor  then  returns  to  the  snake 
husband  and  lives  with  him  (c)  after  explaining  away  the  differences 
in  appearance,  etc.  Or  (d)  the  heroine  is  killed  in  another  way. 

III.  The  Heroine  as  a  Bird.  The  heroine’s  soul  turns  into  a  bird, 
which  keeps  on  (a)  mocking  her  sister  as  an  impostor  (b)  showing 
affection  for  her  husband  (sometimes  flying  into  his  sleeve).  The 
impostor  becomes  angry  and  kills  the  bird.  Then  she  (c)  cooks  it 
and  eats  it.  (d)  But  she  finds  the  meat  tough  and  foul  in  smell  while 
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her  husband  finds  it  tender  and  delicious,  (e)  She  throws  the  remains 
of  the  bird  into  her  garden. 

IV.  The  Heroine  as  a  Plant.  From  the  remains  of  the  bird,  there 
grows  (a)  a  bamboo  (b)  a  number  of  bamboo  trees  (c)  a  different 
(often  date)  tree.  The  new  plant  is  again  friendly  to  the  husband  but 
hostile  to  the  impostor.  Thus  the  impostor  cuts  down  the  tree  and 
uses  the  material  to  make  a  (d)  cot,  bedstead,  boat,  etc.  (e)  peram¬ 
bulator  (f)  other  things,  sometimes  a  threshold.  But  (g)  whenever 
she  sits  or  lies  on  the  cot  or  bed,  it  becomes  prickly  or  tips  over. 

(h)  Any  child  of  her  own  that  rides  in  the  perambulator  soon  dies. 

(i)  The  thresh’ng  rod  made  from  the  plant  ruins  her  clothings 
although  it  makes  her  husband’s  clothings  neat  and  clean,  (i1) 
Other  effects  (tripping  impostor,  refusing  to  work,  etc.).  Out  of 
spite,  she  throws  the  cot  or  bed  into  the  fire  but  (j)  a  spark  jumps 
up  and  blinds  her  eyes  (k)  a  red  snake  emerges  from  the  fire  and 
kills  her.  (1)  Among  the  ashes  is  a  strange  co  n,  which  frightens 
the  impostor  to  death,  (m)  Among  the  ashes  is  a  live  charcoal, 
which  cannot  be  extinguished.  Or  (n)  The  broken  tubes  or  branches 
are  given  to,  or  discovered  by,  a  beggar,  usually  an  old  woman. 

V.  Other  Incarnations .  The  heroine  then  becomes  (a)  a  gold  statue 
(b)  loquats  (c)  snakes  (d)  an  oyster  (turtle)  (e)  a  spool  of  thread 
(e1)  a  spindle  (f)  a  pair  of  scissors  (g)  a  hen  (h)  bread  or  dumpling 
(i)  a  cabbage  (j)  a  tree  peony  (j1)  a  blossom  (j2)  a  wooden  comb 
(j3)  a  fishing  hook  (k)  a  stone  (m)  a  ring. 

VI.  Disenchantment.  The  object  in  which  the  heroine’s  soul  dwells 
is  brought  to  (a)  rn  old  woman’s  house.  Every  day,  she  emerges  in 
human  form  to  tidy  up  the  house,  cook  meals,  etc.  The  old  woman 
hides  herself  and  catches  her  before  she  can  return  to  the  object.  She 
asks  the  old  woman  to  invite  her  husband  and  (b)  he  soon  recognizes 
her  when  he  tastes  her  food  or  sees  her  embro;dery,  etc.  Or,  (a1)  She 
turns  into  her  own  shape  in  her  husband’s  house,  (c)  Her  sister 
vomits  the  b’rd  meat,  which  turns  into  the  heroine  and  accuses  the 
impostor,  (d)  The  husband  pours  one  hundred  buckets  of  water  on 
the  coal  and  disenchants  her.  Or  (e)  a  bird  leads  the  husband  to 
the  well,  and  the  murdered  body  is  discovered. 

VII.  The  Lover's  reunion.  Sometimes  after  a  test  to  see  whose  hair 
will  be  inextr.cably  tangled  with  that  of  the  husband,  or  who  can 
walk  on  sharp  bamboo  spikes,  leap  over  a  pile  of  eggs,  and  so  on. 

CTW,  pp.  4—8  (If,  II,  Ilia,  b,  c,  d,  e,  IVc,  f,  i1,  Vi,  Via,  VII); 
CTT  3.8:1614— 1619  (la,  Ila,  c,  Ilia,  c,  d,  e,  IVc,  i1) ;  Ch’en  Wei- 
chiin  (2),  pP.  42—53  (la1,  Ila,  c,  Ilia,  c,  d,  e,  IVc,  i,  j,  Via1,  VII); 
Cheng  Wen  (4),  pp.  21— 31  (la  —  frog  man,  Ila,  c,  Via1  —  heroine 
alive,  VII);  Ibid.,  pp.  53—57  (la1,  lie,  lib,  a,  e,  IVc,  f,  i,  Via, 
VII)  -  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (1 1),  pp.  22—27;  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  600—605 
(Via,  VII,  403  +);  Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IC,  18—25  (la,  Ila,  c,  Ilia, 
e,  IVa,  f,  g,  Vh,  Via,  VII,  +  876);  Chung  Po-yueh,  pp.  32 — 47 
(la1,  lie,  Ilia,  Vie,  VII,  312A*);  Chung-V ao  lao-jen,  pp.  67 — 71 
(la1,  II,  Illb,  c,  e,  IVb,  f—  chair,  g,  j)  =  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (1), 
pp.  75—78;  FNT  7.7:95—97  (la1,  Ila',  c,  Illb,  a,  c,  d,  e,  IVc, 
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f,  i,  Va,  Via,  VII);  Graham,  pp.  266—269  (Ha,  b,  c,  Illb,  e,  IVc 

—  nettles,  Vk,  Via,  VII,  510A  +) ;  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (2),  pp. 
35 — 53  (Ha,  b,  Illb,  e,  IVc  — -  prickly  bush,  Via,  b,  VII,  510A  +) ; 
Hsiao-shuo  shih-chieh  2.4:3 — 4  (la,  Ila,  c,  Ilia,  e,  IVc,  Ilia);  Hsiao- 
shuo  yueh-pao  16.10:1 — 5  (la,  Ila,  c,  Illb,  a,  c,  d,  e,  IVc,  f,  i1,  j) ; 
Hsiung  Sai-sheng,  pp.  9 — 16  (la1,  Ila,  c,  Ilia,  e,  IVc,  f,  i,  m,  Via, 
VII);  Hsu  P’ei-jen,  pp.  1 — 10  (la1);  Huang  Hua  (2),  pp.  59 — 62 
(la1,  f,  lie  —  heroine  in  well  saved  by  god,  Ilia,  e,  IVc,  f,  i1,  Via, 
VII);  Huang  Te-shih,  pp.  36 — 47  (la,  lie,  Ilia,  c,  e,  d,  IVc  — 
chair,  g,  Via,  VII);  Jarring,  II,  39 — 48  (VIb,  883A  -j-);  KHC , 
pp.  101  —  103  (lib,  c,  Illb,  a,  e,  IVb,  i1,  Ve1,  Via,  VII,  510A  +) ;  Ko 
Ts’ui-lin,  pp.  17 — 25  (la1  —  heroine  picks  flowers,  II  — -  step¬ 
mother  is  the  villain,  Illb,  e,  IVc,  f —  lyre,  m,  VII);  Ku  Wan- 
ch’uan,  pp.  1 — 8  (lb1,  Ila,  c,  Illb,  a,  c,  d,  e,  IVc,  d,  g,  f,  i1,  i,  f 

—  threshing  rods,  i,  Va,  Via,  VII,  333C  +) ;  Lin  Lan  (6),  pp. 

53 — 55  (la1)  ;  Lin  Lan  (15),  pp.  19 — 22  (Ie,  Ilia,  d,  e,  IVa,  e,  h,  k) ; 

Lin  Lan  (23),  pp.  98 — 104  (la2,  Ila,  c,  Ilia,  IVc,  f,  i,  Va,  Via1,  VII) ; 
Lin  Lan  (32),  pp.  1 — 13  (He,  Ilia,  IVa,  c,  Vic,  VII,  312A*  +) ;  Lin 
Lan  (36),  p.  62  (la1,  Ila,  c,  Ilia,  b,  c,  d,  e,  IVc,  f —  chair,  i1,  j) ; 
Liu  Wan-chang  (2),  pp.  1 — 9  (lie,  Ilia,  b,  e,  IVa,  d,  g,  Via,  b,  VII, 
510A  J-) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  17 — 19  (la1,  Ila,  c,  Ilia,  e,  IVc,  Va,  Via,  VII) ; 
Lou  and  Ch’en,  pp.  34 — 45  (la,  Ila,  c,  Ilia,  b,  c,  d,  e,  IVc,  f,  l1,  j) ; 
Lou  and  Ch’i,  III,  1—3  (la1,  lie,  Ilia,  b,  c,  d,  e,  IVa,  f,  g,  Vd,  Via, 
VII) ;  Lu  Su,  pp.  1 1—15  (lie,  Illb,  a,  c,  d,  e,  IVc,  d,  g,  m,  Vk  — 
jade  pin,  Via,  b,  VII);  MCWH,  Apr.  1955,  pp.  18 — 23  (lb1,  Ila,  c, 
Illb,  a,  c,  d,  e,  IVc,  f,  g,  Via1,  VII)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  141—150  = 
Sun  Chien-ping,  pp.  91 — 102;  MCWH,  Sept.  1956,  pp.  42  46 

(la,  Ila,  c,  Illb,  a,  e,  IVc,  f,  i1,  f,  i1,  Ve,  Via,  VII);  MCWH,  Nov. 
i 956,  pp.  13—19  (la,  Ila,  b,  c,  Illb,  e,  Vf,  Via,  Vg,  Via,  VII)  = 

Sung  Che  (8),  I,  66—76;  MCWH,  Mar.  1957,  pp.  44—52  (lib, 

c,  Ilia,  b,  c,  d,  e,  IVb,  Ve,  Via,  VII,  510A  +  );  MCWH,  Feb. 
1959,  pp.  34—37  (II,  Illb,  e,  IVc,  d  —  boat,  i1,  VII);  MCWH, 
Oct.  1959,  pp.  91—94  (la,  II,  Ilia,  e,  IVc,  f,  i1,  Via1,  VII) ;  MCWH, 
Aug.  1962,  pp.  129—133  (IVc,  f,  i1,  Vj2,  j3,  400D  +)  =  Hsiao 
Ch’ung-su  (1),  pp.  32—38;  MKT,  I,  124  (II);  Min-chien  1.3:37—39 
(la1,  lie,  Ilia,  e,  IVc,  f,  h,  Via1,  VII);  Min-su  31  : 14— 19  (la1,  Ila, 
c,  Illb,  a,  e,  IVb,  d,  g,  Via,  VII);  Ibid.,  31:20—21  (la2,  Ila,  c, 
Ilia,  c,  d,  e,  IVc,  n  —  ashes,  Via,  VII) ;  Ibid.,  46:4-  -14  (la1,  Ila, 
c,  Ilia,  b,  d,  e,  IVb,  d,  g,  m,  Via,  b,  VII)  =  Ch’ing  Shui  (1), 
pp.  5—18;  Min-su  46:14—20  (lie,  Ilia,  b,  e,  IVa,  d,  g,  Via,  b, 
VII,  510A  +)  =  Lin  Lan  (27),  pp.  70—80  =  Liu  Wan-chang  (2), 
pp.  9 — 16;  Min-su  64:50 — 55  (Ila,  c,  Ilia,  b,  c,  d,  e,  Via1,  VII, 
510A  +);  Ibid.,  67:16—21  (la1,  Ila,  c,  Ilia,  e,  IVa,  g,  Vh,  Via1, 
VII)  =  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  I,  137 — 144;  Min-su  91:22  25  (la1, 

Ila,  c,  Ilia,  b);  Ibid.,  91 :  25—27  (la2,  lie,  Illb,  Va);  Ibid.,  104: 
13—16  (la,  Ila,  c,  Ilia,  c,  IVb,  n,  Via,  VII);  Ibid.,  108:37—42 
(la2,  Ila,  c,  Illb,  a,  c,  d,  e,  IVb,  d,  g,  j);  PTKC  1.2:13—14  (Ig, 
lie,  Illb,  c,  d,  e,  IVb,  f,  i1);  PTKT  1.3:337—341  (If,  Ila,  c,  Illb, 
e,  IVc,  f,  i,  Va,  Via,  VII,  333C  +);  Shan  Ho,  pp.  30—35  (If, 
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He,  Illb,  a,  e,  IVc,  i,  i1) ;  Shan-hua,  July  1957,  pp.  62 — 64  (lb, 
Ha,  b,  c,  Ilia,  e,  IVc,  f,  i,  Vd,  Via1,  VII)  =  A  hsiu  wang, 
pp.  29 — 38  =  KCMC,  pp.  60 — 69  =  MTK,  pp.  77 — 85  =  Sung  Che 
(4),  pp.  76 — 87;  Shan-hua ,  Apr.  1958,  pp.  49 — 51  (Ila,  b,  Illb,  e,  Vf, 
Via,  b,  VII,  510A  +);  Shao  Tzu-nan,  pp.  38 — 47  (Ig,  Ila,  Ilia,  b, 
d,  e,  IVa,  Vj,  +  970A)  =  Li  Tung-sung,  pp.  40 — 49;  Shen  Pai-ying, 
pp.  121 — 126  (If,  lie,  Illb,  e,  IVc,  i,  Ilia,  Via1,  VII);  Shih  tien-t’ou, 
no.  10  (VIb,  881A*  +) ;  Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp.  185 — 197  (la1,  Ila,  c, 
Ilia,  b,  d,  e,  IVc,  f,  i,  +  312A*) ;  TWF,  July  1959,  p.  11  (la1); 
T’ien-shan,  Sept.  1958,  pp.  32 — 36  (lie,  Ilia,  e,  IVc,  d,  g,  Vh,  Via, 
VII,  510A  +  480  +) ;  Tung  and  Chiang  (6),  pp.  65 — 70  (IVf,  i,  j, 
510A  -j-)  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (8),  pp.  10 — 18;  Yen  Ta-ch’un, 
pp.  40 — 45  (la1,  Ila,  c,  Ilia,  b,  c,  d,  e,  IVc,  f,  i1,  j)  =  T’an  Shao- 
shih  (2),  pp.  26 — 30;  Yii-ssu,  Aug.  31,  1925,  pp.  7 — 8  (la2,  Ila,  c, 
Ilia,  c,  d,  e,  IVc,  f,  i,  Va,  Via,  VII)  =  Lin  Lan  (36),  pp.  45 — 53; 
Yii-ssu,  Oct.  26,  1925,  pp.  5 — 6  (la1,  Ila,  c,  Ilia,  b,  c,  d,  e,  IVc) 
=  Lin  Lan  (36),  pp.  55 — 61;  ^MG,  n.f.  12:171 — 176  (If  — from 
bears,  a1,  lie,  Ilia,  e,  IVc,  i,  j  —  thorn). 

440  The  Frog  King  or  Iron  Henry. 

I.  (a1)  The  maid  throws  a  ball  covered  with  embroidered  satin 
from  a  balcony,  etc.  (a  custom  among  some  minorities  in  China 
for  a  lady  to  chcose  a  husband)  and  the  frog,  etc.,  catches  it. 

FCK,  I,  26—30  (Hid,  440A  +  +  465AX) ;  Lin  Lan  (15),  pp.  107 — 

1 18  (Illb  —  by  a  smile,  440A  +) ;  Lin  Lan  (37),  pp.  14 — 20  (la1,  b, 
Ille,  707  J-)  =  Shen  Wen-hua  (4),  pp.  64 — 68;  Nung  I-t’ien, 
PP-  1 — 7  (la1,  b,  440A  +)  =  FTC,  III,  74 — 82;  Li  Tung-sung, 
pp.  71 — 77  (la1,  440A  +). 

440A  The  Marvelous  Frog  Husband. 

I.  The  Birth.  Usually  as  a  result  of  her  ardent  wishes  for  a  son, 
a  childless  woman  gives  birth  to  a  frog,  toad,  or  any  small,  roundish 
and  queer  creature. 

II.  Suitor's  Tasks  and  Marriage,  (a)  The  frog  wants  to  be  married 
to  a  princess  or  a  beautiful  girl.  Ller  parents  scornfully  require  the 
the  followirg  objects,  which  the  frog  successfully  acquires:  (b) 
a  golden  lion  (c)  a  road  paved  with  bricks  of  gold  (d)  a  palanquin 
made  of  pearls  (d1)  other  precious  treasures.  Or  (e)  The  girl’s  parents 
flatly  refuse.  So  the  frog  (e1)  cries  (e2)  laughs  (e3)  jumps  (e4)  blows 
(e5)  spits,  each  time  threatening  direr  consequences  to  their 
palace  and  properties  until  (f)  he  f  rally  gets  married  to  tire  girl, 
who  tries  in  vain  to  kill  him  in  some  versions.  Or,  (g)  He  is  con- 
sci  pted,  but  miraculously  produces  treasures  to  buy  his  freedom. 

III.  Other  Exploits,  (a)  In  human  form,  he  goes  to  a  party  with 
his  wile,  and  dazzles  all  the  guests,  (b)  He  wins  a  big  horseback 
lace  as  a  dashing  young  man.  (c)  In  animal  form,  he  repels  enemy 
troops  by  magic,  (c1)  He  revives  and/or  marries  a  princess,  (d) 
He  finds  the  king’s  missing  seal  in  a  well. 

IV.  Disenchantment,  (a)  His  wife  (mother)  burns  or  hides  his 
animal  coat  (shell)  or  bumps  him  on  the  floor.  Consequently  (b1) 
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he  becomes  human  forever,  or  (b2)  dies  or  vanishes  soon  afterwards. 
Or,  (c)  She  returns  his  coat  to  him  many  years  later,  and  he  turns 
into  a  frog  again. 

V.  Enthronement  (a)  He  becomes  king  after  the  death  of  his  father- 
in-law.  (b)  He  tricks  the  king  into  putting  on  his  animal  coat,  thus 
taking  over  the  throne  and  making  the  king  remain  forever  a  frog. 

Ch’en  Shih-chun,  pp.  108 — 115  (lib,  425N  +)  =  MWC,  3:25 — 42; 
Ch’ing  Shui  (1),  pp.  19 — 25  (I,  IIIc,  c1,  IVa,  b1,  Vb) ;  Chou  Ch’ing- 
hua,  pp.  13 — 24  (I,  lie,  d1,  IVa,  +  554  +  560);  Chuang  Hsueh-pen 
(2),  pp.  1 70 — 1 72  (I,  Ha,  e1,  e2,  f,  Mb,  IVa,  b1,  Va) ;  FCK,  I, 
26 — 30  (I,  Ila,  d  —  eight  tou  of  pearls,  f,  +  440  +  465A1)  Fielde, 
pp.  57 — 59  (I,  Ilf,  IVa,  c) ;  Graham,  pp.  180 — 181  (I,  He1,  e2,  f, 
IVa,  b2,  +  700);  Ibid.,  pp.  181—182  (I,  IIIc);  Ibid.,  pp.  182 — 
183  (I,  Ilf,  Vb,  +  313A  +  465AX);  I  feng,  3.4:59—61  (I,  Ila, 
c,  d1,  d,  IVa,  b1);  Li  Tung-sung,  pp.  71 — 77  (I,  IIIc,  c1,  Vb,  + 
440);  Lin  Lan(14),  pp.  41 — 49  (I,  IVa,  b1,  700  +) ;  Lin  Lan  (15), 
pp.  107 — 118  (I,  Ila,  b,  c,  f,  +  440);  Lin  Lan  (25),  pp.  4 — 7  (I, 
Hid,  c1,  IVa,  b1,  Vb);  Lin  Lan  (32),  pp.  72—75  (I,  IIIc,  c1,  IVa, 
Vb,  -f-  554);  Lin  Lan  (36),  pp.  33 — 40  (I,  I  Id,  d1,  IVa,  b2) ;  Lin 
Lan  (37),  pp.  21 — 30  (I,  Hid,  IVa,  b2,  700  +)  —  Shen  Wen-hua 
(4),  pp.  64 — 68;  L:‘ng  and  Jui,  pp.  250 — 252  (I,  Ilia,  IVa,  b2) ; 
Ibid.,  pp.  265—268  (I,  Ilf,  Ilia,  IVa,  c,  +  700) ;  Lou  and  Ch’en,  pp. 
60—64  (I,  II  a,  d,  IVa,  b1) ;  MCWH,  June  1955,  pp.  32—40  (I,  Ila, 
e2,  e1,  e3,  f,  Ilia,  IVa,  b2)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  250—263  =  FTC,  I, 
5 — 28  =  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (2),  pp.  1—20  =  T’an  Shao-shih(l), 
pp.  8—27;  MCWH,  Jan.  1957,  pp.  15—18  (I,  Ilia,  b,  IVa,  b1, 
Ilf,  +  700)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  577—580;  MCWH,  July  1957, 
pp.  18—19  (I,  IIIc,  c1,  IVa,  b1,  Vb);  MCWH,  Apr.  1961,  pp.  28— 
30  (I,  Illf,  IVa,  b1,  +  700)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  538—540;  MTK, 
pp.  188 — 190  (I,  Ilg,  c,  +  834)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  343—344  = 
T’ang  Wei,  pp.  18 — 20;  Min-chien  1.3:32 — 36  (I,  Ila,  d1,  f,  IVa,  b1); 
Ibid.  1.12:64—66  (I,  Ila,  f,  IVa,  b1) ;  Min-su,  65:37—39  (I,  IIIc, 
IVa,  b1,  Vb,  +  313A)  =  Lin  Lan  (32),  pp.  72—76;  Min-su  81: 
35—36  (I,  lid,  f,  IVa,  b2,  +  554);  Nung  I-t’ien,  pp.  1—7  (I, 
IIIc,  c1,  Vb,  +  400)  =  FTC,  III,  74—82;  PWH,  p.  199  (I,  He, 
—  room  full,  d1,  f,  +  834);  Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp.  89 — 96  (I,  lid, 
IVa,  c);  Wang  Yao  (1),  pp.  38—46  (Illb,  425N  +) ;  Ibid.,  pp. 
64—68  (I,  He4,  e5,  d1,  IVa,  b2) ;  Wen-i  shih-chi,  Sept.  1959,  pp. 
26—29  (lib,  425N  +)  =  Then  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  110—126. 

449A  Travelers  Turned  into  Donkeys.  (See  Ikeda,  pp.  152  153). 

TPKC  286:878 — 879  (I,  II,  III). 

46 1  Three  Hairs  from  the  Devil's  Beard. 

I.  Introduction.  The  hero  asks  for  the  hand  of  a  rich  girl  and  is 
told  that  he  must  bring  with  him  treasures  which  can  hardly  be 
found  in  this  world. 

II.  Quest  for  Devil's  Hair.  He  sets  out,  sometimes  for  the  land 
of  the  Buddha,  for  the  following  treasures:  (a1)  a  very  long  beard 
weighing  a  fraction  of  an  ounce  (c)  a  pair  of  platinum-feathered 
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birds  (d)  an  extremely  large  luminiscent  pearl  (jade)  (e)  the  skin 
(fur)  of  a  live  dragon,  etc.  (f1)  one-legged  gold  chicken  (f2)  three- 
legged  toad  (g)  the  shell  of  a  magic  turtle  (h)  lion  with  golden  hair 
(h1)  rhinoceros  (i)  silver  and  gold,  sometimes  enough  to  cover  the 
floor  (i1)  gold  threads  (i2)  other  gold  objects  (j)  other  treasures. 

III.  The  Questions,  (a1)  why  no  melon  grows  (b1)  why  such  strong 
tides  at  sea  that  bother  a  ferry  man  (c1)  how  a  dumb  girl  can  be 
cured  (d)  why  there  is  no  rain  (f1)  where  are  the  grains  that  once 
filled  my  granaries  (i)  why  a  restaurant  or  store  has  no  customers 
(j)  why  an  ascetic  (or  dragon,  etc.)  cannot  become  a  deity  (or 
magic  animal)  (k)  why  nobody  worships  in  this  temple  (1)  why  I 

cannot  creep  out  of  this  cave  and  become  a  dragon - -  asked  by  a 

snake  (l1)  why  my  eggs  do  not  hatch - asked  by  a  bird  (m)  why 

my  silkworms  do  not  produce  silk  (n)  why  I  am  doing  so  badly  in 
farming  (o)  why  my  rooster  does  not  crow,  or  crows  only  in  the 
daytime  (p)  how  can  one  get  rid  of  a  golden  bird  that  steals  crops 
(p1)  why  a  frog  cannot  jump  (q)  why  a  turtle  utters  an  unpleasant 
sound  (r)  why  a  building  cannot  be  erected  (s)  why  there  is  drought 
(t)  why  sheep  has  such  long  fleece. 

IV.  Success  of  the  Quest,  (a)  The  hero  is  aided  by  (a1)  a  goddess 
(a2)  the  Buddha  himself  (a3)  an  immortal  or  holy  man  (a4)  an 
emperor,  (d)  with  the  help  of  the  above,  he  learns  the  answers  to 
the  questions:  (d5)  the  old  ascetic  must  cut  off  his  hair  or  give  away 
his  precious  pearl,  etc.  (if  the  ascetic  is  a  serpent  or  dragon)  (d6) 
the  dumb  girl  will  talk  when  she  sees  her  future  husband  (cuts  off 
her  long  hair)  (d7)  the  silkworms  must  be  isolated  from  one  another 
(d8)  the  way  to  search  for  a  water  source  (d9)  the  temple  must 
rid  itself  of  a  golden  chair  (d10)  other  answers. 

V.  Rewards,  (a)  On  the  homeward  journey  he  answers  the  questions 
and  receives  as  rewards  the  very  treasures  he  needs,  (b)  He  marries 
the  girl  of  his  dreams,  or  the  girl  who  can  now  talk. 

err  3.8 : 1 608—1614  (I,  Ilj,  Illi,  a,  j,  IVa2,  d1,  d1,  d5,  Va,  b) ;  Cheng 
Ku-sheng,  pp.  132 — 140  (I,  Hi,  i2,  a  —  three  red  hairs,  d,  Ilia,  r,  c1, 
j,  IVa2,  d1,  d1,  d5,  d6,  Va,  b,  +  465AJ ;  Ibid.,  pp.  147—149  (I,  Hi, 

d,  j,  IVa1,  Va,  b) ;  Ch’ing  Yeh  (2),  pp.  42—56  (I,  Ila1,  c,  d,  e,  Ilia, 
i,  j,  IVa1,  d4,  d1,  Va,  b) ;  Ch’u  Mu,  pp.  42—50  (lid,  i1,  i2,  IIIc1, 
m,  j,  IVa3,  d5,  d7,  d6,  Va,  b)  =  T’an  Shao-shih  (1),  pp.  1 — 7;  Chuang 
Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  27—28  (I,  Ila,  i,  j,  IHd,  c,  j,  IVa3,  d4,  d3,  d5, 

e,  Va,  b) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  68 — 70  (I,  Ila  —  three  hairs  of  the  sun,  Ilia  — 

why  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  has  lost  its  virtue,  d  —  why  the  spring 
of  life  is  dry,  b,  IVa,  b,  c,  d,  d4,  d4,  d2,  Va,  b,  Via,  b) ;  FNT  7.7: 
98  100  (I,  lid,  a,  i,  Ilia,  c1,  j,  IVa1,  d1,  d5,  e,  Va,  b) ;  Graham, 

pp.  237—238  (I,  Hi,  h1,  a  —  one  red  hair,  IIIc1,  a,  j,  IVa3,  d6, 
d1,  d5,  e,  Va,  b) ;  Hsiung  Sai-sheng,  pp.  39 — 44  (I,  Ili,  e,  d,  IIIp1, 
q,  r,  IVa2,  d5,  d5,  d1,  Va,  b  +  461A);  I feng  3.10:82—83  (I,  Ila, 
d>  i2>  Hie1,  k,  j,  IVa2,  d5,  d9,  e,  Va,  b) ;  I-t'ung,  pp.  21—29  (I,  Ilj, 
Vb,  +  465AX);  Kuei-chou  wen-i,  Oct.  1956,  pp.  47 — 51  (I,  Ila,  j, 
IVe,  Vb  +  554) ;  KTK,  I,  56—58  (I,  Hi2,  Him,  n,  o,  IVa3,  d1,  d10,  Va, 
b);  Li  Tzu-cKang, ,  pp.  10—15  (I,  Hi,  j);  Lin  Lan  (15),  pp.  28—35 
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(I,  Ila  — -  long,  red  hair,  f1,  f2,  d,  IIIc1,  f1,  j,  IVa2,  d5,  d1,  e,  Va,  b) ; 
Lin  Lan  (33),  pp.  43 — 53  (I,  lid,  g,  h,  Illj,  IVa2,  d5,  Va,  b,  -f- 
465AX);  Lou  and  Ch’en,  pp.  72—79  (I,  Ili,  a  —  one  long  hair, 
d,  II Ik,  c1,  j,  IVa2,  d6,  d5,  e,  Va,  b,  +  465A-,) ;  MCWH,  May  1956, 
pp.  48 — 54  (I,  Ila,  Hid,  a,  b,  IVa,  b,  c,  d4,  d1,  d2,  Va,  b,  Via,  b,  930 
+  );  MCWH,  July  1956,  pp.  43—52  (I,  Ila,  IIIo,  p,  b1,  IVe,  Va,  b, 
-f-  676)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  151 — 161 ;  MTK,  pp.  88 — 95  (I,  Hi,  d, 
i1,  Illj,  1,  l1,  IVa4,  d1,  d5,  d5,  Va,  b,  +  461A  +  465A) ;  Shan-hua,  Oct. 
1957,  pp.  37—40  (Ila,  Ve,  1174  +  554  +  +  465AX)  =  A  hsiu  wang, 
pp.  19 — 28  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  286 — 294  =  KCMC,  pp.  32 — 41 
=  MTK,  pp.  107—112  =  Sung  Che  (4),  pp.  43—54;  MWH, 
III,  60—66  (I,  lid,  i2,  +  592AX*  +  555B) ;  Min-chien  1.12:56—58 
(I,  Ila  —  dragon-hair  net,  c,  i,  Vb,  -f-  592A*  +  555B) ;  PWH, 
pp.  125—126  (I,  Hi,  IVa2,  Vb,  +  465Aj) ;  T’ien  Hai-yen  (2), 
pp.  37—50  (I,  lie,  d,  e,  a,  IVa3,  e,  Va,  b,  +  554);  Ts’ao  and  Eber- 
hard,  pp.  146 — 151  (I,  Ila  —  two  hairs  from  dragon,  d,  i2,  IIIc, 
k,  d1,  1,  IVa3,  d5,  d4,  d1,  e,  Va,  b) ;  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  62  (I,  Hi). 

461 A  The  Journey  to  the  Deity  for  Advice  or  Repayment. 

I.  The  Quest.  A  poor  man  leaves  to  seek  a  deity  to  find  an  answer 
to  question  concerned  with  (a)  his  own  future  (b)  his  own  poverty 
or  unhappiness  (c)  medicine  to  cure  the  empress. 

II.  The  Questions.  As  in  461  III. 

III.  The  Condition.  He  arrives  at  the  land  of  the  deity  (a)  only  to 
learn  that  the  deity  will  answer  but  a  limited  number  of  questions 
(usually  three,  or  the  exact  number  of  the  questions  with  which  he 
has  been  entrusted)  or  he  can  ask  only  either  about  himself  or  the 
other  people.  He  believes  that  the  others’  interests  are  more  important 
than  his  own,  and  thus  asks  the  deity  only  their  questions,  (b)  He 
does  not  ask  his  own  questions  because  he  does  not  have  enough 
time  left  to  get  replies. 

IV.  Success  of  the  Quest.  As  in  461  IV. 

V.  The  Rewards.  As  in  461  V. 

Chang  Shih-chieh,  pp.  53 — 61  (lb,  +  330A) ;  Ch’rng  Shui  (1),  pp. 
59 — 67  (lb,  Ila,  c1,  j,  Ilia,  IVa2,  d1,  d5,  d6,  Va);  Graham,  p.  233  (lb, 
Ilj,  IVa3,  d5  —  dig  up  treasures  underneath  him,  Illb,  Va);  Ibid., 
pp!  248—249  (Ic,  Ilj  —  a  hawk,  j,  j,  Illb,  IVa3,  d1,  d5,  d5,  Va) ; 
Hsiung  Sai-sheng,  pp.  39 — 44  (Ila,  461  +);  KSK,  pp.  190  194, 

lb,  I  In,  t,  IVa,  d3  —  to  cure  the  father,  d6,  Va,  b) ;  Lin  Lan  (14), 
pp.  28—33  (lb,  Ilj,  c1,  a,  Ilia,  IVd5,  d6,  d1,  Va,  b) ;  Lin  Lan  (33). 
pp.  89—91  (la,  lie1,  a,  Illb,  IVa3,  d1,  d6,  Va) ;  Lin  Lan  (36),  pp. 
111  —  116  (lb,  Ila,  c1,  j,  Illb,  IVa3,  d1,  d6,  Va,  b) ;  Ling  andjui,  pp. 
325—327  (lb,  lie1,  a,  j,  Ilia,  IVa3,  d1,  d6,  d5,  Va,  b) ;  MCWH,  Apr. 
1956,  pp.  41-45  (lb,  lie1,  a,  j,  Ilia,  IVa3,  d6,  d1,  d6,  Va,  b)  =  FTC, 
I;  99 — 106  =  Liu  Hsueh-sung  (1),  pp.  20 — 26  -  Ting  Ko,  pp. 

24 — 30;  Min-chien  1.9:47 — 51  (la,  lie1,  a,  j,  Ilia,  IVd6,  d1,  dJ,  Va) 
=  Yang  Ching-chih,  pp.  74—81;  Min-chien  2.6:24—27  (lb,  He, 
a,  j,  Ilia,  IVd6,  d1,  d5,  Va) ;  MTK,  pp.  88—95  (Ilia  461  +  + 
465Aj) ;  Pei-ching  wen-i,  Jan.  1957,  pp.  40  41  (la,  lie  ,  s,  j,  Illb, 
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IVa3,  d5,  d6,  d8,  Va,  -f-  756)  =  Pien-tan  k' ai-hua,  pp.  12 — 16;  Shan- 
hua,  Feb.  1959,  pp.  28—29  (lb,  IIs,  a,  c1,  Ilia,  IVa3,  d8,  d1,  d6,  Va) ; 
Shen  Wen-hua  (4),  pp.  14—17  (lb,  lie1,  1,  a,  Ilia,  IVd5,  d6,  d1, 
Va);  T’ang  Wei,  pp.  64 — 67  (lb,  Ila,  Ilia,  IVa4,  Va) ;  Tung  and 
Chiang  (8),  pp.  19—32  (la,  lie1,  s,  j,  Illb,  IVa2,  d6,  d8,  d5,  Va, 
b) ;  Wu  Ch’i-yen,  pp.  22 — 27  (lb,  lie1,  a,  j,  Ilia,  IVa2,  d5,  d6, 
d1,  Va,  b);  YNK,  pp.  238—242  (lb,  lie1,  a,  d,  Ilia,  IVa3,  d6  —  girl 
needs  medicine,  d1,  d4,  Va,  b). 

462  The  Outcast  Queens  and  the  Ogress  Queen.  Sometimes  the  new  queen 
may  be  good,  whereas  the  other  wife  or  wives  may  be  ogresses  or 
evil  women. 

II.  (a1)  The  ogress  pretends  illness  and  asks  for  the  eyes  (other 
parts  of  the  body)  of  the  other  queens  or  other  men. 

IV.  The  ogress  is  sometimes  disposed  of  by  a  hunter  or  sorcerer. 

Ghiaand  Sun,  II,  394 — 399  (lb,  Ila1,  b,  c,  Ilia  —  to  bring  the  water 
of  life,  b,  IV,  +  930  +  314)  =  TJVK,  pp.  148—153;  Chuang 
Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  11  — 16  (lb,  Ila1,  IV,  +  709  +  881A)  =  Wang 
Yao  (2),  pp.  43 — 67;  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  87 — 89  (lb, 
Ila1,  IIIc,  IV,  +  313A);  Graham,  pp.  167 — 169  (lb,  Ila1, 
IV,  -f-  923);  KTT,  pp.  44 — 50  (lib,  IV,  707  +)  =  Sung  Che 
(7),  pp.  192—199;  Lin  Lan  (2),  pp.  71—74  (lb,  Ila1,  IV);  MCWH, 
Oct.  1957,  pp.  61—65  (lb,  Ila1,  IV,  +  927A**)  =  HNC,  pp.  236— 
239  =  MTK,  pp.  142—145;  MCWH ,  March  1958,  pp.  51—77 
(la,  lib,  IV,  +  709  +  881A)  =  Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  109 — 147; 
T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  98—104  (lb,  Ila,  +  510A  +  403  +  533); 
Wang  Tung,  pp.  10—17  (la,  b,  Ila,  +  301A);  Wang  Yao  (2), 
pp.  68  79  (lib,  Ila  —  demon  queen  incriminates  her,  b  —  she 

flees,  +  916);  Wu-Wang  fa-Chou  (lb,  Ila,  b,  IIIc,  IV  —  prince 
rebels). 

465  The  Man  Persecuted  Because  of  his  Beautiful  Wife. 

I.  (b1)  She  comes  by  herself  (to  return  an  act  of  kindness,  some¬ 
times  an  animal),  (b2)  She  is  a  dragon  princess,  (c)  She  is  of  human 
origin. 

II.  (a)  the  lecherous  king  (high  official,  rich  man,  etc.)  is  usually 
without  an  evil  counselor,  (a1)  The  “unknown”  demanded  by  the 
king  is  often  called  by  a  nonsensical  name,  such  as  “queer  thing” 
(a8)  to  win  contests,  such  as  pitting  his  bull  against  the  king’s  prize 
bull  (a9)  to  build  a  mansion,  high  walls,  etc.,  in  very  few  days  (a10) 
to  find  a  very  large  number  of  animals  or  objects  in  one  night 
(a11)  to  finish  another  difficult  job  in  a  short  time  (a12)  to  find  fruit, 
birds,  etc.,  in  the  wrong  season  (a13)  to  make  an  embroidered  coat 
showing  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  phoenix  (a14)  to  sort  or  pick 
up  grains  (a15)  to  perform  enigmatic  or  impossible  tasks,  to  answer 
enigmatic  questions  (tasks  often  given  directly  to  wife,  cf.  875B, 
875D).  (c)  The  king  covets  the  property  which  she  has  brought 
to  her  husband,  (d)  The  king  tries  to,  or  does,  kidnap  her.  fe) 

I  he  husband  (rarely  the  wife)  is  killed  by  the  king,  but  later  may 
be  revived  by  the  wife,  (f)  The  persecutor  is  a  stepmother  in  con- 
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junction  with  other  men.  (g)  He  sees  a  portrait  of  the  hero’s  beauti¬ 
ful  wife  which  the  hero  keeps  with  him  when  working  in  the  field 
but  is  carried  off  by  the  wind,  (h)  He  learns  of  her  talent  and  beauty 
from  his  guards  who  have  been  given  the  impossible  task  of  finding 
quails,  etc.,  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  hero’s  supernatural  wife 
has  procured  the  birds  out  of  pity  for  the  guards,  (i)  He  wants 
her  when  he  sees  her  beautiful  embroidery. 

III.  (a1)  The  “unknown,”  etc.,  is  in  fact  a  fire-breathing  monster 
or  explosive  object  which  kills  (occasionally  simply  injures)  the 
king  (rich  man),  (c)  The  hero  becomes  king,  or  rich  man  (c1) 
through  exchanging  clothings,  or  all  his  properties  (including  his 
wife)  with  the  lecher.  (The  husband  is  usually  disguised  first  as  a 
hawker  or  peddler.). 

465A  The  Quest  for  the  Unknown. 

AHK,  pp.  138 — 142  (lb1,  Ila,  d,  Ilia,  +  566) ;  A  shih  ma,  pp.  1 — 85 
(Ic,  I  Id ,  a15,  a8,  a8,  a8,  a14  —  all  done  by  rescuing  brother,  Ilia); 
CKC,  VI,  131  ff  (lb,  Ila11,  b,  Ilia,  400A  +);  CT IT,  pp.  1—3  (lb1, 
Ilg,  a8,  a8,  b,  d,  Ilia1,  408  +  );  Chang  Shih-chieh  pp.  49 — 52  (lb1, 
Ila,  d,  Ilia,  400B  -(-);  Chang  Te-hsiang,  pp.  23 — 29  (lb,  Ila11,  a11, 
a11,  a7,  b,  Ilia,  408  +);  Ch’en  Shih-chiin,  pp.  28 — 40  (la,  Ila8, 
a8,  a6,  b,  Ilia1,  c,  555*  +  408  +  );  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  506 — 513 
(lb1,  Ila10,  a11,  a13,  b,  Ilia,  408  +  )  =  Sung  Che  (1),  pp.  54 — 63; 
Chou  Chi,  pp.  547 — 552  (la,  Ila11,  a1,  b,  Ilia1,  400C  +) ;  Chung- 
V ao  lao-jen,  pp.  62 — 66  (la,  Ila,  d,  Ilia,  400D  +  )  =  Hsiao  Chung- 
yu  (1),  pp.  60 — 63;  Fei  Lin,  pp.  32 — 40  (lb,  Ila  —  wants  her 
sister,  Ilia);  Graham,  pp.  130 — 131  (lb,  Ila11,  b,  d,  Ilia);  Ibid., 
pp.  140—143  (lb,  Ilg,  a1,  Ilia1,  c1) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  231—232  (Ic,  Ila1, 
Ilia1,  875D1  +  875B5  +  875BX  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  239—241  (lb,  Ila, 
d,  Ilia,  313A  +  );  Ibid.,  pp.  252—253  (lb,  Ila11,  b,  Ilia,  400  +); 
HJVC,  pp.  97 — 102  (lb1,  a,  Ila,  d,  Ilia);  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (2),  pp. 
29 — 34  (lb,  Hi,  a,  d,  +  301A);  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (6),  pp.  72 — 78 
(lb1,  Ila,  d,  Ilia);  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (10),  pp.  40 — 52  (lb1,  Hi,  d, 
-j-  970);  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (13),  pp.  1 — 19  (la,  Hi,  a,  d,  Ilia,  408 
+  +  592A-L*);  Hsiao  and  P’an,  pp.  12 — 17  (lb1,  Ila,  a11  —  she 
gives  official  task,  Ilia);  Hsin-miao,  Apr.  1958,  pp.  28 — 35  (lb1, 
Ila,  d,  Ilia);  Hsiung  Sai-sheng,  pp.  17 — 25  (lb1,  Ilh,  a8,  a8,  a13, 
b,  Ilia,  400B  +  )  =  Hsiung  and  Yu;  Hsiung  Sai-sheng,  pp.  31 — 34 
(lb2,  Ila11,  a12,  a1,  b,  Ilia1);  Hu-nan  wen-hsueh,  Sept.,  1959,  pp. 
24—25  (lb2,  Ila10,  a10,  a1,  b,  Ilia1,  555*  +)  -  HNC,  pp.  306—310; 
KHC,  pp.  89—90  (lb2,  Ila10,  a10,  a1,  Ilia1,  555*  +408  +);  KHC, 
p.  245  (lb1,  Ila,  d,  IIIc,  +  400A) ;  KSK,  pp.  148—150  (lb1,  Ha8, 
d,  Ilia1);  KSK,  pp.  157—159  (Ic,  Ila,  d,  Ilia);  KTT,  pp.  1—10 
(la,  Ila14,  a8,  a10,  b,  Ilia,  555*  +  408  +);  Ko  Ts’ui-lin,  pp.  26 — 35 
(lb1,  Ila,  d,  Ilia,  480F  +) ;  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  79—87  (lb1,  Ila10, 
a1,  Ilia1);  Lin  Lan  (27),  pp.  4 — 10  (lb2,  lie,  Ilia);  Lin  Lan  (36), 
pp.  1 — 12  (lb,  Ilg,  a,  Ilia  —  she  is  overcome,  780  +);  Ling  and 
Jui,  pp.  286—291  (lb2,  Ila11,  a10,  a11,  a1,  b,  Ilia1,  408  +);  Liu 
Chin,  pp.  13 — 25  (lb1  —  she  becomes  his  adopted  daughter,  Ila11, 
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a1,  b,  Ilia1,  408  +);  Liu  Shih-sheng,  pp.  25—29  (lb1,  Ha,  d,  Ilia); 
Ibid.,  pp.  35—39  (lb1,  II a,  d,  Ilia);  Lou  and  Ch’en,  pp.  46—48 
(lb2,  I  la11,  a1,  Ilia1)  =  Lin  Lan  (32),  pp.  14—17;  MCWH,  May 
1955,  pp.  16 — 18  (lb1,  Ila,  d,  Ilia,  510  T  51 1A  A)  Hsiao 
Kan-niu  (1),  pp.  23—27;  MCWH,  Oct.  1955,  pp.  25—30  (lb2, 
Ila10,  a10,  a11,  a1,  b,  Ilia1,  555*  +  408  +)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I. 
390—397  =  FTC,  I,  77—89;  MCWH,  Sept.  1956,  pp.  50—53 
(la,  Ila9,  b,  Ilia,  408  +);  MCWH,  Jan.  1957,  pp.  43—55  (lb, 
Ila8  —  race,  a8,  a10,  b,  Ilia,  555*  +  408  +)  =  Hsiao  Ch’ung- 
su  (4),  pp.  5—21  =  Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  17—34;  MCWH,  March, 
1957,  pp.  26—33  (Ic,  Ila15,  Ilia);  MC WH,  July  1957,  pp.  22—27 
(Ib\  Ila,  e,  Ilia,  555C  +  408  +)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  502—509; 
MCWH,  Sept.  1957,  pp.  21—29  (lb2,  Ila8,  a8,  a1,  b,  Ilia1,  555* 
+  408  +)  ggj  Sun  Chien-ping,  pp.  27 — 36;  MCWH,  Oct.  1957, 
pp.  66—68  (lb2,  Ila11,  a11,  a11,  b,  f,  Ilia,  555*  +);  MCWH,  Dec. 
1957,  pp.  62 — 64  (lb  —  girl  in  painting,  Ila,  e,  Ilia);  MCWH, 
March  1958,  pp.  92—95  (lb2,  Hh,  a8,  a8,  a8,  b,  Ilia,  c,  555*  + 
408  +);  MCWH,  Sept.  1958,  pp.  87—98  (lb2,  Ili,  a8,  a8,  a8,  a1, 
Ilia1,  555*  +  408  +)  =  Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  164—180;  MCWH, 
Apr.  1961,  pp.  30 — 34  (Ic,  Ila,  d,  e,  Ilia,  +  612)  =  Chia  and 
Sun,  II,  541—544;  MCWH,  Dec.  1961,  pp.  47—52  (lb2,  Ilh, 
a7,  a11,  b,  Ilia,  592AX*  +) ;  MCWH,  Feb.  1962,  pp.  43—47  (la, 
Ila,  d,  Ilia,  592  +);  MCWH,  June  1963,  pp.  65—70  (lb1,  lie, 
d,  Ilia1,  400  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  78—83  (lb1,  Ila,  d,  Ilia);  MCWH, 
Apr.  1964,  pp.  98 — 102  (lb2,  Ila,  d,  Ilia);  MCWH,  Aug.  1964, 
pp.  130—132  (Ic,  Ila8,  a8,  b,  e,  +  555*);  MCWH,  Oct.  1964, 
pp.  82 — 115  (la,  Ila,  a14,  a11  —  tasks  for  the  wife,  b,  d,  +  885B) ; 
MCWH,  Feb.  1966,  pp.  103—110  (Ic,  Ilh,  a7,  b,  Ilia,  875D  +  + 
875B5  +  875B1  +  875D2) ;  MTK,  pp.  88—95  (lb1,  Ila8,  a8,  a11,  b, 
IIIc1,  461  +  461 A  +);  MTK,  pp.  132—135  (lb,  Ilh,  a10,  a10, 
a11,  a11,  a1,  b,  IIIc1,  592AX*  +) ;  MWH,  V,  46—49  (la,  Ila9,  a9,  a9,  b, 
Ilia,  408  +)  =  Ch’en  Wei  chiin  (1),  pp.  18 — 21;  Meng-ya,  Feb. 
16,  1958,  pp.  18 — 19  (lb1,  Ila8,  d,  Ilia1);  Min-chien  1.9:59 — 63 
(lb,  Ila,  d,  400B  +  ) :  Pei-ching  wen-i,  Oct.  1957,  pp.  47 — 49  (lb1, 
lid,  Ilia);  Pien-tan  k’ai-hua,  pp.  7—11  (lb1,  Ila14,  a15,  a10,  b,  Ilia, 
+  875DX) ;  SHM,  pp.  240—245  (lb2,  Ila14,  a11,  a11,  a11,  b,  Ilia, 
555*  +  408  +);  SHM,  pp.  246—257  (lb1,  lie,  Ilia,  +  51 1C*  + 
330A) ;  SJVWI,  Aug.  1956,  pp.  43—47  (lb1,  Ila,  a7,  b,  Ilia)  =  Ch’en 
Wei-chiin  (1),  pp.  1—10;  Shan  Ho,  pp.  23—30  (lb2,  Ila10,  a7,  a8,  a1, 
b,  Ilia1,  408  +);  Shan-hua,  Sept.  1957,  pp.  57—59  (lb2,  Ilh,  a10,  a9, 
a1,  b,  Ilia1,  408  +);  Ibid.,  Sept.  1958,  pp.  36—38  (lb2,  Ila,  d,  Ilia, 
408  +)  =  KCMC,  pp.  96 — 101  =  Sung  Che  (4),  pp.  96 — 102; 
Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp.  101—106  (lb2,  Ila10,  a10,  b1,  592AX*  +  408  +); 
Ibid.,  pp.  107—119  (lb2,  Ilh,  a11,  a11,  a11,  a11,  a1,  b,  Ilia1,  592AX*  + 
408  +  );  Sun  Chien-ping,  pp.  37 — 47  (lb2,  Ila8,  a8,  a1,  b,  Ilia1, 
592AX*  +);  Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  37—41  (Ic,  Ila,  d,  Ilia,  +  400); 
TPKC,  83:442  (la,  Ila11,  a1,  b,  Ilia1,  400C  +);  T’ang  Wei,  pp. 
52  57  (Ib“,  Ila11,  a10,  a11,  a1,  b,  Ilia1,  408  +);  T’ien  Hai-yen  (1), 

pp.  269—276  (lb2,  Ila8,  a8,  a14,  d,  Ilia,  c,  555*  +);  T’ien  Hai-yen 
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(2),  pp.  25—33  (la,  b1,  Ila11,  a1,  b,  Ilia1,  408  +)  =  Chieh-fang- 
chun  wen-i,  Nov.  1956,  pp.  31 — 33  =  Liu  Hsueh-sung  (3),  pp. 
58 — 70;  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  126 — 134  (Ila11,  b  —  fairy  not 
married  to  him,  c,  IIIc1)  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (5),  pp.  61 — 69; 
Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  137—141  (lb2,  Ilh,  a8,  b,  Ilia,  592AX*  +) 
=  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (9),  pp.  10 — 20  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (5),  pp. 
124 — 129;  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  155 — 165  (lb1,  lie,  Ilia)  = 
Tung  and  Chiang  (7),  pp.  22 — 34;  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp. 
202 — 209  (lb1,  Ila,  d  —  imprisons  husband,  Ilia)  =  Tung  and 
Chiang  (7),  pp.  88 — 97;  Tung  and  Chiang  (6),  pp.  54 — 59  (lb1, 
lie,  a10,  Ilia,  408  +) ;  Wan  I,  pp.  13—17  (lb1,  Ila,  d,  Ilia,  480F  +); 
Wan  Li  (lb1,  Ila,  d,  Ilia,  400C  +);  Wang  Yao  (1),  pp.  46—50 
(lb2,  Ila8,  a8,  a14,  b,  Ilia,  555*  +  408  +);  Wang  Yu  (2),  pp. 
16—28  (lb2,  Ila,  d,  Ilia,  592A*  +  738*  +  408  +);  INK,  pp. 
269—275  (lb,  Ila8,  a8,  a13,  b,  Ilia,  400B  +) ;  Ten- ho,  Apr.  1957, 
pp.  56—57  (Ic,  Ila15,  b,  Ilia). 

465A-L  The  Exchange  of  Clothes  and/or  Other  Properties.  The  beautiful  wife 
is  usually  human.  Sometimes  she  repels  the  lecher  with  her  wit. 
She  is  often  kidnapped  by  the  powerful  lecher,  but  refuses  to  smile 
or  talk.  When  her  husband  is  brought  before  the  king  or  high 
official,  disguised  in  a  strange  costume  (often  completely  covered 
with  the  feathers  of  hundreds  of  birds),  as  has  previously  been 
arranged  between  her  and  her  husband,  she  talks  and  smiles.  Her 
kidnapper  becomes  convinced  that  he  can  make  her  more  agreeable 
by  putting  on  the  strange  costume;  thus  he  exchanges  clothings 
with  the  stranger.  As  soon  as  her  husband  puts  on  the  robe  symbolic 
of  the  position,  she  tells  the  palace  guards  to  kill  the  person  in  the 
funny  costume.  Consequently,  her  husband  assumes  the  power. 
Or,  if  she  is  supernatural,  she  usually  informs  her  husband  that 
she  has  to  leave  him  soon  anyway,  and  he  should  exchange  all 
properties  (including  his  wife)  with  the  wealthy  lecher.  After  the 
deal  is  concluded,  she  suddenly  vanishes  together  with  the  wealth 
she  has  brought  to  her  former  husband.  See  analysis  465  Ic  (b1,  b2), 
Ila  and  d  (g,  a15),  IIIc1  (c). 

AHK,  pp.  126 — 128  (Ic,  Ila,  Ilia);  Ch’en  Shih-chun,  pp.  97 — 
107  (Ic,  Hi,  d,  Ilia,  +  881A);  Ibid.,  pp.  155—159  (Ic,  Ilg,  d, 
IIIc1);  Ch’en  Wei-chiin  (2),  pp.  1—15  (lb2,  lie,  IIIc1);  Ibid., 
pp.  27 — 41  (Ic,  Ila15,  Ilia,  +  875B5) ;  Cheng  Ku-sheng,  pp.  132— 
140  (Ic,  Ila,  g,  IIIc1,  461  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  144 — -147  (lb,  Ila,  IIIc1, 
592AX*  +  408  +);  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  541 — 544  (Ic,  Ila,  d,  Ilia 
—  she  kills  herself);  Ch’ing  Shui  (1),  pp.  3 — 5  (lb2,  a,  Ila,  IIIc1, 
408  +);  Chou  Ch’ing-hua,  pp.  123 — 134  (lb2,  Ila,  IIIc1);  Ch’un 
T’ing,  pp.  31 — 44  (Ic,  Hi,  d,  -f-  881A);  Eberhard  (2),  pp.  199 
200  (lb1,  Ila,  IIIc1);  FCK,  I,  26—30  (Ic,  Ila,  d,  IIIc1,  440A  + 
440  +);  FCK,  III,  18—21  (lb2,  Hi,  IIIc1);  FNT  7.2:96—97  (lb2, 
Ila,  IIIc1,  555*  +  408  +);  Graham,  pp.  182—183  (Ic,  Ilh,  IIIc1, 
440A  +  313A  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  227—228  (lb2,  Ila,  IIIc1,  408  +) ; 
Ibid.,  pp.  242—244  (la,  Ila,  IIIc1,  313A  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  249—250 
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(lb,  Ilg,  a15,  IIIc1,  +  400A) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  250—251  (lb,  Ila,  IIIc1, 
400A  +);  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (1),  pp.  63 — 71  (Ic,  Ilg,  IIIc1);  Ibid., 
pp.  99—103  (Ic,  Ila,  d,  IIIc1);  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (2),  pp.  65—72 
(Ic,  Ila,  IIIc1);  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (3),  pp.  57—65  (Ic,  Ila15,  IIIc1, 
8751^  +  875B5  +);  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (7),  pp.  62—71  (Ic,  Ila,  d, 
Ilia);  Hung  yen,  Apr.  1959,  pp.  32—33  (Ic,  Ilg,  d,  IIIc1);  I-t'ung, 
pp.  21—29  (Ic,  Ilg,  d,  IIIc1,  461  +) ;  KHC,  pp.  346—350  (Ic,  Ila14, 
d,  IIIc1);  Kavirov,  pp.  23—25  (Ic,  Ila,  d,  IIIc1) ;  Ku  Wan-ch’uan, 
pp.  137—155  (lb2,  Ila,  IIIc1,  408  +);  Li  Hsing-hua,  pp.  120 — 125 
(lb2,  Ila,  IIIc1,  555*  +  408  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  141—145  (Ic,  Ilg,  a15, 
b,  IIIc1,  +  876  +  875DX) ;  Li  P’ing  (Ic,  Ila,  d,  Ilia,  +  780D*); 
Li  Shu-jen,  pp.  9 — 10  (Ic,  Ila,  d,  Ilia  —  she  is  transformed) ;  Lin 
Lan  (12),  pp.  25 — 29  (Ic,  Ilg,  d,  IIIc1);  Lin  Lan  (15),  pp.  36 — 57 
(lb2,  Ila,  IIIc1);  Ibid.,  pp.  68—72  (Ic,  Ilg,  d,  IIIc1,  554  +);  Lin 
Lan  (16),  pp.  93 — 99  (lb2,  Ila,  IIIc1);  Lin  Lan  (27),  pp.  32 — 36 
(lb2  Ila,  IIIc1) ;  Lin  Lan  (33),  pp.  43—53  (Ic,  Ilg,  d,  IIIc1,  461  +) ; 
Lin  Lan  (36),  pp.  77 — 82  (lb2,  Ila9,  a11,  b,  IIIc1,  592A*  +);  Ling 
and  Jui,  pp.  279 — 286  (lb2,  Ila,  IIIc1,  592A*  +);  Liu  Shih-sheng, 
pp.  23 — 25  (Ic,  Ilg,  d,  IIIc1);  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (1),  pp.  56 — 60 
(Ic,  Hi,  d,  Ilia,  c)  —  Lou  and  Ch’en,  pp.  72 — 79  (Ic,  Ilg,  IIIc1, 
461  +  );MCWH,  June  1956,  pp.  27—29  (Ic,  Ilh,  d,  IIIc1) ;  MCWH, 
Jan.  1957,  pp.  19—22  (lb1,  Ilg,  d,  IIIc1,  400C  +) ;  Ibid.,  pp. 
64—66  (Ic,  Ila,  d,  Ilia);  MCWH ,  Feb.  1961,  p.  67  (Ic,  Ila,  IIIc1); 
MCWH,  Apr.  1965,  pp.  126—133  (Ic,  Ilg,  d,  IIIc1);  MCWH, 
Aug.  1965,  pp.  131—144  (lb2,  Ila,  IIIc1);  MTK,  pp.  88—95 
(lb2,  Ila8,  a8,  b,  IIIc,  461  +  461A  +);  MWH,  VII,  82—85  (lb2, 
Ilh,  a10,  b,  IIIc1);  Ma-t’ou  Min ,  pp.  29—32  (Ic,  Ila15,  Ilia,  + 
1174  +  875);  Min-chien  1.4:37—43  (lb2,  Ila11,  a7,  b,  IIIc1,  555*  + 
408  +);  Ibid.  1.6:105—107  (lb2,  Ila,  IIIc1,  555*  +);  Ibid.  1.6: 
108—113  (lb1,  Ila,  c,  IIIc1,  +  411)  =  Li  Hao,  pp.  45—49;  Min-su 
13/14:38 — 42  (lb2  —  two  princesses,  Ila,  IIIc1);  PWH,  pp.  125 — - 
126  (Ic,  Ilg,  d,  IIIc,  c1,  461  +);  PWH,  p.  176  (lb2,  Ila,  b,  IIIc1); 
Shan  Ho,  pp.  13 — 22  (Ic,  Ila,  d,  IIIc1,  301 A  +);  Shan-hua,  Oct. 
1957,  pp.  37—40  (Ic,  Ila,  d,  IIIc1,  1174  +  554  +  461  +)  = 
A  hsiu  wang,  pp.  19—28  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  286—294  =  KCMC, 
pp.  32—41  =  MTK,  pp.  107—112  =  Sung  Che  (4),  pp.  43—52; 
Shan-hua,  Sept.  1958,  pp.  45—46  (lb1,  Ilh,  a11,  a11,  a6,  a14,  b,  d, 
IIIc1,  51 1A  +)  =  KCMC,  pp.  126—131  =  Sung  Che  (4),  pp. 
115  123;  Shen  Wen-hua  (5),  pp.  19 — 23  (lb2  —  two  girls,  Ila,  c, 

IIIc1);  Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp.  129—133  (Ic,  lid,  g,  IIIc1);  Tso-p’in, 
Mar.  1956,  pp.  102—105  (Ic,  Ila,  a15,  d,  IIIc,  c1,  875BX  +  875B5  +) ; 
Tung  and  Chiang  (5),  pp.  61—69  (lb1  —  no  marriage,  lie,  IIIc1); 
Tung  Ssu-chang,  pp.  1627—1628  (Ic,  Ilg,  a,  d). 

465C  A  Journey  to  the  Other  World. 

Liu  Shih-sheng,  pp.  51—58  (lb2,  Ila11,  a3,  a3,  b,  Ilia,  592A  *  +); 
MTK,  pp.  122  125  (lb,  Ila11,  a12,  a3  —  to  send  the  king  to  heaven, 

b,  Ilia,  467  +);  Shelton,  A.,  pp.  117—122  (lb2,  Ila11,  a10,  a3, 
b,  Ilia,  738*  +  555*  +);  Shelton,  F.,  pp.  33—38  (lb2,  Ila11, 
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a11,  a3  —  to  see  hell,  b,  592A*  +  738*  +  555*  +). 

465D  Animal  Brothers  Help  the  Hero. 

O’Connor,  pp.  68 — 75  (a  —  four  tigers,  b  — -  mouse  to  fight 
king’s  elephant,  +  552A). 

467  The  Quest  for  the  wonderful  Flower  (Jewel). 

Kavirov,  pp.  4 — 14  (I  —  gold  fish  sought,  +  531);  MTK,  pp. 
122 — 125  (lb,  II  —  he  saves  a  fairy  girl,  +  465C). 

470  Friends  in  Life  and  Death. 

Tsang  Chin-shu,  pp.  950 — 966  (la,  b  —  no  invitation  from  the 
dead). 

471  The  Bridge  to  the  Other  World.  II  and  IV. 

II.  (c)  One  or  more  of  the  brothers  fall  down  a  bridge  (cliff). 

MCWH,  Oct.  1956,  p.  33—43  (lid,  Ilia,  c,  f,  IVc,  400B  +)  = 
Chia.  and  Sun,  I,  113 — 124  =  Sun  Chien-ping,  pp.  58 — 71;  MCWH , 
Feb.  1957,  pp.  67 — 74  (la  —  two  brothers,  lib,  c,  d,  IVd,  407  + 
+  545)  =  FTC,  IV,  107—121  =  Sung  Che  (5),  pp.  22—31  = 
Tung  and  Chiang  (7),  pp.  1 — 10;  TNK,  pp.  314 — 322  (Ic,  Ila, 
b,  c,  d,  IVd,  +  550). 

471 A  The  Monk  and  the  Bird.  A  man  goes  to  the  mountains  and  (a)  hears 
boys  sing  (b)  watches  two  boys,  old  men,  or  ladies  play  chess. 
When  he  returns  to  the  spot  where  he  has  left  his  tool  (bucket, 
axe,  etc.)  or  horse,  he  notices  that  his  tool  has  decayed  or  that  his 
horse  has  died.  When  he  reaches  home,  he  finds  out  that  many 
years,  or  even  generations,  have  passed. 

HWTS,  p.  1542  (a,  b)  =  Dennys,  pp.  98 — 99;  Huan-ch’u  Tao- 
jen,  3:3b  (b) ;  I  feng  4.1:96 — 97  (b) ;  Jen  Sung-ju,  no.  345  (a); 
Lee  and  Radin,  pp.  87 — 88  (b) ;  Lin  Lan  (14),  pp.  87- — 96  (b) ; 
Lin  Lan  (16),  pp.  31 — 34  (b,  -j-  676) ;  Shao-nien  20.12 :1 1 1 — 1 12  (b) ; 
Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp.  42 — 46  (b) ;  Shuo  k’u,  p.  75  (b) ;  Ibid.,  p.  90  (a) ; 
TPTL  258:1774— 1775  (b). 

47 IB  Father's  Trip  to  the  Underworld.  An  old  father  who  has  just  lost  his 
youthful  son  makes  a  trip  to  the  underworld.  He  finally  finds  his 
son,  but  discovers  that  his  son  is  (a)  very  cold  to  him,  and  even  cur¬ 
ses  him  (b)  so  hostile  as  to  try  to  murder  him.  The  old  man  manages 
to  return  again  to  earth,  without  more  desire  to  see  his  son  again. 

Lin  Lan  (12),  pp.  30—38  (b,  +  1115)  =  MCWI  5:11—18  (b) ; 
Ling  and  Jui,  pp.  297 — 299  (a,  b) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  299- — 300  (a,  b) ; 
Ibid.,  pp.  300—301  (a,  b) ;  Min-su  83:21—22  (a). 

480  Spinning-Women  by  the  Spring.  The  Kind  and  the  Unkind  Girls. 

VIII.  (e)  The  stepmother  is  killed  by  a  tiger  jumping  out  of 
a  magic  gourd. 

Chao-Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  168 — 177  (Vila1,  a4,  VIIIc  —  dis¬ 
credited,  85 IB  +);  Ch'un-niao  hsueh-i,  pp.  21 — 24  (lie,  Vb,  VIb, 
Vile  —  silk)  =  T’an  Shao-shih  (1),  pp.  52 — 55;  Hsien  hua  erh, 
pp.  16 — 19  (Ic,  Ilf,  a,  Ve,  Vlld,  e) ;  KTT,  pp.  40 — 43  (lb,  lie  — 
dung,  Vf,  Vlld,  VIIIc,  +  503) ;  Li  Hsing-hua,  pp.  103- — 112  (Vila1, 
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a4,  326E*  +  592A*  +)  =  Sung  Che  (8),  II,  65—78;  Li  Hao, 
pp.  9—18  (la,  lie,  Ve,  Vile,  VUIe) ;  Liu  Shih-sheng,  pp.  5—7 
(Ic  —  two  brothers,  Ilg,  Ve,  Vlf,  Vile,  VIIIc) ;  Lung  hua,  Jan. 
1958,  pp.  36 — 37  (IIIc  —  boy  chases  lamb,  Vb,  Vic,  Vile) ;  MCWH, 
Feb.  1957,  pp.  11—16  (la,  Ilf,  Ve,  Via,  Vile,  510A  +);  T’ien- 
shan,  Sept.  1958,  pp.  32—36  (la,  Ilf,  Illb,  Va,  Via,  b,  Vile  —  only 
her  cotton,  c,  Villa3,  c,  510A  +  +  433D);  Wan  I,  pp.  7  -12  (la, 
lie,  ye  —  magic  tree,  VIb,  Vila4,  e,  VUIb,  +  561) ;  Wei  Yueh-lu, 
IV,  78—84  (la,  lie,  Ve,  Vile,  VUIe);  Ten- ho,  Dec.  1957,  pp. 
48 — 50  (la,  He,  Va,  Via,  Vlld,  Vllld). 

The  Kind  Young  Woman  and  the  Magic  Whip.  The  young  woman 
is  compelled  by  her  cruel  mother-in-law  to  carry  water  from  a 
mountain  spring  miles  away  from  home,  (a)  The  bottoms  of  the 
buckets  she  has  to  carry  on  her  shoulders  are  pointed  so  that  she 
cannot  stop  on  the  way.  One  day,  she  meets  an  old  man  (woman), 
(b)  when  she  is  crying  because  she  has  slipped  and  broken  her 
buckets  (c)  when  she  is  about  to  commit  suicide  (d)  to  whom  she 
gives  some  water  to  drink.  The  old  man  learned  about  her  ordeal, 
and  gives  her  a  magic  horse-whip.  Whenever  she  puts  the  whip 
in  the  large  cistern  at  her  home,  water  will  rise  automatically  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cistern  until  it  reaches  the  brim.  Consequently, 
she  does  not  have  to  make  the  arduous  trips  again.  When  her  mother- 
in-law  finds  out  her  secret,  (e)  she  throws  the  whip  on  the  ground 
and  curses.  Water  rises  so  fast  from  the  ground  that  it  almost  drowns 
her.  (f)  She  cracks  the  whip  and  prepares  to  punish  the  young  woman. 
A  thunder  storm  suddently  breaks  out  and  the  mother-in-law  is  carried 
off  by  the  swirling  water,  (g)  She  keeps  on  moving  the  whip  in  the 
cistern.  The  resulting  flood  drowns  both  the  mother-in-law  and  the 
daughter-in-law. 

Cheng  Pang-ning,  pp.  40 — 42  (a,  b,  f) ;  Chung-f  ao  lao-jen,  pp.  72 — 
74  (a,  d,  e)  =  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (1),  pp.  78 — 80;  Li  Ping,  pp.  37 — 
42  (a,  d,  e);  Lin  Lan  (27),  pp.  57—60  (c,  g) ;  MCWH,  Aug.  1956, 
pp.  36—37,  8  (d,  g );Min-su  11/12:48—51  (c,  g );STC,  pp/  11 — 16 
(a,  d,  f) ;  Sun  Hsing-kuang,  pp.  25 — 30  (a,  b,  f) ;  Tung  and  Chiang 
(3),  pp.  8—11  (a,  d,  g);  Wei  Yueh-lu,  I,  72—75  (d). 

The  Kind  and  Unkind  Brothers  (Women)  and  the  Grateful  Bird. 

I.  Reward  for  the  Kind,  (a)  A  younger,  mistreated  brother  (b) 
an  old  man  (c)  others  (often  a  boy)  finds  an  injured  bird  (some¬ 
times  a  phoenix)  lying  on  the  ground.  He  picks  it  up,  nurses  it 
back  to  health,  and  releases  it  when  it  can  fly  away  (sometimes, 
he  is  just  kind  to  a  peacock).  Or,  (d)  He  is  pious  but  can  only  offer 
skimpy  food  as  sacrifice  on  a  festival.  A  god  sees  him  and  pities 
him.  (e)  As  a  result,  he  receives  as  a  gift  from  the  grateful  bird  (or 
god)  magic  seeds  and  planted  them  as  instructed.  A  big  melon 
(calabash,  pumpkin)  grows.  He  opens  it  or  cooks  it,  but  finds  it 
filled  with  gold  or  silver  nuggets.  He  becomes  rich,  (e1)  The  bird 
gives  him  treasures.  Alternate  beginnings:  (f)  The  seed  is  from  a 
cat,  itself  the  gift  of  an  old  lady,  (g)  The  donor  is  a  kind  snake 
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and  the  gift  is  a  magic  egg  or  melon.  Or:  (h)  A  young  girl  comes 
out  of  the  calabash. 

II.  Punishment  for  the  Unkind,  (a)  His  older  brother  (or  older 
brother’s  wife)  (b)  an  evil  man  (c)  others  (d)  deliberately  injures  a 
bird  and  (e)  nurses  it  back  to  health  or  (e1)  visit  the  god.  He  also 
receives  seed(s)  from  wh:ch  grow  melon(s).  But  the  melon  gives 
him  only  (f)  man  who  punishes  him  (g)  fire  (h)  serpents  (i)  wasps. 
Or,  (j)  when  cooked,  the  gold  nuggets  fly  into  his  face  and  have  to  be 
taken  out  by  the  bird,  which  swallows  them,  (k)  From  the  melon 
comes  an  old  man  who  takes  the  bad  boy  to  the  moon  and  leaves 
h’m  there,  (m)  The  plant  will  not  work  for  him  (cf.  type  834A). 

ASSC,  reel  21  (Id,  lib,  g,  888C*  +) ;  Chang  Te-hsiang,  pp.  8—12 
(Ic,  e,  lib,  e,  k) ;  Ch’en  Wei-chtin  (1),  pp.  22 — 25  (lb,  e,  lib,  d,  e,  f) ; 
Feng  Meng-lung  (2),  pp.  112 — 113  (Ic,  e) ;  Fielde,  pp.  41 — 43  (Ic,  e, 
lie,  d,  e,  f  —  two  beggars) ;  Graham,  p.  185  (Ic  —  lizard,  e) ;  Hsiao 
Kan-niu  (1),  pp.  46 — 50  (Ic,  f,  lib,  h) ;  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (3),  pp.  66  - 
72  (la,  e  —  potato,  Ila,  j);  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (10),  pp.  80 — 91  (la,  e, 
+  301G);  Hsiao-shuo  shih-chieh  2.4:5  (Ic,  e,  lie,  f ) ;  Hsien  hua  erh , 
pp.  20 — 23  (la,  d,  e  —  peaches,  Ila,  j) ;  Ko  Ts’ui-lin,  pp.  26  35 

(Ic,  h,  +  465A) ;  Li  Hao,  pp.  42 — 45  (la,  d,  e) ;  Lin  Lan  (2),  pp. 
pp.  53—57  (Ic,  e,  lie,  d,  e,  h) ;  MCWH,  Mar.  1956,  pp.  33—36 
(la,  e,  Ila,  j)  =  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (1),  pp.  6 — 10  =  Hsmg  Po-fu, 
pp.  1—7;  MWH,  VII,  1—6  (la,  e,  h,  Ila,  h) ;  Min-chien  1.5:95—100 
(la,  d,  Ila,  g);  Ibid.,  1.11:95  (Id,  e) ;  NTW,  p.  195  (Ic,  e,  lib, 
d,  e,  h);  Nung  I-t’ien,  pp.  22—29  (Ig,  lie,  e1,  h) ;  O’Connor,  pp. 
20—25  (Ic,  e,  lie,  e,  d,  f,  +  1592A);  Shao  Tzu-nan,  pp.  32—38 
(la,  e,  Ila,  d,  e,  f,  g)  =  Li  Tung-sung,  pp.  36—40;  Shelton,  A., 
pp.  107—111  (lb,  e,  lib,  d,  e,  k) ;  Shen  Wen-hua  (4),  pp.  42—46 
(la,  e,  lie,  d,  e,  k) ;  TPTL  479:2325  (Ic,  e1) ;  TPTL  479:2326  (Ic, 
e1) ;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  42 — 43  (Ic,  e1,  lie,  m,  +  1305F); 
Tung  and  Chiang  (5),  pp.  36—42  (Ic,  e,  lib,  d  —  own  grandson, 
m,  +  555) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  51 — 60  (Ic,  e  —  finds  a  boy,  +  301A  +  700) , 
Wan  I,  pp.  13 — 17  (la,  g,  +  465A). 

500  The  Name  of  the  Helper. 

II.  (e)  if  he  can  guess  her  name. 

III.  (c)  She  has  to  give  herself  up. 

Ch’en  Shih-chiin,  pp.  67 — 71  (lid,  e,  Ilia,  c,  +  311  +  510B); 
Chia  and  Sun,  II,  514 — 517  (Id,  e,  Ilia,  c,  -j-  315A),  PHT,  p. 
1756  (III  —  C432.1). 

502  The  Wild  Man. 

Li  and  Wang,  pp.  66 — 78  (lie  —  hero’s  search  for  a  bride  on 
a  speaking  horse,  Illb,  IV). 

The  Gifts  of  the  Little  People.  Spirits  usually  remove  the  first  man’s 
goitre,  not  his  hump. 

CHS,  p.  236  (la,  Ila,  Ilia)  =  MCH,  p.  79;  CHS,  p.  525  (la, 
Ila,  Ilia) ;  Chu  Ch’in-ch’in,  pp.  22 — 26  (la,  Ila,  b,  Ilia) ;  KTT, 
pp.  40 — 43  (Ilia,  480  +) ;  Li  I-ting,  pp.  251 — 252  (la,  Ila,  Ilia); 
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Shelton,  A.,  pp.  163 — 165  (Ila,  Ilia);  Tseng  Ch’i-ju,  pp.  30 — 31 
(Ila,  Ilia). 

503E  The  Dog  Plows  Farms.  (Sometimes  preceded  by  1655). 

I.  The  Inheritance.  A  gentle  younger  brother  (a)  has  been  cheated 
out  of  his  inheritance  by  his  older  brother  and  sister-in-law  (b)  is 
deprived  of  all  his  inheritance  by  his  older  brother,  etc.,  except 
for  a  few  trifles.  The  only  domestic  animals  he  still  possesses  are 
(c)  a  dog  (d)  a  cat  (e)  a  cock. 

II.  The  Dog.  The  dog  volunteers  to  plough  farms.  He  works  as 
well  as,  or  even  better  than,  a  water  buffalo.  The  youth  thus  (a) 
succeeds  in  farming  (b)  wins  bets  against  sceptics,  (c)  The  dog 
can  also  pump  water  into  his  farms  and  the  youth  wins  more  bets. 
When  his  older  brother  hears  about  this,  he  borrows  the  dog  for 
work  on  his  own  farms.  The  dog,  however,  refuses  to  labor;  the 
angry  older  brother  kills  and  buries  the  dog. 

III.  The  Plant.  At  the  spot  where  the  dog  was  buried,  there  is  a  (a) 
tree  (b)  weed  (often  the  “kou  wei  ts’ao,”  or,  dog’s  tail  weed  =  darnel) 
(c)  bamboo  (c1)  others.  When  the  boy  shakes  the  tree,  a  great  deal 
of  gold  and  silver,  etc.,  falls  down  (cf.  51 1  A).  When  the  older  brother 
shakes  it,  it  drops  (d)  dung  (e)  scorpions,  etc.  (f)  bricks  (g)  nothing 
(h)  dead  wood.  Out  of  spite,  the  older  brother  chops  down  the 
tree.  Or:  (i)  The  older  brother  finds  a  wasp,  a  cock,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  dog,  and  dies  of  fear. 

IV.  The  Utensil,  (a)  From  the  remains  of  the  plant,  the  younger 
brother  makes  a  basket  to  catch  shrimps.  Every  day,  the  basket 
brings  him  a  great  deal  of  fish.  When  the  older  brother  borrows  it, 
it  scoops  up  only  snakes,  which  bite  and  injure  him.  (b)  The  boy 
finds  a  branch  of  the  plant,  with  which  he  weaves  a  basket.  Passing 
wild  geese  all  lay  their  eggs  in  it.  But  it  yields  only  bird  droppings 
for  the  older  brother,  who  sometimes  destroys  and  burns  it.  (c)  The 
boy  uses  the  stem  of  the  tree  as  a  pestle  to  pound  laundries.  Any 
linen  it  touches  becomes  white  and  clean.  In  the  hands  of  the  older 
brother,  it  ruins  all  his  linen,  (d)  The  wood  is  used  to  make  sickle- 
handles,  which  sell  well.  The  older  brother  tries  the  same,  but 
cannot  sell  his  handles.  He  throws  them  into  the  fire,  but  flames 
leap  out  and  burn  down  his  house. 

V.  The  Vegetable.  Among  the  ashes  of  the  basket,  the  younger 
bi other  finds  a  (a)  bean  (b)  kind  of  radish.  (Sometimes  followed 
by  503M). 

Anthropos  32:758  760  (Ilia,  d,  Va,  +  503M) ;  Chang  Jen-ta, 

PP-  ^  -7  (lb,  c,  Ila,  Ilia,  d,  IVb,  Va,  +  503M) ;  Chang  Te-hsiang, 
pp.  13  -20  (la,  c,  Ila,  Ilia,  g,  IVc)  —  Chao  Yen-i,  pp.  1 — 8  = 
KSK,  pp.  55—61;  Cheng  Ku-sheng,  pp.  85—89  (la,  c,  lib,  IIIc, 
d  IVb  —  hens  and  rooster,  Va,  1655  +  +  503M) ;  Ch’ing  Shui 
(  )’  PP-  48  -58  (la,  c,  lib,  IIIc  —  no  felling  of  the  plant,  IVb  — 
eggs  and  droppings  in  the  bamboo  grove,  1655  +);  Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  I, 
^  ^4  (lb,  c,  Ila,  Ilia,  f,  Va,  +  503M) ;  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2), 

pp.  146—147  (lb,  c,  lib.  Ilia,  f,  IVb,  Va  +  503M) ;  FNT  7.1: 
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107 — 108  (la,  c,  lib,  1655  J-);  Huang  Hua  (1),  pp.  54 — 67  (lb, 

c,  lib,  IIIc,  IVa,  1655  +);  I  feng  4.1:100—102  (lb,  c,  d,  lib, 
Ilia,  d,  IVb,  Va  +  503M) ;  I-Vung ,  pp.  16 — 20  (lb,  c,  lib,  IIIc, 
f,  IVb)  =  Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  348 — 351;  I  Yen,  pp.  21 — 29 
(lb,  c,  Ila,  IIIc,  d,  IVa,  +  613A);  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  115 — -126 
(lb,  e,  lib,  Ilia,  d,  IVb,  Va,  +  503M) ;  Lin  Lan  (2),  pp.  75—81 
(lb,  c,  d,  lib,  Ilia,  d,  IVa,  Va,  503M) ;  Lin  Lan  (6),  pp.  9 — 14 
(lb,  c,  Ila,  III b) ;  Lin  Lan  (12),  pp.  92—93  (lb,  c,  Ila,  Ilia,  f ) ; 
Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  63 — -65  (lb,  c,  Ila,  Illd,  e,  1655  +);  Lin  Lan 
(32),  pp.  82—109  (lb,  c,  Ila,  Ilia,  d,  +  613  +  1641);  Lin  Lan 
(36),  pp.  83 — 92  (lb,  c,  lib,  c,  Ilia,  e,  1655  +) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  93 — 99 
(la,  c,  Ila,  IIIc1,  IVb,  Va,  -f-  503M) ;  Ling  and  Jui,  pp.  313 — 315 
(IIIc  —  from  mother’s  grave,  d,  IVa,  b,  +  613A);  Lou  and  Ch’en, 
pp.  10—14  (lb,  c,  lib,  c,  IIIc1,  Vb,  1655  +  +  503M) ;  MCWH, 
Jan.  1956,  pp.  30 — 33  (lb,  c,  Ila,  Ilia,  i,  1655  +)  =  Chia  and 
Sun,  I,  92—95;  MCWH,  Jan.  1956,  pp.  33—37  (lb,  c,  lib,  IIIc1, 

d,  1655  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  38—42  (lb,  c,  Ila,  IIIc,  e,  IVb,  +  613A) 
=  FTC,  I,  107 — -116;  Mei  Chueh,  pp.  21 — 24  (lb,  c,  Ila,  IIIc, 
d,  IVb,  +  503M) ;  Min-chien  1.3:52 — 56  (la,  c,  Ila,  IIIc,  d,  IVa, 
1655  +);  Ibid.,  2.3:49— 52  (la,  c,  lib,  IIIc,  IVa,  1655  +);  Shu 
Wei,  pp.  66 — 71  (IIIc1,  e,  IVd,  51 1A  +);  Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp.  160 — 
169  (Ic,  d,  Ila,  IVb,  +  613A);  Ibid.,  pp.  169 — 170  (la,  c,  d,  lib, 
III  —  cat  and  dog  killed);  TWF,  Jan.,  1952,  p.  22;  Feb.,  1952,  pp. 
20—21  (Ic,  lib,  IIIc,  1655  +  +  503M) ;  T’an  Shao-shih  (1), 
pp.  94—98  (lb,  c,  Ila,  IIIc,  f,  IVa,  +  613A);  Ts’ao  and  Eber- 
hard,  pp.  54 — 56  (la,  e,  Ilia,  1655  -f-  +  326E*);  Tso-p’in,  Sept. 
1956,  pp.  42 — 43  (Ic,  Ila,  Ilia,  e,  1655  +) ;  Tung  and  Chiang  (1), 
pp.  13 — 18  (lb,  c,  e,  Ila,  Ilia,  f,  IVb)  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (6), 
pp.  1 — 7;  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  44  (lb,  c,  Ila  — -  older  brother  ex¬ 
changes  own  cow);  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp.  412 — 415  (la,  c,  lib,  Ilia, 
c,  1655  +  +  503M). 

Selling  Sweet  Gas.  This  type  is  often  a  sequel  to  503E. 

I.  The  Source  of  Sweet  Gas.  A  man  (often  a  younger  brother)  finds 
that,  whenever  he  breaks  wind,  he  can  produce  extremely  fragrant 
gas  because  he  has  eaten  (a)  one  or  more  magic  beans  (b)  dead 
snakes,  etc.  (c)  cassia  barks  and  leaves  (d)  leeks  (e)  eggs  (f)  fruit. 

II.  Selling  Sweet  Wind.  He  goes  out  into  the  streets  selling  his 
sweet  wind,  and  is  very  well  rewarded  by  a  rich  and/or  powerful 
man  because  the  wind  he  produces  can  (a)  cure  a  person  of  disease 
(melancholia,  etc.)  (b)  make  clothings,  furniture  and  drapes  fragrant 
(c)  please  his  customers. 

III.  Disastrous  Result  for  the  wicked.  His  wicked  companion  (or 
older  brother)  tries  the  same,  but  the  gas  he  produces  smells  ex¬ 
tremely  foul.  As  a  result,  he  is  punished  with  (a)  a  sound  beating 
(b)  a  wedge  driven  into  his  rectum  (b1)  stake  driven  into  his  buttocks. 

Anthropos  32:758—760  (la,  lie,  Hid,  503E  +);  Chang  Jen-ta, 
pp.  5 — 8  (la,  lib,  Ilia,  503E  +);  Cheng  Ku-sheng,  pp.  85 — 89 
(la,  lib,  Illb,  1655  +  503E  +  );  Ch’iu  Yu-lin,  I,  92—94  (la, 
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lie,  Illb,  503E  +  );  Chung  Ching-wen  (3),  pp.  46—50  (lb,  lib, 
IHb)  =  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  113—118  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  390—392; 
Chuang  Hsueh-pen,  (2),  pp.  146 — 147  (la,  lie,  Ilia,  503E  + ) ; 
Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  I,  145—151  (If,  Ha,  c,  510  +)  =  Huang  Chen-pi, 
pp.  115 — 122;  Huang  Hua  (2),  pp.  24 — 26  (Ic,  lib,  Ilia,  b) ; 
Huang  Te-shih,  pp.  12 — 24  (If,  Ha);  I feng  4.1:100  102  (la,  lib, 
Ilia,  503E  +);  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  115—126  (la,  lib,  Illb1, 
503E  +);  Lin  Lan  (2),  pp.  75—81  (la,  lib,  Ilia,  b,  503E  +); 
Lin  Lan  (36),  pp.  93—99  (la,  Ha,  Illb);  Lou  and  Ch’en,  pp. 
10—14  (Id,  He,  Illb,  1655  +  503E  +);  Mei  Chueh,  pp.  21—24 
(Ie,  He,  Ilia,  503E  +);  Min-chien  2.1:31—33  (Ic,  lib,  Illb)  = 
Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  9 — 10;  TWF,  Jan.  1952,  p.  22;  Leb.  1952, 
pp.  20—21  (la,  He,  Illb,  1655  +  503E  +);  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp. 
412—415  (la,  He,  Illb,  1655  +  503E  +). 

505A  The  Corpse  and  the  Coffin.  At  the  dead  of  night,  a  boatman  hired  by 
a  spirit  to  row  him  down  the  river  finds  his  passenger  turning  into 
a  corpse.  Then  he  discovers  a  coffin  full  of  gold  and  silver.  Removing 
the  precious  metals  into  his  boat,  he  leaves  the  corpse  in  the  coffin 
and  rows  away.  Later,  he  sneaks  back  to  the  same  spot  and  over¬ 
hears  bandits  quarreling:  they  have  hidden  their  loot  in  the  coffin 
but  can  find  only  a  real  corpse  there  now.  The  boatman  returns 
quietly  with  his  wealth. 

Li  Hao.  pp.  133 — 136  =  Wei  Yueh-lli,  I,  38 — 43;  Wu  Ho-ming, 
no.  41;  Tu  Wen-lan,  pp.  332—333;  Yen  Ta-ch’un,  pp.  96—99. 

505B*  Burial  of  the  Dead  and  the  Reward. 

I.  The  Dying  Youth.  One  scholar  travels  to  the  capital,  meets  and 
nurses  there  a  seriously  ill  youth.  While  dying,  the  latter  asks  him 
to  give  his  body  a  decent  burial  and  promises  him  much  gold  for  his 
pains.  The  scholar  uses  some  of  his  gold  for  his  burial,  and  puts 
all  the  rest  in  his  coffin. 

II.  The  Unsought  Reward.  Several  years  later,  as  the  scholar  goes 
to  another  city  (a)  the  wind  suddenly  blows  a  quilt  with  an  em¬ 
broidered  cover  into  his  lap.  (b)  A  horse  suddenly  comes  of  its 
own  accord  and  will  not  leave  him.  Or,  (c)  The  scholar  rides  the 
dead  man’s  horse  in  order  to  notify  his  parents  of  his  demise. 

III.  Suspicion  and  Vindication,  (a)  The  horse  carries  him  to  the 
home  of  the  dead,  (b)  When  the  dead  man’s  parents  see  the  scholar 
with  the  above  objects,  they  accuse  him  as  a  murder  suspect  because 
these  objects  were  once  among  the  properties  of  the  dead.  The 
scholar  tells  them  the  whole  story,  leads  them  to  the  grave,  and 
shows  them  the  gold  buried  with  the  corpse.  The  dead  man’s  parents 
are  profoundly  moved  by  his  honesty,  and  insist  that  he  take  a 
rich  reward,  which  he  refuses. 

IV.  Renown.  The  scholar  is  highly  commended  by  government 
officials  and  praised  by  the  public. 

Hsieh  Wei-hsin,  p.  2072  (I,  III  —  he  informs  dead  man’s  family) ; 
Pai  and  Rung,  27:404  (I,  Ha,  b,  Illb);  Ibid.,  65:945  (I);  TPYL 
250:1310—1311  (I  —  meets  him  on  the  way,  lie,  Ilia,  IV);  TPYL 
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403:1995  (I,  Ila,  b,  Ilia,  IV);  TPTL  554:2637  (I,  Ila,  b,  Ilia, 
IV)  =  Tung  Ssu-chang,  pp.  3083—3085;  TPTL  556:2644—2645 
(i,  iic,  mb). 

506  The  Rescued  Princess. 

I.  (a)  The  hero  just  buries  a  corpse,  (a1)  He  gives  all  his  money 
to  the  dead  man’s  family,  (a2)  He  buries  the  corpse  of  a  giant  mole 
cricket,  (c)  The  hero  released  from  prison  a  man  sentenced  to  death. 
The  spirit  of  the  prisoner’s  father  offers  him  help  in  a  dream. 

II.  (d)  The  grateful  dead  brings  the  hero  at  night  a  woman  with 
whom  he  is  in  love  and  enables  them  finally  to  live  together,  (e)  The 
grateful  dead  brings  him  a  fortune  by  appearing  in  his  person  at  an 
official  examination  and  passes  it  successfully,  or  revealing  the 
questions  in  a  dream  on  the  preceding  night,  (f)  The  kind  man 
finds  buried  treasure. 

Chou  Chi,  p.  69  (la,  He);  MCWH,  July  1955,  pp.  25—29  (lb, 
lie  —  princess  rescued  from  demons,  V  —  companion  reveals 
identity,  555*  T  +  301A)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  290 — 296  =  Sung 
che  (6),  pp.  12 — 21;  Li  Hao,  pp.  49 — 52  (la1,  He);  PHT,  p.  3032 
(la,  Ilf);  PHT,  p.  3033  (la,  Ilf);  PHT,  p.  4737  (la,  lid);  Shih 
tien-t'ou,  no.  7  (la,  lie);  Shuo  k'u,  p.  796  (Ic,  lid);  TPKC  336: 
979—980  (Ic,  lid)  =  T’ao  Tsung-i,  4:10b;  TPKC  352:1011  (la, 
lid)  =  Shuo  k’u,  p.  162  =  Ibid.,  p.  810  =  TTTS,  pp.  238—239; 
Tun-huang,  pp.  870—871  (la,  lid);  Wei  Yueh-lu,  I,  48—49  (la1, 
He). 

507A  The  Monster's  Bride. 

II.  The  helper  is  a  magician,  or  he  can  make  himself  invisible. 

III.  The  princess  is  killed,  or  she  recovers  by  herself. 

Ch’en  Shih-chun,  pp.  46 — 57  (II,  300  +  567  +  518  +);  MCWH, 
July  1959,  pp.  25 — 33  (II,  III,  +  653A)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II, 
243 — 252;  T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  157 — 167  (II,  300  +  567A  + 
518  +);  TPKC  460:1254 — 1255  (II,  III). 

507C  The  Serpent  Maiden. 

Lung  hua,  July  1957,  pp.  12—14  (I  —  hero  helped  by  a  grateful 
fish,  II  —  kills  white  snake  vomitted  by  princess,  +  945). 

510  Cinderella  and  Cap  o' Rushes.  For  Ic  and  VI,  see  923. 

Chao  Yen-i,  pp.  42 — 50  (Ilf,  210  +  +  51 1C*);  Hsieh  Yun- 
sheng,  I,  145 — 151  (Ilf,  +  503M)  =  Huang  Chen-pi,  pp.  115 — 122; 
I-shuang,  pp.  1 — 6  (IVa  —  shoe  test  for  men,  75*  +)  =  Wang  Yu 
(2),  pp.  29 — 40;  KSK,  pp.  105 — 114  (lib  —  a  tree  in  the  wild,  c, 
51  IB*  +)  =  Chao  Yen-i,  pp.  32—41;  MCWH,  May  1955,  pp. 
16 — 18  (Ilf,  +  511A  +  465A)  =  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (1),  pp.  23 — 27; 
MCWH,  Feb.  1964,  pp.  127—131  (He,  511 A  +);  PHTH,  p.  4396 
(IVa,  shoe  test  on  wedding  night) ;  Wu  and  Ch’en,  pp.  203 — 209 
(IVa  —  shoe  test  for  men,  75*  +). 

510A  Cinderella.  Sometimes  followed  by  433D. 

II.  (b1)  Fish,  (g)  She  is  made  to  perform  tasks  often  before  she 
is  allowed  to  go  to  the  ball  or  party.  Animals  usually  fulfill  the 
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tasks  for  her.  (h)  She  finds  fineries  in  the  buried  remains  of  the 
animal  or  (j)  from  a  deity. 

III.  (c1)  She  goes  to  an  operatic  show  or  a  party.  The  youth  whom 
she  finally  marries  is  usually  a  young  scholar,  or  any  other  desirable 
young  man.  (a1)  The  prince  is  choosing  a  wife  by  shooting  an  arrow 
towards  his  choice. 

Ch’en  Shih-chiin,  pp.  116 — 120  (Ilia1,  V,  +  533);  Graham, 
pp.  266 — 269  (la,  He,  d,  g,  h  —  in  cow  pen,  IIIc,  V,  +  433D); 
Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (2),  pp.  35 — 53  (la,  He,  h,  Ilia,  IVa,  V,  + 
43 3D) ;  KHC,  pp.  101—103  (la,  lie,  d,  g,  h,  IIIc,  IVa,  V,  +  433D) ; 
Lin  Lan  (12),  pp.  94 — 97  (la,  IHg,  +  834);  Lin  Lan  (14),  pp. 
10 — 13  (la  —  orphan  girl,  lie,  g,  IV,  V);  Liu  Wan-chang  (2), 
pp.  1—9  (la,  lie,  d,  g,  h,  IIIc,  IVb,  V,  +  433D) ;  MCWH,  Feb. 
1957,  pp.  11  — 16  (la,  lie,  e,  g,  j,  IIIc,  V,  +  480);  MCWH,  Mar. 
1957,  pp.  44 — 52  (la,  I  Id,  g,  h  —  underground,  IIIc,  IVa,  V, 
+  433D)  =  FTC ,  IV,  6—22;  Min-su  46:14—20  (la,  He,  g,  h, 
IIIc,  IVa,  V,  +  433D)  =  Lin  Lan  (27),  pp.  70 — 80  =  Liu  Wan- 
chang  (2),  pp.  9 — 16;  Min-su  64:50 — 55  (la,  Ila,  g,  h  —  cabinet 
buried  by  her  mother,  IIIc,  IVa  —  he  finds  her  shoe  for  her,  V  -f- 
433D) ;  Shan-hua,  Apr.  1958,  pp.  49 — 51  (la,  lie,  d,  g,  h,  Ilia  — 
she  does  not  escape,  V,  +  433D) ;  Shen  Wen-hua  (4),  pp.  21 — -23 
(la,  Ilg  —  she  cannot  do  the  impossible  task  and  flees,  +  613A); 
T’ang  Wei,  pp.  23 — 30  (la  —  girl  deserted  by  parents,  IIIc,  IVa, 
V);  T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  98 — 104  (Ilia1,  V,  462  +  +  403  + 
533);  T’ien-shan,  Sept.  1958,  pp.  32 — 36  (la,  lie,  g,  j,  IIIc,  IVa, 
V,  +  480  +  433D);  Tuan  Ch’eng-shih,  1 :2b-4  (Ia/llb1,  g,  h,  IIIc, 
IVa,  V);  Tung  and  Chiang  (6),  pp.  65 — 70  (la,  Ilg,  d,  f,  +  433D) 
=  Tung  and  Chiang  (8),  pp.  10—18;  Wang  Yao  (1),  pp.  15 — 20 
(Ilia1,  V,  533  +);  YNK  pp.  354 — 361  (la  —  orphan  girl,  lie, 
g,  h,  Ilia1,  b,  IVa,  V)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  231 — 237. 


The  Dress  of  Gold,  of  Silver,  and  of  Stars 

Gh  en  Shih-chiin,  pp.  67 — 71  (la2  —  wood  cloak,  b  —  flees 
from  a  monster,  V,  500  +  311  +). 


One-Eye,  Two-Eyes,  Three- Eyes. 

MCWH,  Apr.  1956,  pp.  46—50  (+  1004);  MCWH,  Apr.  1958, 
PP-  77  79  (only  motif  of  gold  and  silver  from  cow’s  entrails). 

The  Little  Red  Ox. 

I.  There  is  generally  only  one  boy,  and  the  ox  does  not  always 
get  him  food. 

IV-  (a)  He  is  told  to  kill  the  ox,  and  use  parts  of  its  body  to  search 
or  his  lost  wife,  (b)  The  horn  of  the  dead  ox  leads  him  to  success. 

ASSC,  reel  21  (I  —  no  cow,  +  91  OK  +  32  7B) ;  Cheng  Ku-sheng, 
pp.  7—18  (I,  III,  +  400A) ;  FNT  7.9:103—104  (I,  +  400A)  = 
MCC  3.1:14—15;  Li  Hao,  pp.  18—23  (I,  IVa,  +  400A) ;  Lin  Lan 

/r  ,  ^!™a53~~57  IV’  400A  +);  L  ng  and  Jui,  pp.  269 — 277 
+  3 1 3At)  5  MCC  3.1  :13— 14  (I,  IV,  +  400A  +  313AA; 
MCC  3.1  : 15— 16  (I,  IV,  +  400A  +  313 Af  ;  MCWH,  May  1955,  pp. 
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16 — 18  (IVb,  510  +  +  465A)  =  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (1),  pp.  23 — 27; 
MCWH,  June  1957,  pp.  9 — 17  (I,  IVa,  +  400A  +  313AX)  =  Sun 
Chien-ping,  pp.  71 — 83  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  96 — 105;  MCWH, 
Feb.  1964,  pp.  127—131  (I  —  three  boys,  +  510);  PTKY  1.4: 
432—433  (I,  IVa,  +  400A  +  313AX);  STC ,  pp.  19—23  (I,  III, 
IVa,  -J-  400A) ;  Shan-hua,  Sept.  1958,  pp.  45 — 46  (I,  +  465AX) 
=  KCMC,  pp.  126 — 131  =  Sun  Che  (4),  pp.  115 — 123;  Shu  Wei, 
pp.  66 — 71  (I,  +  503E);  Wang  T’ung-chao,  pp.  54 — 60  (I,  IVa, 
+  400A) ;  ZMG,  n.f.  12:163—167  (I,"  IVa,  +  400A). 

51  IB*  Half-Brothers  and  Roasted  Seeds.  Although  the  stepmother  detests  her 
stepson,  her  own  son  is  very  friendly  to,  and  often  even  does  difficult 
tasks  for,  the  latter.  One  day,  the  stepmother  sends  both  boys  to 
farms  quite  far  away  from  home,  giving  them  seeds  to  plant.  She 
orders  them  not  to  return  home  until  the  seeds  have  begun  to  sprout. 
To  her  own  son,  she  gives  good  seeds;  to  her  stepson,  roasted  seeds. 
On  their  way  to  farms,  the  two  boys  unwittingly  exchange  their 
seeds.  So  the  stepson’s  seeds  begin  to  grow,  but  his  half-brother 
has  no  luck  and  dares  not  return  home.  Usually,  both  of  them  die 
of  starvation  and  turn  into  birds. 

CCK,  pp.  295 — 300;  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  52 — 55;  Ibid., 
p.  117;  FCK,  III,  73—74;  Ho-pei  wen-i,  Sept.  1956,  pp.  62—64; 
Hsiao  Chung-yu  (1),  pp.  53 — 54;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  III,  65 — 69; 
Ifeng  1.9:68;  KHC,  p.  104;  KSK,  pp.  105—114  (+  510)  =  Chao 
Yen-i,  pp.  32 — 41;  Li  Hao,  pp.  1 — 3;  Lin  Lan  (19),  pp.  42 — 43; 
Lin  Lan  (24),  pp.  12—18;  Ibid.,  pp.  19—22;  Ibid.,  pp.  23—27; 
Ibid.,  p.  73;  Lou  and  Ch’i,  III,  44—45;  MCWI  9/10:33;  Min- 
su  7:29 — 31;  P’u  Sung-ling,  pp.  88 — 91;  SSH,  no.  3;  Shelton,  A., 
pp.  62 — 69  (opening  motif);  Then  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  235 — 256 
(opening  motif,  +  910K  +  930);  Tung  Chiin-lun,  pp.  42 — 45; 
Wu  Ying-t’ao,  p.  404;  Yin  P’ei-ssu,  II,  13 — 16. 

51 1C*  The  Gold-bearing  Plant. 

I.  The  Wondrous  Plant.  The  younger  boy,  who  has  been  deprived 
of  his  share  of  his  late  father’s  property,  plants  a  (a)  bean  (a1)  seed 
(b)  chestnut,  or  (c)  golden  gills  given  him  by  a  mysterious  man. 
From  these  seeds,  there  arises  a  plant  that  grows  gold  or  silver 
leaves,  fruit,  etc.,  which  make  him  rich.  Or,  (d)  A  poor  man  receives 
a  providing  kettle  from  a  god. 

II.  Refusal  to  Subserve  the  Wrong  Man.  When  (a)  the  older  brother 
(b)  another  coveteous  man  finds  and  takes  over  the  wondrous  plant, 
the  plant  (c)  refuses  to  produce  precious  metals  rgain  (d)  drops  so 
much  precious  metal  at  once  that  the  greedy  man  becomes  crushed 
by  it  (e)  causes  him  to  turn  into  a  bird.  (Cf.  types  555*,  555A*, 
676,  729,  750D). 

Chao  Yen-i,  pp.  42—50  (lib,  c,  210  +  510  +);  Chung-V ao  lao- 
jen,  pp.  53 — 54  (lib,  d) ;  Hsien  hua  erh,  pp.  6 — 12  (Hd,  676  +  ) ;  Hung 
yen,  Jan.  1957,  pp.  63 — 64  (I  —  bird  leads  to  plant,  lib,  d) ;  I-k’o, 
pp.  14 — 20  (Id,  lib,  d);  KHC,  pp.  231—234  (la1,  lib,  d);  MWH, 
VI,  52 — 55  (la,  b,  Ha,  c,  e) ;  Meng-ya ,  July  16,  1959,  pp.  17 — 19 
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(Ic,  Ha,  d,  c)  =  Shuang-she  yang,  pp.  20 — 27;  SHM,  pp.  246 — 257 
(I,  lid,  465A  +  +  330A);  T’ien  Hsing,  p.  1  (lib,  d). 

513  The  Extraordinary  Companions. 

I.  (e)  The  hero  is  on  his  way  to  punish  a  murderer  or  save  a 
person,  (f)  The  heroes  are  to  defy  the  emperor,  (g)  The  heroes 
are  brothers,  usually  born  as  a  result  of  their  mother  taking  magic 
pills,  (h)  The  hero  is  on  a  different  mission. 

II.  (d1)  see-all  (g)  drink-all  (g1)  withstanding  water  (h)  a  great 
eater  (h1)  withstanding  hunger  (i)  withstanding  fire  (j)  withstanding 
heat  (j1)  withstanding  heavy  weight  (k)  long  legs  (k1)  strong  legs 
(k2)  long  arms  (m)  steal-body  (m1)  elastic  body  (n)  instant  water- 
source  producer  (o)  kill-all  (p)  rain-storm  producer  (q)  instant  army 
producer  (r)  cannoneer  (s)  big  feet  (s1)  big  palms  (t)  having  many 
layers  of  skin  (u)  big  head  (u1)  self-returning  heads  (u2)  burrower 
into  the  earth  (u3)  hard  head  (v)  big  eyes  (w)  big  nose  (x)  pouting 
lips  (y)  very  deep-sunken  eyes  (z)  having  other  superhuman  skills. 

III.  (j1)  other  tests  (m)  other  exploits  (often  in  withstanding  the 
king’s  persecution  each  hero  using  his  peculiar  gift),  (n)  They 
survive  a  flood  but  die  later  when  they  cannot  work  together,  (n1) 
They  stop  the  circulation  of  a  rumor  that  a  flood  is  on  the  way.  (o) 
They  (one  of  them)  raise  a  flood,  (p)  They  kill  the  tyrant,  (q)  They 
have  caught  and  cooked  a  big  whale,  which  is  entirely  eaten  up 
by  the  great  eater.  The  Big  Eyes  cries,  and  his  tears  inundate  the 
whole  earth. 

Ch’en  Shih-chun,  pp.  58 — 66  (Ilg,  k,  o,  Illb,  p,  650AX  +)  = 
FTC,  V,  28 — 45;  Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IA,  45 — 49  (Ig,  IIu,  y,  u3, 
m,  i,  k,  k2,  Him);  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  518 — 521  (Ig,  lid,  d1,  m, 

j,  t,  k,  u,  s,  h,  v,  Him,  o,  q) ;  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  108 — 111 

(la,  b  —  flying  machine,  c,  lid,  e,  g,  h,  i,  q,  r,  Illb,  e,  d,  m) ;  CFiin- 
niao  hsueh-i,  pp.  18 — 20  (If,  g,  lid,  d1,  a,  m2,  m,  k,  u,  s,  h,  v,IIIm, 
p,  q)  =  T’an  Shao-shih  (2),  pp.  59—61;  FCK,  IV,  43—50,  (Ig,  f, 
I  Id,  a,  m,  m1,  z,  u1,  k,  u,  g,  z,  Him,  p) ;  FJVT  7.11:92—93  (If, 
g,  Ila,  m1,  k,  i,  t,  d,  u,  s,  h,  v,  Him,  q,  o) ;  Fielde,  pp.  5 — 9  (If, 
g,  Hg,  m,  k,  i,  g1,  Him,  o) ;  Graham,  p.  128  (Ig,  Ila,  k,  s,  h,  Him) ; 
Ibid.,  p.  286  (If,  g,  Ilm1,  j,  t,  k,  Him,  p) ;  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (3), 
PP-  22  32  (IIz,  o,  p,  Illm,  k,  1653D  -)-) ;  Hu  Huai-shen,  pp. 

57—60  (If,  g,  lid,  a,  m,  j,  t,  k,  u,  s,  h,  v,  Illm,  q) ;  If  eng  4. 1  .49 — 50 
(If,  g,  Hd,  a,  m,  i,  t,  k,  u,  s,  h,  v,  Him,  q,  o) ;  Jarring,  I,  35—53 
(Ih,  Ila,  g,  d,  lib,  c,  j1);  KSK,  pp.  257—262  (If,  lid,  d1,  z,  Illnl; 
Ko  and  Chi,  pp.  13—21  (lid,  d1,  k,  s\  b,  Illn1);  Ku  Wan-ch’uan, 
pp.  214—216  (Ig,  Ila,  z,  z,  n) ;  Li  Hung-chin,  pp.  1—10  (If,  g, 
He,  z,  s1,  m,  k,  u,  s,  h,  x,  z,  Him);  Lin  Lan  (15),  pp.  1—5  (lb  — 
big  building,  g,  IIz,  e,  m,  t,  k1,  u,  k,  w,  v,  x,  Illb,  m,  a,  b,  +  1889G) ; 
Ibid.,  pp.  5—6  (Ig,  Ila,  m,  k,  t,  z,  u,  k\  w,  v,  x,  Illj1,  m,  q,  o) ; 
Ibid.,  pp.  9—13  (If,  g,  Ila,  m,  k,  i,  t,  d,  Him);  Lin  Lan  (36), 
pp  101—109  (If,  g,  IIu,  m,  k,  d,  i,  t,  i,  s,  h,  v,  w,  Him,  q,  o) ;  Line 
and  Jui,  pp.  350 — 354  (If  —  heroes  kidnap  princess,  g,  IIz,  d  i 

k,  m,  Ilia);  MCWH,  Sept.  1955,  pp.  25—27  (If,  g,  Ila,  e,  m,  j’ 
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k,  s,  g,  Him,  o,  k)  =  FTC,  II,  49—54  =  Hsing  Po-fu,  pp.  31—36 
==  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  115 — 117  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (5), 
pp.  21 — 25;  MCWH,  Jan.  1956,  pp.  45 — 49  (If,  g,  Ha,  j1,  m,  m2, 
m1,  j,  g,  k,  h,  Illk,  m)  =  Huang  Hsiang-lin,  pp.  20 — 26;  MCWH, 
Dec.  1957,  pp.  20 — 24  (Ig,  IIz,  z1,  u1,  j,  g1,  j1,  Illj1,  m)  =  Chia  and 
Sun,  I,  419—424;  MCWH,  Feb.  1961,  pp"  18—30  (Ie,  lie,  a,  369  +) ; 
MCWH,  Feb.  1962,  pp.  38—42  (Ih,  Ha,  a,  e,  b,  Illk,  p) ;  MKK, 
pp.  62 — 69  (Ie,  Ila,  d,  g,  Illm,  o,  k)  —  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  176 — 182 
=  Seven  Sisters,  pp.  17 — 31 ;  MWH,  IV,  65 — -68  (Ig,  I  Id,  d1,  k,  Illn) ; 
Min-chien  1.5:108 — 110  (If,  g,  lid,  d1,  a,  m,  m,  k,  u,  v,  g,  s,  Him, 
o,  q);  Ibid.,  1.10:64 — 79  (If,  g,  IIu,  u1,  k,  d,  m,  i,  t,  u2,  h,  v,  Him, 
o,  q);  Shu  Wei,  pp.  1 — 4  (If,  g,  lid,  d1,  a,  u3,  m,  k,  u,  s,  k,  v,  Him, 
k,  q,  o)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  71 — 72  =  T’ien  Hsing,  pp.  93 — 94; 
T’ien  Hai-yen  (2),  pp.  51 — 55  (Ig,  f,  lid,  d1,  a,  m,  m,  k,  u,  s,  h,  v, 
Him,  q,  o,  k,  +  91  OF);  T’ien-shan,  Aug.  1959,  pp.  20 — 26,  39 
(IIw,  a,  d,  e,  g,  d1,  Ilia,  b,  g,  j,  301B  +  +  531  +  302);  T’u  Pen- 
chlin  (2),  p.  1  (If,  g,  Ila,  m,  k,  d,  w,  t,  j,  Him) ;  Tzu  Yu,  pp.  14 — 18 
(If,  g,  Ila,  c,  m,  j,  k,  s,  g,  IIIo,  k) ;  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  16  (If,  g, 
lid,  d1,  a,  u3,  m,  k,  u,  s,  h,  v,  Him,  q,  o,  k) ;  YNK,  pp.  37 — 39 
(Ila,  h,  h1,  j,  k,  i,  f,  m,  g1,  Illb,  j1,  c,  e,  o,  p). 

513B  The  Land  and  Water  Ship. 

Yeh-sou  hsien-Y an,  p.  16  (D 1533. 1.1  —  mag;c  Land  and  Sea  Ship 
only) . 

513C  The  Son  of  the  Hunter. 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  113 — 114  (I  —  father  has  forsworn 
hunting);  Wang  Yao  (2),  pp.  150 — 174  (I  — •  father  was  a  trader 
persecuted  by  king,  lib,  c  —  help  of  an  extraordinary  parrot, 

+  esoA^. 

5 1 6  Faithful  John. 

Wang  Hsieh,  pp.  1 — 7  (IVd,  Va  — ■  revival  by  blood). 

516B  The  Abducted  Princess. 

I.  (a1)  her  portrait  (a2)  an  embroidered  bonnet  (b1)  her  ring. 

Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (4),  pp.  75—83  (lb1,  Hb  —  by  imprisoning 
the  hero,  Illb,  +  575);  Kavirov,  pp.  48 — 57  (la2,  II,  +  881  A); 
MCWH,  Jan.  1957,  pp.  56—59  (lb1,  lib,  Illb,  +  575);  MCWH, 
Feb.  1957,  pp.  58—66  (la1,  lie,  IIIc,  555B  +  613  +)  =  Sung 
Che  (5),  pp.  9—21  -  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  175—185  =  Tung 
and  Chinag  (7),  pp.  47 — 59;  Shelton,  A.,  pp.  172  177  (lb1,  lib, 

Illb,  +  575  +  653);  T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  223—230  (Ib\  c, 
1 1  b,  c,  Illb,  c,  +  303  +  575);  Wang  Yao  (1),  pp.  7—12  (la, 
lib,  Illb,  +  575  +  653). 

518  Devils  (Giants)  Fight  over  Magic  Objects. 

Ch’en  Shih-chun,  pp.  46 — 57  (300  +  567  +  +  507A) ;  Hsiao 
Ch’ung-su  (4),  pp.  58 — 70  (300  +  567  +);  Shelton,  A.,  pp.  94  102 

(567  +  +  567A) ;  T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  157 — 167  (300  +  567A 
q_  507A) ;  T’ien-shan,  Sept.  1958,  pp.  29 — 32  (567A  +);  Wang 
Yao  (1),  pp.  20 — 26  (567  T  +  567A). 
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519 

531 


533 


535 


545 


545B 


The  Strong  Woman  as  Bride. 

Dennys,  p.  151  (IVb  only). 

Ferdinand  the  True  and  Ferdinand  the  False. 

IV.  (b1)  The  king  is  killed  in  other  ways  (c)  Tasks  performed 
with  the  help  of  the  heroine,  or  magic  objects. 

Kavirov,  pp.  4 — 14  (lib,  Ilia,  b,  IVb1);  MClt  H,  June  1956, 
pp.  21—26  (la4,  b,  lib,  Ilia,  c,  IVb1,  650At  +  301  +)  =  FTC, 
III,  121 — '132  =  Ma-t’ou  ch'in ,  pp.  1 — 11;  MCWH,  Oct.  1958, 
pp.  76 — 81  (Ha,  b,  Hid  —  returns  the  needle  to  him,  611  +  875F 
+  +  551);  T’ien-shan,  Aug.  1959,  pp.  20 — 26,  39  (I,  Ilia,  d,  301B 
+  513  +  +  302). 


The  Speaking  Horsehead.  K1816.5  —  disguise  as  shepherdess,  H13  — 
recognition  by  confession. 

Ch’en  Shih-chun,  pp.  116—120  (K2252,  K1911.1.1,  K1816.5, 
H13,  510A  -f-);  Jarring,  I,  109 — 120  (prince  cheated  by  servant, 
+  571);  MTK,  pp.  50—54  (K1816.0.2,  K1816.5,  881B  +);  T’ien 
Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  98 — 1 04  (K2252,  K1934  —  adopted  sister  as 
impostor,  K  1816.5,  HI 3,  462  +  510A  +  403  +);  Wang  Yao 
(1),  pp.  15—20  (K2252,  K1816.5,  H13,  +  510A). 


The  Boy  Adopted  by  Tigers. 

I.  (b1)  The  boy’s  father  has  become  a  weretiger.  (e)  Other  magic 
objects. 

II.  (a)  The  tiger  arranges  the  marriage  by  carrying  the  girl  to 
the  hero,  (g)  When  he  is  accused  of  kidnapping  her,  the  tiger  comes 
to  the  court  to  bear  witness  and  the  man  is  released. 

Feng  Meng-Lung  (2),  pp.  100 — 110  (Ila,  f) ;  Graham,  p.  195 
(lb1,  Ha);  Ibid.,  pp.  198—199  (lb,  Ila,  f ) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  200—201 
(lb,  Ila);  Hsu  and  Huang,  p.  40  (Ila);  Lin  Lan  (12),  pp.  9 — 42 
(Ila,  g,  156B*  -|~);  Lin  Lan  (37),  pp.  113 — 114  (Ha);  Ling  Meng- 
ch’u  (1),  pp.  87—97  (Ila,  f) ;  Mei  Chueh,  pp.  53—54  (Ila,  g, 
156  +);  Min-su  122:33 — 34  (Ila  —  princess,  156  +);  Shan-hua , 
Jan.  1958,  pp.  35—38  (la,  b,  e) ;  TPKC  428:1183  (Ila,  f)  =  TTTS, 
pp.  715—716;  TPKC  428:1183  (Ila,  f)  =  Shuo  Hu,  p.  166;  TPKC 
431:1188  (Ila,  f ) ;  T’ao  T’ing,  pp.  1879—1880  (Ila). 

The  Cat  as  Helper. 

MCWH,  Feb.  1957,  pp.  67 — 74  (IIIc  —  witch  tricked,  407  -f- 
471  )  =  FTC,  IV,  107 — 121  =  Sung  Che  (5),  pp.  22 — 31  = 
Tung  and  Chiang  (7),  pp.  1—10. 


Puss  in  Boots.  The  helping  animal  is  usually  a  fox  or  a  rabbit. 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  29—30  (Ilia  —  girl  to  visit  king,  b) ; 

^ar?,r?rUrg'SU  PP-  136— 144  (la,  lib,  c,  Ilia,  c,  +  32 7A  ; 
MCWH,  July  1955,  pp.  18 — 21  (la  —  catches  fox,  Ila,  b,  c,  d,  Ilia, 
b,  c)  =  Ghia  and  Sun,  I,  285—289  =  FTC,  III,  5—15  =  I-k’o, 

PP‘  JJTJt  =  Sung  Che  (6)’  PP'  l—' 7’>  mCWH,  Mar.  1958,  pp' 
96—99  (la,  Ila,  c,  Ila,  c,  1*  +);  MCWH,  Dec.  1962,  pp.  15—20 

t?!  1  9,obA*C’  d’  HIa’  b’  c);  Tun§  and  Ghiang  (7),  pp.  65—68 
(IIIc,  312A  +  )  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  189—192. 
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546  The  Clever  Parrot. 

I.  (b)  The  parrot  sometimes  brings  the  girl  to  the  boy.  (c)  The 
parrot  brings  about  their  marriage. 

FCK,  IV,  7 — 43  (la,  b,  -j-  243);  Pei-ching  wen-i,  May  1957,  pp. 
40  41  (la,  c,  -f-  566) ;  PHT ,  pp.  5042 — '5043  (la  —  girl  likes  parrot, 

b,  +  990)  =  Chiang  Yii-ching  (6),  pp.  211 — 213;  P’u  Sung-ling, 
pp.  84 — 85  (lb);  Tung  and  Chiang  (5),  pp.  90 — 96  (la,  c  —  the 
bird  is  a  phoenix);  Wang  T’ung-chao,  pp.  23 — 26  (la  —  grateful 
eagle,  b,  c). 

550  Search  for  the  Golden  Bird. 

I.  (a)  The  sons  are  often  asked  to  search  for  the  bird  their  parent 
has  seen  in  a  dream. 

II.  Other  princes  follow  wrong  routes. 

III.  (c)  Hero  finds  the  bird  in  the  same  garden  as  the  princess. 
Chia  and  Sun,  II,  351 — 360  (la  —  bird  which  steals  ponies, 

II,  Ilia,  b,  V);  Ch’un  T’ing,  pp.  45 — 58  (la,  II,  IHb,  c,  IVa, 
Vb,  +  400);  Jarring,  I,  73—104  (la,  II,  Ilia  —  no  quest  for 
other  objects,  c,  IVa,  c  —  by  bird,  Vb) ;  Lung  hua,  Apr.  1957,  pp. 
26 — 27  (la  —  steals  ponies,  Hid  —  hero  secures  pony,  +  300); 
T’ien-shan,  June  1958,  pp.  25 — 28  (la,  II,  IIIc,  d,  IVa,  Vb) ;  Ibid., 
June  1959,  pp.  48 — 50  (la,  II,  Ilia,  300  +);  TNK,  pp.  314 — 322 
(la,  II,  IIIc,  471  +). 

551  The  Sons  on  a  Quest  for  a  Wonderful  Remedy  for  their  Father  (Mother). 

II.  The  youngest,  kind  brother  gets  help  from  men  (animals). 

III.  (c)  He  meets  a  fairy  maiden,  not  a  princess. 

Cheng  Ku-sheng,  pp.  57 — 59  (lb,  II,  Illd);  Cheng  Pang-ning, 
pp.  1 — 7  (Ic,  II,  Hid)  =  Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  304 — 310; 
Jarring,  III,  58—63  (lb,  II,  Hid) ;  KTT,  pp.  27—32  (lb,  II  — 
hero  kind  to  hawk,  II Id,  IVa  —  robbed  by  a  bad  man,  +  560); 
Lin  Lan  (33),  pp.  66 — 69  (lb,  II  —  two  daughters,  Illd,  +  576F*) ; 
Lo  Hua,  I,  32—41  (lb,  II,  +  327B);  MCWH,  Apr.  1955,  pp. 
31 — 35  (lb,  II  —  youngest  alone  can  resist  temptation,  IHb  4- 
400B)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  383—389  =  FTC,  III,  56—68  =  Hsiao 
Kan-niu  (10),  pp.  8—18;  MCWH,  July  1956,  pp.  27—32  (Ic, 
II)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  552 — 557  =  Sung  Che  (8),  I,  46 — 53; 
MCWH,  Oct.  1958,  pp.  76—81  (IVa,  611  +  531  +  875F  +); 
MKK,  pp.  7 — 16  (lb,  IHb,  d,  300  +  923B  +)  =  Chia  and  Sun, 
I,  203—211;  Wang  Hsieh,  pp.  35—41  (Ic,  II,  Hid);  TNK,  pp. 
231 — 237  (lb  —  search  for  magic  embroidery,  II,  IIIc  —  he  marries 
a  fairy  maiden,  d,  +  300). 

551**  Three  Brothers  Seek  Riches.  Two  brothers  only. 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  1 — 6  (II  —  older,  kind  brother 
receives  help  from  a  blind  man,  Hid  — •  secures  riches,  IVb  — 
blinded  and  deserted,  Vb  —  marries  princess,  +  676). 

552A  Three  Animals  as  Br other s-in-Law. 

MCWH,  May  1958,  pp.  83 — 99  (Ic,  Ha,  IHb,  560  -j-  301  +) 
=  FTC,  V,  88—123  -  Sung  Che  (6),  pp.  103—129;  MCWH, 
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Dec.  1963,  pp.  35 — 37  (Tib  —  grateful  animal,  Ilia  —  saving 
himself);  O’Connor,  pp.  68 — 75  (lib,  Ilia). 

552B  The  Animal  Sons-in-Law  and  their  Magic  Food.  Only  one  animal  son- 
in-law. 

Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (3),  pp.  1—21  (Ha  —  already  disenchanted, 
c,  d,  426  +). 

554  The  Grateful  Animals. 

I.  (b)  The  number  of  animals  rescued  may  be  one  or  two. 

II.  (h)  Obtaining  hard-to-find  objects  (i)  walking  through  a 
wall  (j)  performing  other  tasks. 

III.  Release  from  Imprisonment.  He  is  thrown  into  a  jail,  but  animals 
help  free  him  by  (a)  breaking  his  chains  (b)  digging  a  big  hole  on 
the  wall  of  his  cell  (b1)  on  the  sack  in  which  he  is  bound  (c)  other 
means. 

Chao  Ching-shen  (2),  pp.  72 — 80  (lb,  Ila,  f,  i,  301A  +  );  Chou 

Ch’ing-hua,  pp.  13 — 24  (Ilf,  440A  -\ - b  560);  Chuang  Hsueh-pen 

(2),  pp.  82 — 84  (lb,  IHb,  +  560);  Ch’uang-shih  chi,  pp.  31 — 68 
(lb,  Ila,  b,  f,  313AX  +  408  +)  =  NTW,  p.  69  ff;  Graham,  p.  183 
(I,  Ilj) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  228—229  (lb,  Hi,  j,  f,  554D*  +);  Ibid.,  pp. 
254 — 255  (I,  Ilj,  676  +  613  +);  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (7),  pp.  72 — 77 
(lb,  Ila,  d,  IHb  —  holes  to  bring  water);  I  f eng  4.1:57 — 58 
(lb,  lib);  f of  eng,  May  1958,  inside  back  cover  (lb,  Ilj);  KSK 
pp.  195 — 205  (IHb,  c,  +  408)  =  Chao  Yen-i,  pp.  71 — -81 ;  KSK, 
pp.  249 — 256  (lb  — •  a  lark,  Ila,  h,  j) ;  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  46 — 66 
(Ila,  b,  301A  +  560  +) ;  Kuei-chou  wen-i,  Oct.  1956,  pp.  47 — 51 
(Ila,  f,  461  +) ;  Lin  Lan  (14),  pp.  62 — 86  (lb,  Ila,  b,  f,  825A* 
+  160  +  301 A  +);  Lin  Lan  (15),  pp.  68—72  (Ila,  b,  +  465AX) ; 
Lin  Lan  (32),  pp.  72 — 75  (Ilf,  440A  -|-);  Liu  Shih-sheng,  pp. 
46—51  (lb,  Ila,  j,  +  851B*) ;  MCWH,  Sept.  1957,  pp.  39—45 
(lb,  Ila,  b,  f,  825A*  +  160  +)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  134—140 
=  Liu  Hsueh-sung  (3),  pp.  41—53;  MCWH,  Nov.  1957,  pp.  61—68 
(lb,  Ila,  e,  j,  +  555*  +  560  +  200AX)  =  Sung  Che  (8),  I,  100— 
110;  MCWH,  Nov.  1959,  pp.  47—54  (lb,  Ila,  h,  612  +)  =  Chia 
and  Sun,  II,  405—412;  MCWH,  Apr.  1961,  pp.  70—82  (lb,  Ila, 
b,  f,  i,  301 A  +);  MCWH,  Nov.  1961,  p.  55  (lib);  MCWH,  Feb. 
1962,  pp.  47—50  (lb,  Ila,  j,  +  613);  Min-su  81:35—36  (Ilf,  440A 
+  );  STC,  pp.  37—60  (lb,  Ila,  b,  j,  825A*  +  160  +  301A  +); 
Shan-hua,  Oct.  1957,  pp.  37—40  (Hi,  a,  f,  1174  +  +  461  +  465AX) 
=  A  hsiu  wang,  pp.  19 — 28  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  286 — 294  —  KCMC, 
pp.  32—41  =  MTK,  pp.  107—112  =  Sung  Che  (4),  pp.  43—51; 
Sung  che  (1),  pp.  51—53  (lb,  Ila,  +  301A);  T’ien  Hai-yen  (2),  pp. 
37—50  (Ila,  h,  461  +);  TPKC  473:1284  (lb,  Ilia)  =  Hsieh  Wei- 
hsin,  p.  1890  =  Kan  Pao,  20:152—153;  TPKC  473:1285  (lb, 
IHb);  TPYL  479:2325  (lb,  IHb);  Wen-i  shih-chi,  May  1959, pp. 
30—31  (lb,  Hi,  j);  Wilhelm,  pp.  22—25  (lb,  Ilf,  825A*  +  160  +); 
Yang  and  Lu,  XIII,  1—37  (lb,  Ilia,  b). 

554D*  Grateful  Centipede  Saves  Master  from  Serpent.  A  young  man  (usually 
a  scholar)  keeps  a  centipede,  occasionally  a  toad  or  snake,  as  pet. 
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One  day,  when  travelling  on  the  road,  he  hears  a  voice  calling  his 
name,  and  answers  it.  When  he  arrives  at  the  next  city  and  tells  the 
inhabitants  of  his  experience,  he  is  warned  that  he  is  now  under 
the  power  of  a  demon  serpent  which  will  attack  him  at  the  dead 
of  night.  When  the  demon  serpent  comes  to  claim  its  victim,  how¬ 
ever,  his  centipede  meets  it  in  combat  and  kills  it,  often  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  its  own  life.  In  a  few  versions,  the  scholar  finds  a  precious 
stone  in  the  body  of  the  dead  serpent. 

Cheng  Ku-sheng,  pp.  71 — 73;  CKien-shao ,  Apr.  1959,  pp.  42 — 46 
(400A  +);  Eberhard  (2),  pp.  204 — 205;  Graham,  pp.  228 — -229 
(  +  554);  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  I,  128 — 1 30  =  Huang  Chen-pi,  pp. 
53 — 54;  I  feng  4.1:147 — 148;  Li  Hao,  pp.  62 — 64;  Lin  Lan  (2), 
pp-  1 — 10;  Lin  Lan  (7),  pp.  101 — 104  =  Lin  Lan  (11),  pp.  101 — - 
104;  Lin  Lan  (16),  pp.  103 — 107;  Ling  Meng-ch’u  (1),  p.  53; 
Min  chien  1.7:95 — ^96;  Ibid.,  2.5:29 — 35;  Min-su  85:23—26;  PHT, 
p.  4682;  PHT,  p.  5595;  PHT,  p.  5772  =  Chiang  Yu-ching  (6), 
p.  141;  T’ao  Tsung-i,  24:14b — 45;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp. 
38—39;  Wei  Yueh-lu,  III,  24—32  =  Li  Hao,  pp.  136—141;  Wei 
Yueh-lti,  IV,  40—45;  Wu  Ts’eng-ch’i,  XII,  75. 

555  The  Fisher  and  his  Wife.  Sometimes  it  is  the  man  himself  who  asks 
for  more  and  more. 

Shan  Ho,  pp.  6 — 9  (lb  —  Buddha  answers  prayers,  II) ;  SNWI, 
Dec.  1956,  pp.  58 — 63  (la,  II,  -f  750A);  Shih  Pai-ying,  pp.  108 — 109 
(II,  555A  -f-) ;  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  58 — 65  (la,  II,  -f  676) 
=  Tung  and  Chiang  (6),  pp.  120 — 128;  Tung  and  Chiang  (5), 
pp.  36 — 42  (lb,  480F  +);  Wang  T’ung-chao,  pp.  81 — 83  (la, 
II,  +  555B). 

555 A  Sun- Rise  Land. 

I.  The  Indebted  Eagle.  An  innocent  younger  brother  receives  only 
a  small  piece  of  farm  after  the  death  of  his  parents,  (a)  He  wants  to 
plant  sesame  seeds  in  it,  but  his  older  brother’s  wife  gives  him  only 
roasted  seeds,  (b)  From  all  these  seeds,  only  one  big  plant  grows. 
The  boy  guards  it  day  and  night.  One  day,  when  he  sees  an  eagle 
come  and  carry  away  his  only  plant,  he  chases  the  eagle,  (c)  He  tries 
to  fell  a  large,  old  tree.  The  eagle  has  built  its  nest  on  the  tree,  and 
thus  parleys  with  the  boy.  (d)  An  eagle  pities  him.  (e)  A  god  pities 
him  and  shows  or  carries  him  to  the  spot. 

II.  The  Land  of  the  Sun.  (a)  The  boy  follows  the  eagle,  or  (b)  he 
is  instructed  by  it  to  ride  at  night  on  its  back  to  the  land  of  the 
sun  (moon,  stars).  He  finds  there  lumps  of  gold  or  other  precious 
objects  scattered  on  the  ground,  or  (c)  a  tree  full  of  gold  leaves,  fruit, 
etc.  He  puts  the  gold  or  other  treasures  which  he  finds  there  in  a 
sack,  or  in  his  coat  which  he  has  taken  off  and  uses  as  a  bag.  Then 
the  eagle  carries  him  back  and  he  becomes  rich. 

III.  Punishment  for  the  Unsatiable.  When  the  older  brother  (his 
wife  or  a  neighbor)  inquires,  (a)  the  boy  shows  him  the  eagle,  (b) 
He  (or  she)  does  the  same  that  the  boy  has  done  and  gets  the  eagle’s 
attention,  (c)  But  the  eagle  throws  him  (her)  into  a  river  to  drown. 
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(d)  The  eagle  also  carries  him  to  the  land  of  the  sun  (moon),  but 
he  wants  too  much  gold,  and  tarries  until  the  sun  rises,  (e)  The  eagle 
leaves  and  he  dies,  (f)  The  eagle  spends  too  much  time  eating  his 
corpse,  or  other  food,  and  perishes  also.  Or,  (g)  he  wants  the  tree 
itself  (or  too  big  a  stem)  and  tries  to  fell  it,  but  it  never  falls.  So 
he  is  caught  or,  after  the  sun  rises,  is  left  alone  m  the  wonderland. 
Or  (h)  he  returns,  squanders  his  money  and  dies.  (!)  The  younger 
brother  himself  returns  there  a  second  time.  (Cf.  types  51 1C*, 
555*,  613A,  676,  729,  750DJ. 

Chao  Chen-nan,  pp.  17—22  (Illd,  e) ;  Cheng  Ku-sheng,  pp. 
97__100  (Ic,  lib,  Illb,  d,  e) ;  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  142— 
143  (Ie,  lib,  1 1 1  b,  d,  e  —  no  mention  of  bird’s  departure);  Chung 
hsueh-sheng,  May  1955,  pp.  49 — 51  (lb,  lib,  c) ;  Chung-t  ao  lao-jen, 
pp.  48—52  (lb,  d,  lib,  Illb,  d,  e) ;  FJVT  7.2:94—95  (Ic,  lib,  Ilia, 
d,  e);  Folklore  Studies  5:219—222  (Ic,  lib,  Illb,  d,  e) ;  Graham, 
pp.  204—205  (lb,  lib,  Illb,  d) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  205—206  (Id,  lib, 
Illb,  d,  f —  eagle  does  not  die);  Hsiao  Kan-niu,  (10),  pp.  23 — 30 
(Ic,  lib  —  led  to  magic  cave,  Illh,  +  676) ;  Hu  K’ai-yu,  pp.  42 — 48 
(la,  b,  Ha,  Ilia,  c) ;  Huang  Te-shih,  pp.  107 — 111  (la,  b,  lib, 
Ilia,  c);  I  feng  3.10:85—86  (Id,  lib,  Illb,  d,  e) ;  Ibid.,  4.1:48 
(Id,  lib,  Illb,  d,  e);  I-fung,  pp.  13—15  (Id,  lib,  Illb,  d)  =  Chao 
Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  345 — 347;  KSK,  pp.  123 — 125  (Ie  — -  god 
as  old  man,  lie,  Hid,  e) ;  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  181 — 186  (la, 
b,  lib,  Illb,  d,  f);  Lin  Lan  (33),  pp.  112—115  (Ic,  Ila,  b,  Illb, 
d,  f) ;  Ling  and  Jui,  pp.  337 — 338  (Id,  lib,  Illi,  d,  e,  f ) ;  Lu  Feng, 
pp.  14—21  (Ic,  lib,  Illb,  +  565);  MCWH,  Aug.  1957,  pp.  44—47 
(Ie,  Ila,  Illb,  g);  MCWH,  Oct.  1962,  pp.  85—89  (Ie,  lie,  Illb,  d, 
e) ;  Min-chien  2.6:11 — 17  (Ic,  Ha,  Illb,  d,  e) ;  Shen  Wen-hua  (4), 
pp.  24 — 26  (Ic,  Ila,  Illb,  d  —  the  bird  leads  him);  Shih  Pai-ying, 
pp.  108 — 109  (Ic,  +  555);  Sun  Chia  hsin,  pp.  5 — 9  (Id  —  magic 
crab,  lib,  c,  Illg);  Ibid.,  pp.  54—57  (Ic,  lib,  Illb,  d,  f ) ;  Ibid., 
pp.  160 — 170  (lb,  +  613A  -f  503E) ;  Sung  Che  (1),  pp.  19 — 23 
(Ie,  lib,  c,  Illg);  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  44 — 46  (la,  b,  d,  lib, 
Illd,  e) ;  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  1 — 2  (la,  b,  lib,  Illb,  d,  e) 
=  Tung  and  Chiang  (3),  pp.  35 — 37  =  Tung  Chun-lun  (1),  pp. 
46 — 49;  Wang  T’ung-chao,  pp.  11 — 15  (Ic,  lib,  Illb,  d,  e) ;  Wei 
Yueh-lii,  II,  65 — 69  (Ie,  II,  Illi,  d,  e) ;  Wilhelm,  pp.  3 — 5  (la,  b, 
Ila,  b,  Illb,  d,  e) ;  Yen  Ta-ch’un,  pp.  66 — 67  (Ie,  lib,  Illb,  d,  e 
—  killed  by  thunder);  Ibid.,  pp.  77—79  (lb,  Ila,  Ilia,  c). 

555B  The  Stone  Statue  Filled  with  Gold. 

I .  The  Gift  to  the  Toung.  (a)  The  mean  older  brother  makes  the 
younger  brother  work  in  the  mountains.  Every  day,  when  the 
youth  passes  by  a  (b)  stone  man  (b1)  stone  lion  (b2)  large  piece 
of  rock  (b3)  bronze  man  (b4)  deer,  he  always  (c)  gives  it  a  little 
food,  etc.,  or  even  worships  it  as  god.  One  day,  it  suddenly  asks 
the  youth  about  the  cause  of  his  unhappiness  and  (d)  tells  him  to 
put  his  hand  into  its  mouth  or  slit  to  pick  out  gold  (d1)  or  it  spits 
out  a  great  deal  of  gold  for  him.  Or:  (e)  A  tree  spirit  gives  an  orphan 
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a  clay  doll  that  spits  gold  and  silver.  Or,  rarely:  (e)  The  boy  learns 
that  the  statue  has  a  magic  frog  in  its  head,  splits  the  head,  and 
gets  the  frog. 

II.  The  Insatiable  Older  Brother  and  his  Punishment.  When  the  older 
brother  learns  of  the  reason  for  his  younger  brother’s  fortune,  he 
also  goes  to  the  same  object  and  begs  for  gifts.  But  when  it  opens 
its  mouth,  the  older  brother  (a)  thrusts  his  hand  deep  down  its  throat 

(b)  puts  both  his  hands  down  its  throat  (c)  gets  one  handful  of  gold 
after  another  until  dawn.  The  statue  (rock)  suddenly  closes  its  lips 
(cracks)  and  the  older  brother  cannot  pull  his  hand(s)  out.  (c1)  He 
puts  a  sack  and  then  his  hand  (head)  into  the  stone  statue’s  mouth. 
The  latter  catches  his  hand  (head).  He  stands  there  for  days  and 
nights,  but  cannot  free  himself  until  the  statue  laughs  and  opens  its 
mouth  when  (d)  his  wife  runs  short  of  food,  comes,  and  has  to  suckle 
him  to  keep  him  alive  (d1)  or  threatens  to  cut  off  his  arm.  Or:  (e)  The 
statue  will  not  give  him  anything.  Or  (f)  the  lion  never  opens  its 
mouth  and  the  greedy  man  (presumably)  dies.  Or  (g)  the  youth 
puts  his  hand  in  the  stone  lion’s  mouth  for  gold  to  fulfill  a  suitor’s 
task,  and  is  caught.  But  the  lion  laughs  when  the  lady  he  is  courting 
appears.  Or  (h)  the  lion  opens  his  mouth  when  the  greedy  man 
repents.  (Gf.  types  480F,  503  and  its  subtypes). 

Cheng  Wen  (4),  pp.  57 — ■ 62  (la,  b3,  c,  d1,  lie)  =  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (11), 
pp.  28 — 35;  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  p.  124  (la,  b1,  d,  lie,  f) ;  Gra¬ 
ham,  pp.  241 — 242  (la,  b2,  c,  d,  Ha,  d) ;  Li  and  Wang,  pp.  98  100 

(la,  b1,  c,  d,  lie,  f) ;  Lin  Lan  (14),  pp.  93 — -97  (la,  b4,  c,  d,  Ha,  f ) ; 
Lin  Lan  (16),  pp.  23 — 26  (lb3,  c,  d1,  lie  —  burns  down  his  house) ; 
Lin  Lan  (37),  pp.  40 — 44  (la,  b,  c,  d,  lie1,  +  613A);  MCWH, 
Oct.  1955,  pp.  16—17  (la,  b2,  d1,  Ha,  d)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  373 — 
374;  MCWH,  Feb.  1957,  pp.  58—66  (lb,  d1,  +  613  +  516B)  = 
Sung  Che  (5),  pp.  9 — -21  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  175 — 185  = 
Tung  and  Chiang  (7),  pp.  47 — 59;  MTK,  pp.  196  199  (la,  b, 

c,  d1,  Ila,  d1) ;  MWH ,  III,  60—66  (Ilg  —  he  kisses  the  lady’s  hand, 
461  +  592AX*  +);  Min-chien  1.12:56—58  (Ilg,  461  +  592A*  +); 
Min-tsu  t’uan-chieh,  1959,  no.  8:36  (lb1,  c,  d1,  Ila,  f) ;  O  Connor, 
pp.  116—123  (la,  b1,  c,  d1,  Ila,  d  —  wife  complains  of  poverty); 
Shan-hua ,  Sept.  1958,  pp.  42—43  (lb2,  c,  d,  lib,  f) ;  T’ang  Hsiao-p’u, 
II,  1—40  (la,  b1,  e,  Ila,  h) ;  T’ang  Wei,  pp.  57—60  (lb,  d1,  lib,  d1) ; 
Tung  and  Chiang  (7),  pp.  109—118  (Ie,  He  —  it  gives  him  wasps 
only)  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  210—217;  Wang  T’ung-chao, 
pp.  81—83  (lb,  d1,  555  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  93—102  (la,  b3,  c,  d1,  He); 
Wu  Li-ch’ing,  pp.  13 — 21  (lb,  c,  d1)  —  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (3),  pp. 
16 — 24  =  Flsiao  Kan-niu  (5),  pp.  1 — 14. 

555C  Inexhaustible  Supply  of  Wealth  and  Fathers. 

I.  Discovery.  The  container  is  a  (a)  vat  (b)  magic  pearl  or  stone 

(c)  urn  (d)  drum  (e)  others.  It  is  (f)  discovered  in  a  spot  where 
vegetation  is  always  lush  whatever  may  be  the  weather  or  moisture 
(g)  brought  up  from  under  the  sea  (h)  the  gift  of  a  deity. 

II.  Loss,  (a)  It  falls  into  the  hands  of  an  insatiable  man,  or  (b) 
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three  brothers  of  a  family  strive  for  its  possession.  As  a  result  (c) 
the  father  falls  into  the  container  and,  instead  of  innumerable 
treasures,  the  family  has  to  support  innumerable  fathers,  (c1)  The 
original  owner  sits  in  it  and  innumerable  owners  are  pulled  out. 
(d)  It  becomes  useless  or  broken,  (e)  It  is  retrieved  by  the  deity 
and  returned  to  the  sea. 

Ch’u  Mu,  pp.  24 — 32  (la,  g,  Ha,  e,  +  561)  =  Cheng  Wen  (4), 
pp.  94 — 100;  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  p.  119  (lb) ;  Han  and  Mo, 
pp.  11 — 14  (la,  f,  Ha,  d);  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (7),  pp.  56 — 61  (lb, 
Ha,  d);  Ko  Ch’en,  pp.  25 — 28  (Ic,  Ha,  c,  e) ;  Ku  Wan-ch’uan, 
pp.  204—209  (la,  f,  lie);  Lin  Lan  (37),  pp.  59—63  (la,  lib); 
MCWH,  July  1957,  pp.  22—27  (Ie,  h,  Ha,  d,  +  408  +  465A)  - 
Chia  and  Sun,  I,  502—509;  MCWH,  Sept.  1959,  pp.  98—100 
(Ie,  h,  He);  MCWH ,  Feb.  1964,  pp.  131—134  (Ie,  Ha,  d) ;  Mi-feng, 
Dec.  1959,  pp.  51 — 52  (la,  Ila,  d) ;  Min-chien  1.12:54 — 55  (la,  f, 
lib,  c);  Ibid.,  2.1:43 — 48  (la,  g) ;  Shan  Ho,  pp.  1 — 6  (Ie,  Ila,  e) ; 
Tung  and  Chiang  (3),  pp.  1 — 7  (Ie  —  food -providing  gourd,  h,  Ila, 
e) ;  Tung  and  Chiang  (6),  pp.  139 — 144  (la,  f,  lie1);  Wilhelm, 
pp.  10 — 11  (la,  Ila,  c  —  dead  grandfather,  d) ;  Wu  Ch’i-yen,  pp. 
28—32  (Id,  h,  Ila,  d,  +  400D)! 


The  Grateful  Dragon  Prince  (Princess).  Often  combined  with  types 
408  and  465A,  or  as  a  part  of  301A. 

I.  Kindness  to  Fish.  A  hero  saves  (a)  a  big  carp,  turtle,  or  little 
snake  caught  by  a  fisherman,  and  returns  it  to  the  water,  (b)  a  fish 
(or  serpent)  that  is  imprisoned  and  nailed  to  the  well  in  a  monster’s 
cave.  Or  (c)  he  has  thrown  sacrifices  into  a  lake  for  years  and  thus 
obliges  the  God  of  the  Lake.  Or  (d)  he  saves  an  oriol  which  is  really 
a  dragon  princess. 

II.  Kindness  Returned.  The  fish  is  in  reality  a  dragon  prince.  He 
(a)  saves  the  hero  from  drowning  (b)  turns  into  dragon  form  and 
carries  the  hero  from  the  cave  (c)  invites  the  hero  to  his  palace, 
sometimes  to  spend  many  happy  days  there. 

III.  Reward  of  Magic  Object.  As  the  hero  is  about  to  leave,  the 
dragon  prince  advises  the  hero  to  accept  from  the  dragon  king 
as  a  parting  gift  only  a  seemingly  worthless  box,  and  the  like,  wdrich 
in  fact  (a)  will  fulfill  all  wishes  (b)  contains  within  it  a  small  object 
(b1)  a  pheasant,  white  hen,  etc.,  that  really  is  the  incarnation  of 
the  dragon  princess.  Consequently,  when  the  hero  reaches  home 
and  opens  the  box,  he  obtains  a  supernatural  wife. 

IV.  Loss  of  Magic  Object.  The  hero  loans  the  object  to  a  friend 
or  brother  who  loses  it  soon  at  sea  or  finds  it  useless.  (Cf.  tvpes 
51 1C*,  555A*,  676,  729,  750DX). 

Ch’en  Shih-chiin,  pp.  28—40  (la,  lie,  Ilia,  b1,  +  408  +  465A) ; 
Chia  ping-chih,  pp.  14—19  (la,  Ilia,  b  —  two  mirrors,  IV)  = 
Hsiao  Chung-yu  (2),  pp.  14 — 19;  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp. 

(la,  Ila,  c,  Ilia,  IV);  Feng  Meng-lung  (3),  pp.  504 — 510 
(la,  lie,  Illb1,  +  592A*) ;  FJVT  7.2 :96 — 97  (la,  lie,  Illb1,  +  408 
+  465AJ ;  FTC,  III,  16 — 46  (la  - —  saves  from  bird,  lie,  Illb  — 
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magic  book,  +  400A  +  313A-J ;  HJVC,  pp.  306 — 310  (lb,  Ilia, 
+  465A)  =  Hu-nan  wen-hsueh ,  Sept.  1959,  pp.  24 — 25;  HNC ,  pp. 
230—233  (Id,  lie,  Ilia,  b) ;  Hung  Pien,  pp.  256—262  (la,  lie, 
Illb);  KHC,  pp.  89—90  (la,  He,  111b1,  +  408  +  465A) ;  KTT, 
pp.  1 — 10  (I,  He,  Illb1,  +  408  +  465A) ;  Li  Hsing-hua,  pp.  120 — 
125  (la,  He,  Illb1,  +  408  +  465A-J ;  Lin  Lan  (2),  pp.  19 — 26  (la, 
Ila,  c,  Illb1,  960B1  +);  Lin  Lan  (27),  pp.  102—105  (la  —  two 
little  snakes,  Illb1,  +  400C) ;  MCWH ,  July  1955,  pp.  25—29 
(la,  +  506  -f-  301A)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  290 — 296  =  Sung  Che 
(6),  pp.  12—21;  MCWH ,  Oct.  1955,  pp.  25—30  (la,  lie,  Illb, 
+  408  -f~  465A)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  390 — 397  =  FTC ,  I,  77 — 89; 
MCWH ,  June  1956,  pp.  32—34  (la,  III,  +  673)  =  Chia  and 
Sun,  I,  200—202  =  MKK,  pp.  17—20;  MCWH,  Jan.  1957,  pp. 
43 — 55  (lb,  lie,  Illb1,  +  408  +  465A)  =  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (4), 
pp.  5 — 21  —  Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  17 — 34;  MCWH,  Sept.  1957,  pp. 
21 — 29  (la,  lib,  Illb1,  +  408  +  465A)  =  Sun  Chien-ping,  pp. 
27—36;  MCWH,  Oct.  1957,  pp.  66—68  (lb,  lib,  c,  Illb1,  465A  +) ; 
MCWH,  Nov.  1957,  pp.  61—68  (la,  Ilia,  554  +  +  560  +  201^) 
=  Sung  Che  (8),  I,  100—110;  MCWH,  Jan.  1958,  pp.  72—80 
(lie,  la,  Ilia)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  452 — 461  =  Li  Hsing-hua, 
pp.  128—137;  MCWH,  Mar.  1958,  pp.  92—95  (la,  lie,  Illb1, 
+  408  +  465A) ;  MCWH,  Sept.  1958,  pp.  87—98  (la,  lie,  Illb1, 
+  408  -J-  465A)  =  Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  164 — 180;  MCWH,  Aug.  1964, 
pp.  130 — -132  (la,  He,  Illb  —  magic  flower,  b1,  465A  +) ;  Min-chien 
1.3:26—29  (la,  He,  Illb1,  +  408);  Ibid.,  1.4:37—43  (la,  lib,  Ilia, 
+  408  +  465A1);  Ibid.,  1.6:105—107  (la,  III,  +  465AX) ;  Min-su 
92:36—39  (la,  He,  Ilia,  IV);  SHM,  pp.  240—245  (la,  He,  Illb, 
+  408  +  465A) ;  Shelton,  A.,  pp.  117 — 122  (He,  Illb,  738*  +  + 
465C) ;  Shelton,  F.,  pp.  33 — 38  (He,  Illb,  592A*  +  738*  +  + 
465C);  T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  269 — 276  (la,  lie,  Ilia,  b1,  +  465A) ; 
TPTL  472:2297  (Ic,  He,  Ilia,  b  —  a  magic  maid  servant,  IV); 
TPTL  500:2418  (Ic,  lie,  Ilia,  b  —  wish-fulfilling  maid  servant); 
Tung  and  Chiang  (6),  pp.  24 — 28  (Illb1,  +  400)  =  Tung  and 
Chiang  (1),  pp.  34 — 38;  Wang  Yao  (1),  pp.  46 — 50  (la  — -  snake 
caught  by  eagle,  Illb1,  J-  408  +  465A). 

560  The  Magic  Ring.  Usually  without  a  princess.  The  magic  object  is 
stolen  by  a  bad  man,  not  a  treacherous  wife.  The  motif  of  the  mouse 
retrieving  the  object  by  tickling  the  thief’s  nostrils  is  also  absent 
from  IVa,  except  in  versions  specifically  indicated. 

I.  The  object  is  not  always  a  ring  (b)  also  from  other  animals  (often 
a  snake). 

III.  (b)  the  thief  usually  wants  only  the  magic  object. 

IV.  (d)  The  animals  cannot  agree  on  who  should  own  the  magic 
object,  and  thus  eventually  lose  it  again.  (For  other  details,  cf. 
Ikeda,  p.  149,  under  IV). 

V.  The  Sequel,  (a)  The  magic  object  disappears  when  the  hero 
kills  the  cat  (dog),  (b)  The  hero  kills  the  cat  (dog)  by  mistake. 

Ch’en  Shih-chun,  pp.  179 — 185  (lb,  Ila,  Illb,  IVa);  CFien-  shao, 
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Feb.  1957,  p.  33  (Illb  - —  magic  food  stolen,  IVa,  +  200A1) ;  Chou 
Ch’ing-hua,  pp.  13 — 24  (Illb  —  by  rats,  IV  —  cat  only,  440A  + 
554  -f);  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  24 — 25  (IVa  —  bear,  mouse 
and  frog  steal  treasure,  d)  =  CAT ,  pp.  101  — 102;  Chuang  Hsueh- 
pen  (2),  pp.  82 — 84  (lb,  Ha,  554  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  85 — 86  (lb,  Illb, 
IVa);  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (4),  pp.  124 — 136  (lb,  Ilia,  IVa);  Hsing 
Po-fu,  pp.  19 — 25  (lb,  Illb,  IVa  +  200Al) ;  Kao  Yii-shuang,  pp. 
31—43  (Illb,  IVa,  160  +  301 A  +);  KTT,  pp.  27—32  (IVa  — 
mouse  gets  back  herb  of  life,  551  +);  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.34 — 45 
(la  —  a  god,  Ilia,  IVa  — •  a  bird,  +  200AX);  Ibid.,  pp.  46 — 66 
(Illb,  IVa  —  a  b’rd,  301 A  +  +  554) ;  Lee  and  Radin,  p.  58  (Illb, 
IVa,  +  200AX) ;  Li  Shu-jen,  pp.  22—29  (I,  Ila,  Illb,  IVa,  592A*  +)  = 
Chao  Chin-shen  (3),  pp.  324 — 330;  Lin  Lan  (12),  pp.  63 — 67 
(lb,  Illb,  IVa,  Vb);  Ibid.,  pp.  68—77  (lb,  Illb,  IVa,  592A*  +); 
Lin  Lan  (14),  pp.  98—110  (lb,  Illb,  IVa,  +  200AX) ;  Lin  Lan 
(22),  I,  45—46  (Illb,  IVa,  +  200AX) ;  Lin  Lan  (32),  pp.  41—57 
(la,  Illb,  IVa);  Lin  Lan  (33),  pp.  92—96  (Illb,  IVa,  Va) ;  Ling 
and  Jui,  pp.  252 — 256  (Ic,  Illb,  IVa,  +  200AX) ;  MCWH,  May 
1956,  pp.  27—30  (lb,  Illb,  IVa,  +  200A-J ;  MCWH,  June  1956, 
pp.  42—46  (lb,  IVc);  MCWH,  Oct.  1956,  pp.  43—51  (III  — 
stolen  in  an  inn,  IVa  —  cat,  301A  +  300  +  +  571)  =  Sun  Chien- 
ping,  pp.  47—58;  MCWH,  Nov.  1957,  pp.  61—68  (lb,  II,  Illb, 
IVa,  554  -J-  555*  +  +  200A.J  =  Sung  Che  (8),  I,  100 — 110; 
MCWH,  May  1958,  pp.  83—99  (Ic,  II,  Illb,  c,  IVa,  c,  +  301  + 
552A)  =  FTC,  V,  88—123  =  Sung  Che  (6),  pp.  103—129;  MCWH, 
June  1962,  pp.  73 — 74  (IVa  —  mouse  tickles  cat’s  nostrils,  +  105); 

Mei  Chueh,  pp.  1—20  (Ic,  Illb,  IVa - talk,  d);  Min-chien  1.10: 

57  63  (lb,  II,  Ilia,  c,  IVa  —  mouse  tickles  princess’  nostrils,  c) ; 

Shih-Pai-ying,  pp.  45—48  (lb,  Illb,  IVa,  +  200Al) ;  T’ang  Wei, 
pp.  61—63  (Ic,  Illb,  IVa);  T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  149—156  (lb, 
Ila,  Illb,  c,  IVa,  c) ;  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  146—154  (IVa 
—  cat  retrieves  magic  object,  400B  +)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  170— 
178  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (7),  pp.  11 — 21;  Tung  and  Chiang  (6), 
pp.  38  44  (IVa,  301 A  +) ;  Wang  T’ung-chao,  pp.  72 — 76  (lb, 
Illb,  IVa,  +  200AX);  Wang  Yao  (1),  pp.  26—31  (lb,  II,  Illb, 
IVa);  Wilhelm,  pp.  28—29  (I,  IVa,  +  200AX). 

560C  Doll  Producing  Gold  Stolen  and  Recovered.  A  magic  doll  is  stolen,  but 
returns  by  itself. 

Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  166—174  (1568  +)  =  Tung  and 
Chiang  (7),  pp.  35—46;  Wang  T’ung-chao,  pp.  3—5. 

561  Aladdin. 

Ch’u  Mu,  pp.  24—32  (D 142 1.1. 5  — magic  coin,  D860,  D882,  555C 
+  )  =  Cheng  Wen  (4),  pp.  94—100;  Folklore  Studies  5:234—238 
(magic  wishing  shell);  Lin  Lan  (37),  pp.  71—73  (D1421.1.5  — 

^ig!vnCOm’  D87L1  — exchange  made  by  hero);  Wan  I,  pp.  7—12 
«q_q9  '16  ~  magic  wishin§  lamP>  480  +) ;  Shen  Wen-hua  (4),  pp. 
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563  The  Table ,  the  Ass,  and  the  Stick. 

I.  (f)  jewel-bringing  broom  (g)  providing  ruler  or  pot  (h)  cap 
of  invisibility. 

II.  (e)  Each  time  the  object  is  stolen,  it  brings  trouble  to  the  thief, 
(f)  Retrieved  in  other  ways. 

ASSC,  reel  21,  “Liu  Wen-ying  pao-ch’uan”  (lb,  g,  h,  Ila  —  all 
three  stolen,  f) ;  Lin  Lan  (37),  pp.  74 — 78  (la,  b,  e,  lie,  d) ;  Lung-hua, 
Leb.  1958,  pp.  40—41  (la,  b,  c,  d,  Ila,  d)  =  KSK,  pp.  144—147; 
MCWH,  July  1955,  pp.  22—24  (la,  c,  b,  d,  Ila,  d)  -  FTC,  II, 
103—110  -  Pk’o,  pp.  8—13  =  Sung  Che  (6),  pp.  8—11  =  T’an 
Shao-shih  (1),  pp.  68—72;  MCWH,  June  1956,  pp.  30—31  (la, 
c  —  tree,  b  —  basket,  e,  lib,  d,  e)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  197 — 199 
=  MKK,  pp.  77 — 79;  T’ien-shan,  June  1959,  pp.  51 — 52  (la,  f, 
g,  b  —  bowl,  e,  lie,  d). 

565  The  Magic  Mill. 

II.  (d)  The  new  owner  cannot  make  it  work  for  him.  (c)  Some¬ 
times,  the  mill  is  loaned  to  another  person. 

Cheng  Ku-sheng,  pp.  27 — 28  (lb,  c,  lie  — -  thief  pushes  mill 
into  sea);  Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  Illb,  47 — 50  (lb,  He);  Ch’iin-niao 
hsueh-i,  pp.  12 — 14  (lb,  lie)  =  I  Yen,  pp.  18 — 21  =  T’an  Shao- 
shih  (5),  pp.  50 — 52;  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (2),  pp.  19 — 23  (lb,  lib  — - 
it  kills  him);  Huang  Te-shih,  pp.  55 — 61  (lb  —  rice,  c,  He);  Lou 
and  Ch’i,  III,  48  (lb,  He) ;  Lu  Leng,  pp.  14—21  (lb,  lid,  555A  +) ; 
Min-chien  1.10:85 — 86  (lb,  c,  He,  676  +)  =  Yang  Ching-chih, 
pp.  60 — 61;  Tung  and  Chiang  (2),  pp.  38 — 46  (lb,  c,  lie)  = 
Hsiao  Kan-niu  (9),  pp.  65 — 73;  Wei  Yueh-lii,  III,  3 — 8  (lb,  lie 
—  rice);  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp.  393 — 395  (lb,  lie). 

566  The  Three  Magic  Objects  and  the  Wonderful  Fruits.  Usually  only  one  hero. 

I.  (e)  Hoe  that  always  turns  up  silver  in  the  earth  (f)  cap  of 
invisibility  (g)  food-providing  pumpkin  (h)  magic  horse  (j)  cloak 
that  helps  the  wearer  cross  water  safely  (k)  providing  object. 

III.  Also  other  fruits  and  vegetables  besides  apple. 

IV.  (c)  The  trick  is  used  so  that  the  hero  can  cure  and  then 
marry  the  heroine. 

AHK,  pp.  138 — 142  (III,  465A  +);  Cheng  Ku-sheng,  pp.  102 — 
106  (Ic,  Ila,  III  —  turns  into  an  ox,  IVa,  b) ;  Cheng  Wen  (4), 
pp.  48—53  (Ic  —  slippers,  III,  IVa,  c)  =  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (11), 
pp.  13—21 ;  FCK,  IV,  51—56  (la,  k,  f,  c,  Ila  —  stolen  by  bad  man, 
III,  IVa,  b);  FTC,  V,  66—79  (III,  IVb,  c,  612  +) ;  Lielde,  pp. 
9—17  (la,  f,  j,  k,  Ila,  III,  IVa,  b) ;  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (1),  pp.  51—59 
(III,  IVa,  c);  KSK,  pp.  62—67  (Ie,  c,  Ila,  b,  III,  IVa,  b) ;  Lin 
Lan  (12),  pp.  16—20  (Ic  —  shoes,  III,  IVa,  b) ;  Lin  Lan  (16),  pp. 
68 — 74  (Ic,  f,  Ila,  III  —  turnips,  IVa,  —  turned  into  a  lion,  b) ; 
Ling  Meng-ch’u  (2),  pp.  607—608  (IVa  —  gift  of  fox  spirit,  c) ; 
MCWH,  May  1955,  pp.  56—64  (Ie,  f,  c,  Ila,  III,  IVa,  b,  +  301) 
=  Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  23—35  =  Sung  Che  (5),  pp.  58—71 
=  Tung  and  Chiang  (5),  pp.  104—115;  MCWH,  July  1955,  pp. 
38—44  (III,  IVa,  575  +)  -  FTC,  I,  29—52  =  I-k’o,  pp.  35—48; 
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MCWH,  Apr.  1961,  pp.  17—18  (Ig,  Ha,  Ilia,  IVa,  b,  IVa,  b); 
Sun  Chien-ping,  pp.  16 — 27  (la,  k,  c  —  bird,  f,  Ila,  III,  IVa, 
b) ;  Pei-ching  wen-i,  May  1957,  pp.  40—41  (IVa,  c,  546  +) ;  Tung  and 
Chiang  (1),  pp.  104 — 109  (Ih,  lie  —  seized  by  bad  man,  III,  IVa, 

b,  1641  +)  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (5),  pp.  7—14;  Wei  Yueh-lu, 
III,  8 — 12  (If,  c  —  fan,  III,  IVa  —  makes  a  whole  nation  grow 
horns). 

567  The  Magic  Bird-Heart. 

I.  (a1)  from  eating  magic  toads. 

II.  The  treacherous  person  is  an  innkeeper. 

Ch’en  Shih-chun,  pp.  46 — 57  (la1,  II,  III,  300  +  +  518  + 
507A) ;  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (4),  pp.  58 — 70  (la,  II,  III,  300  +  + 
518);  Shelton,  A.,  pp.  94 — 102  (la1,  II,  III,  +  518  +  567A); 
Wang  Yao  (1),  pp.  20 — 26  (la,  II,  III,  +  518  +  567A). 

567A  The  Magic  Bird-Heart  and  the  Separated  Brothers. 

II.  (a)  The  magic  object  may  be  a  fish  or  dragon. 

IV.  (f)  He  falls  into  the  den  of  a  cannibal  dragon  and  kills  it. 
FNT  5.10:10—14  (Ila,  c,  Ic,  Ilia,  d,  IVb,  Va) ;  Min-chien  1.11: 
91 — 92  (Ila,  c  —  stolen  by  daughter,  Hid);  Shelton,  A.,  pp.  94 — 
102  (Hid,  567  +  518  +);  Then  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  157—167  (Ila, 

c,  300  +  -f-  518  -fi  507A) ;  T'icn-shcn,  Sept.  1958,  pp.  29 — 32 
(Ila,  b,  c,  Ic,  IVf,  Ilia,  c,  Vb,  J-  518);  Wang  Yao  (1),  pp.  20 — 26 
(Hid,  567  +  518  +). 

570  The  Rabbit-Herd. 

Lei  Ming,  pp.  58 — 62  (I,  IIIc  —  dog,  b  —  princess  gives  up  clothings, 
IVa,  b);  T’ien-shan,  June  1958,  pp.  35 — 36  (D1441.1.2  and  H1112 
only)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  282 — 284. 

571  “All  Stick  Together .” 

Jarring,  I,  109—120  (Ila  —  prince  with  magic  power,  Hie, 
533  T);  MCWH,  Oct.  1956,  pp.  43 — 51  (Ila  — -  all  thieves  are 
stuck  to  the  magic  object,  301A  +  300  +  560  +)  =  Sun  Chien- 
ping,  pp.  47 — 58. 

575  The  Prince's  Wings.  The  flying  artificial  object  may  be  shaped  like 
either  (a)  a  big  bird,  or  (b)  a  horse,  (c)  The  hero  is  not  a  prince, 
(d)  He  reaches  the  lady’s  chamber  by  other  means. 

Chen  Shih-chun,  pp.  41 — 45  (a,  c,  302B  +);  Chia  2nd  Sun, 
II,  383  -393  =  TJVK,  pp.  120 — 126;  Hs  ao  Ch’ung-su  (4),  pp. 
75—83  (a,  c,  516B  +  );  Lin  Lan  (27),  pp.  41—46  (c,  d,  613A  +); 
MCWH,  July  1955,  pp.  38—44  (b,  d,  +  566)  =  FTC,  I,  29—52  = 
1-k'o,  pp.  35—48;  MCWH,  Jan.  1957,  pp.  56—59  (a,  c,  516B  +); 
P’u  Sung-ling,  p.  541  (a,  c  —  hero  steals  girl);  Shelton,  A.,  pp. 
172  177  (a,  c,  516B  -J-  -f  653);  Then  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  223- — 230 

(a,  c  —  maiden  rescued,  516B  +  303  +);  TPKC  75:423  (artificial 
flying  bird  only);  TPKC  387:880  (a,  c,  artificial  flying  bird  motif 
only);  Tung  and  Chiang  (7),  pp.  148—157  (a,  c,  hero  rescues  girl, 
576F*  +  )  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  226—233;  Wang  Yao  (1), 
PP-  7—12  (a,  c  —  maiden  rescued,  516B  -f  -f  653). 
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576F*  Magic  Cap  Making  Wearer  Invisible,  (cf.  type  328). 

I.  Acquisition  of  the  magic  object.  The  magic  object  is  a  (a)  cap 
(hat)  (b)  robe  (c)  amulet  (c1)  spell  (d)  mask  (e)  stick  (e1)  an  herb. 
It  is  obtained  by  a  man  who  (f)  manages  to  overcome  its  demon¬ 
owner  (f1)  by  throwing  his  own  cap  high  up  in  the  air  and  proclaiming 
himself  taller  than  the  demon  (g)  meets  an  immortal  (h)  surprises  a 
spirit  that  leaves  in  a  hurry  and  leaves  the  cap  behind  (i)  learns 
the  spell  from  a  sorcerer. 

II.  Loss  of  the  Magic  Object.  Becoming  invisible,  the  man  steals 
from  various  stores  and  families  but  is  never  caught.  The  object 
is,  however,  later  lost  or  destroyed  (a)  when  his  wife,  who  does  not 
understand  its  properties,  throws  it  into  the  fire,  or  (b)  uses  it  as 
fuel  (c)  when  he  gambles  it  away  in  a  game  of  chance  (d)  when  he  is 
exorcised  and  caught.  Or,  alternate  ending:  (e)  The  cap,  etc.,  is 
not  lost,  but  becomes  slightly  torn  through  frequent  use.  His  wife 
patches  it  up  with  threads.  The  next  time  the  man  goes  out  to 
steal,  his  intended  victims  can  locate  him  by  the  threads  on  his  head 
and  thereby  catch  him.  Or  (f)  it  is  thrown  away  by  its  new  owner  to 
avoid  pursuit  by  the  demon.  Or  (g)  no  theft  is  involved.  The  man 
enters  a  girl’s  chamber,  makes  love  to  her,  and  elopes  with  her. 
(h)  He  assassinates,  and  pretends  to  be,  the  emperor. 

Chen  Ku-sheng,  pp.  128 — -131  (la  —  also  an  umbrella,  f1,  +  954) ; 
Chung-t’ao  lao-jen ,  pp.  19 — 21  (la  —  straw  hat,  d,  lib,  c)  =  Hsiao 
Chung-yu  (3),  pp.  55 — 56;  Graham,  pp.  219 — 220  (lb,  h,  Ilg,  d) ; 
Ibid.,  pp.  285 — 286  (la,  g  —  reward  for  kindness  to  dead,  Ilh) ; 
Hsu  Chin,  pp.  69 — 72  (la,  He) ;  I  feng  4.1 :42  (Ie,  g,  Ha) ;  Ku  Wan- 
ch’uan,  pp.  175 — 180  (la,  h,  He);  Lin  Lan  (7),  pp.  40 — 41  (la, 
f1,  He)  =  Lin  Lan  (11),  pp.  40 — 41;  Lin  Lan  (16),  pp.  16 — 18 
(lb,  f);  Lin  Lan  (17),  pp.' 12—13  (la,  h) ;  Lin  Lan  (33),  pp. 
66 — 69  (lb,  h  —  stealing  from  spirit,  551  +) ;  Min-chien  2.7:5 — 7 
(la,  d,  f,  Ila,  c);  Min-su  107:22 — 23  (lb,  h,  Ilf —  lost  by  his  neigh¬ 
bor);  TPKC  10:310  (Ic1) ;  TPKC  13:316  (Ic1,  g) ;  TPKC  23:334 
(Ic,  g,  lid) ;  TPKC  72:417  (Ic,  g,  Ilg,  d) ;  Tung  and  Chiang  (7), 
pp.  148 — 157  (Ie1,  g,  Ilg,  +  575)  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp. 
226—233. 

592  The  Dance  among  Thorns. 

I.  (a)  Heisdrivenfromhomebysomebodyelse.  (c)  Magic  lyre  or  flute. 

III.  It  makes  demons  dance. 

MCWH,  May  1955,  pp.  20—22  (Ic,  III,  lid,  312D  +  301A  +) 
=  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  495 — 498  =  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (1),  pp.  1 — 7; 
MCWH,  June  1959,  pp.  17—24  (Ic,  400A  +) ;  MCWH,  Feb. 
1962,  pp.  43 — 47  (la,  c1,  c2  —  club,  c4,  III,  +  465A). 

592*  Near  Miss  With  the  Magic  Arrow. 

I.  Plot  to  Murder  the  Emperor.  The  plot  is  laid  by  a  sorcerer  (sooth¬ 
sayer)  who  (a)  is  a  member  of  a  down-trodden  minority  and  hates 
the  Chinese  emperor  (b)  intends  to  help  a  marvelous  youth  who 
seems  destined  to  become  the  next  emperor  (c)  wishes  to  usurp 
the  throne  himself. 
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II.  The  Magic  Bow  and  Arrow.  They  are  to  be  made  of  (a)  bamboo 
(a1)  rising  from  the  sorcerer’s  grave  (b)  peach  wood  (c)  paper  (d) 
other  material.  The  arrow  released  from  the  bow  can  hit  and  kill  the 
emperor,  but  it  must  be  released  on  a  definite  day  at  a  definite  hour. 

III.  Premature  Release.  The  arrow  is  released  shortly  before  the 
prescribed  time  by  (a)  the  hero’s  bungling  wife  (relative)  (b)  an 
uncle  who  hates  him  (c)  tfe  hero  through  misjudgment  (d)  because 
of  the  mistake  of  a  certain  woman. 

IV.  Failure  of  the  Plot.  As  a  result,  the  arrow  flies  toward  the 
palace,  but  (a)  misses  the  empercr  narrowly  (b)  hits  the  throne- 
before  the  emperor  sits  in  it  (c)  hits  other  objects  in  the  palace. 

V.  Punishment.  The  emperor  sends  troops  to  seize  the  hero  who 
(a)  escapes  (b)  is  caught  soon  (c)  is  finally  betrayed. 

Chen  Ku-sheng,  pp.  37 — 43  (lb,  Ila,  Illb,  IVa,  Vb  —  trans¬ 
formation  flight  fails);  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  326 — 333  (lb,  lid,  IIIc, 
IVa,  Vb) ;  Chiang  Hsiao-me  ,  IIIB,  52 — 57  (lb,  lid,  Hid,  IVc, 
Va,  c) ;  Hsiang  Pi,  pp.  2 — 3  (Ic,  lid,  IIIc,  IVb,  Va)  =  Hsiao  Chung- 
vu  (4),  pp.  4 — 8;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  III,  33 — 35  (lb,  Ila1,  Ilia, 
IVa,  Vc);  Hsin-miao,  Apr.  1958,  p.  50  (la,  lib,  Illd,  IVa,  Va,  V 
1005A)  =  HNC,  pp.  206 — 207;  Li  Hsien-chang,  pp.  31 — 43  (Ic, 
lid,  Hid,  IVb,  Va);  Lin  Lan  (29),  pp.  77—78  (la,  lie,  Ilia, 
IVc,  Va);  MCWH,  Dec.  1956,  pp.  37—41  (la,  Ila1,  Hid,  IVb,  Vb) 
=  T’ang  Wei,  pp.  67 — 72;  Min-su  31:10 — 12  (Ila  —  bamboo 
plant,  Ilia,  325A  +) ;  Ibid..  47 :37— 40  (lb,  Ila,  IIIc,  IVa,  Va,  c) ; 
Ibid.,  51 :48 — 49  (Ic,  lie,  Ilia,  IVc,  Va  —  pretends  madness) ; 
MTK ,  pp.  55 — 58  (la,  lid,  IVb,  Va);  Shan  hua,  Sept.  1958,  pp. 
32 — 34  (la,  lid,  IIIc,  IVb,  Va)  =  KCMC,  pp.  104 — 108;  Sung 
Che  (2),  pp.  39 — 41  (la,  I  Id,  IVa);  Wu  Tsao-t’ing  (2),  pp.  76 — 79 
(lb,  Ila1,  Hid,  IVb,  Vc). 

592A*  The  Musician  and  the  Dragon  King. 

I.  The  Musician.  Three  brothers  leave  home  to  learn  trades.  The 
two  older  brothers  return  with  useful  skills,  but  the  youngest  loves 
only  to  play  (a1)  the  flute  (a2)  the  two-stringed  violin  (a3)  the  trum¬ 
pet,  or  (a4)  he  can  only  sing  operatic  arias.  The  angry  father  disin¬ 
herits  him,  (b)  and  he  goes  to  the  beach  with  the  intention  of  jumping 
into  the  sea.  Or,  alternate  beginnings:  (c)  The  skilled  flute-player 
is  compelled  to  leave  home  by  his  older  brother  and  sister-in-law. 
(d)  The  hero  is  an  impoverished  musician,  (e)  The  hero  has  acquired 
a  magic  object,  which  produces  beautiful  music. 

II.  The  Music-Loving  Dragon.  When  the  unhappy  youth  plays 
music  by  the  seashore,  his  music  (a)  pleases  and  moves  the  dragon 
king  to  such  an  extent  that  the  dragon  invites  him  to  perform  in 
the  lattei  s  underwater  palace,  (b)  He  asks  the  youth  to  stay  on  and 
teach  him  music,  (c)  He  offers  to  buy  the  youth’s  flute,  (d)  The 
dragon  princess  falls  in  love  with  the  hero. 

III.  Reward.  As  a  result,  the  youth  (a)  obtains  a  gift  that  can 
fulfill  ad  wishes  (or  other  treasures)  (b)  marries  the  dragon  princess. 
He  returns  to  earth  a  happy  and  rich  man. 
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IV.  Evil  Man  Punished,  (a)  The  older  brothers  are  disgraced 
publicly  in  spite  of  their  cunning,  (b)  The  hero  saves  his  older 
brothers  from  danger  and  thus  receives  their  sincere  apologies, 
(c)  A  neighbor,  a  king,  etc.,  borrows,  or  exchanges  all  his  properties 
with  the  hero  for  the  wish-fulfilling  object  but  it  will  not  work  for 
another  master,  (d)  The  magic  object  or  the  dragon  princess  leaves 
after  three  years  when  the  hero  is  no  longer  destined  to  enjoy  such 
good  luck. 

A  hsiu  wang,  pp.  1 — 9  (la1,  Ila,  b,  Ilia,  IVa);  CTT  3.8:1624 — 
1628  (la1,  b,  Ila,  d,  Ilia,  IVc) ;  Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  221  — 
235  (la1,  d,  lib,  d,  Illb);  Ch’en  Shih-chun,  pp.  20—27  (la2,  lib, 
Ilia,  IVd) ;  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  374—376  (la4  —  a  girl,  lid  —  she 
helps  her,  Ilia  —  gets  a  golden  key  to  release  water)  =  YNK, 
pp.  75—77;  Chou  Chi,  pp.  427—430  (Ic,  lid,  +  592AX*);  Feng 
Meng-lung  (3),  pp.  504 — 510  (IVd,  555*  +) ;  Graham,  pp.  166 — 
167  (la4,  c  —  orphan,  Ila,  Ilia);  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (13),  pp.  20 — 30 
(la,  lib,  Illb,  +  970A) ;  Hu  K’ai-yu,  pp.  31—41  (la1,  c,  lib,  d, 
Illb,  IVb) ;  Huang  Hua  (1),  pp.  70—76  (Ie,  Ila,  Ilia,  IVc,  613  + 
326E*  +);  Li  Hao,  pp.  29 — 32  (lb,  Ilia,  b,  IVc);  Li  Hsing-hua, 
pp.  103—112  (Ie,  Ila,  d,  Ilia,  IVc,  d,  326E*  +  +  480)  =  Sung 
Che  (8),  II,  65 — 78;  Li  Shu-jen,  pp.  22 — 29  (Ic,  a4,  Ila,  Ilia, 
+  560)  =  Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  324 — 330;  Lin  Lan  (12),  pp. 
68—77  (la4,  Ila,  Ilia,  +  560);  Lin  Lan  (14),  pp.  21—23  (la1, 
b,  Ila,  Ilia,  b,  IVc);  Lin  Lan  (15),  pp.  63—67  (Id,  a1,  Ila,  Ilia, 
b,  IVc);  Ibid.,  pp.  89 — 106  (la1,  lie,  Ilia,  IVa);  Lin  Lan  (36), 
pp.  77—82  (la1,  c,  Ila,  Illb,  +  465AX) ;  Lin  Lan  (37),  pp.  67—69 
(Id,  a2,  lib,  Ilia,  IVc);  Ling  and  Jui,  pp.  277 — 279  (Id,  a1,  Ila, 
Ilia,  b,  +  408);  Ibid.,  pp.  279—286  (la3,  lib,  Ilia,  b,  IVd,  + 
465AX);  MCWH,  Oct.  1958,  pp.  82—87  (la1,  Illb,  +  277*  +  329 
+  313AX)  =  Wen-i  shih-chi,  Apr.  1959,  pp.  24—25  =  Sung  Che 
(8),  II,  112—119  =  YNK,  pp.  288—297;  MCWH,  Apr.  1961, 
pp.  15—17  (Id,  a1,  Ila,  Ilia)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  536—537  = 
Seven  Sisters,  pp.  118—121;  Min-chien  1.12:56 — 58  (Id,  a1,  Ila, 
Ilia,  461  +  +  555B) ;  Ibid.,  2.3:59—63  (Ie,  lie,  Ilia,  613  + 
326E*  +);  Nagishkin,  pp.  1  —  18  (la1,  Ila,  Ilia  —  gets  fish)  = 
Sung  Che  (1),  pp.  83—101;  SNWI,  Apr.  1958,  pp.  65—70  (Id,  a1, 
lib,  Ilia,  b,  +  3 1 3 A) ;  Shelton,  F.,  pp.  33 — 38  (la2,  +  738*  + 
555*,  +  465C) ;  Sun  Chia-hrin,  pp.  149 — 159  (la4,  Ila,  Ilia,  IVc, 
d);  Tso-p’in,  July  1959,  p.  15  (Id,  Ila,  Ilia)  =  Wen-i  shih-chi, 
Dec.  1959,  p.  12;  Wang  Yii  (2),  pp.  16—28  (la2,  Illb,  +  738* 
+  408  +  465 A). 

592AX*  The  Magic  Object  that  Dries  up  (Boils)  the  Sea. 

I.  The  Magic  Object.  It  is  a  magic  (a)  coin  (b)  piglet  that  will  not 
grow  any  larger  (c)  piece  of  rock  (d)  pebbles  (e)  gourd  (f)  box 
(f1)  branch  from  a  tree  (f2)  whip  (f3)  roll  of  paper,  (g)  The  owner 
does  not  know  its  magic  property  until  a  merchant  offers  a  high  price 
for  it  or  an  old  man  informs  him  about  it.  Or  (h)  no  magic  object 
involved.  The  hero  simply  threatens  to  scoop  up  all  sea  water. 
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II.  Threat  to  the  Dragon  King.  With  the  magic  object,  the  hero  travels 
to  the  seashore  (a)  setting  the  object  on  the  beach,  and/or  bowing  to 
it  repeatedly  (b1)  putting  the  object  in  the  sea,  or  (b2)  operating  it 
in  a  ship  to  boil  the  sea  water,  (c)  He  just  puts  the  piglet  in  a  pot 
by  the  sea  and  boils  it.  As  a  result,  the  sea  recedes  and  is  drying 
up.  The  threatened  dragon  king  invites  the  hero  to  his  palace  and 
allows  him  to  choose  anything  he  pleases,  (d)  The  hero  simply 
asks  the  king  for  a  gift  and  his  wish  is  granted. 

III.  =  592A*  Ilia,  b.  Usually,  the  spirit  that  carries  him  to  the 
dragon  palace  tells  him  what  to  choose. 

IV.  =  592A*  IVc,  d. 

Cheng  Ku-sheng,  pp.  144 — 147  (Ic,  Ila  —  rubs  object,  d,  Illb, 
+  408  +  465AX);  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  106—112  (If2,  lib1,  Illb  — 
makes  dragon  princess  marry  emperor,  888C*  +  );  Chou  Chi,  pp. 
427 — 430  (la,  lib2,  Illb,  592A*  +);  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2), 
pp.  181 — 1 82  (Ic,  lib1,  Ilia,  b,  +  408);  Folklore  Studies  5:223 — 
228  (Id,  lib1,  Illb);  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (13),  pp.  1  — 19  (If,  lib1  — 
defeats  the  dragon  king,  408  +  465A  +);  Li  Hao,  pp.  39 — 40 
(Ia>  g;  Hb2);  Lin  Lan  (15),  119 — 122  (Ic,  Ila  —  scrapes  it,  d, 
Illb,  IVd) ;  Lin  Lan  (27),  pp.  11—21  (Illb,  If3,  lib1,  Ilia,  IVc); 
Lin  Lan  (33),  pp.  54—59  (lb,  g,  lie,  Ilia,  IVc);  Lin  Lan  (37), 
pp.  82 — 96  (If1,  lib1,  Ilia,  923B  +  ) ;  Liu  Shih-sheng,  pp.  51- — 58  (Ia, 
g,  lib1,  d,  Illb,  +  465C) ;  MCWH ,  Dec.  1961,  pp.  47—52  (Ie, 
g,  lib1,  Illb,  +  465A) ;  MTK,  pp.  132—135  (Ic,  lib1,  Ilia,  b, 
+  465A) ;  MWH,  III,  60—66  (If,  Ilia,  461  +  +  555B) ;  MWH , 
V,  50—54  (Ic,  lib1,  Ilia,  IVc);  Min-chien  1.5:101—104  (Ic,  Ila, 
Ilia,  b);  Ibid.,  1.7:96—100  (Ia,  lib2,  IVd);  Ibid.,  1.7:102—105 
(Ia,  lib1,  Ilia,  b,  IVc);  Ibid.,  2.7:18 — 22  (Ia  — -  two  coins,  lib1, 
Ilia,  b,  IVc);  Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp.  101—106  (Ic,  g,  lid,  Illb  + 
408  +  465A) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  107—119  (lb,  e,  lie,  Illb,  +  408  + 
465A) ;  Sun  Chien-ping,  pp.  37—47  (Ic,  g,  lib1,  Illb,  +  465A) ;, 
TTTS,  pp.  202—204  (lb  —  magic  worm,  lib2,  Illb);  Tsang 
Chin-shu,  pp.  1703  1715  (Ia,  lie,  Illb);  Tung  and  Chiang  (1), 

pp.  137  141  (Id,  g,  lib1,  d,  Illb,  -f-  465A)  =  Hsiao  Kan-niu 

(9),  pp.  10 — 20  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (5),  pp.  124 — 129. 

The  Gifts  of  the  Dwarfs. 

MCWH,  Oct.  1958,  pp.  76 — 81  (magic  salve  from  spirits  at  sea, 
+  875F  +  531  +  551). 


The  Three  Snake-Leaves.  II  only. 

II.  (a  )  He  sees  one  snake  healing  and  sometimes  reviving  another 
with  leaves  (herb),  (c)  He  uses  such  leaves  (herb)  on  animals  and 
discovers  their  miraculous  effect,  (d)  He  uses  the  same  leaves  (herb) 
to  cure  people  (d1)  and  soon  becomes  a  famous  doctor,  (e)  He  uses 
^  ^an  but  kllls  him’  and  sometimes  has  to  flee  for  his  life 

/TTCnerV^Pp-  74~ 76  (Ha1,  d,  d1);  Chiang  Yii-ching  (1),  p.  11 
(Ha);  FTC  V,  66—  79  (lie,  d,  +  566);  HWTS,  II,  1533  (Ila — 

!  (33)’  PP‘  4~~6  (IIal>  e  “  kiUs  himself); 

AdCWdd,  Nov.  1956,  pp.  3-7  (Ila1,  d,  d1) ;  MCWH ,  Nov.  1959 
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pp.  47—54  (Ila1,  c,  d,  d1,  +  554)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  405—412; 
MCWH  Apr.  1961,  pp.  30 — 34  (Ila,  d,  d1,  465A  +)  =  Chia  and 
Sun,  II,  541—544;  MCWH,  Aug.  1963,  pp.  63—69  (Ila,  301B  +  ); 
PHTH ,  p.  2886  (Ila1,  e) ;  Shuo  Mu,  p.  796  (Ila1,  e) ;  TPKC  408:1 140 
(Ila1,  d);  Ibid.,  (lie,  d) ;  TPTL  742:3422  (Ila1,  d)  =  Shuo  Mu, 
p.  70;  Yuan  Mei,  21  :Ib-2  (Ila1,  d,  e) ;  TMW,  pp.  86—89  (Ila,  c, 
d,  d1). 

613  The  Two  Travelers  (Truth  and  Falsehood) . 

I.  (e)  He  is  robbed  and  pushed  into  a  ravine,  (f)  He  escapes  the 
plot  of  his  companion  to  a  deserted  place  (building)  or  climbs  up  a 
tree,  (g)  He  gives  all  his  merchandise  to  the  other  traveler  but 
earns  no  gratitude,  (h)  Younger  brother  flees  to,  or  is  deserted  by 
his  older  brother  in,  the  wild. 

III.  (f)  He  is  given  a  treasure  by  god.  (g)  He  finds  fertile  land  and 
cultivates  it.  (h)  He  exorcises  a  ghost  from  a  haunted  room  (cf. 
326E*). 

Chang  Jen-ta,  pp.  1 — 4  (If —  falls  upon  a  tree,  lib,  Illb,  c,  e,  IV) ; 
Ch’en  Shih-chiin,  pp.  141  — 145  (Ie,  IV,  +  301F);  Cheng  Ku-sheng, 
pp.  91 — 95  (If,  IIb>,  Ille,  b  —  lady,  b  —  prince,  IV);  Chiang 
Hsiao-mei,  IIA,  26—29  (Ih,  lib,  IV,  +  613A);  Ibid.,  IIIB,  25—31 
(If,  Ila,  Ille,  IV,  +  676) ;  Ch’u  Mu,  pp.  33—36  (Ila,  Illg,  613A  +) ; 
Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  103 — 105  (Ig,  Ila,  1 1 1  b ,  c,  IV) ;  Graham, 
p.  208  (Ie,  f,  lib,  IIIc,  b,  IV);  Ibid.,  pp.  254—255  (lib,  Illb  — 
a  boy  and  a  king,  676  +  +  554);  Ibid.,  pp.  277 — 278  (Ie,  Ila, 
Illb,  c);  HNC,  pp.  153—160  (IV,  301F  +);  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (4), 
pp.  83 — 95  (lb,  1 1  b.  Ilia,  b,  c,  IV);  Hsu  Chin,  pp.  1 — 6  (Ih,  Ila, 

lllb,  e,  IV,  +  613A);  Huang  Hua  (1),  pp.  70 — 76  (Ie,  +  326E* 
-f-  592A*);  Hung  Sang-shen,  pp.  81 — 84  (Ie,  lib,  Illb,  e,  IV);  KHC, 

р.  100  (Id,  lib,  Ilia,  b,  e,  IV);  Ko  Ch’en,  pp.  29—36  (Ie,  Ila, 

lllc,  b,  e,  IV);  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  156 — 163  (Ih,  Ila,  Illb, 
+  613A) ;  Fin  Fan  (2),  pp.  11 — 43  (lib  —  gets  secret  from  thieving 
fox,  Illb);  Ibid.,  pp.  83—95  (If,  Ila,  IIIc,  e,  +  613A);  Fin  Fan 
(15),  pp.  23—27  (If,  Illf,  IV);  Ibid,  pp.  75—77  (Ih,  IV,  +  613A); 
Ibid.,  pp.  77—81  (Ih,  +  613A) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  81—85  (Ih,  f,  Ila, 
Ille,  b,  IV);  Fin  Fan  (16),  pp.  18—22  (Ila,  Illb,  IV,  613A  +); 
Fin  Fan  (27),  pp.  22—31  (Ih,  lib,  Ille,  b) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  64—69 
(Ih,  Ila,  Illf,  IV);  Fin  Fan  (32),  pp.  82—109  (If,  lib,  Ille,  c, 
IV,  503E  +  +  1641);  Fing  and  Jui,  pp.  319—324  (Ie,  lib,  Ille, 

с,  b,  IV,  301F  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  331—333  (Ie,  +  613A);  Fiu  Ssu- 

p’ing,  pp.  27 — 34  (Ie,  lib  — -  a  magic  bird,  Illb);  MCWH,  June 
1956,  pp.  35—42  (Ie,  lie,  Illb,  e,  c,  301  +);  MCWH,  Feb.  1957, 
pp.  58—66  (Ila,  Illb,  555B  +  +  516B)  =  Sung  Che  (5),  pp. 
9 — 21  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  175—185  —  Tung  and  Chiang 
(7),  pp.  47—59;  MCWH,  Jan.  1958,  pp.  65—72  (Ie,  f,  lib,  Ille,  b, 
IV)  =  Fi  Hsing-hua,  pp.  94 — 102  =  Sung  Che  (8),  II,  53  64  — 

YNK,  pp.  95—103;  MCWH,  Feb.  1962,  pp.  47—50  (Ie,  Illf,  554  +) ; 
Min-chien  1.2:72—80  (Ih,  lib,  Illb,  IV)  =  Fou  and  Ch’en,  pp. 
15- — 20;  Min-chien  1.4:47 — 51  (lb,  Ila,  Ilia,  e,  IV);  Ibid.,  1.8: 
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103—109  (lib,  326E*  +  );  Ibid.,  2.3:59— 63  (Ie,  +  326E*  + 
592 A* ) ; Min-su 64 :48 — 50  (Id,  lib,  Ilia,  b,  e,  IV);  Ibid.,  104:  18—20 
(lb,  lib,  IIIc,  e,  b,  IV);  Ibid.  107:7—9  (If,  lib,  IHe,  b,  a  - 
cures  other  illnesses);  PWH,  pp.  209 — 210  (Ie,  lib,  Ille,  b,  c,  IV); 
Pien-chiang  wen-i,  Oct.  1956,  pp.  74 — 76  (Ie,  Ila,  Illb,  c,  h,  IV); 
Shan-hua,  May  1957,  pp.  52 — 55  (Ie,  f  —  to  an  attic,  lib,  Ille, 

c,  IV)  =  A  hsiu  wang,  pp.  46 — 56;  Shao-nien  19.11:17 — 28  (lb, 
lib,  Illb,  c,  d,  IV);  Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp.  120—123  (Ila,  1 1  lb) ; 
Ibid.,  pp.  124 — 133  (Ila,  Illb,  c  —  makes  stone  figurine  drop 
gold  and  silver,  465A  +);  Tso-p'in,  Mar.  1956,  pp.  99 — -102  (Ih, 
IV,  613A  +);  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  49 — 54  (lb,  lib,  Ilia,  b, 

d,  IVa,  b,  V);  Wang  T’ung-chao,  pp.  76 — 80  (Ih,  lib,  +  613A); 
Ibid.,  pp.  83 — 89  (lb,  lib,  Ilia,  b,  d,  IV);  Yen  Ta-ch’un,  pp. 
3—4  (Ih,  lib,  Illb,  IV) ;  TNK,  pp.  380—383  (Ie,  lib,  Illb,  c,  e,  IV). 


613A  The  Treacherous  Brother  (Companion)  and  the  Providing  Object. 


I.  The  Silkworm  King.  A  treacherous  brother,  or  B,  seizes  all  the 
family  property  and  the  honest  brother,  or  A,  has  only  a  small  piece 
of  land  for  farming.  A  asks  B  for  silkworm  seeds,  but  is  given  only 
steamed  seeds.  From  these,  a  giant  cow-sized  silkworm  grows. 
B  kills  the  magic  silkworm,  but  all  the  silkworms  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  fly  to  A’s  house  to  mourn  the  death  of  their  king. 

II.  The  Lone  Ear  of  Grain.  (Cf.  555A).  B  gives  A  roasted  grain 
seeds.  From  them,  there  comes  only  one  (sometimes  more)  giant 
(a)  ear  of  grain  (b)  melon  (c)  cotton  (c1)  other  plants.  A  watches 
his  lone  product  closely,  but  it  is  still  carried  off  by  a  bird  (or  group 
of  monkeys).  A  follows  the  bird  until  it  disappears  in  (d)  a  wild, 
rocky  place  (e)  a  deserted  temple  (f)  a  cave.  Or,  (g)  he  is  directed 
to  a  mountain,  etc.,  by  a  spirit  (god).  Or,  (h)  he  lies  in  a  sack  while 
waiting  for  his  raiders  but  falls  asleep  (or  appears  to  be  so)  and 
is  carried  to  their  abode  because  he  is  mistaken  for  a  big  melon, 
or  (h1)  because  he  is  covered  with  mud,  etc. 

IH.  The  Providing  Treasure.  At  night,  A  sees  a  group  of  (a)  children 
(b  )  deities  (b2)  demons  (c)  monkeys  (c1)  other  beasts  playing.  They 
provide  themselves  with  food,  etc.,  by  means  of  a  magic  object,  which 
A  either  steals  or  carries  home  because  thev  have  form-u-  it  tWP 


scales  (h)  He  finds  much  gold  and  silver  in  the  cave  and  carries 
them  back. 

IV.  Evil  Man's  Misadventure.  When  B  learns  ahrmt  rt^ 
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(d)  The  animals  throw  him  into  a  ravine,  river,  etc.  (d1)  He  laughs 
and  is  thus  discovered  as  a  man  and  killed,  (e)  He  wants  too  much 
gold  and  is  buried  under  it.  (f)  He  is  killed  by  the  spirits  (cf.  613). 

Chang  Jen-ta,  pp.  8 — 12  (IIIc,  f,  IVd  - —  cellar,  c) ;  Chao  Ching- 
shen  (3),  pp.  146—151  (Ilg,  Illb2,  g,  IVf)  —  Ibid.,  pp.  200—209 
(Ila,  f,  Illb1,  f1,  IVa)  =  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (12),  pp.  32 — 46  =  T’an 
shao-shih  (2),  pp.  1 — 10;  Cheng  Kang,  pp.  1 — 10  (IVa,  301A  +  ); 
Cheng  Ku-sheng,  pp.  90 — 91  (Ila,  e,  Illb1,  g1,  IVf);  Ibid.,  pp. 
100—102  (He,  Illb1,  g2,  IVf);  Cheng  Wen  (4),  pp.  32—37  (I); 
Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IIA,  26 — 29  (IIIc1,  f1,  613  +);  Ch’iu  Yii-lin, 
I,  87—89  (Ilh1,  IIIc,  h,  IVd1);  Chu  Ch’in-ch’in,  pp.  5—7  (lib, 
h,  IIIc,  h,  IVd);  Ch’u  Mu,  pp.  33—36  (Ila,  e,  +  613);  Chuang 
Hsueh-pen  (2),  p.  23  (Ilg,  Illb2,  d2,  IVb) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  122—123 
(lib,  h,  Illb2,  d1,  IVf);  Eberhard  (2),  pp.  197—198  (lib,  h,  Illb, 
h,  IVb);  FNT  7.1:108—109  (Ila,  d,  Illb1,  e1,  IVf);  Fielde,  pp. 
27—29  (Ilh,  IIIc,  h,  IVf);  Graham,  pp.  238—239  (Ila,  g,  e,  Illb1, 
g  —  a  tablet,  IVf);  Ibid.,  pp.  244 — 245  (Ila,  e,  Illg);  Han  and 
Mo,  pp.  29—38  (Ih1,  lie,  e1,  400A  +  313AX  +) ;  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (3), 
pp.  44 — 51  (Ilg,  Illb2,  g) ;  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (4),  pp.  46 — 52  (Illb1, 
d2,  Ilh,  IVd,  +  676) ;  Hsu  Chin,  pp.  1—6  (Illb2,  g1,  613  +) ; 
Ibid.,  pp.  54 — 60  (Ille  —  gift  of  ghost,  IVc);  I  feng  4.1:57  (IIIc1, 
e,  IVf);  I  Yen,  pp.  21—29  (Illb1,  f,  IVa,  503E  +);  Ko  Ch’en, 
pp.  13—24  (Ilh1,  IIIc,  e,  400  +  313AX  +)  =  Chao  Ching-shen 
(3),  pp.  210 — 219;  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  156 — 163  (IVa,  b1,  613  +) ; 
Lin  Lan  (2),  pp.  83—95  (Illb1,  g,  IVa,  b,  f,  613  +);  Lin  Lan 
(14),  pp.  34 — -37  (lib,  h,  IIIc,  h,  IVd);  Lin  Lan  (15),  pp.  75— 
77  (Illf1,  613  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  77—81  (Illb1,  f1,  IVa,  b,  613  +); 
Lin  Lan  (16),  pp.  18 — 22  (Ha,  d,  IVf,  613  +) ;  Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  71 — 
74  (lie,  e,  Illb1,  f1,  IVa);  Lin  Lan  (27),  pp.  41—46  (Ilg,  IIIc,  h, 
+  575);  Lin  Lan  (37),  pp.  40—44  (IVa,  b1,  555B  +);  Ling  and 
Jui,  pp.  313—315  (lib,  h,  Illh,  IVd,  503E  +) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  331 — 
333  (IIIc1,  g1,  IVa,  b.  613  +);  Liu  Hsueh-sung  (3),  pp.  53—58 
(Ilh,  IIIc,  h,  IVd);  MCWH,  Jan.  1956,  pp.  38—42  (lb,  Ilh,  Hid, 
503E  +)  =  FTC,  I,  107—116  =  Sung  Che  (4),  pp.  9—18;  MCWH, 
Sept.  1956,  pp.  46 — 50  (Ilh1,  IIIc,  e,  IVa,  b)  =  FTC,  II,  70  77; 
MWH,  VI,  63—64  (I);  Min-chien  1.9:51—54  (IIIc,  f1,  IVf);  Ibid., 
2.6:20—21  (He1,  h,  IIIc,  h,  IVf);  PWH,  p.  176  (Ila,  Ille,  IVa); 
Shen  Wen-hua  (4),  pp.  21 — 23  (He,  Illh,  IV,  510A  +)>  Sun 
Chia-hsin,  pp.  160 — 170  (Ila,  Illb2,  e,  IVc,  +  503E) ;  Ssu-ch  uan 
wen-hsueh,  June  1963,  pp.  49 — 53  (Ilh,  IIIc,  h,  +  122F  +  121 
-f-  162*)  =  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (1),  pp.  22 — 31;  TPKC  481:1300 
(I,  Ila,  d,  Ilia,  d,  IVa)  =  Chiang  Yu-ching  (2),  p.  85  =  Lii  Po- 
yu,  III,  8 — 17;  T’an  Shao-shih  (1),  pp.  94—98  (Ilh,  IIIc,  h, 
IVd,  503E  +);  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  46 — 48  (lib  — -  seeds 
from  holy  man,  d,  IIIc,  h,  IV);  Tso-p'in,  Mar.  1956,  pp.  99—102 
(IIIc,  d,  +  613);  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  41—44  (Ila,  f,  IIIc  , 
f  IVa)  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (2),  pp.  19—25  —  Tung  and  Chiang 
(6)  pp.  74 — 77;  Tung  and  Chiang  (6),  pp.  29—37  (lib,  h,  IIIc1, 
g1,  ’iVe)  =  Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  83 — 91  =  Sung  Che  (5), 
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pp.  97—106  =  Ta  Tung-kua ,  pp.  20—30;  Tung  Liu,  pp.  12—16 
(lib,  h,  Illb2,  h,  IV d) ;  Wang  T’ung-chao,  pp.  76—80  (IHg1, 
IVa,  b1,  613  +  );  Wei  Yueh-lu,  I,  1—6  (He,  Illb1,  f,  IVa,  b) ; 
Wu  Chen,  pp.  12—15  (Ilg  —  free  adaptation);  Wu  Ch’i-yen, 
pp.  13 — 17  (IIIc,  d,  IVf)  =  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (3),  pp.  51 — 57;  Wu 
Ch’i-yen,  pp.  32—35  (IIIc,  g1,  IVa,  b1) ;  Yen  Ta-ch’un,  pp.  91—93 
(lib  —  peaches,  f,  Illh,  IVf). 

650AJL  The  Man  of  Supernatural  Strength.  Part  V  usually  has  a  king  for  villain. 

I.  (e1)  His  name  suggests  supernatural  origin  (son  of  thunder, 
etc.),  (f1)  He  gets  his  strength  by  drinking  from  a  magic  fountain. 
(g1)  He  practices  his  strength  by  other  superhuman  exercises. 

II.  (e1)  He  seeks  adventures  in  war.  (e2)  He  seeks  his  enemy 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  (f)  He  frightens  his  enemy  by 
throwing  a  water  buffalo  up  and  down  with  his  hands,  (g)  His 
arrow  can  pierce  nine  boulders  and  his  sword  can  fell  nine  huge 
trees. 

V.  (c)  He  tames  a  tiger  or  kills  it  like  a  cat.  (d)  He  overcomes 
a  python  (demon)  (e)  bull  (e1)  others  (f)  mad  camels,  (g)  He  under¬ 
takes  to  win  a  demon  princess  for  the  king. 

Ch’en  Shih-chun,  pp.  58 — 66  (Ig1,  Vc  —  lion,  g,  +  513)  = 
FTC,  V,  28—45;  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  518—522  (Ie1,  f1  —  three 
heroes,  Ilf,  Vc) ;  HJVC,  pp.  200—205  (Ie1,  f1,  Ilf,  Vc) ;  HNC,  pp. 
268 — 272  (Ie1,  g1,  Ila,  e,  Vc,  e1,  +  930)  =  Hsin-miao,  Apr.  1958, 
pp.  50—52;  MCWH,  June  1956,  pp.  21—26  (Ie1,  Vd,  +  301  + 
531)  =  FTC,  III,  121—132  =  Ma-Pou  cKin,  p.  1—11;  MCWH, 
Sept.  1956,  pp.  3—26  (Vb,  30 IB  +  +  302)  =  Chia  and  Sun, 
I,  310—335  =  Sung  Che  (6),  pp.  65—96;  MWCH ,  Dec.  1958, 
pp.  40—44  (Ila,  Vc,  301B  +)  =  FTC,  V,  46—57  =  MKK,  pp. 
42 — 47;  MCWH,  June  1961,  pp.  58 — 63  (Ila,  Vc,  IV  —  carrying 
weight,  +  301B) ;  MCWH,  Dec.  1963,  pp.  41—72  (IV,  F615, 
H931,  F615.2.3,  Vd,  e,  +  314);  MKK,  pp.  48—53  (Ig1,  Ve,  f)  = 
Chia  and  Sun,  I,  191  —  1 96  =  Ma-t’ou  ch’in,  pp.  12 — 18;  Shuo-k’u, 
p.  309  (Vc,  d  — ■  dragon);  Sung  Che  (2),  pp.  46 — 50  (Ie1,  f1,  Ilf, 
Vc);  Wang  Yao  (2),  pp.  150—174  (IV  —  H931  only,  513C  +) ; 
Yen  Ta-ch’un,  pp.  64 — 66  (Ig1,  Ila). 

650B^  The  Quest  for  a  Strong  Companion. 

Huang  Hua  (2),  pp.  17 — -18  (strong  man  taught  lesson  by  old 
man);  KTT ,  pp.  58 — 60  =  Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  181 — 183. 

653  The  Four  Skillful  Brothers.  The  brothers  do  not  always  number 
four. 

I.  (b)  Each  has  a  unique  talent. 

II.  (b)  Each  contributes  in  a  unique  way  to  her  rescue. 

III.  (d)  They  are  rewarded,  but  not  with  half  a  kingdom. 

Graham,  pp.  214—215  (la  b,  lib,  Hid,  653A  +);  MCWH, 

Dec.  1962,  pp.  3—10  (la,  lib,  Hid);  Shelton,  A.,  pp.  172—177 
(lb,  lib,  IIIc,  516B  +  575  +  );  Wang  Hsieh,  pp.  42 — -51  (Ila,  b, 
Ilia,  c  — •  will  marry  killer  ol  her  demon  kidnapper) ;  Wang  Yao 
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653A 

653B 

654 

654* 


655 

670 

671 


(1) j  PP-  ?  12  (Ila,  b,  Ilia,  516B  +  575  +) ;  Wang  T’ung-chao, 

pp.  16—20  (la,  +  935). 

The  Rarest  Thing  in  the  World. 

Graham,  pp.  214  215  (magic  powers:  knowing  animal  language, 

tlymg  m  air,  physician  who  cures  all  people,  +  653);  MCWH , 
July  1959,  pp.  25  33  (magic  objects:  magic  mirror,  flying  carpet, 

and  water  of  life,  507A  +)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  243—252. 

The  Suitors  Restore  the  Maiden  to  Life. 

Jarring,  II,  61 — 64  (la  —  finds  her,  b  —  carries  others  there, 
c,  II). 

The  Three  Brothers. 

Tung  and  Chiang  (5),  pp.  80—89  (F660.1,  F664.1,  F666,  F661). 

The  Smart  Brothers.  Professions  learned:  (a)  hunting  (b)  breeding 
bees  (c)  making  barrels  (d)  selling  candies  (e)  manuring  farms 
(f)  weeping  (g)  playing  music,  and  (h)  useless  phrases.  When  A 
kills  father  accidentally  because  of  B’s  bees,  the  younger  one  tries 
to  revive  him  in  vain  with  manure,  etc.  (Cf.  type  1586). 

Graham,  p.  206  (a,  f,  g) ;  Min-chien  1.4:65—68  (a,  c,  e,  +  1586); 
Lin  Lan  (8),  pp.  99 — 101  (b,  a)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  363 — 366; 
Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  127 — 129  (b,  a,  c,  d,  e) ;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard, 
pp.  221—222  (h). 

The  Wise  Brothers. 

Chia  and  Sun,  II,  478 — 485  ( J 1 66 1.1.2,  304  +);  Huang  Hua 

(2) ,  PP-  87 — 90  (J  1 66 1.1);  Kuan  Te-tung,  pp.  49 — 68  (F647.5.1, 
J 1 66 1.1.1,  +  916);  T’ien-shan,  Aug.  1958,  pp.  7 — 8  (J1661.1,  J1661.2, 
922  +). 

The  Animal  Languages. 

CWT,  II,  88 — 90  (II,  III)  (This  text  is  not  specified  as,  but 
may  be,  a  translation). 

The  Three  Languages.  The  man  learns  animal  languages  through 
the  help  of  a  deity. 

Ch’en  Shih-chim,  pp.  14 — 19  (cures  a  sick  prince  and  a  king, 
and  gets  half  of  the  kingdom);  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  21 — 22 
(cures  princess  and  becomes  rich);  PHT,  p.  2276  (ant  language 
only,  discovers  buried  treasure). 


672D  The  Stone  of  the  Snake,  (a)  only.  The  hunger-killing  object  is  some¬ 
times  the  crystallized  saliva  of  dragons. 

Chiang  Yu-ching  (1),  p.  63;  Hsi  Chou  Sheng,  p.  203;  Lung  hua, 
June  1957,  pp.  15 — 17;  Lung-t’u  kung-an  7:34 — 36;  TPKC  34:352; 
TPKC  459:1251;  TPKC  472:1282  =  TPTL  559:2656—2657. 


673  The  White  Serpent’s  Flesh.  The  serpent  is  usually  a  dragon  prince 
or  princess.  The  hero  learns  animal  language  usually  because 
of  the  receipt  of  a  magic  pebble. 

Hu-nan  wen-hsueh,  Sept.  1959,  pp.  12 — 13  =  HJVC,  pp.  240 — 244; 
MCWH,  June  1956,  pp.  32 — 34  (555*  +)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I, 
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200 202  =  MAX  pp.  17 — 20;  Min-chien  1.12:100 — 103  (B217.1.1 

only). 

676  Open  Sesame.  The  cave  is  sometimes  opened  with  a  magic  spell, 
but  usually  with  a  magic  melon  (cucumber,  pumpkin,  etc.),  rarely 
(a)  a  slice  used  in  cooking  or  a  fuel-stick  (b)  an  axe  (c)  a  rooster 
or  bird  (d)  a  stone  roller  or  mortar  (d1)  a  gold  key  (d2)  a  bell,  (e) 
Sometimes,  no  second  entry  is  possible  because  the  magic  key  has 
been  forgotten  and  left  in  the  cave,  or  (f)  two  persons  enter  the 
cave  when  only  one  is  allowed.  Or  (g)  it  opens  only  on  special 
occasions  to  the  very  needy.  (Cf.  types  51 1C*,  555A,  555*,  729, 
750DX 

Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  143—145  (d1) ;  Cheng  Ku-sheng, 
pp.  53 — 54  (d);  Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IIIB,  25 — 31  (613  +);  Chuang 
Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  1 — 6  (a  —  a  stake,  551**  +);  Chung  Chien- 
hsing,  pp.  43 — 46  (e) ;  Dennys,  pp.  134  135;  Graham,  pp.  254 

255  (a  —  an  herb,  e  —  no  reason  given,  +  613  +  554);  Hsiao 
Ch’ung-su  (4),  pp.  46 — 52  (613A  T)  5  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (1),  pp. 
8 — 14  (d1) ;  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (2),  pp.  24—28  (b) ;  Hsiao  Kan-niu 
(10),  pp.  23—30  (c  —  a  feather,  555A  +);  Hsiao  Ting-san,  pp. 
12—19  (d1);  Hsien  hua  erh ,  pp.  6—12  (d2,  +  51 1C*);  KSK,  pp. 
17 — 24  (c)  =  Chao  Yen-i,  pp.  9 — 17;  KSK,  pp.  115 — 118  (d) ; 
Lin  Lan  (13),  pp.  80 — 81;  Lin  Lan  (16),  pp.  31 — 34  (e,  471A  +); 
Ibid.,  pp.  108—112;  Lin  Lan  (22),  I,  23—27;  Lin  Lan  (27),  p.  52; 
Lin  Lan  (28),  pp.  7—9  (a,  e) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  13—15  (a,  e) ;  Liu  Hsueh- 
sung  (1),  pp.  67 — 70;  Lu  Su,  pp.  15 — -18  (e) ;  MCWH,  July,  1956, 
pp.  43 — 52  (d,  461  +)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  151 — 161;  MCWH, 
July  1956,  pp.  58—62  (d) ;  MCWH,  Oct.  1959,  pp.  78—79;  MCWH, 
Feb.  1961,  pp.  92—95  (d) ;  MWH,  VI,  69—71;  Min-chien  1.8: 
63—64  (e);  Ibid.  1.10:85 — 86  (+  565)  =  Yang  Ching-chih,  pp. 
60—61;  NTW,  pp.  186—187;  Shan-hua ,  Sept.  1957,  pp.  59—61; 
Ibid.,  Sept.  1958,  p.  34  =  KCMC,  pp.  108 — 109;  Su  Fang-kuei,  pp. 
76 — 82  (f) ;  Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp.  51 — 53  (e) ;  Sung  Che  (2),  pp. 
51 — 54  (a);  TPKC  232:755  (a  —  sword,  cannot  open  cave  because 
it  has  been  used  before);  TPKC  400:1120  (a  — •  and  other  tools 
too,  e) ;  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  58 — 65  (a  —  stalk  of  millet, 
555  +)  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (6),  pp.  120 — 128;  Tzu  Yu,  pp.  31  — 
35;  Ibid.,  pp.  51 — 65  (d,  e). 

678  The  King  Transfers  his  Soul  to  a  Parrot. 

Wang  Yao  (1),  pp.  62 — 64  (Vizier’s  son’s  soul  in  parrot  arranges 
own  vengeance.) 

681  Tears  of  Experience  in  a  Moment,  (a)  The  dinner  (millet)  on  the  stove 
is  not  yet  done,  (b)  He  is  just  dozing  off.  (c)  His  friend  sitting  at 
dinner  with  him  has  not  yet  finished  eating,  (d)  The  tea  pot  on  the 
stove  is  just  beginning  to  boil,  (d1)  His  wife  has  not  finished  washing 
the  bowls,  (e)  He  has  just  had  a  nap.  (f)  He  has  dreamt  of  several 
of  his  prior  existences,  learned  about  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  extreme 
joy,  fear,  grief,  etc.  He  sometimes  becomes  a  religious  person. 
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Chi-yuan  Chu-jen,  3 :2b-8  (e) ;  Chiang  Y u-ching  (6),  pp.  640  643 

(e) ;  Huan-ch’u  Tao-jen,  2:20b  ff.  (a,  f) ;  Lin  Lan  (20),  pp.  137  138 

(a);  PHT,  p.  2195  (a);  PHT,  p.  2425  (b,  f,  +  1430);  PHT,  pp. 
2440—41  (f);  PHT,  pp.  3560—62  (a);  PHT,  pp.  3621—24  (d,  f) ; 
PHT,  p.  3645  (b,  f) ;  PHT,  pp.  4496—97  (e) ;  PHT ,  p.  4962  (e,  f) ; 
PHT,  pp.  5006—5008  (b) ;  PHT,  pp.  5152—53  (a);  PHT,  pp. 
6609—11  (e);  P’u  Sung-ling,  pp.  221—226  (b,  f ) ;  Shelton,  A., 
pp.  187—189  (d1);  TPKC  82 :438 — 439  (a,  f ) ;  TPKC  281:869—870 
(e,  f)  =  TTTS,  pp.  485—486;  TPKC  282:870—871  (e) ;  TPKC 
475:1287—1289  (e) ;  TTTS,  pp.  636—640  (c,  f) ;  TTTS,  pp. 
640 — 642  (a,  f ) ;  Tsang  Chin-shu,  pp.  777 — 793  (a);  Tu  Wen-lan, 
pp.  881—882  (a);  Wu  Yuan-t’ai,  p.  24  (a)  =  Lin  Lan  (20),  pp. 
139—140. 


681 A 


681B 


700 


Dream  or  Reality.  The  dream  was  so  vivid  that,  when  the  dreamer 
wakes  up,  he  wonders  whether  real  happenings  are  visions  or  vice 
versa.  (Some  versions  are  humorous). 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  150—151;  Chuang  TZu,  “Chh-wu 
lun”  =  Li  I -ting,  p.  17;  Lieh  Tzu,  pp.  59—60  (1645A  +  )  =  Hsieh 
Wei-hsin,  p.  1911  =  Li  I-ting,  pp.  52—53;  Lmg  Meng-ch  u  (2), 

pp.  416 _ 426  (happy  dreams  for  sad  life  and  vice  versa);  Lou 

Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  11—12;  Ibid.,  I,  14;  T’u  Pen-chim  (2),  p. 
2;  Ibid.,  p.  3. 


Same  Dream  for  Husband  and  Wife.  A  man,  on  his  way  home  after 
a  long  trip,  dreams  of  a  group  of  people  having  a  dinner  party. 
Among  the  diners  is  his  wife  (a)  who  is  forced  by  a  rude  man  to 
sing  for  the  group.  He  throws  bricks  at  the  revelers,  who  break 
up  and  disappear  at  once.  When  he  reaches  home,  his  wife  admits 
having  had  the  same  dream  at  the  same  time,  (b)  She  is  suffering 
headache  from  the  brickbat.  Or,  (c)  he  and  his  brother  both  dream 

at  the  same  time  of  partying  together. 

TTTS,  pp.  486-487  (a);  TTTS,  pp.  489-490  (a,  b)  =  TPKC 
381:871;  TTTS,  p.  491  (a);  TTTS,  p.  491  (c) ;  Tu  Wen-lan, 
p.  996  (a);  Ibid.,  pp.  996—997  (a,  b). 


II.  (a)  He  drives  a  water  buffalo,  (b)  He  runs  away  from  his 
new  owner  and  falls  into  a  crack  (hole)  in  the  earth,  (f)  He  ,s  swall¬ 
owed  by  other  animals,  (h)  He  can  do  all  the  housework  (i)  He 
is  caught  by  a  magistrate,  etc.,  and  meant  to  be  punished  but 
always  escapes  as  he  is  too  tiny  and  toofast.  (j) 

FNT  7.6:95—98  (I,  He1,  a,  i,  b,  +  1568A*  +  ^35)  Gr; a“: a  ’ 

pp.  180—181  (Ilh,  440A  +);  KSK,  pp.  100-104  (I,  Ha  e  ,  i) 
Tin  T  an  (141  PP-  41—49  (Ilh,  +  440A) ;  Lrn  Lan  (37),  pp-  21—30 
(I  Ilh  j,  +  440A) ;  Ling  and  Jui,  pp.  265—268  (Ila,  h,  440A  +) ; 
MP IV H  Tan  1957  pp  15—18  (Ha,  h,  440A  +)  =  Chia  and 
Sun  I  577 — 580;  MCWH,  Apr.  1961,  pp.  28  30  (Ilh,  440A  +  ) 

L  Chia  and  Sun,’  II,  538-540;  MCWH  Feb.  1965  pp  119-120 
(I,  Hi);  Tien-shan,  June  1958,  pp.  28—32  (I,  Hb,  a,  h,  f,  b,  ,  ,  j), 
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Tung  and  Chiang  (5),  pp.  51 — 60  (Ilh,  i,  480F  +  301A  +  );  Tung 
and  Chiang  (6),  pp.  45—47  (I,  Ilh,  a,  i)  =  Chao  Ching-shen  (3), 
pp.  20 — 22  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  147 — 148  =  Chu  Ch’in-ch’in, 
PP-  12 — 15  =  Seven  Sisters ,  pp.  1 — 5  =  Sung  Che  (5),  pp.  54 — 57 
=  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  39 — 40. 

Princess  on  the  Pea.  A  rich  lady  cannot  fall  asleep  at  night  because 
of  some  threads  on  her  bed. 

Chung  Ching-wen  (3),  pp.  51—52  =  L'n  Lan  (1),  pp.  85—87. 

The  Phree  Golden  Sons.  In  all  the  following  versions,  the  malicious 
conspirators  are  the  other  wives  of  the  king.  The  animal  to  replace 
the  infant  is  often  a  dead  cat.  The  ch  ldren,  varied  in  number, 
may  be  saved  (lib)  by  other  people  or  an  animal. 

Ch  i-hsieh  wu-i  1  :2  (Ila,  b,  c,  IVc  —  the  son,  now  king,  locates 
his  real  mother);  Ch’un  T’ing,  pp.  1  —  18  (Ila  —  one  boy  and 
one  girl,  b,  c,  Illb  —  to  seek  a  magic  tree  and  a  girl,  d  —  boy 
gets  both,  IVa,  c) ;  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  175 — 177  (Ila 
b  Illb,  c,  d,  IVb,  c) ;  KTT ,  pp.  44^50  (Ila,  b,  c,  Illb  —  to  seek 
the  bird  of  happiness,  c,  d,  IVb,  c,  +  462)  =  Sung  Che  (7),  pp. 
192—199;  Lee  and  Radin,  pp.  69—73  (Ila  —  trick  of  a  guard); 
Lm  Lan  (37),  pp.  14 — 20  (la  —  first  wife  promises  gold,  second 
silver,  third  a  son,  Ila,  b  —  boy  fed  to  cow,  c,  IVc,  +  440)  = 
Shen  Wen-hua  (4),  pp.  64—68;  Liu  Wan-chang  (2),  pp.  20—23 
(Ila,  b,  c,  IVc);  MCIVPI,  Apr.  1961,  pp.  35 — 57  and  May  1961, 

?£,65-85JIIa’  b>  c  —  exiled,  IIIc,  b,  a,  IVc);  MCIVPI,  Dec. 
1961,  pp.  52—56  (la,  Ila,  b,  c,  Hid,  IVa,  d). 

Snow-  White. 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  11—16  (Ila,  462  +  +  881  A)  • 
Ll  an.d  Wan?,  pp.  79—86  (lb,  Ila,  +  970);  MCWH,  Mar.  1958’ 

pp.  51  77  (Ila,  462  V  +  881  A)  =  Sung  Che  (7)  dd  109 _ 147- 

MCWH  Aug.  1964,  pp.  51-56  (la,  III?-  gold  ’ring,  IVb,  ^V)  • 
Wang  Yao  (2),  pp.  43—67  (Ila,  462  +  +  881  A).  ’ 

My  Mother  Slew  Me;  My  Father  Ate  Me.  The  Juniper  Tree. 

L  (a)  httle  boy  or  girl  slain  in  different  ways. 

4330)^  S6arch  by  brother(s)  (b)  the  dead  becomes  a  bird.  (Cf. 

PP’  5,l~57  tIa’  Ha,  b,  Ilia,  IV);  Shelton,  A.,  pp.  87-88 
(la,  Ila  b);  Yuan  K’o,  pp.  271—276  (la,  Ila,  b,  Ilia,  IV  — 
stepmother  punished  but  boy  remains  a  bird). 

The^Axe  Falls  into  the  Stream.  (Cf.  Types  51 1C*,  555A,  555*,  676, 
Ch’en  Chieh,  pp.  19—23  (first  half  only);  HNC,  pp.  143—147- 

UlTs  M  $!'  V  4V4LLU  Fen*’  PP-  22-26;  Min-chL 

l.il.63  64,  Shen  Wen-hua  (4),  pp.  30 _ 33. 

The  Pmg  of  Polycrates.  A  precious  object  (not  always  a  ring)  thrown 
into  water  is  found  again  in  a  fish. 

Chiang  Yu-ching  (1),  p.  96  (a  magician  returns  a  knife  to  its 
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owner)  =  TPTL  935:4285  =  Feng  Meng-lung  (4),  4:15;  CKien- 
shao,  Apr.  1959,  p.  38;  Hsing-tzu  hsien-chih  14:76b;  Kan  Pao,  4:31 
=  TPTL  697:3241  =  TPTL  936:4290;  Kan  Pao,  4:31;  Ku  Shen 
Tzu,  p.  5;  PHT,  p.  4470;  PHTH,  p.  3992;  Shuo  k’u,  pp.  80—81; 
TPTL  936:4292:  T’ao  Tsung-i,  14:24. 


737B*  The  Lucky  Wife. 

Ch’ing  Yeh  (1),  pp.  1 — 6  (+  841A*);  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (1),  pp. 
15—22  (+  841  A*) ;  L:n  Lan  (21),  III,  97—106  (+  923B  +  841A*); 
Lin  Lan  (33),  pp.  82 — 88;  Ling  and  Jui,  pp.  259 — 265  (+  923B 
+  841  A*) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  340—341  (+  923B) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  341—347 
(+  923B) ;  PTKY  1.4:433—435  (841A*  +);  Tung  and  Chiang 
(2),  pp.  31 — 38  (+  923B  +  841A*)  =  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (9),  pp. 
58 — 65;  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp.  395 — 397. 


738* 


745A 


The  Battle  of  Serpents. 

(a)  A  man  watches  the  furious  battle  on  earth  (or  in  a  river,  if 
they  are  dragons),  (b)  The  white  (or  other  lighter  colors)  serpent 
usually  wins  in  the  end,  but  it  does  so  only  with  the  aid  of  the  man, 
who  is  either  (c)  a  hunter  or  (d)  a  soldier  or  peasant,  (e)  He  receives 
treasures  from  the  white  serpent.  He  is  also  warned  to  be  very  careful 
about  possible  vendetta  by  the  other  serpent  and  not  to  go  to  that 
wild  place  again.  He  later  forgets  the  warning,  and  loses  his  life 
to  the  dark-colored  serpent. 

Hsiao  Chung-yu  (1),  pp.  95 — 98  (a,  b,  c,  e) ;  KSK,  pp.  82  83 

(a,  b,  d);  MCWH,  Feb.  1956,  pp.  13—16  (a,  b  —  white 
serpent  loses)  —  Sung  Che  (1),  pp.  1 — 4;  MCWH,  J an.  1958,  pp. 
55_59  (la,  b)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  441—445  =  TJVK,  pp.  84—88; 
PHT,  p.  2454  (a,  b,  d,  e) ;  Shelton,  A.,  pp.  117—122  (+  555* 
+  465C) ;  Shelton,  F.,  pp.  33 — 38  (592A*  +  +  555*  +  465C) ; 
TPKC  131:544  (a,  b,  c) ;  TPKC  457:1247  (a);  Wang  Yu  (2),  pp. 
16—28  (a,  b,  e,  592A*  +  +  408  +  465A). 


The  Predestined  Treasure.  Often  the  treasure  has  the  name  of  the 
predestined  owner  inscribed  on  it,  and  the  lucky  owner  is  told 
about  it  by  god,  sometimes  in  a  dream. 

Ch’en  Ti,  pp.  70 — -71;  Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IA,  54 — 59  (923B  +); 
Ibid.,  IIB,  19—25  (923B  +  326E*  +);  Ch’ing  Yeh  (1),  pp.  65—68; 
Chou  Ch’ing-hua,  pp.  1—12  (856  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  73-80;  Eberhard 
(2)  pp.  198—199  (326E*  +);  FNT  7.2:95—96  (923B  +);  HNC, 
pp.’ 277— 282  (+  893*)  =  Sung  Che  (2),  pp.  73—79;  Hsieh  Yun- 
sheng,  III,  46 — 48;  Huang  Hua  (2),  pp.  84 — 87;  KCK,  pp-  4  5; 
Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  217—221;  Lin  Lan  (17),  pp.  5—11;  Lm  Lan 
(25)  pp.  42—49  (893*  +  326E*  +) ;  Lin  Lan  (27),  pp.  37— 40 
(326E*  +);  Lin  Lan  (28),  pp.  10—11  (326E*  +)_;  Ibid.,  pp. 
71—77  (+  893*);  Ibid.,  p.  88;  Ibid.,  pp.  SO — 91;  L  n  Lan  (29), 
pp.  79—80;  Lin  Lan  (34),  pp.  72—77  (923B  +  326E*  +);  Lin 
P’ei-lu  (3)  pp.  55—64  (326E*  +);  Liu  Wan-chang  (2),  pp.  145— 
147-  Ibid.’,  pp.  148—149;  Lou  and  Ch’en,  pp.  49—54  (923B  + 
326E*  +);  Min-chien  1.5:36 — 38  (856  +);  Ibid.,  1.9:77  80  (326E* 
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+);  Ibid.,  1.11:89—90;  Ibid.,  1.12:103—106;  Min  su  51:53—54; 
Ibid.,  107:10—11  (923B  +);  PHT,  p.  2189;  PHT,  p.  4794;  PHTH, 
p.  4395;  PWH,  p.  214;  TPKC  400:1119;  TPKC  400:1120—1121; 
TPTL  472:2295;  TWW,  Oct.  15,  1958,  pp.  104—106  (923B  +) ; 
Tung-huang ,  p.  886;  Ibid.,  p.  905;  Ibid.,  p.  906;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard, 
pp.  143 — 145  (326E*  +);  Tsui  hsing  shih  11:147 — 148;  Weng 
Kuo-liang,  pp.  79 — 80  (326E*  +);  Wu  Chen-fang,  p.  1065;  Wu 
Ying-t’ao,  pp.  391 — 393  (923B  -j-). 

745At  Predestined  Poverty.  A  man  by  chance  comes  into,  or  is  told  by  god  to 
guard,  a  large  fortune.  He  is  warned  that  his  luck  is  only  temporary 
and  that  the  fortune  will  be  returned  to  its  predestined  owner  in 
due  course.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  this  man  to  keep  the  fortune 
in  his  family,  he  still  loses  it  in  the  end. 

Feng  Meng-lung  (2),  pp.  359 — 377  (809A*  +  841  A*  +);  Gra¬ 
ham,  p.  242;  Lin  Lan  (37),  pp.  31 — 39  (745  +);  Ling  Meng-ch’u 
(1),  pp.  2 — 4;  Ibid.,  pp.  664 — 675;  Min-chien  1.9:35 — 37;  Pao- 
weng  Lao-jen,  pp.  99 — 101;  Ibid.,  pp.  114 — 124;  TPKC  400:1 120; 
Tsang chin-shu,  pp.  1584 — 1607;  n.f.  12:154 — -158  (+  841A*). 

745*  Sympathy  between  Two  Men  in  Debt  Saves  Both.  A  merchant  (or  gamb¬ 
ler)  has  failed  in  business  and  is  deeply  in  debt.  On  the  day  before 
the  New  Year  (traditionally  the  last  day  of  the  year  in  China  on 
which  one  must  repay  all  short-term  loans  or  face  the  consequences), 
he  flees  to  a  remote  temple  (cave)  for  refuge.  There  he  finds  a 
peasant  or  a  poor  man  who  also  owes  people  money,  but  for  much 
smaller  sums.  He  happens  to  have  that  amount  in  his  pocket; 
so  he  gives  it  to  the  peasant  to  deliver  him  from  the  suffering.  The 
peasant  pays  off  his  creditors,  and  then  returns  to  the  temple  with 
a  dinner  for  his  benefactor.  On  his  way  back,  he  trips  over  a  boulder, 
which  he  tries  to  remove  in  order  to  clear  the  road  for  other  travelers. 
To  his  surprise,  he  discovers  underneath  it  a  large  jug  of  buried  gold 
(silver).  Thus  he  shares  it  with  his  benefactor,  and  both  of  them 
become  henceforth  prosperous. 

Chung-t’ao  lao-jen,  pp.  59 — bl  =  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (1),  pp.  58 — 59; 
Lin  Lan  (34),  pp.  100—103;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  72—74; 
Min-chien  1.2:68—72;  Min-su  39:30—32;  Shen  Wen-hua  (1), 
pp.  32—37;  Wei  Yueh-lu,  I,  75—78. 
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RELIGIOUS  TALES 

7 50 A  The  Wishes. 

Chung  Chien-hsing,  pp.  21 — 24  (lb,  Ila  —  three  stupid  wishes); 
Hsiao  Kan-niu  (1),  pp.  60 — 68  (lb  —  five  wishes  granted,  Ila 
—  good  wishes);  Min-su  11/12:51 — 52  (la,  b,  lie)  =  Chu  Yii- 
tsun,  pp.  324 — 325  =  Lin  Lan  (27),  pp.  1 — 3;  SJVWI,  Dec.  1956, 
pp.  58 — 63  (lb,  lie  —  she  misreads  her  last  wish,  555+);  Wu  Ho¬ 
ming,  no.  7  (la,  b,  He). 

750B  Hospitality  Rewarded. 

Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  157 — 158  (hen  supposedly  sacrificed 
to  god  returns  by  itself). 

750B1  Hospitality  Rewarded  with  Magic  Cloth.  Usually  the  gilt  to  the  beggar 
is  cloth  or  other  objects.  In  return,  the  deity  gives  him  inexhaustible 
supply  of  cloth  or  other  objects  that  make  the  donor  rich. 

Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  I,  152 — 154;  Huang  Te-shih,  pp.  62 — 69; 
Ibid.,  pp.  79 — 81;  Li  Hsing-hua,  pp.  68 — 70;  Ling  and  Jui,  pp. 
317 — 319;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  116 — 119  (+  834). 

750DX  Hospitality  Rewarded  with  Inexhaustible  Wine.  A  god  disguised  as  a 
beggar  frequently  visits  a  tavern  or  restaurant.  In  return  for  the 
free  drinks  (and  sometimes  also  food)  that  he  has  repeatedly  enjoyed, 
he  turns  the  water  in  the  tavern’s  well  into  excellent  wine  (some¬ 
times  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  his  host).  The  taverner  or 
restauranteur  soon  becomes  rich.  Several  years  later,  the  god  revisits 
the  same  tavern.  His  host  shows  the  same  hospitality  but  expresses 
discontent  with  the  god’s  gift,  usually  because  the  wine  leaves  no 
sediment  with  which  one  may  feed  pigs.  The  irate  god  withdraws 
his  magic  gift  and  the  liquid  in  the  well  becomes  water  again. 
(Cf.  Types  51 1C*,  555A,  555*,  676,  729). 

Chiang  Ying-k’o  (1),  p.  6  =  Li  I-ting,  pp.  205  206;  FCK, 

IV,  28—30;  Leng  Meng-lung  (4),  15:12;  Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  p.  40; 
Lin  Lan  (20),  pp.  17—18;  Ibid.,  pp.  23—25;  Lin  Lan  (32),  pp. 
31 — 35;  Liu  Hsueh-sung  (2),  pp.  20 — 29;  MCC  5.4/5:95  -98; 
Shao-nien  20.5:109—111;  Wei  Yueh-lu,  II,  57—62  (first  half  only) ; 
Wu  Yuan-t’ai,  p.  29  =  Lin  Lan  (20),  p.  141;  TJVK,  pp.  19—22. 

750*  Hospitality  Blessed.  The  gift  that  produces  silver  for  the  hospitable 
produces  vermins,  etc,  for  the  inhospitable. 

Erh-fung  shih-tai,  Dec.  16,  1957,  pp.  25  28. 

751  The  Greedy  Peasant  Woman. 

Tung  Ssu-chang,  pp.  3470 — 3471. 

751 A  The  Peasant  Woman  is  Changed  into  a  Woodpecker. 

Shih  Pai-ying,  pp.  253—254;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  90—91. 

75 1C*  Wealth  Leads  to  Pride.  Monks  drive  away  beggar  and  lose  inex¬ 

haustible  supply  of  rice. 

Lin  Lan  (28),  pp-  46—48;  Min-su  84:29—30. 
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754  The  Happy  Friar.  The  happy  man  is  sometimes  a  hawker,  who 
becomes  carefree  again  after  returning  the  generous  gift. 

Chiang  Yu-ching  (3),  p.  21  (man  refuses  wealth  that  comes 
with  worries);  Pai  and  K’ung,  16:259  =  Chiang  Yu-ching  (3), 
pp.  554 — 555;  TTTS,  p.  92;  Tsang  Chin-shu,  pp.  300- — 302; 
Wu  Tsao-t’ing  (1),  I,  88 — 92  =  Wu  Tsao-t’ing  (2),  pp.  23 — 25. 

756  The  Three  Green  Twigs.  F971.1  Dry  rod  blossoms  —  the  saying 
“an  iron  tree  blossoms”  was  generally  known  in  China  and  derived 
perhaps  from  Buddhist  literature.  Sometimes,  lotus  flower  are 
made  to  bloom  cn  mulberry  trees. 

Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  II A,  60 — 63;  Lin  Lan  (22),  I,  64 — 65;  L'n 
Lan  (28),  pp.  82 — 86  (+  2400A) ;  Liu  Shih-sheng,  pp.  58 — 66 
(400B  +  313A1  +);  Lou  and  Ch’i,  III,  36 — -37;  Pei-ching  wen-i, 
Jan.  1957,  pp.  40 — -41  (461A  +)  =  Pien-tan  k'ai-hua,  pp.  12 — 16; 
Wu  Tsao-t’ing  (1),  III,  101  — 104  (+  2400A). 

761 A  The  Former  Sinner  as  Animal.  He  confesses  former  sins  and  converts 

criminals  to  religion. 

Min-chien  l.lo":83 — 84;  Shao-nien  20.2:109—110;  TTTS ,  p.  672 
(no  conversion);  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  162 — 163;  Wu  Ying- 
t’ao,  pp.  388—391  (+  763). 

763  The  Treasure  Finders  who  Murder  one  Another. 

CWT,  I,  48 — 49;  Chang  Jen-ta,  pp.  12 — 13;  Chiang  Yu-ching 
(5),  p.  351  ;  Ch’un  T’ing,  pp.  72 — 73;  Feng  Meng-lung  (4),  15:11b; 
Li  and  Wang,  pp.  ] — 2;  L'n  Ch’ing-sung,  pp.  84 — 85;  Lin  Lan 
(18),  pp.  15—16;  MCWH,  June  1962,  pp.  77—79  (248A  +); 
Min-chien  1.12:80 — 82;  PHT,  p.  2188;  Shelton,  A.,  pp.  44 — 45; 
Shen  Wen-hua  (1),  pp.  26—28;  T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),  p.  v;  Ibid.’ 
p.  213;  Wu  Ts’eng-ch’i,  XIII,  165;  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp.  388—391 
(+  761  A).  ^ 

770A  The  Goddess  of  Mercy  and  Protection  of  Innocence.  A  man  tries  to  stab 
h J  wjfe  at  night  because  (a)  another  man  has  told  him  that  his 
wife  is  unfaithful  (b)  that  man  mentions  as  evidence  a  peculiar 
feature  on  a  usually  hidden  part  of  her  body  (Cf.  882).  The  next 
morning,  the  husband  finds  his  wife  unharmed  and  a  mark  left 
by  his  sword  on  the  statue  of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy.  The  goddess 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  innocent  woman  to  meet  the  blow.  Or, 
(c)  the  goddess  does  it  to  protect  her  devout  followers. 

PHT,  p.  2649  (a);  PHT,  p.  4204  (b) ;  PHTH,  p.  2696  (two 
versions,  both  c) ;  Shen  Wen-hua  (7),  pp.  3—7  (b,  882  +);  Yeh- 
sou  hsien-Van,  pp.  12—13  (b) ;  Yii  Yiieh  (3),  p.  10  (a). 

775  Midas'  Short-Sighted  Wish. 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  p.  112;  Lou  and  Ch’i,  I,  34—36  =  Lou 
Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  149 — 151;  Shen  Wen-hua  (4),  pp.  1—3;  Shu 
Wei,  pp.  48—50;  Sun  Hsing-kuang,  pp.  15—19;  T’ien  Hai-yen 
(1),  pp.  140—148;  Wei  Yueh-lii,  IV,  110—112  =  Li  Hao,  pp 
149—151.  ’ 
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/75A  The  Gold-Producing  Finger,  (a)  In  response  to  a  man’s  prayers  for 
gold,  a  god  arrives  and  turns  a  big  boulder  into  gold  by  the  touch 
of  his  finger.  The  man  is  still  not  satisfied;  he  wants  the  god’s  gold- 
producing  finger.  Or,  (b)  The  man  is  satisfied,  and  gives  away  much 
money  to  the  charities.  Or,  (c)  The  god  becomes  disappointed  as 
the  man  wants  only  gold.  Or,  (d)  The  god  gives  him  a  magic  finger 
to  cure  throat  diseases  and  thus  make  money.  When  the  recipient 
uses  the  g  ft  only  for  profit,  the  god  bites  off  the  magic  finger. 

CHS,  p.  381  (a)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  148—149;  CHS, 
p.  419  (a)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  149;  Ch’eng  Chu,  pp.  26 — 27 
(a);  Li  I-ting,  pp.  255 — 256  (a);  Li  Ju-chen,  78:578 — 579  (a); 
Lu  Su,  pp.  1 — 6  (d) ;  MCH,  p.  106  (a)  =  Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  p.  58; 
Mu  Yeh  (2),  pp.  68—69  (a);  PHT ,  p.  3314  (a);  Wei  Yueh-lii, 
IV,  99—107  (b);  Ibid.,  IV,  107—109  (c) ;  Wu  Li-ch’ing,  pp. 
7—12  (d). 

780  The  Smging  Bone.  Sometimes  the  tell-tale  object  is  a  pot  made  of 
the  clay  from  the  spot  where  the  corpse  was  buried. 

Ch'i-hsieh  wu-i  5:15 — 16;  Ghia  and  Sun,  I,  188 — 190  =  FTC, 
II,  44 — 48  =  MKK,  pp.  39 — 41  —  Ma-t' ou  ch'in,  pp.  19 — 22; 
Ch'ien-shao,  Jan.  1959,  p.  48;  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  120 — 121 ; 
Li  Hao,  pp.  70 — 73;  Lin  Lan  (36),  pp.  1  — 12  (+  465A) ;  Ling 
Meng-ch’u  (2),  pp.  581 — -582  (melon  risen  from  corpse);  Lung 
V u  kung-an  5:14b — 16b;  Tsang  chin-shu,  pp.  1389 — 1409. 

780D*  The  Singing  Heart.  A  man  (a)  hunter  (b)  scabby-headed  boy  (b1) 
shepherd  dies  from  unrequited  love  for  a  high-class  lady.  His  heart 
remains  alive,  is  made  into  a  cup,  and  sings  of  his  fruitless  passion. 
It  is  finally  brought  to  the  lady  who  has  caused  his  death.  Then 
it  sings  a  last,  sad  song  and  (c)  breaks,  (d)  moves  her  deeply.  Or, 
(e)  the  man  is  an  expert  musician.  The  lady  listens  to  his  music 
but  rejects  him  when  she  sees  him  in  person.  Or,  (f)  her  father  rejects 
him;  hence  his  death. 

Chu  Ch’in-ch’in,  pp.  91 — -94  (b,  c) ;  Ch’u  Yen,  pp.  20 — 24 
(b1,  e  —  she  marries  him);  Dennys,  p.  136;  Hsu  P’ei-jen,  pp.  35 — • 
43  (b,  d) ;  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  275 — 280  (b1,  d);  Li  P’ing  (b1,  c, 
465AX  +);  Lin  Lan  (14),  pp.  50 — 58  (e,  c) ;  Ling  and  Jui,  pp. 
248 — 250  (f,  d) ;  Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp.  69 — 74  (a,  c) ;  T’ang  Wei, 
pp.  10—14  (f). 

782  Midas  and  the  Ass's  Ears. 

Ch’en  Shih-chiin,  pp.  121 — 123;  FCR,  I,  50;  Li  and  Wang,  pp. 
91 — 95;  MCWH,  Nov.  1961,  pp.  48 — 52;  T’ien  Hsing,  pp.  76 — 77. 

785  Who  Ate  the  Lamb's  Heart? 

Lin  Lan  (8),  pp.  159 — 160  (K402  only  —  daughter-in-law  steals 
a  cooked  dog’s  kidney). 

804  Peter's  Mother  Falls  from  Heaven.  A  holy  saint  in  heaven  is  permitted 
to  pull  his  erstwhile  sacrilegious  mother  out  of  hell.  But  (a)  she  is 
so  full  of  sinful  ideas  that  she  falls  back  three  times  to  hell  and 
finally  turns  into  an  eagle,  (b)  She  wants  to  be,  and  is,  reincarnated 
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as  a  dog.  (c)  He  finally  delivers  her  from  her  beastly  shape  through 
prayers  and  repentance,  (c1)  In  delivering  her,  he  opens  the  gate 
of  hell  and  many  devils  excape.  Or,  (d)  she  steals  a  carrot  even  after 
leaving  hell,  so  the  saint  has  to  cut  off  one  of  his  fingers  and  plant 
it  instead. 

ASSC,  reel  22  (c1) ;  Ch’ing  Yeh  (1),  I,  53—56  (b,  c) ;  Hsiao-shuo 
yueh-pao,  special  anniversary  issue,  Oct.  1941,  p.  67  (b) ;  Lin  Lan 
(4),  pp.  98—99  (c1);  Lin  Lan  (6),  pp.  3—5  (d) ;  Lin  Lan  (24), 
pp.  87—88  (a);  Liu  Wan-chang  (2),  pp.  121  —  122  (b) ;  Tun-huang, 
pp.  701 — 744  (b,  c);  Wilhelm,  pp.  126 — 127  (c1). 

809A*  Man  Allowed  to  Become  Rich  and  Powerful  for  a  Single  Deed  of  Charity. 

Feng  Meng-lung  (2),  I,  357 — 359;  Ibid.,  pp.  359 — 377  (  +  745Aj 
+  841A*);  Feng  Meng-lung  (3),  p.  135. 

82 IB  Chickens  from  Boiled  Eggs.  The  judge  is  human,  not  a  devil. 

Erh-fung  wen-hsueh,  1964,  no.  2:111  — 112;  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (3), 
pp.  13 — 15  =  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (5),  pp.  41 — 44;  MCWH,  Jan.  1956, 
pp.  60—63  =  FTC ,  I,  136—141  =  Sung  Che  (6),  pp.  46—50; 
T’ien  Hsing,  pp.  81 — 82. 

825  The  Devil  in  JVoah’s  Ark. 

II.  (a)  Animals  assembled  (sometimes  in  pairs)  without  gong, 
(b)  The  make  barred  or  almost  barred  from  the  voyage. 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (1),  pp.  152 — 154  (la,  Ila);  Ch'uang-shih  chi , 
pp.  16—29  (la,  Ila) ;  Lin  Lan  (29),  p.  29  (Illb) ;  MCWH,  Dec.  1956, 
pp.  72—73  (la,  Ila);  MCWH,  July  1957,  pp.  10—12  (la,  Ila,  b). 

825A*  Predicted  Flood  Activated  by  Sceptics. 

I.  The  Warning,  (a)  An  old  woman  (man)  (b)  a  youth  known  for 
filial  piety  (c)  a  child  (d)  a  maid  servant  (e)  a  fisherman  (e1)  a 
butcher  (f)  a  boy  and  a  girl  (f1)  villagers  receive (s)  warning  from 
(g)  a  deity  or  soothsayer  (h)  nursery  rhymes  (i)  stone  lion(s)  (j) 
a  dragon  (j1)  stone  turtle.  He  (she)  is  told  that,  because  of  (k)  eating 
a  huge,  magic  fish  (k1)  other  sins,  a  big  flood  (rarely  other  types 
of  disaster)  will  come  when  the  following  objects  turn  red:  (m) 
the  eyes,  etc.,  of  a  stone  turtle  (m1)  lion(s)  (m2)  imitation  dragon 
(n)  city  gates.  Or,  (o)  when  there  is  water  (moisture)  or  (o1)  frog 
in  the  kitchen  mortar. 

II.  The  cause  of  the  Flood.  The  person  heeds  the  warning  and 
examines  the  object(s)  every  day.  Out  of  waggishness  or  malice, 
the  following  party  paints  the  object  (s)  red:  (a)  an  urchin  (b) 
a  city  guard  (b1)  a  watchman  (c)  a  butcher  (d)  sceptical  youth(s) 
(d1)  a  woman.  Or,  (e)  no  reason  is  given  for  the  appearance  of  the 
red  color  or  the  flood.  At  any  rate,  a  big  flood  really  comes. 

III.  The  Result,  (a)  As  soon  as  the  forewarned  person  notices  the 
omen,  he  at  once  leaves,  often  for  the  mountains  or  by  boat,  (b) 
escorted  by  divine  guides  (c)  with  his  whole  family  (c1)  mother 
(c2)  her  master’s  family  (c3)  his  sister  (c4)  her  child  and  neighbors. 
The  city  itself  is  soon  inundated,  and  everybody  else  loses  his  life. 
Or,  (d)  the  refugees  hide  in  the  inside  of  the  stone  lion,  or  escape 
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through  it  to  the  seashore,  etc.  The  whole  world  has  already  been 
flooded.  Or,  sequel:  (e)  To  repopulate  the  earth,  the  sole  survivors, 
though  brother  and  sister,  have  to  get  married.  } 

AHK,  pp.  129—132  (la,  g,  m1,  II  —  she  refuses  to  leave);  Ch’en 
Chieh,  pp.  6—12  (Ie,  j1,  m1,  lie,  Ilia,  +  285D) ;  Ch’ing  Shut  (2), 
p.  1  (If,  g,  k1,  lie,  Ilia);  Chiang  Yu-ching  (1),  p.  168  (la,  g,  m, 
lib1,  Ilia)  =  HWTS,  II,  1542;  Chung  Ching-wen  (1),  p.  58  (la, 
g,  o1,  lie,  III)  =  Chung  Ching-wen  (2),  p.  5;  Chung  Ching-wen 
(2),  pp.  10—11  (la,  g,  m,  lib,  Ilia);  Ibid.,  p.  19  (II,  i,  IHd,  e); 
Chung-t’ao  lao-jen,  pp.  55 — 58  (Ie,  j,  Ila,  -f-  160)  =  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (1), 
pp.  55—57;  Dennys,  p.  126  (la,  h,  n,  lib,  Ilia );FNY  19.8:^6—97 
(If,  g,  He,  Ille) ;  FNY  (T),  pp.  23—24  (Ic,  i  —  statue  He,  IIIc  , 
d,  e);  Greiner,  pp.  196—197  (If,  g,  m1,  Ha,  Ilia,  c,  e) ;  Hsiao 
Chung-yu  (1),  pp.  11—31  (lb,  g,  m1,  He,  Ilia,  c,  +  16C I  +  301 A  ; 
Huai  Nan  TZu,  p.  24,  n.  9  (la,  g,  n,  Hb,  Ilia)  ==  FiTTH,  Pco 
I  feng  3.8:86—88  (lb,  g,  m1.  He,  Ilia,  c1) ;  Ibid.  4. 1  :61— 62  (Id, 
i  k1  m2  lid1,  Ilia);  Kan  Pao,  13:98  (la,  h,  n,  lib,  Ilia)  —  Chung 
Ching-wen  (2).  pp.  8-9;  Kan  Pao.  20:152  (la.  g.  k,  m,  Ha  Ilia, 
b);  Lin  Lan  (14),  pp.  62—86  (lb,  g,  m1,  Hd1,  Ilia  c,  +  160  + 
301 A  +  554);  Lin  Lan  (22),  I,  1-3  (If,  i  -  statue  Ila,  e); ;  Ibid., 

I,  4-5  (If,  i,  k\  He,  Hid,  e);  Lin  Lan  (25) ,  pp.  122-123  (Ie 
g,  IIIc);  Lung-t’u  kuang-an  2:5 — 9b  (la,  g,  m  ,  He,  Ilia,  c>  + 

+  301F) ;  MCC  5.9/10:49—50  (If,  i,  m1,  He,  IHd,  e) ;  MCWH, 
Sept.  1957,  pp.  39—45  (Ic,  g,  IIIc1,  +  160  +  554)  =  Chia  and 
Sun  I,  134—140  =  Liu  Hsueh-sung  (3),  pp.  41— 53 ;  Min-chien 
1.4:33—35  (lb,  g,  k1,  m1,  He,  Ilia,  c1) ;  Ibid  L6:89— 92  (Ic,  g, 
k1,  m1,  He,  Ilia,  c1) ;  Ibid.,  2.1 :36— 38  (Id,  g,  m  lie, ,  IIIc  ) ,  Min-su 
6:26—28  (Id,  g,  m1,  He,  Ilia,  c2) ;  Ibid  107:12  (Ic,  i,  m,  He, 
IIIc3,  d,  e,  +  825);  PWH,  p.  30  (If,  g,  m1  Ila,  IIIc  ,  e) ;  Shuo  k  u 
p.  925  (la,  g,  He,  Ilia  b) ;  STC,  pp.  37-60  (la,  g,  m1  Hd,  IIIc 
+  160  +  301 A  +  554);  TPKC  163:605  (la,  g,  n,  Hb,  IHa), 
TPKC  468:1274  (la,  h,  n,  lib,  Ilia)  =  Jen  Strng-ju,  no.  157; 
Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  68-69  (Ic,  g,  m*.  He,  mb) ;  Wei  Yueh-lu, 
IV  17—21  (la,  g,  m\  lid,  Ilia);  Wilhelm,  pp.  22—25  (lb,  g, 
m1  He  IIIc1,  +  160  +  554);  Wu  Li-ch’mg,  pp.  1—6  (Id,  g, 
m1’  He,’  Ilia);  YNK,  pp.  16—18  (If1,  g,  m1,  Ha). 

The  Dishonest  Priest. 

TPKC  433:1190—1191. 

The  Poor  Brother's  Treasure,  (a)  One  person  (brother  sister)  tells 
the  other (s)  of,  or  finds,  or  hides,  treasure  (often  silver)  in  a  certain 
place  fa1)  The  treasure  comes  from  a  gold-dropping  animal.  (  ) 
The  other  person  digs  it  up,  but  finds  only  water  (dung,  claY>  etc‘) 
there  (c)  When  the  first  person  returns  to  that  place,  he  finds  th 
treasure.  Or,  (d)  when  the  other  person  leaves  what  he  has  dug  up 
in  the  first  person’s  house,  it  turns  again  into  gold  Hver’  etcJ  . 

Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IA,  17-19  (a,  b,  c) ;  Chiang  Yu-chmg  (5 
p.  51  (a  -  in  a  dream,  b,  c) ;  Dennys,  p.  42  (a  -  in  a  dream 
Eberhard  (2),  p.  213  (a,  b  —  same  person);  Fei  Lin,  PP-  23 
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(a1,  b) ;  Graham,  pp.  207—208  (a,  b,  c) ;  Hu  Huai-shen,  pp.  78—80 
(a,  b);  LHC,  p.  100  (a1,  b) ;  Li  Hsing-hua,  pp.  113 — 116  (a,  b) ; 
Lin  Lan  (12),  pp.  94—97  (a1,  b,  510A  +) ;  Lin  Lan  (25),  pp.  26—30 
(a,  b,  c) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  61—62  (a,  b,  c) ;  MCWH ,  Nov.  1958,  pp.  58—64 
(a1,  b);  MCWH,  June  1959,  pp.  37—40  (a1,  b);  Min-chien  1.7: 
46—47  (a,  b,  c) ;  Min-su  81:37—38  (a,  b,  c) ;  MTK,  pp.  183—187 
(a,  b);  MTK,  pp.  188—190  (a1,  b,  440A  +)  =  Chia  and  Sun, 
I,  342—344  =  T’ang  Wei,  pp.  18—20;  PHT,  p.  216  (a,  b);  PHT, 
pp.  2336—2337  (a,  c  —  acquires  silver  by  chance);  PHT,  pp. 
3032  3033  (a,  b,  c) ;  PHT,  p.  3033  (a,  b)  (2  versions);  PWH, 

p.  199  (a,  b,  440A  +);  P’u  Sung-ling,  p.  177  (a,  b,  c) ;  Su-hua  cKing- 
t  an,  1.1 :25b ff.  (a,  b  —  given  the  other  man);  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard, 
pp.  116—119  (a,  b,  750B1  +) ;  Wei  Yueh-lu,  I,  26—29  (a,  b)  • 
Wu  Chen-fang,  pp.  859—860  (b,  d  —  lime  becomes  silver);  Wu 
Ymg-t’ao,  p.  381  (a,  b  —  buys  it);  Ibid.,  pp.  385—386  (a,  b,  c) ; 

1  eh-sou  pao-yen,  chuan  63—64  (c) ;  INK,  pp.  51—53  (a,  b). 


The  Pot  of  Gold  and  the.  Pot  of  Scorpions,  (c)  What  the  first  man  has 
discovered  as  gold  (silver)  becomes  only  scorpions  or  snakes  for 
another  person. 

Chu“S  HyAP™  (2).  P-  118  (c);  FNT  7.3:87  (b);  Folklore 
Studies  5:244  (c) ;  Hu  Huai-shen,  pp.  33—37  (b) :  Ten  Sune-iu 

403 A**  f  P  100  (C);  “d  RadinJi. 

403A  +) ;  Li  Hao,  pp.  54—56  (a) ;  Lin  Lan  (25),  pp.  63—64 

™  L“(33)-  PP'  74~78  (c>  312A*  +)i  Min-chien  1.6:107— 

l08  PH\P-  4794  <b)l  PHT •  PP'  81 12 — 13  (b);  Tun-huang, 

P'  /.if  T  thC  °ther  Person  leaves  it  there);  Tung  Ssu-chamr 
pp.  4404-4-406  (c  —  to  the  same  person,  snake  figurative)  ■ 

1 5*8— 1*62  c  ’  P  2  C  ~  “  ‘he  Same  person)i  ZMG,  n.f.  12: 

fhf:otc“s;re,hods:  (a)  makes  him  m  (b)  ^ 

La°pU5)MpUp.P8P9-19Vw.(b)  =  Cheng  W“  (4)’  PP-  91-941  L'" 


How  the  Wicked  Lord  was  Punished. 

Feng  Meng-lung  (1),  pp.  52-54:  Wan  I,  pp.  17-22  (poisoner 
dies  of  own  poison,  916  +).  tPUib°ner 

The  Bad  Rearing  Son  on  gallows  bites  off  mother’s  nipple. 

Glnang  Chieh-shih,  p.  12  (about  a  monkey);  Eberhard  (2) 

7  6 i/rSPA/7-ArhtenR/?'  6  <'He  kills  his  mother  with  his  fist);  FNT 
7.6.99,  PHTH,  p.  5725;  Wei  Yueh-lu,  III,  99-102;  Wu  Hmming; 


versions  the  1^  Recognize  Gold.  In  most  of  the  following 

rsions,  the  beggar  is  a  man  who  once  knew  better  days.  He  meets 

his  ex-wife,  who  was  divorced  by  him  but  is  now  remarried  and 
prosperous  without  knowing  her  identity.  Out  of  pity  she  gives 

oA  h°e(  kinds  SoefCrfe,l8y  Wlth  f ld  ”  exchanges  tUgift 

kinds  of  food,  or  sells  it  for  a  pittance.  When  he  learns 
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the  truth,  he  often  commits  suicide.  In  some  versions,  he  becomes 
the  god  of  the  kitchen  after  his  death  (evidently  a  folk  version, 
as  it  differs  from  the  myth  of  the  Kitchen  God  in  classical  literature). 

Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IA,  19 — 23  (856  +  326E*  +  );  Ch’ing  Yeh 
(1),  pp.  1—6  (737B*  +);  CKC,  VI,  431—495;  FCK,  I,  20—22; 
Feng  Meng-lung  (2),  pp.  359 — 377  (809A*  +  745At  +) ;  Graham, 
pp.  225—226  (+  923B) ;  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (1),  pp.  15—22  (737B*  +) ; 
Lin  Lan  (21),  III,  97—106  (737B*  +  923B  +);  Lin  Lan  (22), 
II,  90 — 91;  Ling  and  Jui,  pp.  257 — 259  (the  man  is  her  father, 
923B  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  259—265  (737B*  +  923B  +);  Lou  and  Ch’i, 
Hi,  39—40;  MCWH,  Dec.  1957,  pp.  44—49  (923B  +);  MCWI 
2:14—16;  Min-su  25/26:35—36;  Ibid.  27/28:34—36;  Ibid.,  53/54/ 
55:130—131  =  Ch’ing  Shui  (2),  pp.  19—20;  Min-su  78:60—63; 
Ibid.  86/87/88/89:143—144;  PTKT  1.4:433—435  (+  737B*) ; 
TWW,  Oct.  15,  1958,  pp.  102—104  (gift  from  old  friend,  856  + 
326E*  +) ;  Tung  and  Chiang  (2),  pp.  31 — 38  (737B*  +  923B  +  )  = 
Hsiao  Kan-niu  (9),  pp.  58 — 65;  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp.  397—400 
(856  +  326E*  +  881A  +);  £MG,  n.f.  12:154—158  (gift  from 
rich  man,  745A1  -j-). 

842  The  Man  Who  Kicked  aside  Riches.  He  fails  to  see  the  gold  left  in 
his  way  by  god  because  he  is  too  lazy  to  sweep  away  the  dust  which 
covers  the  gold. 

Ch’ien-shao,  Jan.  1957,  p.  48;  KHC ,  p.  122. 


NOVELLE  (ROMANTIC  TALES) 

851  The  Princess  who  Cannot  Solve  the  Riddle. 

I.  Riddle  solution  as  suitor’s  test. 

Ch’en  Wei-chim  (2),  pp.  54 — 62  (I,  +  970A);  Lin  Lan  (21), 
I  77 _ 79  (I,  II  —  hero  knows  the  solution  from  personal  experience). 

851 A  Turandot.  Different  riddles. 

T’ien-shan,  Aug.  1958,  pp.  8 — 9. 

851  A*  Tests  for  Princess ’  Suitors.  The  princess  is  usually  Chinese.  The  tests 
which  foreign  ambassadors  have  to  perform  in  the  court  of  the 
Chinese  emperor  include  (a)  putting  a  thread  through  a  winding 
hole  in  a  piece  of  jade  (smearing  one  end  of  the  hole  with  honey 
and  attaching  one  end  of  the  thread  to  an  ant)  (b)  identifying 
the  mothers  of  five  hundred  new-born  ponies  (placing  each  of  the 
five  hundred  mares  in  a  different  enclosure  and  letting  the  ponies 
find  their  mothers)  (c)  telling  which  end  of  a  smooth,  rounded 
stick  comes  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  stem  (putting  it  m  water) 
(d)  choosing  the  princess  from  many  girls  wearing  the  same  dress 
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(having  learned  all  necessary  information  from  her  maids)  (e) 
separating  the  mothers  from  their  young  among  one  hundred 
equal-sized  ducks  (from  the  ways  they  feed)  (f)  killing,  eating  and 
preparing  the  skins  of  one  hundred  sheep  simultaneously  (one 
hundred  men  work  together).  The  Tibetan  ambassador  wins. 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  90 — 92  (a,  b,  c,  d) ;  Li  and  Wang, 
pp.  55 — 57  (nationalities  not  specified,  a,  e,  d) ;  MCWH,  Jan. 
1957,  pp.  30 — 34  (b,  a,  c,  d)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  228 — 232  = 
Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (4),  pp.  Ill  — 116  =  Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  1 — 7; 
Wang  Yao  (3),  pp.  1  — 10  (a,  c,  e,  f,  d). 

Readiness  to  Do  the  Seemingly  Impossible  or  Risk  Life  as  Condition  for 
Marriage.  A  girl  is  courted  by  some  boys.  She  will  only  marry  the 
boy  who  shows  readiness  to  do  an  impossible  or  very  dangerous 
(unpleasant)  task.  One  boy  does  so,  and  wins  her  hand.  Some¬ 
times,  other  suitors  falsify  the  results,  but  are  discredited. 

Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  168—177  (+  480);  CKC,  V,  815 — 
826 ;  I-shuang,  pp.  15 — 21;  Liu  Shih-sheng,  pp.  46 — 51  (554  -(-); 
T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  186 — 192. 

Riming  Contest  for  a  Lady's  Hand. 

I.  The  Contestants.  A  (a)  young  scholar  (b)  rich  man  (c)  rich 
merchant’s  son  (d)  physician  (e)  peasant  or  farm  hand  (f)  cowherd 
boy  (g)  others.  Three  (occasionally  four)  of  them  ask  for  the  hand 
of  the  same  girl  in  marriage.  (In  some  cases,  her  father  has  promised 
her  to  all  of  them). 

II.  The  Contest.  The  girl  requires  each  of  them  to  compose  verses 
to  show  what  his  plan  or  ambition  is,  or  to  describe  her  beauty. 

III.  The  Consequence,  (a)  The  first  two  (or  three)  suitors  are  punished 
or  put  to  shame,  (b)  The  peasant  (c)  cowherd  boy  (d)  rich  man  or 
boy  wins  and  marries  her. 

Chung  Ching-wen  (3),  pp.  20—25  (la,  e,  f,  II,  IIIc)  =  Lin 

Lan  (8),  pp.  48 — 53;  Hu-pei  wen-i  Mar.  1950,  pp.  37 — 38  (la, 

e,  g,  II,  IHb) ;  I-t’ung,  pp.  3 — -5  (lb,  c,  e,  II,  Ilia,  b)  =  AHK, 
pp.  136 — 137  =  Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  337 — 340  =  Chia  and 
Sun,  II,  129 — 130  =  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (1),  pp.  71 — -73;  Hsiao 
Kan-niu  (7),  pp.  78 — 82  (lb,  c,  a,  e,  II,  Ilia,  b)  =  Hsiao  Kan- 
niu  (10),  pp.  19—22;  Lei  Ming,  pp.  15—17  (la,  b,  e,  II,  Illb) ; 
Lm  Lan  (3),  pp.  46—55  (Ie,  e,  f,  II,  IIIc);  Ibid.,  pp.  72—79  (la,  e 
—  gardner,  f  —  schoolboy,  II,  IIIc)  =  Min-su  90:15—19;  Lin  Lan 
(3)j  pp-  167 — 170  (la,  d,  g  — ■  mason,  c,  II  — -  interpreting  gestures, 
Hid);  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  25 — 27  (la,  g,  f,  II,  IIIc)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun, 

pp.  401—402;  Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  54— 57  (la,  c,  e,  II,  Illb)  =  Chu 

Yii-tsun,  pp.  402—403;  Shao-nien  21.6:97—99  (la,  e,  f,  II,  IIIc) 
=  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  405—406;  Tso  Hsuan,  pp.  13—16  (la,  b,  d, 
Hid,  +  924B). 

The  Hero  Forces  the  Princess  to  Say ,  “ That  Is  a  Lie." 

Pei-fang  wen-hsueh,  Sept.  1959,  pp.  53 — 54  (I,  II,  III,  +  1920F). 

The  Substitute  Bridegroom.  The  match  is  usually  arranged  by  a  go- 
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between.  In  the  end,  altercation  results  and  the  judge  awards 
the  bride  to  the  handsome  youth. 

Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IIB,  43 — 46  =  Huang  Te-shih,  pp.  97 — 100; 
CKC,  XI,  601—642;  CKC,  XIV,  189—227;  Feng  Meng-lung  (2), 
132 — 150;  Pao-weng  Lao-jen,  pp.  327 — 341;  Tung  Chiin-lun, 
pp.  3 — 7  (bride  finally  kills  herself)  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (3),  pp. 
40 — 43;  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp.  427 — 428. 

856  The  Girl  Elopes  with  the  Wrong  Man. 

II.  (c)  Hero  waiting  at  the  rendezvous  spot  by  chance. 

III.  (c)  His  only  marriage. 

Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IA,  19 — 23  (lie,  T  326E*  +  841A*);  Chou 
Ch’ing-hua,  pp.  1—12  (lie,  +  745A) ;  Ling  Meng-ch’u  (1),  pp. 
215—217  (lie,  IIIc) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  219—223  (He,  IIIc);  Ling  Meng- 
ch’u  (2),  pp.  743—744  (He);  Lin  P’ei-lu  (3),  pp.  101—104  (Ha, 
b,  c,  +  970A) ;  Lu  Kung  (2),  pp.  92—98  (IIIc,  +  888c*);  Ibid., 
pp.  101—112  (IIIc,  +  888C*) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  135—215  (IIIc,  +  888C*); 
Ibid.,  pp.  221—240  (IIIc,  +  888C*) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  253—309  (IIIc, 
+  888C*);  Min-chien  1.5:36 — 38  (lie,  -j-  745A);  TWW  Oct. 
1958,  pp.  102—104  (lie,  +  326E*  +  841A*);  Tsui  hsing  shih 
3:27—40  (lie);  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp.  397—400  (lie,  +  326E*  + 
881A  +  841  A*). 

875  The  Clever  Peasant  Girl. 

II.  (f)  come  neither  walking  nor  riding  a  horse  or  camel  (rides  a 
goat)  (g)  come  neither  by  road  nor  through  field  (follows  the  border 
between  the  two)  (h)  come  on  a  two-headed  horse  (rides  one  which 
gives  birth  to  young  upon  arrival)  (i)  come  with  and  without  dowry 
(shows  him  reflection  of  the  moon  in  water)  (j)  be  neither  inside 
nor  outside  my  house  (straddles  the  threshold). 

Ma-t’ou  ch’in,  pp.  29 — 32  (Hh,  j,  465AX  +  1174  +);  MCWH, 
Sept.  1961,  pp.  16 — 20  (Ic,  Ilf,  g,  i,  III,  875BX  +  );  MCWH ,  Dec. 
1963,  pp.  31—34  (III,  IV,  +  875DX  +  922) ;  MKK,  pp.  85—87  (Ilh, 
1174  -f);  Sze-cEuan  wen-hsueh,  Apr.  1963,  pp.  38 — 41  (Ilh,  400  + 
875D!  +  876  +  +  1174  +  875B5  +  875BX  +  875D2);  T’ien-shan, 
June  1959,  pp.  42—44  (Ic,  Illf,  g,  +  875Bt  +  875B5  +  875D2) 
=  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  423 — 430. 

875B.  Bull’s  Milk.  Sometimes  the  demand  is  for  a  rooster’s  egg. 

CHS,  p.  14;  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  474 — 477  (+  1535);  Ch’ing  Yeh 
(2),  pp.  69—71  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  337—338;  Chung  Ching- 
wen  (3),  pp.  8 — 41  (T-  875DX  +  875B5  T  876)  =  Lin  Lan  (1), 
pp.  53 — 56;  Chung  Ching-wen  (3),  pp.  12 — 15  (875F  H — 1-  875B5) 
=  Lin  Lan  (1),  pp.  57—61;  Chung  Ching-wen  (3),  pp.  16—18 
(+  875B5  +  876)  =  Lin  Lan  (1),  pp.  62—65;  Chung  Po-yueh, 
pp.  12—22  (875D-L  +  875B5  +) ;  Folklore  Studies  5:251—254; 
Graham,  pp.  231 — 232  (8750^^  -j-  875B5  T  T  465A) ,  HNC,  pp. 
116—124  (875DX  +  875B5  +)  =  Sung  Che  (2),  pp.  80—90; 
Hsiao  Kan-niu  (3),  pp.  57—65  (+  875B5  +  465AX) ;  Hsieh  Yun- 
sheng,  III,  102—109  (875D!  +  876  +  875B5  +);  Ku  Wan-ch’uan, 
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pp.  107 — 114;  Li  and  Wang,  pp.  5 — £  (A  1174  +  876);  Lou 
and  Ch’i,  III,  27  (+  875B5  +  876) ;  MCWH,  Feb.  1958,  pp.  41—44 
(1174  +  +  1920A  +  875B5  +  927A**);  MCWH ,  Oct.  1959, 
pp.  74—77  (1568  +  +  1535);  MCWH,  Sept.  1961,  pp.  16—20 
(+  875);  MCWH,  Feb.  1966,  pp.  103—110  (875D  +  465A  + 
875B5  +  +  875D2) ;  Min-su  56:26—30  (875DX  +  876  A  875B5  +); 
MTK,  pp.  148—153  (875DX  +  875B5  +)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I, 
348—353  =  I-shuang,  pp.  7—14;  MTK,  pp.  156—158  (876  +); 
Shan-hua,  Nov.  1957,  pp.  66 — 68  (875DX  A  1592C  A  875BS  +); 
Shen  Wen-hua  (1),  pp.  46 — 47;  Ssu-ch’uan  wen-hsueh,  Apr.  1963, 
pp.  38—41  (400  +  875DX  A  876  +  875  +  1174  +  875B5  +  A 
875D2);  T’ien-shan,  Oct.  1956,  pp.  29 — 31  (1533  +);  Ibid.,  June 
1959/pp.  42—44  (875  +  +  875B5  +  875D2)  =  Chia  and  Sun, 
II,  423 — 430;  Ts’ao-ti,  Jan.  1958,  p.  51  (1568  A  876  +);  Tso-p’in, 
Mar.  1956,  pp.  102 — 105  (A  875B5  +  465AX) ;  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  20. 

875B5  Clever  Girls’  Other  Counter-Tasks.  In  most  of  the  following  versions, 
a  girl  retorts  (or  teaches  a  boy  to  retort)  that  if  she  must  make 
something  as  big  as  a  mountain,  as  high  as  the  sky,  as  deep  as  the 
sea,  etc.,  she  needs  the  exact  measurement  first.  Occasionally, 
she  asks  for  an  impossible  tool  to  do  an  impossible  task. 

CKC,  IV,  525 — 560  (875DX  A);  Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  178 — 
189  (875F  +  +  1592C  +  970A) ;  Ch’en  Wei-chlin  (2),  pp.  27—41 
(465AX  +);  Ch’ing  Shui  (2),  pp.  5 — 8  (876  +  1174  +);  Chung 
Ching-wen  (3),  pp.  8—11  (875BX  +  875DX  +  A  876)  =  Lin  Lan 
(1),  pp.  53 — 56;  Chung  Ching-wen  (3),  pp.  12 — 15  (875F  + 
875BX  A)  =  Lin  Lan  (1),  pp.  57 — 61;  Chung  Ching-wen  (3), 
pp.  16  18  (875BX  -j-  A  876)  =  Lin  Lan  (1),  pp.  62 — 65;  Chung 
Po-yueh,  pp.  12—22  (875DX  +  +  875BX);  FCK,  IV,  1—6  (876B* 
+  876  +  875DX  +);  Fielde,  pp.  60—68  (875DX  +  +  876);  Gra¬ 
ham,  pp.  231—232  (875DX  +  +  875BX  +  465A) ;  HNC,  pp.  116— 
124  (875DX  +  A  875Bx)  =  Sung  Che  (2),  pp.  80 — 90;  Hsiao 
Kan-niu  (3),  pp.  57  65  (875BX  A  465AX) ;  Hsiao  p’eng-yu, 
1955,  no.  1:18 — -19;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  III,  102 — 109  (875DX  + 
876  +  A  875BX);  Li  and  Wang,  pp.  4-— 5;  Lim Sian-tek,  pp.  104 — 
106  (895DX  A  +  876);  Lin  Lan  (3),  pp.  84 — 88  (876  A);  Lin 
Lan  (21),  I,  7—11  (1641CX  A)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  36—39; 
Liu  Chin,  pp.  25—50  (875DX  A  876  A  +  1592C)  =  Chao  Ching- 
shen  (3),  pp.  240—254;  Lou  and  Ch’i,  III,  27  (875BX  A  +  876); 
Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (1),  pp.  29—32;  Ibid.,  p.  147;  MCWH,  Feb.' 
1958,  pp.  41—44  (1174  A  875BX  A  1920A  A  +  927A**);  MCWH 
Aug./Sept.  1960,  pp.  129—139  (876B*  A);  MCWH,  Feb.  1966,  pp.' 
103—110  (875D  A  465A  A  +  875BX  A  875D2);  Ibid.,  pp.  110— 
114  (875DX  A  1592C  A);  MTK,  pp.  148 — 153  (875DX  A  A 
875BX)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  348 — 353  =  I-shuang,  pp.  7 — 14;  Min-su 
45:24—25  =  Lin  Lan  (3),  pp.  89—91;  Min-su  56:26—30  (875D. 
A  876  A  +  875BX);  SHM,  pp.  212—213  (1384*  A);  Shan-hsi 
iven-i,  July  1956,  pp.  53—55  (875DX  A  +  1592C) ;  Shan-hua, Nov. 
1957,  pp.  66—68  (875DX  A  1592C  A  +  875BX);  Ssu-ch’uan  wen- 
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hsueh,  Apr.  1963,  pp.  38—41  (400  +  875DX  +  876  +  875  4-  1174 
+  +  875B-L  +  875D2) ;  T’ien  Hsing,  pp.  23—26  (+  876) ;  T’ien- 
shari,  June  1959,  pp.  42 — -44  (875  +  8756]^  +  +  875D2)  =  Chia 
and  Sun,  II,  423 — 430;  Ts’ao-ti,  Apr.  1959,  pp.  28 — 29  (876  +  + 
1535)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  238—242  =  KTT,  pp.  21—26;  Tso- 
p’in,  Mar.  1956,  pp.  102 — 105  (875BX  +  +  465A1) ;  Yen  Ta-ch’un 
pp.  57- — -59. 

875D  The  Clever  Girl  at  the  End  of  the  Journey. 

Ch'ing-hai  hu,  Sept.  1957,  pp.  30 — 31,  33  (Ie  —  her  own  actions, 
+  922*);  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  306 — 310  (Ha,  e,  III);  MCWH,  Nov. 
1961,  pp.  56—59  (Ha,  e,  g,  III);  MCWH,  Feb.  1966,  pp.  103—110 
(Ha,  c,  e,  g,  III,  +  465A  +  875B5  +  875BX  +  875D2) ;  Meng-ya, 
Sept.  1,  1957,  pp.  23—26  (Ila,  g,  III,  961B  +  +  875D2)  -  Shuang- 
she yang,  pp.  34 — 45. 

875DX  The  Clever  Girl  Sought  as  Daughter -in-Law. 

I.  The  Clever  Girl  Helps  Other  Women.  A  rich  gentleman  farmer 
has  asked  his  daughters-in-law,  who  are  planning  to  visit  with 
their  parents,  to  return  together  (a1)  when  the  moon  is  full  (a2) 
in  three-five  days  (a3)  in  half  a  month  (a4)  in  seven-eight  days. 
He  also  wants  them  to  bring  back  (b)  wind-wrapped-in-paper 
(or  wind-creating  paper)  (fan)  (c)  rain-wrapped-in-paper  (umbrella) 
(d)  water-carried-in-basket  (bean  curd  in  basket)  (e)  boiled-cold- 
dish  (steamed  eggs)  (f)  fire-wrapped-in-paper  (lantern)  (g1)  meat- 
wrapped-in-bone  (egg)  (g2)  bone-wrapped-in-meat  (date)  (h)  pull- 
up-and-down,  pull-down-and-up  (socks  or  stockings)  (i)  fire  (lan¬ 
tern)  (j)  meat-neither-fat-nor-lean-without-bones  (pig  bladder) 
(k)  turnip-with-yellow-core  (or  white-cover-with-red-core)  (egg)  (1) 
turtle-without-legs  (sticky-rice  pie)  (m)  others.  As  the  young  women 
are  at  a  loss  or  crying  by  the  road,  the  clever  girl  (rarely  a  relative 
of  theirs)  meets  them,  learns  of  the  reason,  and  gives  them  the 
answers.  They  surprise  their  father-in-law  when  they  show  un¬ 
expected  intelligence.  When  cross-questioned,  they  admit  the  help 
received  from  the  clever  girl.  Or,  alternate  beginning:  (n)  she, 
with  (or  without)  her  sisters,  is  questioned  by  her  own  father. 

II.  The  Old  Man  Tests  the  Clever  Girl.  The  old  man  wants  to  secure 
the  clever  girl  for  his  youngest,  bachelor  son,  and  thus  pays  her  a 
visit.  (Such  tests  may  also  be  required  by  other  old  people  for  other 
purposes),  (a)  He  makes  such  enigmatic  statements  as  that  he 
constantly  takes  as  medicine  “red-without-white-within-[butJ-with- 
a-slit-in-the-middle”  (barley),  (b)  He  gives  her  enigmatic  orders 
on  cooking,  (c)  Similar  orders  on  sewing.  (The  above  two  tests  some¬ 
times  given  after  her  marriage  to  his  son),  (d)  He  asks  her  to  solve 
some  riddles  (cf.  922),  or  (e)  other  tests.  Or,  the  rich  man  gives 
her  father  some  enigmatic  orders.  Her  father  cannot  understand 
them,  but  she  explains  them  all.  Her  father  may  be  a  (f)  cooper 
(g)  butcher  (h)  tailor. 

III.  The  Marriage.  The  clever  girl  is  married  to  the  rich  man’s  son. 

An-hui  wen-hsueh,  Mar.  16,  1959,  pp.  34—35  (lib,  876B*  + 
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876  +);  CKC,  IX,  525—561  (lie,  d,  f,  III,  +  875B5) ;  Ch’en  Ti, 
p.  19  (Ila);  Gh’en  Wei-chiin  (2),  pp.  16 — 21  (lie,  d,  e,  876  +)  = 
MWH,  X,  15—20;  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  17—19  (la1,  b,  c,  f ) ;  Ibid., 
p.  21  (He);  Chung  Ching-wen  (3),  pp.  4 — 8  (la1,  b,  c,  Ila,  III, 
+  875F  +  1592C)  =  Lin  Lan  (1),  pp.  48 — -53;  Chung  Ching-wen 
(3),  pp.  8—11  (lie,  875BX  +  +  875B5  +  876)  =  Lin  Lan  (1), 
pp.  53 — -56;  Chung  Po-yueh,  pp.  12 — 22  (la2,  a3,  c,  m,  g1,  f,  b,  d 
— -  in  paper  [wine  basket],  III,  +  875B5  +  875BX) ;  FCK,  IV, 
1—6  (lib,  876B*  +  876  +  +  875B5) ;  Fielde,  pp.  60—68  (lb,  f, 
+  875B5  +  876);  Graham,  pp.  231—232  (la2,  a3,  +  875B5  + 
875BX  +  465A) ;  HNC,  pp.  116—124  (la2,  a4,  k,  f,  e,  lib,  g,  + 
875B5  -J-  875BX)  =  Sung  Che  (2),  pp.  80 — 90;  Hsiao  Kan-niu 
(9),  pp.  20 — 26  (lid,  e)  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (5),  pp.  130 — -133; 
Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  III,  102 — 109  (la4,  b,  i,  III,  -f-  876  +  875B5 
+  875BX);  Hsien  hua  erh,  pp.  28 — 32  (lib,  d,  876  +);  Hu  Huai- 
shen,  pp.  9 — -15  (la1,  c,  b,  i,  m,  III,  He,  +  875F);  Kao  Yii-shuang, 
pp.  15 — 21  (la4,  g1,  g2,  III,  He,  +  1384*  +  876);  Kavirov,  pp. 
57 — -68  (lie,  b,  400D  +  -j-  313AX);  Li  Hsing-hua,  pp.  141 — -145 
(lib,  465A1  +  876  +);  Lim  Sian-tek,  pp.  104 — 106  (lb,  f,  +  875B5 
+  876);  Lin  Lan  (1),  pp.  37 — 43  (la2,  h,  III,  +  1592C);  Liu 
Chin,  pp.  25—50  (He,  f,  d,  b,  c,  III,  +  876  +  875B5  +  1592C) 
=  Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  240 — -254;  Lou  and  Ch’en,  pp.  1 — 9 
(Ilf,  +  1592C) ;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (1),  pp.  18—21  (Ilf,  III);  Ibid., 
pp.  33—34  (lb,  f,  m,  III);  Ibid.,  pp.  35—36  (In,  f,  d,  e,  f ) ;  Ibid., 
pp.  74—75  (He);  Ibid.,  pp.  125 — 126  (la1,  a2,  a3);  MCWH,  Sept. 
1955,  pp.  33—36  (lb,  f,  g1,  g2,  +  875F  +  876)  =  Hsiao  Chung- 
yu  (1),  pp.  1 — 6  =  Hsing  Po-fu,  pp.  7 — 14  =  Ko  Ts’ui-lin,  pp. 
1—5 ; MCWH , Dec.  1 963, pp.  3 1—34  (lid,  III,  875  +  922  +) ;  MCWH, 
Feb.  1966,  pp.  110—114  (la1,  a2,  a3,  f,  b,  III,  +  1592C  +  875B5) ; 
MTK ,  pp.  148—153  (lib,  e,  Ij,  k,  1,  m,  +  875B5  +  875BX)  =  Chia 
and  Sun,  I,  348 — -353  =  I-shuang,  pp.  7 — 14;  Min-chien  1.5:39 — 41 
(He,  f,  +  1592C) ;  Ibid.,  2.1:27—30  (Ilf,  g,  h,  +  1592C);  Min-su 
56:26—31  (la4,  b,  i,  +  876  +  875B5  +  875BX) ;  Ibid.,  103:3—6 
(la1,  b,  f,  k,  III,  +  1592C) ;  Pien-tan  k’ai-hua,  pp.  7—1 1  (If,  465A  +) ; 
SNWI ,  Oct.  1959,  pp.  77 — 78  (lib,  III,  876  +  );  Shan-hsi  wen-i, 
July  1956,  pp.  53—55  (lie,  +  875B5  +  1592C);  Shan-hua,  Nov. 
1957,  pp.  66—68  (la1,  a2,  a3,  f,  d,  III,  +  1592C  +  875B5  +  875BX) ; 
Ssu-cKuan  wen-hsueh,  Apr.  1963,  pp.  38 — 41  (lid,  400  +  +  876 
+  875  +  1174  +  875B5  +  875BJ  +  875D2);  Tung  and  Chiang 
(5),  pp.  116—119  (Ila,  b,  c,  Ig1,  g2,  m)  =  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (9), 
pp.  28 — -34. 

875D2  Clever  Woman  Interprets  Important  Message.  The  message  is  in  either 
(a)  enigmatic  words  or  (b)  the  form  of  a  picture.  She  correctly 
interprets  it  and  (c)  gets  the  correct  sum  of  money  which  her  husband 
has  sent  her  by  the  messenger,  or  (d)  learns  that  she  and  her  friends 
should  rise  to  protect  themselves,  or  (e)  when  he  will  come  home. 
(Occasionally,  somebody  else  interprets  it  for  her.) 

Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  45 — 48  (a,  -f-  982);  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (1),  pp. 
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54 — 55  (b,  c) ;  Lin  Lan  (3),  pp.  10 — 16  (b,  c) ;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (1), 
pp.  61- — 62  (b,  c) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  63 — -64  (b,  c) ;  Ibid.,  p.  65  (b,  c) ; 
Ibid.,  pp.  66 — 67  (b,  c) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  72 — -73  (b,  c,  e) ;  MCWH,  Feb. 
1956,  pp.  62 — 65  (a  —  she  understands  father’s  messages,  +  982) 
=  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (4),  pp.  103 — 107  =  Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  53 — -56; 
MCWH,  Feb.  1966,  pp.  103—110  (a,  d,  875D  +  465A  +  875B5 
+  87513-t  +  );Meng-ya,  Sept.  1,  1957,  pp.  23—26  (961B  +  875D  +) 
=  Shuang-she  yang,  pp.  34 — 45;  Shelton,  A.,  pp.  147 — -150  (a  — - 
father’s  messages,  +  982);  T’ien-shan,  June  1959,  pp.  42 — 44  (a,  d, 
875  +  875B!  +  875B5  +)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  423—430;  Ssu- 
ch'uan  wen-hsueh,  Apr.  1963,  pp.  38 — 41  (a,  d,  400  +  875DJ  +  876  + 
875  +  1174  +  875B5  +  875BX  +);  Wei  Yueh-lu,  II,  26—27  (b, 
e,  husband  figures  out  wife  wants  him  home). 

875F  Getting  Around  Forbidden  Words.  A  clever  girl  or  bride  is  not  supposed 
to  say  (a)  six  (b)  nine  (c)  hundred  usually  because  her  father-in-law 
or  husband  has  such  a  word  in  his  name  or  names.  (In  ancient 
China,  in  order  to  show  respect,  a  person  was  not  supposed  to 
use  the  characters  which  formed  the  names  of  his  emperor,  father, 
etc.).  To  try  her  wit,  people  ask  her  to  deliver  messages  wherein  such 
words  are  indispensable.  But,  by  using  circumlocutions  and  synonyms 
(two  and  four  for  six,  one  and  eight  for  nine,  etc.),  she  succeeds 
in  avoiding  such  words. 

Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  178 — 189  (b,  +  875B5  +  1592C  + 
970A) ;  Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  II A,  69—71  (b,  +  876);  Chu  Yii-tsun, 
pp.  19- — 21  (b);  Chung  Ching-wen  (3),  pp.  4 — 8  (b,  875DX  +  + 
1592C)  =  Lin  Lan  (1),  pp.  48—53;  Chung  Ching-wen  (3),  pp. 
12—15  (b,  +  875BX  +  875B5)  =  Lin  Lan  (1),  56—61;  Hu  Huai- 
shen,  pp.  9 — 15  (b,  875D!  +);  Kao  Yii-shuang,  pp.  22—24  (b); 
Li  Hao,  pp.  69 — -71  (b) ;  Lin  Lan  (1),  pp.  77 — - 79  (b) ;  Lin  Lan 
(21),  II,  9—10  (b);  Lou  and  Ch’en,  pp.  58—59  (b) ;  Lou  Tzu- 
k’uang  (1),  pp.  1 — 3  (a);  Ibid.,  pp.  4 — 5  (b) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  7  8  (b) ; 

Ibid.,  pp.  9 — -10  (b) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  11 — -12  (b) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  13  15  (b) ; 

Ibid.,pp.  16—17  (b) ;  Ibid.,  p.  144  (b) ;  Ibid.,  p.  145  (b)  (2  versions); 
MCWH,  Sept.  1955,  pp.  33—36  (b,  875DX  +  +  876)  =  Hsiao 
Chung-yu  (1),  pp.  1—6  =  Hsing  Po-fu,  pp.  7—14=  Ko  Ts’ui-hn, 
pp.  1 — 5;  MCWH,  Oct.  1958,  pp.  76 — 81  (c,  611  H — h  531  +  551); 
Min-chien  1.2:9 — -12  (b) ;  Ibid.,  1.3:36 — 37  (a);  Ibid.,  1.8.79  80 
(b);  Shen  Wen-hua  (1),  pp.  91—92  (c). 

876  The  Clever  Maiden  and  the  Suitors.  The  men  involved  are  not  always 
the  suitors;  sometimes  they  come  to  challenge  the  girl.  The  questions 
are  often  concerned  with  natural  phenomena  and  sometimes  involve 
the  subtleties  of  the  Chinese  language.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
common,  simple  questions  and  counter-questions:  (a)  Man:  “Am  I 
mounting  or  dismounting?”  (with  one  foot  on  stirrup).  Girl:  “Am 
I  entering  or  leaving  the  room?”  (standing  over  the  threshold), 
(b)  Man:  “How  many  times  has  your  father’s  (or  your)  hoe  dug 
into  the  earth  today?”  Girl:  “How  many  steps  has  your  horse  taken 
today?”  (c)  Man:  “Am  I  to  spit  this  saliva,  or  swallow  it?”  Girl: 
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“Am  I  to  relieve  myself  of  urine,  or  manure?"  (d)  Others.  These 
qustions  are  occasionally  addressed  to  a  boy. 

An-hui  wen-hsueh ,  Mar.  16,  1959,  pp.  34 — 35  (a,  876B*  -j — \-  875DX) ; 
Ch’en  Wei-chiin  (2),  pp.  16 — 21  (d,  -f-  875DJ)  =  MWH , 

X,  15 — 20;  Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IC,  18 — 25  (b,  433D  -f~);  Ibid., 
IIA,  69—71  (a,  875F  +  );  Ch’ing  Shui  (2),  pp.  5—8  (b,  +  1174 
+  875B5) ;  Chung  Ching-wen  (3),  pp.  8 — 11  (a,  875BX  +  875DX 
+  875B5  -f)  =  Lin  Lan  (1),  pp.  53 — 56;  Chung  Ching-wen  (3), 
pp.  16 — 18  (a,  875BJ  +  875B5  +)  =  Lin  Lan  (1),  pp.  62 — 65; 
FCK,  IV,  1—6  (a,  b,  876B*  +  +  875DX  +  875B5);  Fielde,  pp. 
60—68  (a,  875DX  +  875B5  +);  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  III,  93—97 
(b,  876B*  +) ;  Ibid.,  Ill,  102—109  (a,  875DX  +  +  875B5  +  875BX) ; 
Hsien  hua  erh ,  pp.  28 — 32  (b,  a,  +  875D-J;  Hu  K’ai-yii,  pp.  71 — 76 
(a,  b,  c) ;  Kao  Yii-shuang,  pp.  15 — 21  (a,  875DX  -f-  1384*  -j-) ; 
Li  Hsing-hua,  pp.  141 — 145  (b,  a,  465AX  -+-  -f-  875DX);  Li  and 
Wang,  pp.  5 — 8  (b,  875BX  +  1174  +);  Lim  Sian-tek,  pp.  104 — 
106  (a,  875DX  +  875B5  +  );  Lin  Lan  (3),pp.  84—88  (d,  +  875B5); 
Lin  Lan  (9),  pp.  155 — 156  (a,  c)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  281 — -282; 
Lin  Lan  (28),  pp.  18—22  (b) ;  Liu  Chin,  pp.  25—50  (d,  875DX  +  + 
875B5  +  1592C)  =  Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  240 — -254;  Liu  Chin, 
pp.  57 — 63  (b,  a,  d) ;  Lou  and  Ch’i,  III,  27  (a,  875BX  -f  875B5  +); 
Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (1),  pp.  52 — 53  (a,  c) ;  MCWH,  Sept.  1955,  pp, 
33 — 36  (a,  b,  875DX  -b  875F  -j-)  =  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (1),  pp.  1 — 6 
=  Hsing  Po-fu,  pp.  7 — 14  =  Ko  Ts’ui-lin,  pp.  1 — 5;  MCWH, 
Nov.  1956,  pp.  56 — 64  (b,  +  1568  +  1526A3  +  1539)  =  Hsiao 
Ch’ung-su  (4),  pp.  34 — 46  =  Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  88 — 101;  Min- 
chien  1.3:19 — 21  (a,  b,  c)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  p.  282  =  Lin  Lan  (10), 
pp.  155—156;  Min-su  47:16—19  (b) ;  Ibid.,  56:26—31  (a,  875DX 
+  +  875B5  +  875BX);  MTK,  pp.  156 — 158  (a,  b,  +  875BX) ; 
SNWI ,  Oct.  1959,  pp.  77 — 78  (b,  +  875DX);  Ssu-ch’uan  wen-hsueh 
Apr.  1963,  pp.  38—41  (b,  400  +  875DX  +  +  875  +  1174  + 
875B5  +  875BX  +  875D2);  T’ien  Hsing,  pp.  23 — 26  (a,  875B-  +); 
Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  292—293  (a,  b,  c) ;  Ts’ao-ti,  Jan.  1958, 
p.  51  (b,  1568  -f-  -f-  875BX);  Ibid.,  Apr.  1959,  pp.  28 — 29  (b,  + 
875B5  +  1535)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  238—242  =  KTT,  pp.  21—26. 

876B*  Clever  Girl  Wins  Riming  Contest.  The  clever  girl  is  engaged  in  a  riming 
contest  with  a  scholar  (often  a  hsiu-ts’ai,  a  youth  who  has  passed 
the  first  official  examination)  and  one  (sometimes  two)  other  man. 
-The  other  man  is  often  a  monk.  She  always  outwits  and  disgraces 
them,  and  achieves  her  goal. 

An-hui  wen-hsueh,  Mar.  16,  1959,  pp.  34—35  (+  876  +  875DX) ; 
CHS,  p.  21;  CHS,  p.  71  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  121;  Chou 
ch’ing-hua,  pp.  99—100;  Ibid.,  pp.  103—105;  Ibid.,  pp.  143—147 
(not  in  rhymes,  +  1543E*);  Chung  Ching-wen  (3),  pp.  1—4  = 
Lin  Lan  (1),  pp.  44—48;  Chung  Ching-wen  (3),  pp.  61 — 64  = 
Lin  Lan  (1),  pp.  156—159;  FCK,  IV,  1—6  (+  876  +  875D,  + 
875B5) ;  FNT  19.14:162-163;  Fielde,  pp.  171-176;  Hsieh  Yun- 
sheng,  III,  93  97  (-j-  876) ;  I-shu  sheng-huo  1.1 :35;  KHC,  pp.  109 — 
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110;  KHC,  pp.  Ill — 112;  KTK,  I,  41 — 45;  Lei  Ming,  pp.  9 — 11; 
Ibid.,  pp.  52 — 54;  Lin  Lan  (1),  pp.  82 — 83;  Ibid.,  pp.  93 — 97; 
Lin  Lan  (3),  pp.  56 — 58;  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  180 — ’183;  Ibid.,  II, 
15—17;  Ibid.,  II,  17—20;  Ibid.,  II,  22—24;  Lin  Lan  (31),  pp. 
146 — -147;  Ibid.,  pp.  150 — -152;  Lin  P’ei-lu  (2),  pp.  46 — 47;  Lin 
P’ei-lu  (3),  p.  84;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (1),  pp.  46 — 47  =  Lou  Tzu- 
k’uang  (3),  II,  126—127;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (1),  pp.  48—49  = 
Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  127;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (1),  pp.  54 — '55; 
Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  121;  Ibid.,  II,  127 — 128;  Ibid.,  II,  128 — - 
129;  Lou  and  Ch’i,  III,  2^-25;  MCWH,  Aug./Sept.  1960,  pp. 
129 — 139  (+  875B5);  Min-chien  1.5:41 — -43;  Ibid.,  1.7:16 — 17;  Ibid., 
1.10:34;  Ibid.,  1.10:109 — 110;  Min-su  13/14:44—45  (defeats  one 
scholar);  Ibid.,  39:34;  Ou-yang  Hsun,  chuan  215  =  Lou  Tzu- 
k’uang  (1),  p.  138;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  296 — 297;  TPYL 
466:2272  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (1),  p.  138. 

876C*  Clever  Girl  Helps  Younger  Brother  with  Home  Work.  A  young  boy  cannot 
fulfill  the  assignment  of  his  private  tutor  or  school  teacher.  His 
older,  unmarried  sister  hears  of  his  trouble  and  helps  him  do  his 
home  work.  When  the  boy  faces  his  teacher  the  next  day,  he  oc¬ 
casionally  still  bungles.  Usually  his  brilliant  performance  startles 
his  teacher.  Upon  learning  who  really  did  the  home  work,  the  teacher 

(a)  challenges  the  girl  to  a  rhyming  contest,  but  is  put  to  shame 

(b)  makes  advances  to  her  in  verse,  but  is  repulsed.  Or  (c)  her 
father  misunderstands  her  as  flirting  with  the  tutor  and  beats  her. 
She  commits  suicide. 

Chung  Ching-wen  (3),  pp.  39 — 41  (b)  =  Lin  Lan  (1),  pp. 
88—92;  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (1),  pp.  80—83  (a,  c) ;  Li  Shu-jen,  pp. 
5_8  (a,  c);  Lin  Lan  (1),  pp.  1—2  (a);  Ibid.,  pp.  3—8  (a);  Lin 
Lan  (5),  pp.  79—83  (a  —  helps  her  husband,  b) ;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang 
(1),  pp.  50 — 51  (b  —  mother  helps  boy);  Lou  and  Ch’i,  III, 
25 — 26  (a);  Min-chien  1.2:52 — 54  (a);  Ibid.,  1.4:  53—55  (a); 
Ibid.,  1.7:121—123  (b) ;  Ibid.,  1.10:105—107  (b)  (2  versions) ; 
Min-su  101:29 — 31  (a). 

876D*  Clever  Woman  Love-Lorn.  The  clever  girl  (sometimes  a  woman  whose 
husband  has  been  away  for  years)  is  lonely  and  wants  a  paramour. 
But  he  must  also  be  a  clever  man.  Thus  she  hangs  an  enigmatic 
message  on  the  door  of  her  home  (or  bedchamber),  which  ex¬ 
presses  her  longing  in  very  obscure  and  indirect  language.  A  clever 
man  is  accepted  by  her  when  he  interprets  the  message  succesfully. 

Ch’en  Ti,  pp.  20—21;  Chu  Yu-tsun,  p.  32;  Lin  Lan  (1),  pp. 
138—139;  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  61—62;  Lin  P’ei-lu  (3),  pp.  41—42. 

879C*  Clever  Girl  Frees  her  Brother  from  Prison.  She  revives  him. 

Pei-fang  wen-hsueh,  Dec.  1958,  pp.  8 — 10  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II, 
500—505  =  Sung  Che  (1),  pp.  41—48. 

881 A  The  Abandoned  Bride  Disguised  as  a  Man. 

I.  (b)  Alternate  Beginning:  Husband  and  wife  plan  to  escape 
at  night  from  a  king’s  harem,  to  which  the  wife  has  been  abducted. 
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But  the  husband  falls  asleep  at  the  rendezvous;  the  wife  has  to  flee 
alone  and,  as  a  result,  meets  wrong  people. 

III.  (d)  Sometimes  the  method  used  to  find  one’s  sister. 

Ch’en  Shih-chiin,  pp.  97 — 107  (lb,  a,  Ilia,  d,  e,  465A-L  +); 
Ch’un  T’ing,  pp.  31 — 44  (lb,  II,  Ilia,  b,  d,  465A-L  +);  Chuang 
Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  11  — 16  (II  —  boy  made  king,  IIIc,  d,  462  + 
709  +);  Kavirov,  pp.  48 — 57  (lb,  a,  II,  Ilia,  d,  e,  516B  +);  Ling 
Meng-ch’u  (1),  pp.  216—219  (lb);  MCWH,  July  1955,  pp.  30—37 
(lb,  a,  II,  Illd,  e)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  297 — 305  =  FTC,  III, 
83—104  =  I-k’o,  pp.  21—34;  MCWH,  Mar.  1958,  pp.  51—77 
(IIIc,  d,  462  +  709  +)  =  Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  109- — 147;  Wang 
Yao  (2),  pp.  43 — 67  (II  - — -  boy  made  king,  IIIc,  d,  462  +  709  -)-); 
Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp.  397 — 400  (lie,  d  - —  friend,  856  -f-  326E*  +  -f- 
841A*). 

Prince  Disguised  as  a  Girl.  He  does  so  because  the  princess  he  loves 
is  confined  within  walls.  After  becoming  her  good  friend,  he  reveals 
his  identity  and  asks  for  her  hand.  His  proposal  is  accepted.  After 
some  adventures,  they  ultimately  become  married. 

MTK,  pp.  50—54  (+  533). 

Separated  Couple  Reunited  through  Tokens.  The  couple  are  separated 
at  wartime.  Each  however  is  holding  a  token  for  recognition  (often 
half  of  an  object  broken  into  two).  When  war  is  over,  the  husband 
starts  a  long  search  for  his  lost  wife,  and  finally  locates  her  through 
the  token.  She  has  already  been  sold  to  (or  living  in)  a  noble,  power¬ 
ful  house.  When  the  master  of  the  house  learns  of  the  tragic  story, 
he  releases  the  wife  and  reunites  the  couple. 

CKC,  II,  521 — 543  (884  +);  Chao  Hung,  pp.  64 — 65;  Cheng 
Wen  (1),  pp.  305—307;  Feng  Meng-lung  (1),  pp.  161—166;  Feng 
Meng-lung  (2),  pp.  381—396;  Feng  Meng-lung  (3),  pp.  135—143; 
KSK,  pp.  160—176  (313C  +)  =  Chao  Yen-i,  pp.  100—117;  Lo 
Yeh,  pp.  109—110;  Shih  tien-t’ou ,  no.  10  (+  433D) ;  TTTS,  p. 
367;  Tsang  Chin-shu,  pp.  1410—1424  (889A  +). 

The  Wager  on  the  Wife’s  Chastity.  Usually  only  the  first  half  with 
no  wager  or  lalse  token  involved.  Often  the  challenger  learns  by 
chance  that  the  wife  has  a  mark  on  her  body. 

PHT,  p.  4204  (+  770A) ;  PHT,  p.  6655;  P’u  Sung-ling,  pp. 
217—218;  Shen  Wen-hua  (7),  pp.  3—7  (+  770A) ;  Teh-sou  hsien- 
t  an  pp.  12—13. 

Chastity  Test  by  Husband.  A  man  leaves  home  when  he  is  very  young. 
He  wins  distinction  in  a  foreign  land  and  is  made  a  nobleman. 
But  he  has  not  corresponded  with  his  wife  for  years.  When  he 
leturns  home,  he  finds  her  not  yet  remarried,  and  determines  to 
test  her.  He  disguises  himself  as  a  very  rich  merchant  and  courts 
her.  She  repels  him  decisively.  When  he  reveals  his  identity  later 
on,  she  is  very  angry.  But  she  usually  forgives  him  when  he  begs 
for  mercy.  (Sometimes  beginning  with  923B).  Or:  Sometimes  he 
courts  her  because  he  does  not  recognize  her. 
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CKC,  V,  491—516;  CKC,  VI,  17—24;  CKC,  VI,  997—1022; 
Chiang  Yu-ching  (1),  pp.  62 — 63;  Dennys,  pp.  141 — -142;  Hsi- 
k'ao,  V,  1—35  (923B  +);  Ibid.,  VII,  105—114  (980E  +);  Sui 
Shu-shen,  pp.  324 — 336  (923B  +  );  TPTL  63:431;  Tsang  chin-shu, 
pp.  549 — 556;  Tu  wen-lan,  pp.  343 — -344;  Tun-huang,  pp.  154 — 159; 
Wilhelm,  pp.  11  —  13  (923B  +). 

883A  The  Innocent  Slandered  Maiden. 

Jarring,  II,  11  —  19;  Ibid.,  II,  39—48  (+  433D). 

884  The  Forsaken  Fiancee:  Service  as  a  Menial.  A  poor  youth  goes  to  the 
capital  and  distinguishes  himself  in  the  imperial  examination. 
A  high  official  (usually  the  premier)  induces  or  forces  him  to  marry 
his  own  daughter.  The  youth  has  a  wife  (usually  of  humble  origin) 
in  his  home  town,  but  complies  because  of  pressure  and  considerations 
for  his  career.  His  first  wife  then  comes  to  the  capital  and  learns  of 
what  has  happened.  She  disguises  herself  as  a  menial  and  serves  in  his 
house.  When  she  has  a  chance,  she  reveals  her  identity  through  a 
token,  verses,  etc.  The  youth  recognizes  her  and  (a)  his  second  wife 
forgives  him.  They  both  live  with  him  as  his  co-wives,  (b)  A  judge 
rules  in  favor  of  his  first  wife. 

CKC ,  II,  521—543  (b,  881A*);  CKC,  IX,  961—980  (a);  Li  and 
Chang,  pp.  578 — 586  (b). 

884A-L  A  Girl  Disguised  as  a  Man  Marries  the  Princess.  She  has  won  the  first 
place  at  the  imperial  examination.  On  the  wedding  night,  she  reveals 
to  the  princess  her  reason  for  the  disguise:  her  husband  is  imprisoned 
for  a  crime  not  his  own  and  she  is  seeking  help.  The  princess  obtains 
the  release  of  the  wronged  youth  and  later  marries  him,  or  his 
brother. 

reel  20  (2  versions) ;  CKC,  VI,  255 — 289. 

884B  The  Girl  as  Soldier. 

CKC ,  XV,  265— 315;  Chao  Tung-yuan,  pp.  75—76;  ClYen  Chhu- 
fan;  Chou  I-pai,  pp.  351 — 362;  FJVT  (T),  pp.  92  97;  Hsi-k  ao, 

V,  109—128;  Julien  (2),  pp.  161—166;  Liu  Wan-chang  (3). 

885A  The  Seemingly  Dead.  The  girl  comes  back  to  life  when  her  sweetheart 
cries  bitterly  over  her  corpse  or  grave;  or  she  just  pretends  to  be  dead. 

CKC,  XV,  181—201 ;  Chou  I-pai,  pp.  485—509;  Leng-yueh  Chu- 
jen,  pp.  44—45;  Ibid.,  pp.  45-47;  Kan  Pao,  15:108—109  =  Tung 
Ssu-chang,  pp.  1629 — 31;  Kan  Pao,  15:109  =  TPKC  375:1061, 
Ling  Meng-ch’u  (1),  pp.  161—165;  Ling  Meng-ch’u  (2),  pp. 
690—691;  Liu  Wan-chang  (2),  pp.  150—152;  Lu  Hsun  (T’ang 
dynasty),  p.  5;  Pai  and  K’ung,  90:1281;  Then  Hai-yen  (1),  pp. 

45 _ 48;  TPKC  274:848  (boy  revives)  (2  versions);  TPKC  161:602 

=  TTTS ,  p.  188;  TTTS,  pp.  371—372;  Tsang  Chin-shu,  pp. 
1265—1279;  Tsui  hsing  shih  3:27;  Tun-huang,  pp.  876—877. 

885B  Suicide  of  Loyal  Lovers.  Boy  and  girl  deeply  in  love  commit  suicide 
when  they  realize  that  they  can  never  be  married,  usually  because 
of  parental  objection.  Or,  the  girl  has  been  promised  or  married 
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to  a  powerful  family.  They  manage  to  elope,  but  are  pursued  by  a 
posse.  From  despair,  they  jump  (a)  into  a  river  (b)  down  a  deep 
cliff,  or  (c)  one  of  them  leaps  into  the  other’s  tomb  (funeral  pyre) 
(cf.  970).  Or  (d)  they  kill  themselves  in  other  ways. 

Chung-t’ao  lao-jen,  pp.  83 — 91  (d) ;  Jo-feng ,  Sept.  1958,  pp.  27 — 28 

(d)  ;  KTK,  I,  1 — 8  (a);  Kan-su  wen-i,  July  1956,  pp.  50 — 53  (d) ; 
Lin  Lan  (13),  pp.  1—9  (c) ;  MCWH,  Oct.  1960,  pp.  54—59,  63 

(b) ;Ibid.,pp.  81— 83  (a) ;  MCWH,  Oct.  1964,  pp.  82  —  115  (d,  465A 
+);  MCWI  8:20-21  (c);  MCWI  8:22  (c) ;  MCWI  9/10:14—15 

(c)  ;  Min-su  1 9/20 :35  — 37  (c) ;  PWH ,  p.  147  (c) ;  Pien-chiang  wen-i ,  Oct. 
1957,  pp.  39 — 43  (d) ;  T’ien-shan,  Sept.  1959,  pp.  8 — 18  (d) ;  Tu 
Wen-lan,  p.  875  (c) ;  Wang  Yu  (1),  pp.  1 — 30  (c) ;  Yao  and  Chung, 
p.  22  (c);  Ten-ho,  Mar.  1958,  pp.  53 — 57  (d). 

888  The  Faithful  Wife. 

Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (2),  pp.  54 — 64  (I,  III,  IV,  400  +). 

888C*  Faithful  Wife  Revenges  Husband’s  Death. 

I.  Loss  of  Husband.  The  husband  of  the  beautiful  wife  is  either  (a) 
killed  because  the  tyrant  covets  her  (b)  exiled  to  wild  places  to  do 
hard  labor  (building  the  Great  Wall,  etc.)  for  a  tyrant. 

II.  Search  for  Husband’s  Bones.  She  (a)  looks  for  him  or  (b)  has  heard 
of  his  death,  (c)  Her  weeping  causes  a  part  of  the  Great  Wall  to 
collapse  and  the  other  conscripts  to  give  her  information  about  her 
husband’s  body.  She  cannot  identify  his  bones  when  she  arrives  at 
the  alleged  site  of  his  death.  But  she  finally  identifies  them  by  (d) 
discovering  that  her  blood,  when  dropped  on  the  skeleton,  stays  on  it 

(e)  finding  half  of  a  matching  coin,  etc.,  the  other  half  being  in  her 
possession.  (Cf.  881  A*). 

III.  Revenge,  (a)  She  tells  the  tyrant  that  she  will  marry  him  if 
he  consents  to  burying  her  husband’s  remains,  (b)  When  the  tyrant 
is  digging  the  grave,  she  kills  him.  (c)  She  makes  the  tyrant  give 
her  husband  a  big,  expensive  funeral  and  pay  respect  to  the  corpse. 

(d)  Then  she  commits  suicide. 

ASSC,  reel  21  (IIIc,  480F  +);  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  106—112  (lb, 
Ha,  c,  IIIc,  d,  +592A!*);  Hsiao  and  P  an,  pp.  60—77  (la,  Ha, 
e,  Ilia,  b);  Hu-nan  wen-hsueh,  Feb.  1959,  pp.  50 — 52  (la,  lib,  e, 
Ilia,  b)  =  HJVC. ,  pp.  283 — 288  =  Sung  Che  (5),  pp.  95 — 102; 
I-shuang,  pp.  29  —36  (la,  lib,  IIIc,  b  —  she  causes  the  kidnapper’s 
family  to  die,  d,  +  970A)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  378—382  =  KCMC, 
pp.  120  125;  Kan  Pao  11:85 — 86  (lb  —  imprisoned,  Illd,  + 

970A)  =  TTTS ,  p.  295;  Li  Hsing-hua,  pp.  54—57  (la,  Ha,  e, 
Ilia,  c,  d)  =  Sung  Che  (8),  II,  47—52;  Lin  Lan  (22),  II,  39—43 
(lb,  lib,  c,  IIIc,  d);  Lu  Kung  (2),  pp.  92—98  (lb,  Ila,  IIIc,  d, 
856  +  );  Ibid.,  pp.  101—112  (lb,  Ila,  d,  IIIc,  d,  856  +);  Ibid., 
pp.  135—215  (lb,  Ila,  d,  IIIc,  d,  856  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  221-240 
(lb,  Ila,  IIIc,  d,  856  +  );  Ibid.,  pp.  253 — 309  (lb,  Ila  — cannot 
find  the  corpse,  IIIc,  lid,  Hid,  856  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  342—360  (lb, 
IIIc,  Ila,  d,  Hid) ;  MCWH,  Mar.  1957,  pp.  5-14  (lb,  Ila,  c, 
IIIc,  d);  MCWH,  June  1957,  pp.  3—8  (lb,  Ila,  c,  IIIc,  d) ;  MCWH, 
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Apr.  1963,  pp  51 — 57  (lb,  Ha,  c.,  IIIc,  d) ;  Min-chien  1.12:79 — 80 
(lb,  Ila,  IIIc,  d) ;  Min-su  8:12 — 14  (lb,  lie);  PWH,  p.  68  (la, 
IIIc,  d) ;  SSH,  no.  2  (la,  lib,  d,  Ilia,  b) ;  Tun-huang,  pp.  137 — 141 
(lb,  lie,  d,  +  970A);  Wei  Yueh-lii,  III,  46 — 49  (lb,  lib,  IIIc, 
d) ;  Yao  and  Chung,  pp.  34 — 35  (lb,  lie,  d). 

889A  The  Faithful  Courtesan.  She  falls  in  love  with  a  young  man  and  refuses 
to  meet  other  men.  When  he  has  used  up  all  his  funds,  she  supports 
him  with  her  own,  and  encourages  him  to  study  for  a  government 
examination.  He  passes  it  with  flying  colors  and  becomes  a  high 
official.  Then  he  returns  for  her  (a)  and  saves  her  from  grave  danger 
(or  just  marries  her)  (b)  but  she  has  already  died.  Or,  alternate 
ending:  (c)  realizing  that  his  father  will  never  approve  of  her, 
he  betrays  her  and  she  dies. 

C.hiang  Yu-ching  (6),  pp.  238 — 240  (c) ;  Ch'u  Yen,  pp.  40 — 43  (a) ; 
Feng  Meng-lung  (1),  pp.  339 — 374  (a);  Ibid.,  pp.  473 — 482  (a); 
Ibid.,  pp.  485—499  (c)  =  Pao-weng  Lao-jen,  pp.  42 — 50;  Feng 
Meng-lung  (2),  I,  42 — 69  (a  —  youth  does  not  distinguish  himself 
later) ;  HTH,  no.  4  (a) ;  Hsi-k’ao,  Ic  29—76  (a) ;  Ling  Meng-ch'u 
(1),  pp.  468 — 476  (b,  c  —  his  brother  saves  her  sister) ;  Lo  Yeh,  pp. 
91 — 95  (c);  Ibid.,  pp.  113 — 115  (a);  Ibid.,  pp.  131 — 132  (c) ;  Mo 
Lang  Tzu,  pp.  58—65  (b) ;  Sui  Shushen,  pp.  782 — 793  (a) ;  TPKC 
485:1306—1308  (a);  TTTS,  pp.  599—603;  Tsang  Chin-shu,  pp. 
263—276  (a);  Ibid.,  pp.  477—489  (a);  Ibid.,  pp.  1410—1424  (a,  + 
881A*);  Tsui  hsing  shih  13:178 — 186;  Wei  Yueh-lii,  II,  91 — 95  (b). 

893*  Secret  Acts  of  Kindness.  Two  men  know  each  other  well.  A,  generous 
to  all  his  friends,  helps  B  with  money  all  the  time,  but  B  does  not 
appear  to  appreciate  his  kindness.  When  A  is  in  some  trouble,  B  does 
not  seem  to  offer  any  assistance.  When  A  is  really  in  deep  waters,  then 
he  knows  that  B  has  been  investing  secretly  for  him  elsewhere  in 
real  estate  or  other  businesses,  and  has  built  up  a  big  fortune  for  him. 

HJVC,  pp.  277—282  (for  stepbrother,  745A  +)  =  Sung  Che  (2), 
pp.  73—79;  Hsi-k’ao,  III,  15—31;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  III,  49—52; 
I-feng,  3.8:88—92;  Lin  Lan  (25),  pp.  42—49  (+326E*  +  745A) ; 
Lin  Lan  (28),  pp.  71 — 77  (745A  -T);  Min-chien  2.9:214  217 

Yang  Ching-chih,  pp.  51—54;  Shen  Wen-hua  (2),  pp.  77—81. 

896  The  Lecherous  Holy  Man  and  the  Maiden  in  a  Box. 

II.  (d)  a  bear. 

Chiang  Yu-ching  (2),  pp.  51 — 52  (la,  d,  lid,  e)  =  TTTS ,  p. 
653;  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  98 — 99  (lb,  d,  Ila,  d,  e,  1462  +), 
MCWH ,  Feb.  1956,  pp.  59—62  (la,  d,  lib,  c,  1462  +)  =  Hsiao 
ChYmg-su  (4),  pp.  95—100  =  Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  48—52;  PHT, 
p.  2577  (la,  d,  Ila,  d,  e) ;  Shelton,  A.,  pp.  167—171  (Ila,  d,  e, 
1462  A);  Then  Hai-yen  (2),  pp.  12—19  (lb,  d,  lib  —  her  own 
sweetheart,  d) . 

900  King  Thrushbeard. 

II.  (a)  Older  (all)  sisters  mock  at  king  disguised  as  a  beggar. 

Ch'en  Shih-chun,  pp.  72 — 78  (Ila,  V  —  he  finally  reveals  himself 
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to  the  heroine  and  marries  her,  403  +)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  224 — 
230;  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  134 — 138  (Ila,  IIIc  —  he  has 
enchanted  her,  IVa,  b,  V,  -f-  403);  MCWH,  Feb.  1961,  pp.  30 — 45 
(Ila,  la,  IIIc,  IVb,  c  —  her  sisters  made  to  suffer  woes,  V,  +  403 
+  923B). 

901  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Graham,  p.  156  (no  wager,  brother  beats  his  wife);  PHTH,  pp. 
5578 — 79  (no  such  motifs  as  the  three  sisters,  the  wager,  etc.,  but 
the  man  also  beats  the  shrew  and  tells  her  to  commit  suicide,  etc. 
He  also  tames  his  friend’s  shrewish  wife). 

90 ID*  Shrewish  Wife  Frightened  and  Reformed.  The  unruly  wife  ties  a  rope 
around  her  husband’s  leg  every  night  and  holds  the  other  end  in 
her  own  hand.  At  the  advice  of  a  sorceress  (or  sorceror),  he  transfers 
the  rope  to  the  leg  of  a  goat  while  his  wife  is  asleep,  and  escapes. 
When  she  wakes  up,  she  is  appalled  by  the  apparent  transformation, 
and  consults  the  sorceress.  The  latter  asserts  that  her  husband  has 
changed  shape  because  of  excessive  suffering,  and  will  not  change 
back  into  human  form  unless  she  changes  her  way.  She  does  so, 
and  her  husband  is  restored  to  her. 

CHS,  p.  178;  Ghiang  Yii-ching  (6),  p.  1430;  Feng  Meng-lung 
(4),  21:15b — 16a;  Ou-yang  Hsun,  p.  417  =  CHS,  p.  71  =  Lou 
Tzu-k’ang  (3),  II,  1—2;  PHT,  p.  1499;  PHTH,  p.  4267. 

910  Precepts  Bought  or  Given  Prove  Correct.  Two  precepts  given  by  a  grate- 
ful  fly,  a  soothsayer,  etc.,  save  a  man’s  life.  The  precepts  include: 
“Do  not  stop  your  boat  underneath  a  bridge,”  or  ”Do  not  take  a 
shelter  in  a  hut  during  a  rainstorm”  (it  collapses).  ”Do  not  comb 
your  hair  if  it  is  covered  with  oil,”  or  ”Do  not  take  a  bath  unless 

told  to  do  so” - his  wife’s  paramour  feels  his  head  in  the  dark  and 

mistakes  it  for  his  wife’s  head,  or  shoots  through  a  bathroom  window, 
etc.,  believing  that  he  is  having  a  bath.  Instead  of  killing  him,  the 
paramour  murders  his  wife  and  is  punished  accordingly. 

Ch’en  Shih-chun,  pp.  146—154;  Li  Hao,  pp.  91—93;  Lung-t’u 
kung-an,  7:16—18;  PHT,  p.  1405;  Shuok’u,  p.  85;  T’aoTsung-i,  33:5; 
Wei  Yueh-lu,  III,  55—60;  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp.  453 — 454. 

91 0B  The  Servant’s  Good  Counsels.  Precepts  very  similar  to  J21.2,  J21.3  and 
J21.5;  also  very  similar  consequences. 

Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  20  24  (  +  91  OK)  =  Yang  Ching-chih,  pp. 

97  —  102;  Shuo  k’u,  p.  85;  Ten-ho,  Dec.  1958,  pp.  28 — 29  (+  91  OK) 
=  Hung  sang-shen,  pp.  63 — 67. 

9 10C  Think  Carefully  before  you  Begin  a  Task.” 

Eberhard  (2),  p.  260  (medical  doctor  confesses). 

910E  Father  s  Counsel:  Where  Treasure  Is. 

Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  317—320;  Ibid.,  pp.  341—344  = 
I-t’ung,  pp.  9—12;  Ghiang  Chieh-shih,  p.  13;  Ch'un-chung  wen-i, 
Nov.  15,  1959,  p.  28;  Kuan  Shan,  pp.  6 — 10;  MCWH,  Dec  1965 
pp.  113-114;  MWC  1:96-97;  PWH,  p.  179;  Pei-ching  wen-i,  Aug! 
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1959,  p.  35;  Ssu-ch'uan  wen-hsueh,  May  1963,  p.  28;  T’ien  Hsing, 
pp.  2 — 3;  Ts’ao-ti,  Feb.  1959,  p.  16;  Wu  Homing,  no.  28. 

91  OF  The  Quarreling  Sons  and  the  Bundle  of  Twigs. 

PHT,  p.  1352  (king  warns  sons);  Then  Hai-yen  (2),  pp.  51 — 55 
(513  +). 

91  OK  The  Precepts  and  the  Uriah  Letter.  Usually  only  the  motif  of  the  schemer  's 

own  relative  being  thrown  into  boiling  oil  or  water  instead  of  the 
intended  victim. 

ASSC,  reel  21  (schemer  burned,  51 1A  -j-  +  327B) ;  Lin  Lan  (21), 
I,  20 — 24  (910B  +)  =  Yang  Ching-chih,  pp.  97 — 102;  Min-chien 
2.10/11:332—334;  Then  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  235—256  (51  IB*  +  + 
930);  Ten-ho,  Dec.  1958,  pp.  28—29  (910B  +)  =  Hung  sang-shen, 
pp.  63 — 67. 

910*  Hunger  is  the  Best  Sauce.  A  king  (or  a  rich  man)  once  travels  in  the 
countryside  and  feels  very  hungry.  He  arrives  at  a  peasant’s  house, 
and  the  peasant  woman  serves  him  a  dish  of  simple  and  cheap  food. 
To  him,  it  is  the  most  delicious  food  he  has  ever  eaten.  Later,  he 
finds  all  the  unusual  delicacies  he  enjoys  in  his  palace  bland  and 
tasteless,  and  sends  for  the  peasant  woman.  The  same  dish  that 
pleased  him  so  much  once  is  now  scarcely  edible.  Thereupon,  he 
begins  to  understand  that  ’’hunger  is  the  best  sauce.”  Sometimes, 
a  rich  man  is  tricked  into  learning  the  same  truth. 

Cheng  Wen  (4),  pp.  70—72  =  T’ien  Hsing,  pp.  49—51  =  Wei 
and  Chang,  pp.  22—26;  MCWH,  Aug.  1965,  pp.  34—37;  Ma  Liang, 
pp.  23—24;  Shan  Ch’ao  (1),  pp.  22—25;  Shan  Ch’ao  (2),  pp. 
26 — 32;  Tung  Chun-lun,  pp.  31 — 32  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (3), 
pp.  50 — 51;  Wen  Chieh,  p.  6 — 8. 

910A*  “ Ton  Cannot  Buy  Everything  with  Money.”  During  a  severe  famine, 

a  rich  man  with  gold  meets  a  poor  man  holding  the  last  remaining 
portion  of  food.  The  rich  man  tries  to  buy  the  food  with  his  gold 
(a)  but  the  poor  will  not  sell  and  the  rich  realizes  the  truth  of  this 
saying,  (b)  The  poor  sells  the  food  and  understands  this  as  he  staives. 

Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  261—264  (a)  =  Liu  Hsueh-sung  (1), 
pp.  5—9  —  Ting  Ko,  pp.  7 — 11;  Eberhard  (2),  p.  202  (b) ;  Ko 
and  Chi,  pp.  1—7  (a,  +  935A) ;  Tung  Chun-lun,  pp.  16—17  (a) 
=  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  64  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  13  15  = 

Tung  and  Chiang  (3),  pp.  46 — 47. 

91 0B*  Honest  Advice.  A  man  wants  to  learn  (a)  how  to  cheat  other  people 

or  (b)  how  to  win  at  gambling,  (c)  A  confidence  man  or  (d)  a 
gambler  promises  to  give  him  instructions  if  he  will  pay  for  them. 
After  he  has  paid,  he  receives  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  is  written: 
(e)  ’’This  is  how”  (f)  ”Do  not  gamble.” 

Li  Shu-jen,  pp.  1—2  (a,  c,  e) ;  Mu  Yeh  (1),  pp.  6—7  (b,  d,  f ) ; 
Wu  Ying-t’ao,  p.  466  (a,  c,  e). 

91  i  *  The  Dying  Father’s  Counsel :  ’’Never  say  the  truth  to  your  wife;  never 
trust  a  cunning  man;  choose  friends  by  the  color  of  their  eyes; 
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91 1  A* 


916 


920Cj 


921 


922 


never  borrow  money  from  the  nouveau  riche  .”  Counsel  proved  wise 
by  experience. 

MCWH,  Sept.  1961,  pp.  21—23  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  425—427; 
Shelton,  A.,  pp.  114 — 116. 

The  Old  Man  and  the  Mountain.  An  old  man  lives  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  mountain,  and  resents  the  inconvenience.  He  sets  about  shov¬ 
elling  earth  from  the  mountain  with  his  family  with  the  purpose 
of  removing  it.  (a)  People  laugh  at  him  and  call  him  ’’the  foolish 
old  man.”  (b)  When  a  friend  tries  to  dissuade  him,  the  old  man 
says:  ”If  I  cannot  accomplish  this,  my  sons  will  carry  on  my  work. 
So  will  the  children  of  my  children,  until  the  job  is  accomplished.” 
(c)  Finally,  gods  remove  the  mountain  for  him. 

CHS,  p.  268  (a);  Lieh  Tzu,  pp.  88 — 90  (b)  =  Li  I-ting,  p.  49; 
Then  Hsing,  pp.  87 — 88  (b,  c) ;  TPTL  40:319  (b,  c)  =  Hsieh  Wei- 
hsing,  p.  1285;  Yang  and  Lu,  XXIII,  1 — 38  (a,  b,  c). 

The  Brothers  Guarding  the  King’s  Bedchamber  and  the  Snake.  (Cf.  Types 
178A  and  178B). 

II.  (a)  Concerns  a  cat,  not  a  dog. 

Hu  Erh-ch'a,  pp.  1 — 5  (lib,  a,  c) ;  Kuan  Te-tung,  pp.  49 — 68 
(I,  lie,  d,  655  +);  MCWH ,  May  1960,  pp.  34—36  (lib,  a,  c, 
178B  +  178A+)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  183  —  186;  MKK,  pp.  3—6 
(lib,  a,  c,  178B  -f-  178A  +);  Shelton,  A.,  pp.  103 — 104  (He); 
Shelton,  F.,  pp.  28-29  (He);  Wan  I,  pp.  17—22  (lie  —  falcon 
not  killed,  +  837);  Wang  Yao  (2),  pp.  68—79  (lie,  b,  a,  462  +). 

Tenderness  to  Corpse  Test  of  Love.  A  woman  is  claimed  by  two  husbands 
or  a  girl  by  three  suitors.  The  judge  or  father  hides  her,  declares 
that  she  has  suddenly  died  and  asks  which  of  the  claimants  will  take 
care  of  the  corpse.  Only  one  of  the  men  offers  to  do  so  and  to  him, 
the  true  lover,  is  awarded  the  lady’s  hand. 

CKC,  IX,  333  ff. ;  Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IIIA,  9 — 12;  Chiang  Yii- 
chmg  (3),  pp.  622 — 623  (disputed  son);  Fielde  ,pp.  188 — 190. 

The  King  and  the  Peasant’s  Son.  The  humble  boy  may  also  be  a  hunter, 
cobbler,  and  so  on.  He  answers  various  quizzical  questions. 

Kavirov,  pp.  1—3;  MCWH,  Oct.  1957,  pp.  24—27;  MCWH, 
Dec.  1962,  pp.  55—57;  MCWH,  Dec.  1963,  pp.  82—84;  Min-chien 
2.3:40 — 42;  T’ien-shan ,  Aug.  1958,  p.  10. 

The  Shepherd  Substituting  for  the  Priest  Answers  the  King’s  Questions. 

I.  The  person  questioned  is  sometimes  a  courtier,  but  the  one  who 
answers  for  him  without  disguise  is  (b1)  a  peasant  (b2)  a  boy. 

Chou  I-pai,  pp.  686—698  (II  —  H630,  H682,  etc.,  922*  +); 
Jarring,  II,  20—26  (lb2  —  girl,  Ilj) ;  Lei  Ming,  pp.  54—57  (lb1, 
Ila  —  H681.3.1,  b  —  H696.1,  c  —  H703) ;  MCWH,  July  1955, 
pp.  15—16  (la,  b1,  Ila  —  H681.3.1,  b  —  H696.1,  c  —  H703)  = 
FTC,  I,  134  —  136;  MCWH,  Dec.  1963,  pp.  31-34  (lib,  e,  875  + 
875Di  +) ;  Shan-hua,  Sept.  1958,  p.  44  (lb2,  Ilj)  =  KCMC  pp.  87— 
89  =  MTK,  pp.  154—155;  T’ien-shan,  Mar.  1957,  p.  33  (Ilf,  H702, 
H703);  Ibid.,  Aug.  1958,  pp.  7—8  (la,  c,  II  —  H659.18,  +  655); 
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Tun-huang,  pp.  231—233  (lb2,  II  —  H682,  etc.,  +  922A*) ;  Ibid., 
pp.  240—241  (lb2,  II  —  H682,  H702,  H703,  etc.,  +  922A*) ;  Ibid., 
pp.  241—243  (lb2,  II  —  H682,  H702,  H703,  etc.,  +  922A*). 

Expert  Craftsman  or  Learned  Man  Averts  War. 

I.  The  Challenge.  A  foreign  king  sends  to  another  nation  (often 
China)  a  delegation  or  an  envoy  with  (a)  a  coded  or  difficult  message 
(picture)  (a1)  picture  of  a  strange  bird  (b)  riddles  or  enigmatic 
questions  (b1)  proposals  for  seemingly  impossible  tasks  (c)  a  learned 
man  (d)  others.  He  demands  that  the  message  be  deciphered,  the 
riddles  be  solved,  or  his  learned  man  be  over-matched.  Otherwise, 
he  will  invade  that  nation  (China). 

II.  The  Questions,  (a)  Which  of  the  two  ladies  is  the  mother?  (b) 
Which  horse  is  the  mother?  (c)  Which  of  the  two  snakes  is  female? 
(d)  Which  end  of  the  club  is  made  of  wood  closer  to  the  root  of 
the  tree?  (Cf.  type  851  A*) 

III.  The  Solution.  When  the  courtiers  are  at  their  witsJ  end,  the 
king  calls  on  (a)  a  learned  man  or  master  craftsman  (b)  a  clever 
girl  or  queen  (c)  a  clever  youth  to  interpret  the  message  or  match 
wits  with  the  foreign  challenger.  The  learned  man  or  craftsman 
wins.  A  war  is  thus  avoided  and  the  nation  saved. 

CKC,  III,  183—196  (la,  IIIc) ;  Ch’ing-hai  hu,  Sept.  1957,  pp. 
30 — 31,  33  (lib,  d,  c,  875D  +);  Chou  I-pai,  pp.  686—698  (rb, 
Ilia,  +  922);  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  54—55  (lb,  lib,  d,  c,  IIIc);  Feng 
Meng-lung  (1),  pp.  107 — 111  (la,  Ilia)  =  Pao-weng  Lao-jen,  pp. 
53 — 55;  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (12),  pp.  56 — 67  (la1,  lie)  =  T'an  Shao- 
shih  (1),  pp.  56 — 63;  Lin  Lan  (15),  pp.  58—62  (Id  —  strong  bird, 
lie,  408  +);  Lin  Lan  (33),  pp.  61 — 65  (la1,  lie);  MCWH,  Apr. 
1959,  pp.  40—46  (lb1,  Ilia);  Min-su  80:24—25  (la,  Ila);  Mo 
Lang  Tzu,  p.  33  (Ic,  Ilia);  Pei  chieh  hung  lo,  I,  18 — 26  (Id,  Illb); 
Po  and  Kuang,  pp.  18 — 20  (lb,  lib,  a,  d,  IIIc);  Shelton,  A.,  pp. 
76 — 77  (lb,  lib,  d,  c,  Illb);  Sui  Shu-shen,  pp.  497 — 510  (lb1, 
Illb) ;  Then  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  35—44  (lb,  lie,  d,  b,  Illb);  Wei 
and  Chang,  pp.  1 — 9  (lb1,  Illb);  Wu  Yuan-Fai,  pp.  174—175 
(Ib\  IIIc);  TJVK,  pp.  154—156  (lb,  Ila,  b,  d,  IIIc). 

Humble  Son-in-Law  Solves  Riddles  or  Problems.  To  test  the  knowledge  or 
wit  of  his  three  (sometimes  two)  sons-in-law,  the  father-in-law  asks 
them  difficult  questions  or  discusses  with  them  apparently  subtle 
points.  The  youth  of  peasant  origin  or  from  a  poor  family  outshines 
his  pretentious  brothers.  The  questions  include:  (a)  why  can  ducks 
swim  in  water?  (b)  Why  is  there  a  big  crack  in  the  rock?  (c)  Why 
does  a  bamboo  bend  down?  (d)  Why  does  the  goose  have  such  a 
big  voice?  (d1)  Why  can  a  crane  sing?  (e)  Why  is  this  herb  (or  plant) 
so  green?  (f)  Why  does  the  hen  look  red-faced  after  laying  an  egg? 
(g)  Why  can  fish  swim?  (h)  Why  is  the  pine  overgreen?  (i)  Why 
does  the  pointed  tip  of  a  peach  turn  red  first?  (j)  Where  does  this 
horse  come  from  and  how  much  does  it  cost?  (k)  Why  does  the  grass 
up  here  differ  in  color  from  the  grass  below?  (m)  Why  is  this  plant 
doing  better  than  the  other?  (m1)  Why  does  this  tree  have  a  knob 
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on  its  trunk?  (n)  How  can  one  lure  an  ox  into  your  house?  (o)  How 
to  make  people  laugh  at  a  funeral?  (p)  Others.  (Cf.  1696C). 

CHS,  pp.  33 — 34  (d1,  e,  m1)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  94 — 95; 
Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  278 — 292  (d1,  h,  923B  +) ;  Ch’en  Wei- 
chiin  (1),  pp.  15 — 17  (d  —  frog,  d1  — •  cicada);  Chung  Ching-wen 
(3),  pp.  31 — -33  (a,  b,  c) ;  Lin  Lan  (3),  pp.  94 — 95  (n) ;  Lin  Lan 
(8),  pp.  37 — 42  (o) ;  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  1 — 4  (a,  b,  c)  —  Chu  Yii- 
tsun,  pp.  333 — 335;  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  98 — 100  (d,  e,  f)  =  Chu  Yu- 
tsun,  pp.  332 — 333;  Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  162 — 163  (a,  h,  p)  =  Chu 
Yu-tsun,  pp.  335 — 336;  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  76 — 82  (j,  p,  1696  +  ) 
=  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  433 — 436;  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  85 — -89  (k,  1696A 
+  );  Ibid.,  pp.  121  — 122  (i,  m)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  p.  336;  Min-chien 
2.8:170 — 1 72  (b,  c,  k,  g  —  goose);  Min-su  51:22  (n) ;  Ibid.,  103: 
17—19  (o);  MWH,  I,  65—72  (923B  +);  TPKC  248:793  (d1,  h, 
m1) ;  Tun-huang,  pp.  231 — 233  (a,  d1,  h,  922  +)  =  Li  I-ting,  pp. 
147 — 150;  Tun-huang,  pp.  240 — 241  (a,  d1,  h,  922  -j-);  Ibid.,  pp. 
241—243  (a,  d1  —  rooster,  h,  922  +). 

922B*  Wit  Humiliates  the  Magistrate.  A  witty  man  wagers  with  his  friends 
that  he  can  make  the  magistrate  step  down  from  his  sedan  chair, 
and  take  a  walk  with  him.  When  he  sees  the  magistrate  coming, 
he  lies  on  his  back  in  the  roadway,  alleging  that  the  essays  in  his 
mind  have  to  be  aired  on  a  fair  day.  Then  he  (a)  shows  the  magistrate 
one  half  of  a  beautiful  essay  of  his  own  and  asserts  that  the  other 
half  may  be  found  on  a  slab  of  stone  on  the  road  (b)  writes  verses 
on  the  roadway  with  a  piece  of  chalk  so  that  the  magistrate  has  to 
descend  from  his  chair  in  order  to  examine  them  (c)  shows  off  his 
talent  in  other  ways.  He  wins  the  wager. 

Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  57 — 58  (a);  Lin  Lan  (10),  I,  74 — 76  (a) 
=  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  266 — 267  =  Lin  Lan  (18),  pp.  105 — 106; 
Min-chien  1.8:6— 8  (c) ;  Tu-ssu,  Nov.  16,  1925,  p.  16  (b)  =  Lin  Lan 
(10),  I,  119. 

923  Love  Like  Salt. 

Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  326—331  (+  923B) ;  FNT  7.10:97—98  (  + 
923);  Graham,  pp.  167 — 169  (courtier’s  statement  later  proven  to 
be  true,  462  +);  Hu  Huai-shen,  pp.  19—25  (+  923B). 

923 A  Like  Wind  in  the  Hot  Sun. 

Ssu-ch'uan  wen-hsueh,  Sept.  1962,  pp.  26 — 77. 

923B  The  Princess  who  PVas  Responsible  for  her  Own  Fortune.  The  heroine 
is  usually  not  a  princess,  but  a  high  class  maiden. 

I.  Judgment.  Alternate  beginnings:  (d)  The  youngest  daughter, 
on  the  day  when  she  is  to  choose  a  mate,  throws  the  embroidered 
ball  to  a  poor  boy  (signifying  her  choice  of  a  husband),  sometimes 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  deity.  Or  (e)  she  eats  the  eggs  of  an  animal, 
and  becomes  pregnant,  (f)  She  rides  a  horse  or  ox,  and  lets  it  carry 
her  to  where  her  destined  husband  is. 

II.  (d)  Her  husband  has  never  known  the  use  of  gold  or  silver. 
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When  she  gives  him  a  little  of  her  remaining  gold  or  silver  and  asks 
him  to  make  good  use  of  it,  or  (d1)  when  she  sees  him  using  precious 
metals  in  his  house  as  if  they  were  but  stone  and  remonstrates,  he 
points  out  that  a  great  deal  of  these  materials  can  be  found  in  a 
remote  valley.  They  go  there  and  carry  the  precious  metals  home, 
or  (d2)  they  also  bring  home  a  magic  slab  of  stone  that  attracts 
gold.  So  they  become  very  wealthy,  (d3)  They  find  a  gold-dropping 
hare. 

III.  (c)  The  youngest  daughter’s  husband  humiliates  his  snobbish 
father-in-law  and  other  relatives  in  a  party. 

Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  278 — 292  (la,  Ila,  IIIc,  +  922A*) ; 
Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IA,  54 — -59  (la,  IIIc,  +  745A) ;  Ibid.,  IIB, 
19—25  (la,  lib,  Ilia,  +  326E*  +  745A) ;  Chu  Chieh-fan,  I,  258 
(la,  lid,  Ilia);  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  326—331  (If,  lid,  d2,  IIIc,  923 
+);  FCK  III,  33—38  (la,  Ila,  IIIc);  FNT  7.2:95— 96  (Ie,  a,  lie, 
+  745A) ;  FNT  7.10:97—98  (la,  lid,  923  +);  FNT  19:171  (la, 
f,  Ila);  Graham,  pp.  156 — 157  (Id,  Ila,  Illb,  +  326E*) ;  Ibid., 
pp.  161—162  (lb,  lid) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  225—226  (If,  lid,  +  841A*); 
Ibid.,  pp.  282 — 283  (la,  lid,  Illb) ;  Hsi-k'ao,  V,  1 — 35  (Id,  a,  lie, 
+  882C*) ;  Hsueh  Jen-kuei  cheng-tung,  p.  9  ff.  (Ia  —  father’s  suspicion, 
d,  lie,  IIIc);  Hu  Huai-shen,  pp.  19—25  (lb,  f,  lid,  d2,  IIIc,  923 
+);  Li  Hao,  pp.  35—39  (Ia,  lib,  c) ;  Li  Hsing-hua,  pp.  32 — 37 
(If,  lid,  Ilia)  -  Sung  Che  (8),  II,  21—28;  Lin  Lan  (21),  III, 
97 — 105  (If,  lid2  — -  she  attracts  wealth,  737B*  +  +  841  A*) ;  Lin 
Lan  (25),  pp.  117—121  (Id,  a,  lid1,  Ilia);  Lin  Lan  (29),  pp.  58 — 61 
(Id,  a,  lid1) ;  Lin  Lan  (31),  pp.  91—100  (Ia,  +  1696C);  Lin  Lan 
(32),  pp.  77—81  (Ia,  b,  lid,  b);  Lin  Lan  (33),  pp.  85—88  (Ia  — 
through  mistake,  Ila);  Ibid.,  pp.  101 — 105  (Ia,  lib,  d,  Illb);  Lin 
Lan  (34),  pp.  72 — 77  (Ia,  lie,  Illb,  +  326E*  +  745 A) ;  Lin  Lan 
(37),  pp.  82—96  (Ia,  d,  lib,  Illb,  +  592AX*) ;  Ling  and  Jui,  pp. 
257—259  (lb,  f,  lid,  Illb,  +  841A*);  Ibid.,  pp.  259—265  (If,  lid, 
737B*  +  +  841  A*);  Ibid.,  pp.  340—341  (If,  lid,  737B*  +  );  Ibid., 
pp.  341—347  (If,  I  Id,  737B*  +);  Liu  Wan-chang  (2),  pp.  34—37 
(Id,  a,  lid,  Illb);  Ibid.,  pp.  45—56  (Ia,  lid1,  Illb,  1336A  +  1310D 
+  1319P*  +  1696A  +);  Lou  and  Ch’en,  pp.  49—54  (lb,  Ila,  Illb, 
+  326E*  +  745A) ;  MCWH,  Jan.  1956,  pp.  85—88  (Ia,  Ila,  IIIc) 
=  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  561—565  =  Sung  Che  (8),  I,  23— 29;  MCWH, 
Nov.  1956,  pp.  25—26  (If,  lid)  =  Sung  Che  (8),  I,  77—80;  MCWH, 
Leb.  1957,  pp.  17—21  (Id  —  an  apple,  IIIc,  +  314)  =  Sung  Che 
(6),  pp.  22—29;  MCWH,  Mar.  1957,  pp.  53—57  (lb,  a,  lid2, 
Illb);  MCWH,  Dec.  1957,  pp.  44—49  (If,  +  841  A*);  MCWH, 
Leb.  1961,  pp.  30—45  (Ia,  lie,  900  +  403  +) ;  MKK,  pp.  7—16 
(Id,  Illb  —  boy  saves  her  father,  300  +  +  551)  =  Chia  and  Sun, 
I,  203—211;  MWH,  I,  65 — 72  (I  —  her  answer  unsatisfactory, 
IIIc,  +  922A*) ;  Min-su  13/14:47—52  (Id,  a,  lie,  Ilia)  =  Lin 
Lan  (35),  pp.  26—31 ;  Min-su  47:49—54  (Ia,  lid,  d2,  Ilia  —  father 
kills  her  husband);  Ibid.,  107:10 — 11  (Ia,  Ila,  IIIc,  +  745A) ; 
Min-tsu  t’uan-chieh,  Mar.  1957,  pp.  31 — 82  (If,  I  Id,  Ilia)  =  Chia 
and  Sun,  I,  437 — 440  =  TNK,  pp.  65 — 69;  PWH,  p.  120  (If,  lid, 
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Ilia);  Sui  shu-shen,  pp.  334 — 336  (Id,  lie,  Ilia,  +  882C*) ;  TWW, 
Oct.  15,  1958,  pp.  104 — 1 06  (la,  lie,  IIIc  +  745A) ;  Ts’ao  and 
Eberhard,  pp.  213 — 214  (Id  — -  chooses  a  poor  man,  lid3,  III); 
Tung  and  Chiang  (2),  pp.  31 — 38  (If,  lie,  737B*  +  +  841  A*)  = 
Hsiao  Kan-niu  (9),  pp.  58 — 65;  Wei  Yueh-lii,  II,  12 — 15  (la,  lib, 

c,  Illb  — •  saves  her  father);  Wilhelm,  pp.  11  — 13  (Id,  a,  lie,  + 
882C*);  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  100  (la,  lib,  a,  326E*);  Wu  Ying- 
t’ao,  pp.  391 — 393  (la,  I  Id1,  IIIc,  +  745A);  Ibid.,  pp.  401 — 402 
(Id,  a,  He);  Yao  and  chung,  p.  47. 

923C  Trusting  Father  and  False  Daughters.  A  trusting,  old  father  gives  away 
all  his  wealth  to  his  truckling  daughters  only  to  be  mistreated  by 
each  of  them.  He  is  finally  saved  by  a  young  relative  whom  he 
formerly  ignored. 

Ling  Meng-ch’u  (2),  pp.  548 — 552. 

924A  Discussion  between  Priest  and  Jew  Carried  on  by  Symbols.  Each  gesture 
is  for  the  bonze  or  courtier  a  symbol  for  an  important  concept  in 
Buddhism  or  an  important  fact  in  Chinese  history.  For  the  cobbler 
or  butcher  it  is  literally  a  figure  employed  in  bargaining;  so  he  makes 
a  counter-gesture  which  is  misinterpreted  by  the  other  party  as 
revealing  profound  wisdom  or  knowledge.  Thus  (a)  the  bonze 
raises  one  finger  (one  Buddha) ;  the  cobbler  raises  two  fingers  (two 
shoes  to  a  pair,  taken  to  mean  two  arhats).  (b)  The  bonze  raises 
three  fingers;  the  cobbler  five  fingers,  (c)  The  bonze  slaps  his  bosom; 
the  cobbler  slaps  his  buttocks,  (d)  The  bonze  touches  his  eyes  and 
brows;  the  cobbler  the  back  of  his  head,  (e)  The  bonze  strokes  his 
stomach;  the  cobbler  flips  his  sleeve,  (f)  The  bonze  nods  his  head; 
the  cobbler  points  at  the  bonze  and  then  at  himself.  (Most  of  the 
symbols  are  too  complex  to  be  explained  in  full  here),  (g)  Finally, 
the  bonze  (courtier)  leaves  in  admiration;  the  cobbler  (butcher) 
thinks  the  deal  has  fallen  through. 

FAT  7. 11:93— 94  (b,  c,  g,  1641C,  +) ;  HCM,  pp.  39—42  (a,  b, 

d,  e,  1641 C3  +);  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  91  — 101  (a,  c,  g,  1641^  +); 
Huang  Chen-pi,  pp.  17—21  (a,  g,  1641^  +);  Min-chien  1.7:42—45 
(a,  b,  c) ;  Ibid.,  1.9:85 — 87  (b,  c,  g,  1641C3  +);  SJH,  preface,  pp. 
8—9  (a,  b,  f);  Sun  Chien-ping,  pp.  9—16  (a,  b,  d,  c,  g,  1641^  +). 

924B  Sign  Language  Misunderstood. 

I.  The  Signs  are  Made  by:  (a)  a  fortune-teller  to  three  scholars 
going  to  an  official  examination,  (b)  a  young  lady  to  a  scabby- 
headed  suitor,  etc.  (c)  a  restaurant  owner  to  three  customers  who 
cannot  pay. 

II.  The  Signs  Include:  (a)  one  finger  pointing  upward  (a1)  down¬ 
ward  (a2)  in  all  other  directions  (b)  raising  two  fingers  (c)  raising 
three  fingers  (c1)  five  fingers  (d)  slapping  own  breast  (e)  lowering 
own  arm  (f)  drawing  a  circle  on  the  floor. 

III.  The  Result.  The  parties  to  whom  the  signs  are  made  all 
interpret  them  to  their  own  advantage.  As  a  result,  (a)  the  fortune¬ 
teller  is  richly  rewarded  (b)  the  lady  and  the  restaurateur  point  out 
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that  their  signs  are  meant  to  warn  the  other  parties  not  to  do  the 
same  again. 

Lei  Ming,  pp.  12 — 14  (Ic,  Ila,  a1,  a2,  c,  b,  d,  e,  Illb);  Lin  Lan 
(26),  pp.  96 — 100  (lb,  Ila,  a1,  b,  f,  Illb) ;  Mu  Yeh  (1),  pp. 
49—50  (la,  Ila,  Ilia)  =  Mu  Yeh  (2),  pp.  129—130;  Shih-tai, 
pp.  35 — 66  (Ic  — -  trickster  to  restauranteur,  Ila,  a1,  a2,  c,  c1) ;  Tso 
Hsuan,  pp.  13 — 16  (lb,  Ila,  a1,  c,  c1,  85 1C*  +). 

926  Judgement  of  Solomon.  The  judge  often  just  suggests  measures  which 
may  settle  the  dispute  but  hurt  the  baby;  the  real  parent  refuses  or 
cries. 

Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IIA,  53 — 54;  Dennys,  p.  139;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang 
(3),  II,  139 — 140;  MCWH,  Dec.  1962,  pp.  59 — 60  (identical  twins 
claim  the  same  wife);  PHT,  p.  1399  =  TPTL  639:2994;  PHT, 
p.  1399;  ibid.  =  TPTL  257:1333  -  TPTL  639:  2991—2992; 
Shelton,  A.,  p.  190;  TPTL  262:1356  (cattle,  926G  +);  Tsang 
Chin-shu,  pp.  1107 — 1129;  T.NK,  p.  158. 

92 6 A  The  Clever  Judge  and  the  Demon  in  the  Pot.  The  demon  appears  as  a 

bride  or  wife.  The  test  is  usually  jumping  over  a  table. 

Lin  Lan  (17),  pp.  35—36;  PHT ,  p.  2457  (II  —  test:  crossing 
a  river  on  a  piece  of  cloth);  Teh-sou  hsien-t’an,  pp.  25 — 26;  Yiieh 
Lien-shang,  1.2:4b — 5. 

926D  The  Judge  Appropriates  the  Object  of  Dispute. 

CHS,  p.  406;  Kavirov,  pp.  28 — 30  (945  +) ;  Li  I-ting,  p.  215; 
SNWI,  Jan.  1956,  pp.  60 — 63  =  Liu  Hsueh-sung  (3),  pp.  1 — 11; 
Shao-nien  20.5:98. 

926*  Object  in  Dispute  Broken  into  Equal  Halves.  The  object  in  dispute  is 
(a)  an  umbrella  (b)  a  roll  of  silk.  After  the  judge  orders  it  divided 
into  two  equal  halves  and  the  disputants  leave  the  court,  one  ol 
them  curses  while  the  other  one  (c)  is  glad  or  (d)  says  to  the  other: 
“It  was  your  own  fault.  Why  did  you  misplace  it?  Plam-clothes 
men  tailing  them  report  the  reactions.  The  judge  calls  both  of  them 
back  and  makes  the  rejoicing  person  pay  the  angry  man  for  the 
damaged  object. 

Chiang  Yu-ching  (6),p.  1425  (a,  c) ;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang,  (3),  II,  138 
(a,  c);  PHT,  p.  1399  (a,  d) ;  Ibid,  (b,  c)  =  TPTL  639:2994. 

926B!*  Who  Owns  This  Bag?  An  honest  man  finds  on  the  road  a  bag  filled 
with  precious  metals  (or  money).  He  counts  it,  and  waits  at  the 
same  spot  patiently  for  the  owner  to  claim  it.  When  the  owner 
returns  and  gives  the  right  figure,  he  gives  it  back  to  him.  Then 
the  owner  suddenly  asserts  that  there  was  twice  as  much  gold  (money) 
in  the  bag,  and  that  the  finder  has  stolen  the  difference.  They  appeal 
to  the  judge  and  the  judge  tells  the  owner:  “If  this  bag  does  not 
contain  the  amount  you  assert  to  have  been  there,  it  cannot  be 
yours.”  The  bag  is  awarded  to  the  finder.  (Jl  172.1). 

Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  55—57;  Feng  Meng-lung  (3),  pp.  38—39  = 
Pao-weng  Lao-jen,  pp.  285—286;  Feng  Meng-lung  (4),  18:21b; 
Hsi  Chou  Sheng,  pp.  196—197;  PHT,  pp.  1246—1247;  Shelton, 
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A.,  pp.  92 — -93;  T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),  p.  vi;  Ibid.,  p.  266;  Yii  I,  pp. 
9—12. 

926D*  Who  Steals  the  Coins  of  the  Fritter -Hawker.  A  boy  carrying  fritters  and 
selling  them  in  the  streets  has  earned  a  large  number  of  coins,  (a) 
Then  he  must  relieve  nature,  and  leaves  the  coins  on  a  boulder. 
When  he  comes  back,  he  finds  the  coins  gone.  Or,  (b)  several  hooli¬ 
gans  rob  him  of  the  coins  and  insist  they  are  their  own.  He  appeals 
to  the  judge,  (c)  The  judge  says  the  rock  is  guilty  and  must  be 
flogged  in  public.  Almost  everybody  in  town  comes  to  watch  the 
curious  scene.  Before  the  crowd  can  leave,  he  requires  every  person 
to  throw  into  a  basin  a  coin  of  the  same  denomination.  When  the 
coin  cast  in  by  one  man  shows  traces  of  grease,  he  orders  the  man 
arrested  as  thief.  Or,  (cl)  he  orders  the  hooligans  to  throw  coins 
into  the  water  and  arrest  them.  (The  fritter  hawker’s  hands  are 
greasy,  and  the  coins  he  carried  must  also  be  greasy.)  (d1)  Stone 
flogged  at  court.  One  man  who  stays  outside  and  peeps  through 
a  crack  in  the  gate  is  seized  as  the  one  with  a  guilty  conscience. 
Or,  variant:  (e)  stolen  object  is  a  chicken,  marked  on  the  leg  by 
the  owner.  The  judge  allows  the  people  to  witness  the  beating  of 
a  plank,  but  requires  each  spectator  to  turn  in  temporarily  a  chicken 
with  his  own  name  tag  attached  to  it.  The  thief  is  thereby  discovered. 

FNT  4.5:7 — 8  (c) ;  Fielde,  pp.  123 — 128  (e) ;  Huang  Te-shih,  pp. 
117—120  (e);  Lin  Lan  (31),  pp.  28—29  (b,  d) ;  PHT,  p.  1404 
(d1) ;  Shih  kung  an  79:89 — 90  (b,  d) ;  T’an  Shao-shih  (2),  pp.  53 — -55 
(a,  c);  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  55  (a,  c) ;  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp.  442 — 443 
(e);  Yen  Ta-ch’un,  pp.  29 — 31  (a,  c). 

926Dj*  Trying  the  Donkey  and  the  Rock.  A  donkey  knocks  over,  and  breaks, 
a  bottle  of  oil  placed  temporarily  on  the  top  of  a  rock  along  a  moun¬ 
tain  path.  The  owners  go  to  court  and  the  judge  declares  an  open 
trial  for  the  donkey  and  the  rock.  When  a  crowd  gathers  to  watch 
the  curious  scene,  the  judge  orders  each  of  them  to  pay  a  pittance 
to  compensate  the  loss  of  the  plaintiff. 

Shelton,  A.,  pp.  29 — -33  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  57 — 60;  Shelton, 
F.,  pp.  6 — 8;  Shen  Wen-hua  (1),  pp.  5 — -7. 

926E*  Smearing  the  Bell  ( Wall ).  (a)  A  judge  tells  all  the  suspects  that,  in 
order  to  decide  who  is  the  real  culprit,  he  will  make  each  of  them 
put  his  hands  on  a  bell,  which  will  ring  automatically  when  touched 
by  a  criminal.  He  has  secretly  smeared  the  bell  with  dark  ink  and 
put  the  bell  in  a  dark  room,  or  covered  it  with  a  curtain.  Every 
suspect  goes  through  the  test.  When  the  test  is  over,  only  one  man 
has  clean  hands.  He  is  the  culprit.  Or,  (b)  he  states  that  god  will 
mark  a  criminal  s  back  in  a  dark  room,  the  walls  of  which  have  just 
been  painted  black.  The  suspect  with  black  paint  on  his  back  is 
convicted,  (c)  He  asks  every  suspect  to  touch  a  table  while  passing 
by  him.  The  culprit  hesitates. 

Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  174—177  (a);  FCK,  I,  10—12  (c,  1641  +)• 
Feng  Meng-lung  (4),  21:12b— 13  (a);  Fielde,  pp.  107—108  (b); 
Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  137—138  (a);  PHT,  p.  1404  (a);  PHT ,  p. 
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4499  (a) ;  P’u  Sung-ling,  pp.  704 — 705  (b) ;  Shuo  k’u,  p.  737  (a)  = 
Hsieh  Wei-hsin,  p.  1902;  T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  199 — -200  (a); 
Tzu  Yu,  p.  29  (a);  Yen  Ta-ch’un,  pp.  5 — 6  (a). 

926EJ*  Other  Methods  to  Catch  the  Thief  with  a  Guilty  Conscience.  The  judge 
tells  each  suspect  that,  if  he  is  guilty  (a)  the  lot  (stalk  of  reed)  held 
in  his  fist  will  grow  longer  (b)  the  wheat  seed  held  in  his  hand  will 
germinate  (c)  he  will  walk  out  of  the  city  gate  first  (only  two  sus¬ 
pects).  The  real  culprit  always  sees  to  it  that  the  above  will  not 
happen  to  him.  Or,  (d)  the  statue  of  a  god,  with  whom  he  pretends 
to  be  talking,  will  whisper  the  truth  to  him.  As  he  appears  to  be 
talking  to  the  statue,  he  points  at  the  suspects,  asking  “This  man?” 
“That  man?”  and  observes  the  expression  on  their  faces. 

CKC,  IX,  371 — 405  (d) ;  Feng  Meng-lung  (4),  21:12a — b  (b) ; 
Ibid.,  21:12b  (a);  Min-chien  1.10:53—55  (d)  =  Yang  Ching-chih, 
pp.  121 — 123;  PHT,  p.  1404  (b) ;  Ibid,  (a);  Pai  and  K’ung,  45:665 
(c) ;  Shih  kung  an  28:30 — 31  (d) ;  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  89  (a). 

926F*  The  Tell-Tale  Object(s).  Two  peddlers,  selling  (a)  salt  (b)  fuel  sticks 
(c)  sesame  seeds  (d)  rice  (e)  needles  (e1)  silver  (silversmith)  (e2) 
iron  (blacksmith)  (f)  candies,  both  claim  that  (g)  a  piece  of  lamb 
skin  (h)  a  basket,  a  rush  kneeling  mat  or  a  sieve,  or  (i)  a  skein  of 
silk  threads  is  his  own.  The  judge  orders  the  object  in  dispute  shaken 
or  beaten.  From  the  particles  that  drop  from  it,  he  can  tell  who 
must  have  been  the  original  owner. 

Chiang-su  wen-i ,  1956,  no.  10:47 — 48  (c,  d,  h,  926GX*  +);  PHT, 

p.  1399  (a,  b,  g) ;  Ibid,  (e2,  f,  i) ;  Ibid,  (e1,  h) ;  Shen  Wen-hua  (1), 

pp.  74—75  (c,  d,  h);  TPYL  267:1381  (e,  f,  i,  +  926GX*);  TPTL 

639:2991  (e,  f,  i) ;  T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  197 — -198  (a,  b,  g). 

926G*  Who  Steals  the  Donkey  ( Horse )  ?  The  judge  pretends  to  question  the 
draft  animal,  but  really  lets  it  run  to  the  home  of  its  original  owner. 

KSK,  pp.  68—69  (donkey);  TPKC  171:626;  TPYL  262:1356  (+ 
926);  TPYL  898:  4120;  TPYL  898:4121;  T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),  pp- 
196 — 197  (cow). 

926GX*  Who  Steals  the  Chicken  or  Egg?  (a)  Two  men  accuse  each  other  of 
stealing  a  chicken,  (b)  A  maid  is  accused  by  her  mistress  of  having 
stolen  and  eaten  an  egg.  The  judge  (c)  asks  the  two  men  what  they 
have  been  feeding  the  chicken  with  and  is  told  that  the  chicken  s 
food  is  (c1)  rice  (c2)  beans  (c3)  husks  (c4)  corn  (c5)  millet  (c6)  grass. 
He  orders  the  chicken  killed  and  its  intestines  examined  (or  he 
analyzes  its  droppings).  From  the  result,  he  can  decide  who  is  the 
thief.  Or,  (d)  he  makes  the  maid  rinse  her  mouth.  From  the  water 
she  spits  out,  he  can  tell  whether  she  is  guilty. 

Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  I  A,  41 — 42  (b,  d) ;  Chiang-su  wen-i,  1956,  no.  10: 
47 — 48  (a,  c1,  c6,  +  926F*) ;  HNC,  pp.  208—209  (a,  c1,  c4) ;  I  feng 
1.9:137 — -138  (b,  d) ;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (2),  V,  36 — 37  (b,  d)  = 
Lou  and  Ch’i,  II,  36—37;  PHT,  p.  1399  (a,  c2,  c5) ;  Pai  and  K’ung, 
94:1333  (a,  c1,  c2) ;  Shao-nien  20.11:92—93  (a,  c1,  c3) ;  TPYL  267: 
1381  (a,  c1,  c5,  926F  +);  TPYL  639:2991  (a,  c2,  c5) ;  TPYL  840: 
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3885 — 3886  (a,  c5) ;  T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),  p.  196  (a,  c2,  c5). 

926H*  A  Slip  of  the  Tongue.  A  couple  is  traveling,  or  about  to  travel,  by 
boat.  At  night,  they  stay  in  a  cabin  on  the  shore.  When  the  husband 
goes  alone  to  the  boat  at  dead  of  night  to  check  his  belongings,  the 
boatman  murders  him.  Early  next  morning,  the  boatman  knocks 
on  the  door  of  the  cabin,  and  calls  out  aloud :  “Madam,  tell  your 
husband  to  get  up  and  come  to  the  boat.”  The  wife  rises,  cannot 
find  her  husband  and  suspects  foul  play.  She  accuses  the  boatman, 
and  the  judge  convicts  the  latter  of  murder.  Reason:  The  boatman 
has  had  dealings  with  and  has  met  only  the  husband.  Besides,  by 
Chinese  custom,  he  would  have  called  the  husband  first  unless  he 
had  already  known  that  the  husband  was  not  there. 

Chiang  Yii-ching  (3),  p.  554;  Lin  Lan  (29),  pp.  106 — -107;  Lin  P’ei- 
lu  (3),  pp.  49—50;  Min-su  68:16—17;  PHT,  p.  1397;  Shih  Rung 
an  332:93 — 334:97  (corrupt  version) ;  Yen  Ta-ch’un,  pp.  69 — -71. 

926L*  False  Witnesses  Discredited,  (a)  A  bonze  has  embezzled  some  gold 
ingots  from  his  temple.  When  a  new  bonze  comes  to  take  control, 
he  accuses  his  successor  of  having  committed  the  theft.  The  other 
monks  all  support  his  claim,  (b)  A  man  has  found  a  very  precious 
gem  in  a  place  far  away  from  home,  and  asks  his  neighbor  to  carry 
it  to  his  mother.  The  neighbor  steals  it  and  bribes  two  officials  to 
testify  that  the  jewel  is  really  his,  when  the  real  owner  sues  him. 
(c)  The  judge  or  (d)  the  young  prince  asks  the  two  disputing  parties 
and  the  witnesses  to  come  to  court  and  stand  far  apart  from  one 
another.  He  gives  each  a  piece  of  clay  to  mould  into  the  shape  of 
the  gold  ingot  or  the  gem.  Since  the  witnesses  have  never  seen  the 
gold  or  the  gem,  they  mould  the  clay  into  shapes  that  do  not  resemble 
the  original.  The  judge  accuses  them  of  bearing  false  witness  and 
orders  the  gem  returned  to  its  rightful  owner. 

Eberhard  (2),  p.  203  (b  —  entrusted  to  a  friend,  c) ;  Li  and  Wang, 
pp.  60—66  (b,  d);  PHT,  pp.  1397—98  (a,  c)  =  TTTS,  p.  84; 
Yen  Ta-ch’un,  pp.  79—82  (b,  d). 

926M*  Quizzical  Will  Correctly  Interpreted.  A  rich  man  has  an  older,  un¬ 
scrupulous  son  and  a  very  young,  inexperienced  son.  He  knows 
that  his  older  son  will  certainly  seize  everything  from  the  young 
boy  after  his  death.  So  he  leaves  a  puzzling  will  in  the  form  of  (a) 
very  obscure  words,  or  (b)  a  suggestive  painting.  After  his  death, 
a  clever  judge  correctly  interprets  it  as  meaning  that  the  old  man 
has  buried  much  treasure  for  the  boy,  finds  it,  and  adjudges  it  to 
the  boy. 

Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IB,  19—23  (a);  Feng  Meng-lung  (3),  pp. 
146—163  (b)  =  Pao-weng  Lao-jen,  pp.  22— 31 ;  Fielde,  pp.  92—100 
(b) ;  Huang  Te-shih,  pp.  76—79  (a) ;  If  eng  4.1 :78— 79  (a) ;  Li  Hsien- 
chang,  pp.  77 — 79  (a  — -  will  interpreted  by  rogue);  Lin  Lan  (21), 
I,  17— 18  (a);  Ling  Meng-ch’u  (1),  pp.  617—619  (a,  +  1699C); 

foc-7  ^berhard>  PP-  217—218  (a);  Tung  Ssu-chang,  pp. 
lobb  18b7  (a  —  interpreted  by  soothsayer);  Yen  Ta-ch’un  dd 
73—76  (a,  +  1699C).  ’  PP 
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926N*  When  Were  the  Coins  Minted?  A  man  rents  his  ancestral  home  to  a 
tenant,  who  finds  buried  coins  and  claims  them  as  his  own.  The 
judge  awards  the  coins  to  the  lessor  because  they  were  all  minted 
long  before  the  tenant  moved  in. 

Chiang  Yii-ching  (3),  p.  553;  Hsieh  Wei-hsin,  p.  1914;  PHT , 
p.  1398. 

926P*  “ These  Are  Not  My  Properties .”  A  rich  man  leaves  town  for  a  trip 

and  entrusts  his  properties  to  a  relative  (close  friend)  for  safekeeping. 
He  returns  later  to  claim  his  own  but  is  denied  by  his  relative. 
Convinced  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  plaintiff,  the  judge  (or  an  officer 
under  him)  suggests  that  the  relative,  now  suddenly  becoming  rich, 
must  be  hiding  a  part  of  the  loot  for  a  notorious  bandit  in  prison. 
The  relative  has  to  tell  the  truth. 

Lin  Lan  (9),  pp.  125 — 129;  Pai  and  K’ung,  96:1366  =  Hsieh 
Wei-hsin,  p.  1913;  T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  198 — 199;  TPKC  271: 
625  3=  Hsieh  Wei-hsin,  p.  1913;  TPKC  272:628 — 629. 

926Q*  No  Ashes  in  His  Mouth.  Woman  murders  husband,  sets  fire  to  her 
hut,  and  claims  that  her  husband  has  lost  his  life  in  the  fire.  The 
judge  puts  two  pigs  on  the  pyre,  one  dead  and  one  alive.  He  sets 
fire  to  the  pyre,  and  examines  both  charred  pigs.  The  originally 
dead  pig  differs  from  the  other  in  that  it  has  no  ashes  in  its  mouth. 
The  woman  is  convicted  because  no  ashes  can  be  discovered  in 
the  man’s  mouth. 

Chiang  Yii-ching  (5),  p.  389  =  PHT,  p.  1396;  Shih  Rung  an  78: 
87—88;  T’ien  Hai-yen,  (1),  p.  iv;  Ibid.,  pp.  195—196. 

926Q,j*  Flies  Reveal  the  Wound.  A  woman  crying  by  the  corpse  of  her  husband 
supposedly  just  killed  in  a  fire  shows  no  real  grief.  The  suspicious 
judge  sends  a  constable  to  watch  the  corpse,  and  the  constable  sees 
in  no  time  flies  gathering  around  the  crown  of  the  head  of  the  corpse. 
Discovering  a  deep  wound  under  the  thick  hair  inflicted  with  an 
iron  hammer  (nail),  the  constable  reports  it  to  the  judge.  The  woman 
is  summoned  and  confesses  the  murder. 

Chiang  Yii-ching  (2),  pp.  65 — 66  =  Shuo  k’u,  p.  224;  Hsieh  Wei- 
hsin,  p.  1897;  PHT,  p.  1404;  Kan  Pao,  11:87. 

927A**  Poisoning  Revenged.  A  man  is  invited  by  his  enemy  to  a  banquet  and, 
hoping  for  reconciliation,  goes.  His  food,  however,  is  mixed  with 
strong  poison  and  he  soon  becomes  fatally  ill  at  home.  Before  dying, 
he  instructs  his  family  not  to  mourn  but  to  act  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  He  even  instructs  them  to  put  his  body  in  a  chair  with 
a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  When  his  enemy  finds  everything  going  on  as 
usual  at  his  home  and/or  is  told  by  his  spies  about  the  man  still 
sitting  up,  his  enemy  wonders  if  the  poison  he  used  is  no  longer 
effective.  He  tastes  some  of  it  and  soon  dies  too. 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (1),  p.  160;  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (1),  pp.  57  63; 

MCWH,  Oct.  1957,  pp.  61—65  (462  +)  =  HNC,  pp.  236—239  = 
MTK,  pp.  142—145;  MCWH,  Feb.  1958,  pp.  41—44(1174  +  875B! 
+  1920A  +  875B5  +) ;  MCWH,  Aug.  1962,  pp.  122—128  (1567E  +). 
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930  The  Prophecy. 

I.  Sometimes  the  king  has  once  promised  his  daughter  to  the  boy, 

III.  (b)  Uriah  letter  is  often  changed  by  other  people  to  help  the 

hero  get  a  reward. 

Chia  and  Sun,  II,  394—399  (Illb,  462  +  +  314)  =  YNK,  pp. 
148 — 153;  Feng  Meng-lung  (1),  pp.  422 — 448  (I,  lib,  c) ;  Feng 
Meng-lung  (3),  pp.  525 — 548  (Illb,  1525T  +  1525H  +);  Hsin- 
miao,  Apr.  1958,  pp.  50 — 52  (Illb,  650AX  +)  =  HJVC,  pp.  268 — 
272;  Lin  Lan  (31),  pp.  44 — 49  (Illb,  c,  1568  +  1174  -f-)  =  Yang 
Ching-chih,  pp.  89 — 95;  MCWH,  May  1956,  pp.  48 — 54  (I,  Ila, 

b,  c,  Ilia,  b,  IVb,  +  461)  =  Sung  Che  (6),  pp.  54—64;  MCWH, 
Dec.  1959,  pp.  68—70  (Ilia,  b)  =  MKK,  pp.  183—186;  T’ien 
Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  235 — -256  (lb  — -  boy  pushed  off  cliff  saves  himself, 
Ilia,  b,  51  IB  +  910K  +);  T’ien-shan,  Aug.  1959,  pp.  27 — 32  (Ilia 
—  letter  from  prince,  b,  +  945  +  976) ;  YNK,  pp.  30 — 36  (I,  Ila,  b, 

c,  Ilia,  b);  Yen-ho,  Dec.  1957,  pp.  43—48  (I,  lib,  c,  Ilia,  b,  +  970). 

930A  The  Predestined  Wife. 

II.  (b3)  Girl  already  affianced  to  hero,  but  is  pushed  into  the 
river  because  of  her  humble  origin. 

III.  (d)  The  girl  is  thrown  into  a  river,  rescued  by  a  high  official, 
and  brought  up  as  his  own  daughter. 

Feng  Meng-lung  (3),  pp.  410—414  (lib3,  Hid,  b,  c,  IVa)  = 
Yen  Ta-ch’un,  pp.  18 — 22;  Fielde,  pp.  75 — 79  (I  —  matchmaker’s 
trick,  lib2,  Illb,  c,  IVb1);  Lee  and  Radin,  pp.  108 — 110  (lib1, 
IVa,  b  —  head);  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  88—91  (I,  lib2  —  clubs  her, 
Ilia,  c,  IVa,  b1,  c);  Lin  P’ei-lu,  (1),  pp.  75—77  (I,  lib2,  Ilia,  c, 
IVa,  b1,  c)  =  Lin  P’ei-lu  (2),  pp.  79—81;  Lin  P’ei-lu  (2),  p.  81 
(I,  lib2,  Ilia,  c,  IVa,  b1,  c) ;  Min-chien  2.9:192—193  (I,  lib2,  Ilia, 
c,  IVa,  b1,  c)  =  Yang  Ching-chih,  pp.  27 — 28;  Pai  and  K’ung, 
17:270  (I,  1 1  b 2 ,  IIIc,  IVa,  b1,  e)  =  Chou  Chi,  pp.  292 — 294  = 
77WC  259:598;  Pao-weng  Lao-jen,  pp.  382—393  (lib3,  Hid,  IVa); 
Shao-nien  21.11:84 — 88  (I,  lib2,  Ilia,  c,  IVa,  b1,  c)  =  Li  Hao,  pp. 
74 — 77;  Shelton,  A.,  pp.  50 — 54  (I,  lib2,  IVa,  b1,  e) ;  Wei  Yueh-lii, 
II,  70—74  (I,  lib2  —  lips,  Illb,  c,  IVa,  b1,  e). 

934A  Predestined  Death. 

Hsi  Chou  Sheng,  pp.  238 — 239;  Lin  Lan  (4),  pp.  91 — 93. 

934A2  Parrot's  Predestined  Death.  A  pet  parrot  tells  his  master  and  mistress 
one  morning  that  he  has  had  a  dream  of  a  big  bird  swooping  down 
and  carrying  him  away.  He  will  not  leave  his  cage,  but  his  master 
and  mistress  do  not  believe  in  prophetic  dreams.  That  afternoon, 
when  he  is  let  out  to  fly  around  the  room,  a  falcon  suddenly  flies 
in  through  the  window,  seizes  and  eats  him. 

Chiang  Yu-ching  (1),  p.  124  =  Shuo  k’u,  p.  68;  Chiang  Yii- 
ching  (2),  p.  125;  Chiang  Yu-ching  (6),  p.  633;  Liu  Su,  p.  6;  PHT, 
pp.  4479—80;  PHTH,  p.  2960;  PTKY  1.3:332. 

934D2  Predestined  Death  Averted.  A  soothsayer  (or  a  goddess)  tells  a  youth 
that  he  will  die  at  the  age  of  (a)  18  (a1)  19  (b)  64  (b1)  68  or  69.  (c) 
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When  the  youth’s  father  hears  it,  he  runs  after  the  soothsayer  and 
asks  for  advice.  Or,  (d)  a  goddess  gives  the  youth  advice, 
(e)  Following  the  soothsayer’s  suggestions,  the  youth  finds  one  red- 
laced  (God  of  Life)  and  one  black-  or  white-faced  (God  of  Death) 
deities  playing  chess  at  a  certain  spot.  He  puts  on  their  table  some 
food  and  wine  which  they  consume  without  any  suspicion.  When 
the  game  is  over,  he  begs  them  to  extend  his  life.  Feeling  obliged 
to  do  him  a  favor,  they  open  the  Book  of  Fate  and  change  his  alloted 
age  to  (e1)  888  (e2)  80  (e3)  99  (e4)  864  (e5)  100.  Or,  (f)  the  youth 
is  told  to  set  a  table  at  the  crossroads  on  the  day  he  is  predestined 
to  die  and  hide  under  the  table.  The  messengers  of  Death  eat  the 
banquet  and,  when  the  youth  appears  to  ask  for  a  favor,  removes 
his  name  to  the  edge  of  a  sheet  in  the  Book  of  Fate  where  it  is  covered 
up  by  the  binding. 

Hsi-k'ao ,  IV,  137 — 141  (a1,  c,  e,  e3) ;  Lin  Lan  (2),  pp.  14 — 18 
(d,  f,  +  330A) ;  Lo  Kuan-chung,  chuan  69  (a1,  c,  e3)  =  Dennys, 
p.  14;  Min-su  73:23—28  (a,  d,  e1) ;  PHTH,  p.  5023  (c,  e  —  father 
serves  wine  to  the  god,  e2) ;  Tsang  Chin-shu,  p.  1024  (b1,  e5) ;  Ts’ao 
and  Eberhard,  pp.  112 — 113  (a1,  e,  e3) ;  Tun-huang ,  pp.  867 — 868 
(a1,  c,  e3) ;  Wu  Yii-ch’eng,  pp.  147 — 149  (b,  d,  e4) ;  Ibid.,  p.  172 
(b1,  d,  e5). 

935  The  Prodigal's  Return.  Youngest  son  returns  with  a  magic  object. 

Wang  T’ung-chao,  pp.  16 — 20  (653  +). 

935A*  The  Prodigal  Learns  a  Lesson  too  Late.  The  prodigal  son  of  a  rich 
family  pours  rice,  noodles,  etc.,  into  the  sewers  almost  every  day 
because  he  despises  plain  food.  Later  on,  his  father  becomes  bank¬ 
rupt,  and  the  youth,  feeling  the  pinch  of  hunger,  has  to  leave  home 
and  beg  for  food.  Some  poor  neighbors  of  his  give  him  plenty  to  eat. 
When  he  thanks  them,  they  point  out  that  what  they  are  feeding 
him  with  is  part  of  the  food  which  was  thrown  away  by  him  every 
day  but  saved  by  them. 

Feng  Meng-lung  (1),  pp.  234 — 235  =  Pao-weng  Lao-jen,  p.  256; 
I-t'ung,  pp.  1 — 2  =  Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  335 — 336;  Ko  and 
Chi,  pp.  1 — 7  (910A*  +);  Kuan  Shan,  pp.  12 — -15;  Tung  Chun- 
lun,  pp.  27 — -28  =  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (9),  pp.  26 — 27. 

944A*  “ Losing  a  Horse  May  Be  Good  Fortune;  Getting  a  Horse  May  Be  Bad 

Luck."  An  old  man  living  in  a  border  area  has  a  horse  that  wanders 
off  to  a  different  country,  and  neighbors  tell  him  of  the  loss.  “It 
may  be  good  fortune,”  he  says.  Months  later,  the  horse  returns 
with  a  steed  from  the  foreign  land.  People  come  to  congratulate 
him.  “It  may  be  bad  luck,”  the  old  man  declares.  Later,  his  son 
falls  from  horseback  and  breaks  his  hips.  To  all  sympathizers,  the 
old  man  answers,  “It  may  be  a  good  thing.”  Soon,  war  breaks  out 
between  China  and  the  other  country.  His  son  is  exempted  from 
service  because  of  his  injury. 

Chao  Hung,  pp.  82 — -83;  Hsu  Chih-t’ao,  p.  269  =  Hsieh  Wei- 
hsin,  p.  1353;  Pai  and  K’ung,  96:1360;  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  2. 
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945  Luck  and  Intelligence.  II  only. 

Kavirov,  pp.  28 — 30  (lib,  +  926D) ;  Lung  hua,  July  1957,  pp, 
12 — 14  (Ila,  b,  507C  +);  T'ien-shan,  Aug.  1959,  pp.  27 — 32  (Ila, 
b,  c,  930  +  +  976). 

947A  Bad  Luck  Cannot  be  Arrested.  The  God  of  Wealth  leaves  gold  and  silver 
for  a  poor  man  on  a  bridge,  or  on  the  road.  But  he  passes  by  with 
eyes  closed  and  cannot  see  them.  Cf.  842. 

Ch’ing  Yeh  (1),  pp.  62 — 65;  Lin  Lan  (16),  pp.  35 — 37. 

951 A  The  King  and  the  Robber.  The  latter  also  saves  the  king  from  a  murder 
plot. 

KSK,  pp.  134—139. 

95 1C  The  Disguised  King  Joins  the  Thieves. 

Kavirov,  pp.  14 — 17  =  T’an  Shao-shih  (1),  pp.  73 — 76. 

954  The  Forty  Thieves.  Thieves  in  ten  casks  (K  312)  only. 

Cheng  Ku-sheng,  pp.  128 — 131  (576F*  T). 

956  Robber's  Heads  Cut  off  One  by  One  as  they  Enter  House. 

MCWH,  Apr.  1966,  pp.  103—104. 

956B  The  Clever  Maiden  alone  at  Home  Kills  the  Robbers.  The  earlier  part 
only.  She  pretends  to  help  with  a  candle  but  leaves  wax  on  their 
clothes.  They  are  caught  the  next  day. 

Chiang  Yu-ching  (3),  p.  522;  PHT,  p.  1489. 

958  The  Shepherd  Youth  in  the  Robbers'  Power. 

Han  and  Mo,  pp.  15 — 19  (1530  -+-  1542A  +). 

958At*  The  Thief  Converted  by  Generosity.  A  man  who  discovers  a  thief  stealing 
in  his  house  gives  the  latter  money  to  start  a  new  life.  The  thief 
thereupon  turns  honest,  becomes  a  successful  businessman,  and 
visits  his  benefactor  later  to  express  his  gratitude. 

Fielde,  pp.  154 — 159;  Pai  and  K’ung,  p.  405;  Wu  Chia-ch’ing, 
pp.  128—129. 

960  The  Sun  Brings  all  to  Light.  The  murderer  usually  laughs  at  bubbles  in 
a  puddle  on  a  rainy  day  and  says  they  cannot  bear  witness.  When 
questioned  by  his  wife,  he  confesses  that  he  once  murdered  a  man 
and  took  his  money.  The  victim  called  on  the  bubbles  as  his  witness 
when  dying.  His  wife  happens  to  be  the  widow  of  the  victim. 
She  appeals  to  justice  and  has  the  murderer  executed. 

Ming-jen,  chuan  32;  Shih  tien-t'ou,  no.  12;  T’ao  Tsung-i,  6:28; 
Tsang  Chin-shu,  pp.  396 — 403. 

960BX  Revenge  Delayed  until  the  Son  Grows  up.  A  couple  traveling  in  a  boat 
are  raided  by  pirates  at  night.  The  husband  is  thrown  into  the  river 
and  regarded  as  dead.  The  wife,  who  is  pregnant,  lives  on  and  later 
abandons  her  infant  son  with  a  token  either  on  land  or  in  the  river. 
The  infant  is  found  and  brought  up  by  a  monk  (fisherman)  and  later 
becomes  a  government  official.  By  chance  he  meets  his  mother  and 
his  real  father,  who  has  survived  the  robbery.  The  pirates  are  at 
last  executed. 
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Chiang  Yii-ching  (3),  pp.  631 — 632  =  Shuo-k’u ,  p.  655;  Feng 
Meng-lung,  (1),  pp.  133 — -154;  Hsi  yu  chi,  chuan  9;  Lin  Lan  (2), 
pp.  19 — 26  (+  555*);  Sui  Shu-shen,  pp.  633 — 644;  Tsang  Chin-shu, 
pp.  118 — 140;  Yao  and  Chung,  pp.  106 — 107;  Yu  Yueh  (2),  17:9b. 

96 IB  Money  in  the  Stick.  Only  the  first  part:  gold  in  can  stolen. 

MCWH,  Nov.  1957,  pp.  71—75  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I.  464—468  = 
Sung  Che  (8),  I,  115—121  =  TJVK,  pp.  134—138;  Meng-ya,  Sept.  1, 
1957,  pp.  23 — 26  (motif  of  money  in  stick  only,  -J-  875D  +  875D2) 
—  Shuang-she  yang,  pp.  34 — 45. 

967  The  Man  Saved  by  a  Spider  Web.  Sometimes  by  birds  (doves)  hovering 
over  the  refuge. 

Chao  Ching-shen  (2),  p.  64;  Eberhard  (2),  p.  244;  Jen  Sung-ju, 
no.  76;  Lin  Lan  (4),  pp.  7 — 8;  Ibid.,  p.  50;  Ibid.,  p.  136;  Lin  Lan 
(29),  p.  25;  MCWH,  Oct.  1963,  pp.  128—129;  Min-su  64:43—44; 
Ming-jen  29:1;  Ibid.,  63:1b;  Pai  and  K’ung,  95:1349;  TPKC  135: 
553;  TPKC  389:1094;  TPTL  710:3296;  T’ao  Tsung-i,  25:1;  Ibid., 
41:15b — 16;  T’ou  hsia  lu  2:21b;  Tung  Ssu-chang,  p.  3913;  Wu 
Ts’eng-ch’i,  XIII,  1. 

967A*  T urtles  and  Fish  Form  a  Bridge  for  Hero.  As  soon  as  he  crosses  the  river 
and  is  safe  from  his  pursuing  enemy,  the  bridge  dissolves.  (Oc¬ 
casionally,  a  hare  tricks  turtles  into  forming  a  bridge  for  him) .  Cf.  1 005. 

HWTS,  II,  1678  =  KanPao,  14:102;  Lin  Lan  (29),  pp.  15—16; 
MCWH,  May  1956,  pp.  18—19  -  CAT,  pp.  10—11  =  Hsing 
Po-fu,  pp.  26—28;  MSH,  I,  86—87;  Min-su  29/30:8—9;  Ibid. 
45:17—18;  TPTL  783:3598;  Ts’ao-ti,  Dec.  1957,  pp.  37—39, 
and  Jan.  1958,  pp.  47—50  (400A  +  +  313AJ. 

970  The  Twining  Branches.  The  twining  branches  may  be  those  of  one 
tree,  two  trees,  a  tree  and  a  vine,  two  vines,  etc.  The  graves  of  the 
unfortunate  lovers,  occasionally  friends,  are  always  in  the  open. 
(The  church  is  never  mentioned  as  ordinary  lay  people  in  China 
are  never  buried  in  the  church  or  the  churchyard). 

Chang  Jen-ta,  pp.  20 — 21;  Ch’en  Wei-chiin  (1),  pp.  35—40; 
Chiang  Yii-ching  (4),  p.  33;  CKing-nien  chieh  2.2:118;  HNC,  pp. 
224—229;  HWTS,  II,  1589  (motif  of  entwining  branches  only) 
Hsiao  Kan-niu  (10),  pp.  40 — 52  (465A  +  );  KCMC,  pp.  27  -29  = 
Sung  Che  (4),  pp.  39—42;  KCMC,  pp.  42—51  (400A  +  313A,  +) 
=  Sung  Che  (4),  pp.  55 — 65;  Li  Ch’ang-chi,  pp.  173—178;  Li 
and  Wang,  pp.  79 — 86  (709  +) ;  Lin  Lan  (6),  pp.  1  -3;  MCWH, 

June  1957,  pp.  18—21  =  Sung  Che  (8),  II,  88—92;  MCWH, 
July  1959,  pp.  44—81;  Meng-ya,  Sept.  16,  1959,  pp.  24—26  = 
Shuang-she  yang,  pp.  58 — 66;  Min-su  80:27 — 31;  SSH,  pp.  209  238; 
Shen  Wen-hua  (5),  pp.  44—46;  Shuo  k’u,  p.  831;  Ibid.,  p.  832  (2 
versions) ;  TTTS,  p.  310;  TTTS,  p.  498;  Tung  Ssu-chang,  p. 
1951;  Wei  Yueh-lu,  I,  118—124;  Ten-ho,  Dec.  1957,  pp.  43—48 
(930  +). 

970A  Inseparable  Pairs  of  Birds,  Butterflies,  Flowers,  Fish  and  other  Animals. 

They  hover  over  the  graves  of  unfortunate  lovers,  or  thrive  near  the 
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spot  where  the  lovers  died.  Sometimes,  plants  with  entwining 
branches  may  grow,  or  have  appeared,  there  too. 

AHK,  pp.  133—135;  AHK,  pp.  143—148;  CHS,  p.  4  =  TPKC, 
389:1094;  CKC,  IV,  565 — 608;  Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  178 — 189 
(girl  and  pursuant,  875F  +  875Bg  +  1592C  +);  Ch’en  Shih-chun, 
pp.  127 — 132;  Ch’en  Wei-chiin  (2),  pp.  54 — 62  (851  +) ;  Cheng 
Ku-sheng,  pp.  149 — 157;  CKing-nien  chieh  2.2:122 — 123  (2  versions); 
Ch’ing  Shui  (1),  pp.  99 — 107;  Ch’ing  Yeh  (1),  pp.  19 — 35;  Chuang 
Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  139 — 141;  Chung-Vao  lao-jen ,  pp.  75 — 82  = 
Hsiao  Chung-yu  (1),  pp.  31 — 37;  HNC,  pp.  213 — 218  =  Sung  Che 
(2),  pp.  120 — 128;  HTH ,  no.  8;  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (1),  pp.  34 — 39; 
Hsiao  Kan-niu  (2),  pp.  35 — 40;  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (8),  pp.  1 — 9; 
Hsiao  Kan-niu  (13),  pp.  20 — 30  (592A*  +);  Hsieh  Yun-sheng, 
III,  5 — 15  =  Min-su  38:8 — 13;  Hsiung  Sai-sheng,  pp.  34 — -38; 
Hung  sang-shen,  pp.  10 — 16;  Hung  yen,  Oct.  1956,  pp.  64 — 65;  I  feng 
3.8:43;  I-shuang,  pp.  22 — -28;  Ibid.,  pp.  29 — 36  (888C*  +)  = 
Chia  and  Sun,  I,  378—382  =  KCMC,  pp.  120—125;  KTK,  I, 
28—30;  KTKC,  I,  61;  KTT,  pp.  11—20;  Kan  Pao,  11:85—86 
(888C*  +)  =  TTTS,  p.  295;  Kuang-tung  wen-i,  Apr.  1957,  pp. 
24 — 28;  Kung  Liu,  pp.  1 — 64  =  Chieh-fang-chiin  wen-i,  July  1956, 
pp.  76 — 83;  Li  Hsing-hua,  pp.  38 — 43  (300  +  301 A  +)  =  Chia 
and  Sun,  II,  368—373  =  Sung  Che  (8),  II,  29—36;  Lin  Lan  (6), 
pp.  37 — 41;  Lin  Lan  (22),  II,  44 — 52;  Lin  P’ei-lu  (3),  pp.  101  — 
104  (856  +);  Lu  Kung  (1),  passim;  MCWH,  Feb.  1956,  pp.  75— 
78  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  233—237;  MCWH,  Feb.  1956,  pp.  79—89 
(birds)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  238 — 249  =  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (2), 
pp.  21—34  =  T’an  Shao-shih  (1),  pp.  34—47  =  Sung  Che  (7), 
pp.  71—87;  MCWH,  Nov.  1956,  pp.  20—21;  Ibid.,  pp.  22—23  = 
Chia  and  Sun,  I,  490—491 ;  MCWH,  July  1957,  pp.  20— 21 ;  MCWH, 
Aug.  1957,  pp.  34—35  =  Sung  Che  (4),  pp.  23—25;  MCWH, 

Oct.  1957,  pp.  79—80;  MCWH,  Nov.  1957,  pp.  41—53  =  Chia 

and  Sun,  I,  475—487  =  YNK,  pp.  169—182;  MCWH,  Nov.  1957, 
pp.  54—57  =  Sung  Che  (8),  I,  88—94  =  YNK,  pp.  164—168; 
MCWH,  Dec.  1958,  pp.  36—39  ==  FTC,  V,  58—65;  MCWH,  Jan. 
1959,  pp.  95—97;  MCWH,  Jan.  1959,  pp.  97—99;  MCWH,  May 

1959,  pp.  70—75;  MCWH,  Oct.  1959,  pp.  54—57;  MCWH,  Apr. 

1961,  pp.  19—27  (302  +  313AX  +) ;  MCWH,  Oct.  1962,  pp. 
109—113;  Ibid.,  pp.  120—122  (302  +);  MWH,  V,  71—77;  Min- 
chien  2.6:1— 5;  Min-su  93/94/95:13 — 15;  Ibid.,  p.  93;  Ibid.,  108:43; 
NTW,  pp.  182—184;  PHT,  p.  6343;  PHT,  pp.  6350—6351 ;  PHTH, 
p.  2705;  PWH,  p.  150;  Po  and  Kuang,  pp.  27—31;  SSH,  no.  1; 
SSH,  no.  5;  Shan  Ch’ao  (2),  pp.  1—19;  Shan-hsi  wen-i,  Aug.  1956, 
pp.  57—58;  Shan-hua,  June  1957,  pp.  50—61  (301 A  +);  Ibid., 
Aug.  1957,  pp.  67—69  (313At  +);  Ibid.,  Mar.  1958,  p.  51;  Shao 
Tzu-nan,  pp.  38 — 47  (433D  +  )  =  Li  Tung-sung,  pp.  40 — 49; 
Shen  Wen-hua  (6),  pp.  13 — 15;  Su  Fang-kuei,  pp.  1 — 5;  Tun- 
huang,  pp.  137—141  (888C*  +) ;  Wang  Yii  (2),  pp.  9—15;  Wu 
5  ing-t  ao,  p.  525;  YNK,  pp.  59 — 61;  Yao  and  chung,  p.  23;  Yen 
Ta-ch’un,  pp.  87 — 88. 
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976  Which  Was  the  Noblest  Act? 

T’ien-shan,  Aug.  1959,  pp.  27 — 32  (930  +  945  +). 

976A  The  Thief  Exposed  by  a  Story.  A  merchant  has  stolen  a  jewel  from 
an  old  man. 

T’ien-shan,  Mar.  1958,  pp.  43 — 47  =  Hung  sang-shen,  pp.  50 — 62. 

978*  Lie  Repeated  Often  Enough  May  Win  Credence,  (a)  The  mother  of  a 
youth  known  for  his  virtues  is  told  that  her  son  has  killed  a  man. 

(b)  A  king  is  told  that  there  is  a  tiger  in  the  market,  (c)  A  clever 
thief  tells  a  man  who  carries  a  pig  on  his  back  that  he  is  carrying 
a  dog.  The  lie  has  no  effect  at  first,  but  when  three  persons  say  the 
same  thing,  the  intended  victim  is  convinced. 

Chan-kuo  ts’e,  I,  30—31  (a) ;  Ibid.,  Ill,  8  (b)  =  HWTS,  I,  788  (b) ; 
Ibid,  (a) ;  Han  Fei  Tzu,  II,  81  (a) ;  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  p.  481  (c). 

980A  The  Half-Carpet.  A  middle-aged  woman  gives  her  old  mother- 
in-law  a  dirty  or  broken  bowl  for  meals.  Her  own  young  daughter- 
in-law  remonstrates  to  no  avail,  (a)  The  young  woman  therefore 
asks  her  to  take  good  care  of  the  bowl:  »So  that  I  may  use  it  to 
serve  rice  to  you.»  (b)  She  tells  the  old  woman  to  break  it  and  shows 
fury  since  she  will  not  be  able  to  give  it  to  her  own  mother-in-law 
some  other  day.  The  middle-aged  woman  understands  the  hint 
and  treats  the  old  woman  better.  Or,  (c)  father  carries  grandfather 
to  the  wild  in  a  chariot,  and  deserts  him  there.  Son  asks  father  to 
keep  the  chariot  so  that  he  may  some  day  do  the  same. 

FNT  7.6:98—99  (a);  Lin  Lan  (9),  pp.  44—45  (b) ;  Liu  Ta-pai, 
pp.  113—115  (b)  =  MSH,  I,  279—281;  Tun-huang,  pp.  885—886 

(c)  =  FNT  19:92;  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  38  (a);  Yen  Ta-ch’un,  pp. 
25—27  (b). 

980E  Father  Unwittingly  Kills  Own  Son.  The  hero  returning  home  after 
many  years  of  adventures  sees  a  young  boy  displaying  unusual 
strength  and  skill  in  weaponry.  Exchange  of  brave  words  ruffles  the 
temper  of  both,  and  the  youth  challenges  the  hero  to  a  combat. 
The  hero  fights  and  fatally  injures  the  youth.  When  on  the  brink 
of  death,  the  youth  reveals  his  own  name  and  the  hero  realizes 
he  has  killed  his  own  son.  He  regrets  this  unfortunate  victory  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Feng-shen  yen-i,  chuan  14  (battle  between  son  and  father) ;  Hsi-k’ao, 
VII,  105 — -114  (882C*  +);  Hsueh  Jen-kuei  cheng-tung,  p.  91  (son 
saved  by  god);  Lee  and  Radin,  p.  97;  MCWH,  Aug.  1956,  p.  99; 
Pien  Yuan,  pp.  40 — 49  (the  son  defeats  the  father,  369  +);  Wu 
Chia-ch’ing,  pp.  25 — 26. 

980F  Sons  More  Precious  than  Riches.  (Ikeda,  pp.  264 — 265,  I  and  II). 

Hsiao  Kan-niu  (5),  pp.  30 — 36. 

980*  The  Painter  and  the  Architect.  Usually  the  butler  or  lama  versus  the 
carpenter. 

FCK,  III,  22—27;  KSK,  pp.  219—221;  MCWH,  Feb.  1956, 
pp.  56 — 59  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  264—267  =  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su 
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(4),  pp.  71 — 75  =  Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  42—47;  Shelton,  A.,  pp. 
46 — 49;  Yen  Ta-ch’un,  pp.  85 — 87. 

980A*  Clever  Nephew  Persuades  his  Childless  Aunt.  A  man  quite  advanced  in 

age  has  no  son  by  his  wife,  and  wants  to  take  another  wife - an  act 

generally  regarded  as  proper  in  old  China.  His  wife,  however, 
is  too  jealous  to  permit  him.  He  consults  with  his  nephew,  a  clever 
man,  who  agrees  to  help.  Thus  his  wife  sees  the  latter  measure  their 
land  and  their  house  with  a  ruler  time  and  again,  and  asks  for  the 
reason.  The  nephew  replies :  “Since  you  do  not  have  a  child,  this 
house  will  certainly  be  mine  some  day.  I  wish  to  know  what  I  shall 
be  able  to  do  with  it.”  The  aunt  changes  her  mind. 

CWT,  I,  66 — 67;  Chu  Yii-tsun,  p.  4;  Li  Hsien-chang,  pp.  159 — 
160  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  3 — 4  =  Lou  and  Ch’i,  II,  54; 
Lin  Lan  (10),  I,  58 — 59;  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  28 — 29;  Lin  Lan  (29), 
pp.  99 — 100;  Lin  P’ei-lu  (1),  pp.  110 — 111  =  Lin  P’ei-lu  (2), 
pp.  118 — -119;  Min-su  25/26:40;  Ibid.  45:21  =  Lin  Lan  (10), 
III,  136—137. 

981  Wisdom  of  Hidden  Old  Man  Saves  Kingdom.  Despised  old  man  en¬ 
lightens  the  young. 

Li  and  Wang,  pp.  42 — 43;  Lin  Lan  (12),  pp.  21 — 24. 

982  Supposed  Chest  of  Gold  Induces  Children  to  Care  for  Aged  Father. 

Chiang  Yu-ching  (6),  p.  1268;  Ch'ien-shao,  Feb.  1957,  p.  22;  Chu 
Yii-tsun,  pp.  45 — -48  (875D2  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  48 — 52;  Lin  Lan  (1), 
pp.  136—  137;  MCWH,  Feb.  1956,  pp.  62—65  (875D2  +)  =  Hsiao 
Ch’ung-su  (4),  pp.  103 — 107  =  Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  53 — 56;  MCWH, 
July  1957,  pp.  74 — 75  =  Sung  Che  (5),  pp.  47 — 49;  Shelton,  A.,  pp. 
147 — 150  (875D2  +) ;  Shu  Wei,  pp.  14 — -18  =  Hsiao  Chung-yu 
(3),  pp.  46 — 48  =  T’ien  Hsing,  pp.  78 — 80  =  Wei  and  Chang, 
pp.  27 — 30;  Wu  Tsao-t’ing  (2),  pp.  74 — 75. 

990  The  Seemingly  Dead  Revives.  The  girl  has  usually  hanged  herself, 
or  is  supposed  to  have  done  so. 

CKC ,  III,  403 — 448;  CKi-hsieh  wu-i  25:55;  Ibid.  37:80;  Chiang 
Yu-ching  (6),  pp.  211—213  (546  +)  =  PHT,  pp.  5042—43;  Chiang 
Yu-ching  (6),  pp.  362 — 363;  Ibid.,  p.  454;  Eberhard  (2),  p.  157 
(meat  stuck  in  her  throat);  Graham,  p.  125;  Lin  Lan  (28),  pp. 
92 — 94;  Ling  Meng-ch’u  (1),  pp.  158 — 160;  Mo  Lang  Tzu,  pp. 
128 — 130;  P’u  Sung-ling,  pp.  288—289;  STC,  pp.  72—75;  T’ou 
hsia  lu  40:9 — -10b;  Yao  and  Chung,  pp.  66 — 69;  Yuan  Mei,  17:3; 
Ibid.  17:7b— 8. 
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TALES  OF  THE  STUPID  OGRE 

1000  Bargain  Not  to  Become  Angry.  No  penalty  is  involved  but  the  loser’s 
gown  is  damaged  by  fire. 

Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  19;  Ibid.,  II,  19—20;  Mu  Yeh  (2), 

pp.  10—11. 

1 004  Hogs  in  the  Mud;  Sheep  in  the  Air. 

I.  Cow’s  Tail,  (a)  The  rascal  sticks  the  cow’s  tail  and  head  in 
holes  and  argues  that  the  cow  has  escaped  into  the  hill.  The  cow’s 
head  moos  later  to  support  his  contention,  (b)  Victim  pulls  the  tail 
of  the  cow  very  hard  and  becomes  injured  or  killed  by  his  heavy 
fall  when  the  tail  is  pulled  out  of  the  hole. 

II.  Fowls  in  the  Air.  The  rascal  has  eaten  the  domestic  fowls,  but 
implores  wild  fowls  to  spend  a  night  in  the  coops.  The  wild  fowls 
cooperate  with  him.  When  the  victim  opens  the  coops  the  next 
morning  against  the  rascal’s  warning,  all  wild  fowls  fly  away,  and 
the  victim  can  only  blame  himself. 

Chung  Chien-hsing,  pp.  68 — -69  (la,  b) ;  Eberhard  (2),  pp. 
184 — 185  (la,  II);  Jarring,  II,  151 — 158  (la,  1539  +);  Ibid., 
Ill,  39—45  (la,  +  1655  +  1542);  KTT,  pp.  73—75  (la,  1568  +); 
Lin  Lan  (4),  pp.  11 — 12  (la);  Ibid.,  pp.  36 — -37  (II);  Ibid.,  pp. 
51 — 52  (la,  II);  Ling  Kuang-tien,  pp.  67 — 70  (la,  b,  +  1528A  + 
1525JJ;  MCWH,  Apr.  1956,  pp.  46—50  (la,  II,  511  +) ;  Min-chien 
1.5:12—13  (la,  II);  SNW1 ,  Nov.  1963,  pp.  54—55  (lb) ;  Wu  and 
Ch’en,  pp.  124 — 126  (lb). 

1013  Bathing  or  Warming  Grandmother. 

Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (2),  I,  42 — 44  (bathing  baby  in  boiling  water)  = 
Lou  and  Ch’i,  I,  42—44  =  Ibid.,  Ill,  29—30. 

1030  The  Crop  Division. 

CHS,  p.  160  =  Mu  Yeh  (2),  pp.  28 — 29;  Ho-pei  wen-i,  Aug. 
1956,  pp.  46 — 47;  KHC,  p.  219;  Lei  Ming,  pp.  36 — 39;  MCH, 
p.  87;  MCWH,  Mar.  1956,  pp.  71—72;  MWH,  XI,  11  —  13  (plants 
big  at  top  and  small  at  roots,  etc.,  330A  +) ;  Ssu-ch’uan  wen-hsueh, 
Sept.  1963,  pp.  46;  TNK,  pp.  115 — -116. 

1059*  The  Peasant  Makes  the  Devil  Sit  on  the  Reversed  Harrow. 

MCWH,  May  1957,  pp  25 — 29  (devil  made  to  sit  on  thorny  end 
of  tree,  +  8*  +  1536A  +  21). 

1060  Squeezing  the  ( Supposed )  Stone.  Man  breaks  up  lime. 

Ling  Kuang-tien,  pp.  90 — 94. 

1061  Biting  the  Stone  (by  tiger),  meat  by  man. 

MCWH,  Feb.  1965,  pp.  131—135  (8B+  +  327A  +  21). 

1062A*  Throwing  a  Bundle  of  Fuel-Sticks.  Hero  wins  when  he  asks  his  rival 
to  cast  a  straw. 

Ch’ing  Yeh  (2),  pp.  56—60  (+  1092*);  Hsiao  p’eng-yu,  1954, 
no.  12:6—7  (+  1092*);  Lin  Lan  (4),  pp.  123—124  (+  1092*); 
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Lin  Lan  (29),  pp.  3—5  (+  1092*);  Lin  Lan  (31),  pp.  156—157 
(+  1092*). 

1062B*  Carrying  Contest.  “Who  can  carry  the  loads  at  both  ends  of  the 
carrying  pole  and  reach  the  other  side  of  the  river  sooner?”  The 
clever  man  chooses  pebbles,  the  dupe  (often  physically  stronger) 
chooses  grass.  The  clever  man  wins  because  he  can  swing  his  loads, 
which  helps  him  in  his  race.  The  dupe  cannot  do  so  without  losing 
the  grass.  (Sometimes  a  wind  blows  during  the  contest). 

Lin  Lan  (2),  pp.  115 — -116;  Lin  Lan  (22),  II,  27 — -28;  Min-su, 
56:25 — 26;  Wei  Yueh-lu,  IV,  24 — -27 ;  Yii-hua,  Mar.  1958,  p.  41. 

1064  Making  Fire  by  Stamping  on  Ground.  Instead  of  fire,  food  buried  before¬ 
hand  is  produced. 

Hung  sang-shen,  pp.  85 — -90  (126  +  +  78);  Kuan  Te-tung,  pp. 
68—75  (1640  +  1088  +  +  1115  +  78). 


1074  Race  Won  by  Deception:  Relative  Helpers. 

CAT ,  pp.  99—100;  MC WH,  July  1957,  pp.  13—17  (21  +  1539 
+  1121  +  1141  +49  +);  MCWH,  May  1959,  pp.  36—37  - 
CAT,  pp.  189 — 190;  NTW,  p.  194;  Nagishkin,  pp.  190 — -192  (field 
mouse  hides  itself);  Shelton,  A.,  pp.  123 — -124;  Shelton,  F.,  pp. 
25 — -27;  Shen  Pai-ying,  pp.  117 — 120. 


1082 A 


The  Soldier  Who  Rode  on  Death. 

KSK,  pp.  229—232  (+  1920J  +  1153A*);  Lung  hua,  July  1957, 
p.  11  (+  1920J  +  1153A*). 


1086 


1088 

1092* 


1097A* 


Jumping  into  the  Ground.  Hole  covered  with  a  mat. 

MCWH,  Oct.  1960,  pp.  64—67  (+  1530  +  1542A  +  122Z  + 
157)  =  MTK ,  pp.  178—182  =  T’ang  Wei,  pp.  76—80;  Shan-hua, 
Sept.  1958,  pp.  42—43  (1530  +), 


Eating  Contest.  The  trickster  pours  the  food  into  a  well. 

Kuan  Te-tung,  pp.  68—75  (1640  +  +  1064  +  1115  +  78). 

Who  Can  Kill  an  Ant.  Strong  man  hits  it  with  a  fist;  wise  man  uses 
a  finger. 

Gh  ing  Yeh  (2),  pp.  56 — 60  (1062A*  +) ;  Hsiao  p’eng-yu,  1954, 
no.  12:6—7  (1062A*  +);  Lin  Lan  (4),  pp.  123—124  (1062A*  +); 
Lm  Lan  (29),  pp.  3—5  (1062A*  +);  Lin  Lan  (31),  pp.  156—157 
(1062A*  +);  Liu  Ta-pai,  pp.  171 — 176. 


Building  Contest:  Who  can  finish  constructing  a  bridge,  mansion, 
and  so  on  before  sunrise?  Trickster,  who  is  falling  behind,  imitates 
cock  crowing  and  the  rival  gives  up. 

Chao  Chen-nan,  pp.  1—3;  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  76—78  =  FTC, 
V’  125  128;  C h  ing  Shui  (2),  pp.  56 — 57;  Chung  Chien-hsing, 

pp.  55  57;  HNC,  pp.  52 — 57  (no  construction  involved)  =  Hu¬ 

nan  wen-hsueh,  Sept.  1959,  pp.  14—16;  Kao  Yu  shuang,  pp.  48—49- 
Lm  Lan  (20),  pp.  79—83;  MCWH,  Apr.  1965,  pp.  58—62-  MCWI 
9/10:23-25;  MSH,  I.  75-76;  Min  Men  2.7:1— 2;  Ibid  2*8:79 
Min-su  11/12:52  -54  (no  building  contract  involved);  Ibid.  37:23- 
Ibid.  67:14;  Nung  I-t’ien,  pp.  8—12;  Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp.  38— 39^ 
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1115  Attempted  Murder  with  Hatchet.  The  object  stabbed  or  belabored  by 
the  murderer  is  (a)  a  melon  (b)  a  rock  (c)  pillows  (d)  others. 
Occasionally  the  attempted  murder  is  committed  by  a  disobedient 
son,  who  later  meets  his  father  again  and  repents. 

CAT,  pp.  160 — 162  (b,  1*  +  +  49);  Chou  Ch’ing-hua,  pp. 
135—142  (1137  +  +  1525H4  +  1525A);  Graham,  pp.  189—190 
(b,  333C  +);  Hu  Erh-ch’a,  pp.  8—13  (b,  +  126  +  78);  Kuan 
Te-tung,  pp.  68 — 75  (b,  1640  +  1088  +  1064  -(-  +  78);  Lin  Lan 
(12),  pp.  30—38  (a,  471B  +)  =  MCWI,  no.  5:11—14;  Lin  Lan 
(17),  pp.  23—24  (c);  MCWH,  July  1957,  pp.  75—77  (d)  =  Sung 
Che  (5),  pp.  50 — 52;  Meng-ya ,  May  1957,  pp.  20 — -21  (a);  Wu 
Tsao-t’ing  (1),  III,  24—25  (a). 

1117A  Ogre  Rolled  down  the  Mountain.  Ogre  (animal)  tricked  first  into 
climbing  into  a  basket. 

CAT,  pp.  63—67  =  KTT,  pp.  79—82  (2  +  312A*  +);  Hu 
Ch’i,  pp.  4 — 13  (312A*  -J-  333C  +  1115  +);  Pien-chiang  wen-i , 
July  1956,  pp.  63—69  (333C  +  49A  +)  =  TJVK,  pp.  362—369. 

1121  Ogre's  Wife  Burned  in  his  Own  Oven.  Ogre(s)  pushed  into  oven. 

Ch’ing  Shui  (1),  pp.  91—97  (330A  '+) ;  MCWH,  July  1957, 
pp.  13—17  (frogs,  21  +  1539  +  +  1141  +  49  +  1074). 

1122  Ogre's  Wife  Killed  through  Other  Tricks. 

MCWH,  Oct.  1955,  pp.  18 — 19  (made  to  show  own  Achilles’ 
heel,  122L  T)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  375 — -377. 

1137  The  Ogre  Blinded  (Polyphemus).  K601.  “No-man”  — -  escape  by  using 
a  funny  pseudonym  to  forestall  pursuit  or  reproach. 

Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  pp.  85 — 86  (one  boy  tricks  another);  Lin  Lan  (8), 
pp.  94 — 98;  Lin  Lan  (9),  pp.  71 — -72;  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  143 — 448 
(1696C  J-);  Lin  Lan  (31),  pp.  66 — 67;  MCWH,  May  1957,  pp. 
41 — 43  (41  +);  Min-chien  1.10:26—27;  Ibid.  1.12:87—89;  Min-su 
25/26:40 — 41  (1568A**  -f);  Wang  Jui,  pp.  35 — 36. 

Motif:  G100.  Giant  Ogre.  Polyphemus  (wading  in  sea  trying 

to  catch  ships) - :  Chiang  Yu-ching  (3),  p.  51 1 ;  Ibid.,  p.  514;  Peng 

Meng-lung  (4),  35:10b;  PHT,  p.  2549;  PHTH,  p.  3850;  Shuo  k'u, 
p.  117;  TPKC  481:1300  (men  escape  from  cave  by  making  ogre 
drunk)  -  Shuo  k'u,  p.  1734;  TPKC  481  :1300— 1301 ;  Wu  Chen- 
fang,  p.  942. 

Motif:  K603.  Escape  under  the  ram’s  belly.  —  Chou  Ch’ing-hua, 
pp.  135 — 142  (+  1115  +  1525H4  +  1525A);  Li  Lien,  pp.  12 — 13 
(escapes  when  giant  is  drunk). 

1138  Gilding  the  Beard.  Man  covers  ogress’  hair  with  sticky  oil. 

Ch’ing  Shui  (1),  pp.  44 — 47  (333C  +). 

1141  Drinking  Girl's  Reflection. 

Eberhard  (3),  pp.  175 — 176  (333C  +) ;  MCWH,  July  1957, 
pp.  13 — 17  (21  +  1539  +  1 121  +  +  49  +  1074) ;  Wei  and  Chang, 
pp.  38 — 45  (333C  +)  =  Cheng  Wen  (4),  pp.  73 — 78. 

1 148*  Ogress  Afraid  of  Thunder  Killed  in  Boiling  Water.  The  intended  human 
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victim  simulates  the  sound  of  thunder,  talks  the  ogress  into  hiding 
herself  in  a  cabinet,  and  then  pours  boiling  water  down  the  holes 
made  on  the  cabinet.  Cf.  954.  (Always  as  a  part  of  333C.) 

Cheng  Ku-sheng,  p.  170  (333C  -f-) ;  FNT  7. 12 :91 — 92  (333C  +); 
Hu  Huai-shen,  pp.  45 — 49  (333C  +  +  159A-J;  I feng  3.5:111 — -112 
(333C  +);  Min-chien  1.8:109 — 1 12  (333C  +) ;  Ibid.  2.2:52—54 
(333G  +);  Min-su  72:8—13  (333C  +  );  Shan-hua,  Dec.  1957,  pp. 
40 — 43  (333C  +)  =  A  hsiu  wang,  pp.  57 — 68;  Shen  Wen-hua  (1), 
pp.  20—25  (333C  +);  Yu  ssu,  Jan.  11,  1926,  pp.  6—8  (333C  +). 

1153A*  The  Man  Afraid  of  Gold  (Food).  The  ogre  gives  it  to  him  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  him. 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  p.  153;  KSK,  pp.  229 — 232  (1082A  + 
1920J  +) ;  Lung  hua,  July  1957,  p.  11  (1082A  +  1920J  +). 

1154  The  Man  who  Falls  from  the  Tree  and  the  Demons. 

MCWH,  Aug.  1965,  p.  107  (la  —  one  boy  falls). 

1157  The  Gun  as  Tobacco  Pipe. 

Lin  Lan  (33),  pp.  34 — 35. 

1 1 64D  The  Demon  and  the  Man  Join  Forces. 

I.  (b)  Man  catches  demon. 

II.  No  warning  by  demon. 

Cheng  ku-sheng,  pp.  140 — 143  (lb,  II,  III  —  man  casts  out 
demon  without  any  threat);  Yuan  Mei,  15:10  (lb,  II). 

1 164E  The  Devils  and  the  Rascal.  A  rascal,  usually  one  who  manages  to  have 
free  meals  at  other  people’s  expense,  falls  into  the  hands  of  devils. 
They  cannot  stand  him  and  therefore  send  him  back  to  life. 

Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  47 — 50  (1526A2  +  1526AX  -j-)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun, 
pp.  108—112;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  113;  Mu  Yeh  (2),  pp. 
125—126. 


1174 


1180 


Making  a  Rope  of  Sand.  Or  of  ashes,  always  combined  with  other  types. 

Ch’ing  Shui  (2),  pp.  5—8  (876  +  +  875B5);  Chung-fao  lao- 
jen,  pp.  22—27  (1568  +)  =  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (3),  pp.  56—59; 
Eberhard  (2),  pp.  263 — 264  (1568  -|-);  Li  and  Wang,  pp.  5 — 8 
(875BX  +  +  876);  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  12—16  (1568  +);  Lin  Lan 
(31),  pp.  44  49  (1568  -j-  -f-  930)  =  Yang  Ching-chih,  pp.  89 — 95; 
Lin  Lan  (34),  pp.  44—45;  MCWH,  Feb.  1958,  pp.  41—44  (+  875B, 
-f  1920A  +  875B5  +  927A**);  MKK,  pp.  85—87  (+  875);  Ma- 
t°u  Min,  pp-  29—32  (465A!  +  +  875);  Shan-hua,  Oct.  1957, 
pp.  37  40  (+  554  +  461  -j-  465A1)  =  A  hsiu  wang,  pp.  19 — -28 
=  Chia  and  Sun>  II,  286—294  =  KCMC,  pp.  32 — 41  =  MTK  pp 

!nlr112  To  Sung  Ghe  (4)’  PP’  43— 54;  Ssu-ch’uan  wen-hsueh,  Apr. 
1963,  pp.  38 — 41  (400  +  875DX  +  876  +  875  +  +  875Br  + 
875BJ  +  875D2);  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  82  (1568  +). 

Catching  Water  in  a  Sieve. 

..“L PP'  !84 — 188  (126  +  122D  +  +  49A  +  8B)  =  MCWH, 
m—m’  pp'  85—87  =  Suns  Che  !!l"  n>  83-87 ;  Jarring,  i, 


III.  JOKES 


NUMSKULL  STORIES 

1201  The  Plowing.  Four  men  carry  the  sower  of  seeds. 

T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),  p.  172. 

1204  Fool  Keeps  Repeating  his  Instructions.  He  still  forgets  his  wife’s  instruc¬ 
tions  and  (a)  goes  from  store  to  store  without  being  able  to  buy 
the  desired  objects  (b)  says  the  wrong  things  to  his  wife’s  parents, 
(c)  When  his  wife  suggests  the  right  answer  to  him  by  gestures,  he 
misunderstands  her  hint  and  gives  a  ridiculous  reply  (cf.  1687). 

Ch’ing  Shui  (1),  pp.  109 — -110  (a);  Hsieh  Yiin-sheng,  IV,  117 — 
1 19  (b)  =  Huang  chen-pi,  pp.  84 — 87 ;  Lin  Lan  (8),  pp.  59 — 60  (c) ; 
Lin  P’ei-lu  (3),  pp.  65 — 67  (b) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  70 — -72  (b,  c) ;  Min-chien 
1.2:56 — 57  (c) ;  Min-su  67:22 — -23  (a,  -f-  1310D);  Shan-hua,  Dec. 
1957,  pp.  38—39  (+  122G  +  126)  =  MTK,  pp.  213—217. 

1210*  Ass  Hoisted  up  to  Tower. 

Lin  Lan  (21),  III,  178 — -179  (Man  hanged  when  hoisted  to 
tree  top). 

1214  The  Persuasive  Auctioneer. 

MCWH,  Jan.  1956,  p.  53  =  FTC,  I,  120—121  =  Sung  Che 
(6),  p.  37. 

1215  The  Miller,  his  Son,  and  the  Ass:  Trying  to  Please  Everyone.  The  fool  is 
a  peasant. 

Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  141  (+  1242AJ;  Shih  Pai-ying,  pp. 
14—15. 

1215*  The  Fool,  his  Son,  and  his  Father.  A  fool  returns  home  and  finds  his 
father  punishing  his  son,  on  account  of  the  boy’s  excessive 
mischievousness,  by  (a)  making  the  boy  kneel  down  in  the  snow 
(b)  beating.  The  fool  thereupon  also  kneels  in  the  snow  or  beats 
himself,  claiming  he  will  do  to  his  father’s  son  whatever  his  father 
has  done  to  his  own  son.  Or  (c)  this  happens  between  three  brothers. 
Or  (d)  the  grandfather  cherishes  the  grandson  with  the  hope  that 
the  boy  will  grow  up  to  beat  his  son,  who  has  been  beating  him. 

CHS,  p.  374  (d)  =  MCH,  p.  134;  Lo  Cho,  p.  5  (a)  =  Li  I-ting, 
p.  181  =  Mu  Yeh  (1),  p.  15;  Shao-nien  20.7:82  (c) ;  Shih-tai,  p.  27 
(b) ;  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  40  (b). 

1216*  Prescription  Washed  off  by  Rain.  The  instruction  was  written  on  a  slip 
of  paper  and  entrusted  to  the  foolish  boy  by  his  father.  He  cannot 
find  it  because  the  slip  has  by  accident  fallen  into  water  or  carried 
off  by  wind,  etc. 

CHS,  p.  157;  Ch’en  Ti,  pp.  11—13  (+  1681C*);  Ch’eng  Chu, 
p.  68;  Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IIA,  14 — -15;  Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  I,  10 — 12 
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(+  1696);  Ifeng  4.1:35  (1691*  +) ;  Lin  Lan  (8),  pp.  112—113; 
Min-su  45:26—27;  Ibid.  51:8—9. 

1218  Numskull  Sits  on  Eggs  to  Finish  the  Hatching.  Melons  instead  of 
pumpkins. 

Graham,  pp.  224—225  (1319  +);  Lunghua,  Oct.  1957,  pp.  52— 53 
(1319  +);  MCWH,  Dec.  1955,  pp.  36—37  (1539  +  1319  +); 
Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp.  10 — 28  (1319  +  1535  H — b  330A) ;  Wu  Li-ch’ing, 
pp.  26—32  (1319  +). 

1240  Man  Sitting  on  Branch  of  Tree  Cuts  it  off. 

Nagishkin,  pp.  166 — 170  (makes  wife  fell  the  tree)  =  Sung  Che 
(1),  pp.  111-117. 

124 IB  Fool  Uproots  Plant  and  Ties  It  to  Another  Plant  to  Help  the  Latter  Grow. 

Hsu  Chih-t’ao,  p.  122;  MCH,  p.  1;  Mencius,  II,  part  1,  ch.  2  = 
Chao  Hung,  pp.  83 — 84  =  Li  I-ting,  p.  75. 

1241C  Fool  Pulls  out  Trees  and  Keep  them  in  his  House  Every  Night  so  that  they 
may  not  be  stolen. 

CHS,  pp.  525 — 526;  Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  p.  58;  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp. 
193—201  (+  1275A*  +  1681C)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  484—490. 

1242A  Carrying  Part  of  the  Load. 

CHS,  pp.  445 — 446  (+  1248A)  =  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  pp.  76 — 77; 
Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  pp.  64 — 65;MuYeh  (2),pp.  114 — 115  (+  1248A); 
STC,  pp.  90—91  (+  1248A). 

1242Aj  Carrying  the  Ass.  (a)  The  fool  carries  his  ass  because  it  is  unruly  on 
the  way.  (b)  A  lady  who  has  been  mute  begins  to  talk  when  she 
sees  the  sight  and  is  married  to  the  fool. 

Chien  Gochuen,  pp.  25 — 35  (a,  b  —  fool  rewarded  with  money, 
1696B  +);  Ch’iu  Yu-lin,  I,  69—71  (a,  b,  +  1696B);  Lou  Tzu- 
k’uang  (3),  I,  141  (a,  1215  +) ;  PHT,  p.  6345  (a);  Yang  Che, 
XX,  13 — 36  (a,  b  —  given  money,  1696B  +). 

1242C  Balancing  Pigs.  Fool,  when  carrying  pigs,  etc.,  to  the  market,  cuts  up 
all  of  them  into  two  equal  halves  so  that  the  baskets  at  both  ends 
of  the  pole  he  carries  may  be  similar  or  equal  in  weight. 

Ch’en  Ti,  pp.  15 — -17  (+  1384*);  Ch’iu  Yu-lin,  I,  17;  Ibid., 
I,  32—36  (1266B*  +  1355B  +  +  1696);  Lin  P’ei-lu  (3);  pp.  78 — 79 
(+  1696B). 

1246A*  Fools  Building  Tower.  One  for  building  from  the  top  down,  another 
for  laying  it  on  the  ground  and  then  lifting  it  up. 

Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  366 — 367  =  Hsieh  yun-sheng,  II,  59 — 62; 
T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  168 — 169. 

1248A  Carrying  Long  Pole  through  the  Gate.  First  carrying  it  horizontally; 

then  carrying  it  vertically.  Since  neither  method  works,  a  wise 
man  advises  him  to  cut  it  into  two  halves,  or  offers  to  lift  it  up 
from  the  top  of  the  wall  and  then  drop  it  down  on  the  other  side. 

CHS,  p.  4  =  TPKC  262:842  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  140  = 
Wu  Fang,  pp.  46—47;  CHS,  pp.  445—446  (1242A  +)  =  Chang 
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Hsiao-ch’ao,  pp.  76 — -77;  Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  14  (-f-  1362C*); 
Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  pp.  27 — 28  (+  1362C*);  Ch’iu  Yu-lin,  I, 
51  (+  1362C*) ;  Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  p.  99;  Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  93—94 
(+  1362C*) ;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  141;  MCH,  p.  98  =  Lou 
Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  140 — 141  =  Mu  Yeh  (2),  pp.  78  79;  Min 

chien  1.5:131  — 132;  Mu  Yeh  (2),  pp.  114—115  (1242A  +) ;  STC, 
pp.  90—91  (1242A  +);  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  231 — 232 

(+  1362C*) ;  Wu  Tsao-t’ing  (1),  III,  82—84  (1687A*  +). 

1260B*  Numskull  Strikes  all  Matches  in  Order  to  Try  them. 

Min-chien  1.4:110. 

1264*  The  Boiling  of  the  Porridge  Pot. 

Min-chien  1.2:39 — -41  (1687  +  12910^  +)• 

1266B*  Fool  Buys  Wild  Ducks  or  Geese.  Pays  large  sum  to  a  rogue  who  claims 
to  own  them.  When  the  fool  orders  them  to  follow  him,  they  all  fly 
away. 

Ch’iu  Yu-lin,  I,  32—36  (+  1355B  +  1242C  +  1696);  Fielde, 
pp.  85—86;  Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  62—65  (+  1641)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun, 
pp.  176— 178;  Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  94— 95  (+  1355B) ;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang 
(2),  IV,  17 — 19;  Min-chien  2.5:39 — 41;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp. 
227 — -228  (buys  birds);  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  1;  Wu  Ying-t  ao,  pp. 
407—412  (+  1641). 

127 1C*  Cloak  Given  to  Stone  to  Keep  it  Warm.  Sometimes  given  to  a  tree. 

Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  119 — 121  (1681C  +  1291B  +);  Lin  Lan 
(30),  pp.  134—138  (1696  +  +  1291B  +  1310D)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun, 
pp.  479 — 482;  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp.  417 — 419  (1310D  +  +  1696C  + 
1691*  +  1384*). 

1275A*  Fool  Loses  Way  when  Trail  Disappears.  He  follows  a  trail  of  husks,  etc., 
laid  by  his  wife  to  his  in-law’s  house.  But  a  wind  blows  off  the  husks 
and  he  falls  into  (a)  a  river  (b)  a  cesspool  (c)  a  pond,  or  (d)  he 
goes  to  a  Buddhist  temple. 

Ch’ing  Shui  (1),  pp.  141  — 144  (d,  +  1319N);  Chiu  Yu-lin,  I, 
18  (c);  Ibid.,  I,  27—28  (c,  +  1681 C) ;  Fielde,  pp.  80—84  (1681C  + 
+  1691*  +  1696A) ;  Huang  Te-shih,  pp.  96—97  (b) ;  Lin  Lan 
(8),  pp.  81—82  (a);  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  14—16  (b) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  193— 
201  (a,  124 1C  +  +  168 1C);  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  245—247 
(c,  1681C  +). 

1278  Marking  the  Place  on  the  Boat. 

CHS  p.  270  =  Li  I -ting,  p.  282;  Feng  Meng-lung  (4),  4:18; 
Hsu  Chih-t’ao,  p.  120;  TPYL  499:2410  =  Lii  Pu-wei,  15:34; 
T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  127 — 130. 

1280*  Waiting  for  Another  Rabbit.  A  rabbit  bumps  its  head  upon  the  trunk 

of  a  big  tree  and  dies.  The  fool  finds  it  and  rejoices.  He  waits  every 
day  under  the  tree  for  the  same  to  happen. 

Han  Fei  TZu  4:53  =  TPYL  499:2450  =  Chao  Hung,  pp.  30— 31 ; 
Hsu  Chih-t’ao,  p.  120;  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  67. 
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1282 

1284 

1286A 

1288 

1288A 

1290 

1 29 1 B 

1291D1 


1293 


House  Burnt  down  to  Rid  it  of  Insects  (Rats).  Or  tree  felled  to  get  rid 
of  crows. 

MCWH,  Feb.  1966,  p.  119;  Graham,  pp.  206 — 207;  Lin  Ch’ing- 
sung,  p.  64. 


Person  Does  Not  Know  Himself. 

MCWH,  Jan.  1956,  p.  50  =  Sung  Che  (6),  p.  32. 

Trousers  with  One  Leg.  Or  baby  wrapped  in  one  piece  of  cloth  cannot 
stand  up. 

CHS,  pp.  375 — 376;  Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  pp.  74 — -75;  Liu  Shih- 
sheng,  pp.  9 — 10  (+  1405**  +  1387A*). 

Numskulls  Cannot  Find  their  Own  Legs.  A  numskull  scratches  the  leg 
of  another  man  sleeping  on  the  same  bed  with  him. 

CHS,  p.  232  (+  1293)  =  MCH,  p.  91;  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  pp. 
1—2  (+  1293);  Eberhard  (2),  p.  143  (+  1293);  Lin  Lan,  (8),  pp. 
127 — 129  (+  1293)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  510 — 511;  Min-chien 
1.2:80—81  (+  1293). 

Numskull  Cannot  Find  Ass  he  Is  Sitting  on. 

Lin  Lan  (28),  p.  1  (forgets  to  count  the  mountain  peak  he  is  on) ; 
MCWH,  Jan.  1958,  p.  47  =  FTC,  IV,  60—64  =  Li  Hsing-hua, 
pp.  5 — -8. 

Swimming  in  the  Flax-field.  Sometimes  he  is  near-sighted;  or  he  fishes 
in  a  buckwheat  field. 

Eberhard  (2),  pp.  154—155  (1703D  +  +  1 703A  +  1703C); 
Ibid.,  p.  155;  Lin  Lan  (8),  p.  164;  Ibid.  p.  165. 

Filling  Cracks  with  Butter.  The  fool  drops  sesame  oil. 

Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  119—121  (1681C  +  +  1271C*);  Lin  Lan 
(30),  pp.  134—138  (1696  +  1271 C*  +  +  1310D)  =  Chu  Yii- 
tsun,  pp.  479 — 482. 


Loom  Left  to  Go  by  Itself.  Fool  asserts  that  it  has  four  legs  and  there 
is  no  need  to  carry  it. 

Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  132—136  (1687  +  +  1319N*  +  1696A)  = 

47°-471-  453 1  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  19-21 
(1687  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  44—48  (1687  +  +  1319N*  +  1696A)-  Ibid 
PP-  128-131  (1687  +  +  1319N*  +  1696A);  Ibid  ,  pp.  141-142' 
Sd.pp  IM-IMO687  +  +  1 696A) ;  Lin  P’ei-lu  (3)  pp.  72-74 
AJ;::  ,L'U  ,Ta-Py  PP-  129-134  (1687  +)  .  MSH,  I, 
46^8  liJ?  V39-41  (1687  +  +  1264*);  Ibid.  2.3: 

tfZSfl  AM  1319N*  +  1696A>!  Ts’a°  and  Eberhard, 
pp.  247  248  (1687  J-);  Wei  Yueh-lii,  IV,  112 _ 116. 

Numskull  Stays  until  he  has  Finished.  As  he  makes  water,  his  neighbor 
morning^  ^  ^  ^  him  wait  lintil  th " 

l-ff,2P8823li(1l8  7  MCH’  P-  91 ;  Ghan§  Hsiao-ch’ao,  pp. 

pp.  127-129  /i288  7  7’  L  143  (I288  +)!  Lin  Lan  (8), 

1  2:80-81  (1288  +V  =  Yl",SUn’  PP'  51°-511  ■,  Min-chien 
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1294  Getting  the  Calf's  Head  out  of  the  Pot. 

Feng  Meng-lung  (4),  5:4b  (dog’s  head  in  jug);  Lin  Lan  (8), 
pp.  147 — -150  (+  131 3D) ;  Pien-tan  k’ai-hua,  pp.  27—28  (bull’s 
horns  caught  in  pot,  +  131 3D). 

1295  The  Seventh  Cake  Satisfies. 

T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  169—170;  Hsiao  feng-yu,  1954,  no.  16:11. 

1305D  Miser  on  Deathbed.  His  mind  still  dwells  only  on  how  to  make  or 
save  money. 

CHS,  p.  255  =  Mu  yeh  (2),  p.  57;  MCWH,  Dec.  1955,  p.  32; 
MCWH,  July  1957,  p.  73;  Wu  Ching-tzu,  p.  40. 

1305DX  The  Dying  Miser  and  his  Sons.  The  youngest  is  the  best  because  he 
will  sell  his  father’s  corpse  to  a  butcher  for  money. 

Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  380 — 381 ;  Hu  Huai-shen,  pp.  63  -64;  Lin 
Lan  (3),  pp.  110 — -111;  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  43 — 44;  Lin  P  ei-lu  (3), 
pp.  148—152;  Lou  and  Ch’i,  II,  30—31  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3), 
I.  61—62;  MCWH,  July  1957,  pp.  72—73;  Min-chien  1.8:166—168; 
Wu  Chia-ch’ing,  pp.  140 — 141;  Yang  Ching-chih,  pp.  95  ’96. 

1305D2  The  Miser  in  Grave  Danger.  He  will  not  pay  much  for  rescue.  Some¬ 
times  he  is  seized  by  a  tiger,  but  asks  the  man  who  is  about  to  shoot 
the  tiger  not  to  damage  its  coat. 

CHS,  p.  255  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  60  =  Mu  Yeh  (2),  p.  58; 
CHS.  p.  390  =  Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  p.  34;  CHS,  p.  466  (  +  1704A)  = 
Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  pp.  38—39  =  Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  22  = 
Shih-tai,  pp.  34—35;  Davis  and  Chow-Leung,  pp.  66—67;  Li 
I-ting,  p.  264;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  59 — -60;  SJH,  p.  41;  Tu 
Pen-chun  (2),  p.  2;  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  71 ;  Wu  Ying-t  ao,  p.  473. 

1305E  Miser  Buys  Shoes.  Since  larger  shoes  are  of  the  same  price  as  smaller 
ones,  he  buys  those  that  are  several  sizes  too  large  for  his  purpose. 

Lei  Ming,  pp.  18 — 21;  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  70  73  (1681C*  +) 

Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  360 — 362;  Min-su  51:58  59  (+  1525S*). 

1305F  Killing  the  Goose  that  Lays  the  Golden  Egg.  (a)  The  covetous  man  finds 
only  one  egg  in  the  goose’s  stomach,  or  the  goose  escapes  when  he 
tries  to  kill  it.  (b)  He  has  a  gold-dropping  cat  or  dog,  but  kills  it 
by  overfeeding  it. 

Li  Hao,  pp.  98—102  (b) ;  Li  Ping,  pp.  31—36  (a);  Liu  Hsueh- 
sung  (2),  pp.  1 — 11  (motif  only);  Min-chien  1.8:112 — 117  (b) ; 
T’ien  Hai-yen  (l),pp.  173 — 174(a) ;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  42  43 

(b  —  it  flees,  480F  +). 

1310  Drowning  the  Crayfish  as  Punishment.  The  animal  is  usually  a  turtle. 

CAT,  pp.  97 — 98;  Ch’en  Shih-chun,  pp.  173 — 174;,  Chuang 
Hsueh-pen  (2),  p.  158;  CKun-niao  hsueh-i,  pp.  5—8  =  T’an  Shao- 
shih  (2),  pp.  41 — 44;  Lou  and  Ch’i,  I,  45 — 47;  T’ien  Hai-yen  (1), 
pp.  105—109  (+  122G) ;  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  p.  533;  Yen  Ta-ch’un, 
pp.  93 — 95. 

1310D  Give  It  Drink  or  Let  It  Swim.  Fool  buys  (a)  a  turtle  (b)  frogs  (c)  fish 
(d)  ducks.  On  the  way  to  his  destination,  he  thinks  that  they  are 
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1313D 

1316*** 

1317 

1317A 


thirsty  or  getting  restless.  He  puts  them  into  a  nver  or  lake  to  let 
them  (e)  drink  water  (f)  swim  (g)  take  a  bath,  (h)  When  they  will 
not  return,  he  keeps  on  calling.  Then  he  throws  bread,  eggs,  or 
noodles  into  water  to  lure  them  back  or  lasso  them.  Still  they 
will  not  come  back  to  him. 

Ch’ing  Shui  (1),  pp.  Ill — 113;  Ibid.,  pp.  117 — 118  (c  —  oysters, 
e) ;  Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  I,  52  (a,  e) ;  Ibid.,  I,  53 — -54  (c,  f) ;  Ibid.,  I,  97 — 99 
(c,  f —  angry  with  them,  +  1696A);  Fielde,  pp.  84 — 85  (b) ;  Han 
Fei  Tzu  3:28  (a,  e)  =  Chao  Hung,  p.  19  =  Li  I-ting,  p.  93;  Lin 
Ch’ing-sung,  pp.  88 — 89  (a,  e) ;  Lin  Lan  (26),  pp.  57 — 62  (c,  e,  h, 
+  1696A) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  101  —  104  (c,  d,  g,  1386  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  108 — 
111  (c,  d,  g,  +  1696A) ;  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  134 — 138  (d,  f,  h,  1696  + 
1271C*  -+-  1291B  +)  =  Ghu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  479 — 482;  Liu  Wan- 
chang,  (2),  pp.  45—56  (b,  1336A  +  +  1319P*  +  1696A  +  923B) 
=  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  450 — 451,  424 — 425,  428 — 431;  Min-su  67: 
22—23  (1204  +);  Ibid.  103:20—24  (b,  g,  +1696A);  Wu  Ho-ming, 
no.  19  (c,  e);  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp.  417—419  (d,  g,  +  1271C*  + 
1696C  +  1691*  +  1384*). 


The  Man  who  Thought  Himself  Dead.  The  fool  who  is  made  to  believe 
himself  already  dead,  as  a  result  of  a  practical  joke,  actually  fa) 
dies  soon  afterwards,  or  (b)  is  rudely  awakened. 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  168—170  (b,  +  1681*  +  1525H4  - 
1692  +  1640);  O’Connor,  pp.  30 — 42  (b,  +  1681*  +  1 381 B  + 
1321B  +  1653  +  1685A  +  217);  PHT,  p.  3708  (a);  SPH,  31:8 
(a);  Shao-nien  19.10:49—62  (b,  +  1681*  +  132 IB  +  1653  + 
1685 A  +  217);  T’ao  Tsung-i,  39:12b  (a). 

Dead  Man  Speaks  up. 

T  ien-shan,  Jan.  1957,  p.  41  (Curses  wolves  when  they  attack  his 
ass). 


Fool  Afraid  oj  Dying  Joung.  A  fool  is  so  very  convinced  of  his  genius 
that  he  believes  he  will  die  very  young,  like  many  other  geniuses  in 
history.  He  feels  very  sorry  for  his  friends  or  the  whole  world 
Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  7;  Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  I,  95—96;  Hsieh  Yun- 
' 54  =  Ghu  Yti'tsmP  PP’  369—370;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng, 
Y’  83—86  =  Huang  Ghen-Pb  PP-  21—25;  Lin  Lan  (8),  pp.  147— 
150  1294  +);  Min-su  104:25-27  =  Lin  Lan  (3),  pp.  151-154; 
Pun-tan  k  ai-hua,  pp.  27—28  (1294  +) ;  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp.  421— 423^ 


The  Earthworm  Thought  to  be  a  Snake 
mistaken  for  a  snake  is  the  eel. 

Li  I-ting,  p.  250;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang 

Blind  Men  and  Elephant. 

Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IIA,  32 — 34; 
Ming,  pp.  1 — 4. 


or  Other  Monster.  The  animal 
(3),  I,  138. 


Hsu  Chih-t’ao,  p.  123;  Lei 


f  Hke^Th  7tSUn'  HC  aSlf  another  man  (or  others)  what  the  sun 
,  Yu  ^  atterrusef  comparing  it  to  a  brass  plate,  a  gong, 

a  candle,  and  so  forth.  But  he  becomes  more  confused. 
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Fielde,  p.  44;  Li  I-ting,  p.  169;  Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  p.  100;  Wang 
Hao-hsing,  pp.  33 — 34. 

1319  Pumpkin  Sold  as  an  Ass's  Egg.  Usually  watermelon  instead  of  pumpkin. 

Graham,  pp.  224 — 225  (  +  1218);  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (12),  pp. 

1 1 — 28;  Lung  hua,  Oct.  1957,  pp.  52—53  (+  1218);  MCWH ,  Dec. 
1955,  pp.  36 — 37  (1539  +  +  1218);  Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp.  10 — 28 
(+  1218  +  1535  +  330A) ;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  232 — 233; 
Wu  Li-ch’ing,  pp.  26—32  (+  1218). 

1319N*  Statue  Thought  to  be  Man.  A  fool  is  told  by  his  wife  to  sell  merchandise 
(usually  cloth)  to  a  solid,  kind-looking,  or  reliable  man.  He  sells 
it  on  credit  to  a  statue,  often  in  a  temple.  Rarely  he  thinks  the 
statues  are  laughing  at  him;  so  he  hits  and  breaks  them. 

Ch’ing  Shui  (1),  pp.  141 — 144  (1275A*  +);  Eberhard  (2),  pp. 
133—134  (+  1696A) ;  Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  132—136  (1687  + 
1291D-L  +  +  1696A)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  470 — 471,  453;  Lin  Lan 
(26),  pp.  122 — 125  (+  1349Q*);  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  26 — 27 
(+  1696A) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  44—48  (1687  +  1291DX  +  +  1696A); 
Ibid.,  pp.  128—132  (1687  +  1291D1  +  +  1696A);  Lin  P’ei-lu 
(3),  pp.  74 — 77  (+  1696A);  Min-chien  1.4:63 — 64  (+  1703A); 
Ibid.,  2.3:46—48  (1687  +  1291DX  +  +  1696A);  Min-su  75:41—44; 
Shih  Nai-an,  4:76 — 11. 

1319P*  Taoist  Monk  Mistaken  for  Goose.  Wife  tells  fool  to  buy  a  goose.  “It 
has  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  back  of  its  head.”  Fool  goes  out  and  sees  a 
Taoist  monk,  with  hair  dressed  up  at  the  back  of  his  skull.  He  wants 
to  buy  him  and,  when  refused,  tries  to  catch  him  with  a  big  hook. 

ASSC,  reel  43;  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  60—61;  Liu  Wan-chang  (2), 
pp.  45_56  (1336 A  +  1310D  +  +  1696A  +  923B)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun, 
pp.  450—451,  424—425,  428—431;  MCWI  9/10:41—47  (+  1696A 
+  1696)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  422 — 424,  416 — -417  =  Liu  Wan- 
chang  (2),  pp.  57 — 61;  Min-su  103:11 — 16  (+  1681C  +  1696). 

1319 Qj*  Rump  Thought  to  be  Face. 

Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  101—104  (1681CX  +) ;  Ibid.,  II.  104—105. 

132 IB  Fools  Afraid  of  their  own  Shadow. 

Chuang  Tzu,  “Yu  fu  pien”;  Feng  Meng-lung  (4),  3:3b;  O’Connor, 
pp.  30—42  (1313  +  1681*  +  1381B  +  +  1653  +  1685A  +  217); 
Shao-nien  19.10:49 — 62  (1313  +  1681*  +  +  1653  +  1685A  + 
217);  TYPE  499:2411. 

1331  A*  Buying  Spectacles. 

Min-chien  1.3:89. 

133 IE*  Buying  Brush.  Fool  believes  that  he  will  automatically  become  (a) 
calligrapher  (b)  painter. 

Min-chien  2.10/11:404 — 405  (a);  Seven  Sisters,  pp.  6  16  if), 

TNK,  pp.  308—313  (b)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  206—210  =  Wang 
Tung,  pp.  4 — 10. 

1332  Which  Is  the  Greatest  Fool. 

Wang  T’ung-chao,  pp.  46—50  (b  —  the  hungry  son-in-law  eats 
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soap  at  night  and  becomes  ill,  1337  +). 

1332D*  Fool  Forgets  to  Bring  Ruler  when  he  Shops  for  Shoes.  He  returns  home 
to  get  his  ruler.  When  he  arrives  again  at  the  market,  the  stores  are 
already  closed.  He  does  not  regret,  though,  because  he  trusts  the 
ruler  more  than  his  own  feet. 

Feng  Meng-lung  (4),  4:17  =  CHS,  p.  270;  Han  Fei  Tzu  3:29  = 
CHS,  p.  71  =  TPTL  499:2410  =  Wang  Hao-hsing,  pp.  1 — 2; 
Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  pp.  20 — 21;  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  69. 

1334A  The  Moon  is  Brighter  in  Another  Place.  The  son  has  returned  from  a 
large  city  and  brags  to  his  father.  The  latter  punches  him  on  his 
face.  “The  fist  over  there  is  harder  too,”  says  the  son. 

CHS,  p.  393  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  105  =  MCH ,  p.  162; 
Mu  Yeh  (2),  p.  102;  Current  unrecorded  versions  (Place:  U.S.A., 
but  without  the  punching). 

1335A  Rescuing  the  Moon. 

Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (3),  pp.  73 — 75  (attempt  by  monkeys). 

1336A  Man  Does  Not  Recognize  his  own  Reflection  in  the  Water.  He  takes  it 
for  another  person,  and  often  sells  wares  to  him  or  fights  him.  Some¬ 
times,  he  also  mistakes  the  lapping  of  the  water  for  human  speech. 

CHS,  p.  13;  Chang  LIsiao-ch’ao,  pp.  34 — -35;  Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  I, 
49—50;  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  453—456  (1701  +) ;  FNT  7.11:94—95 
(+  1336B);  Hu  Huai-shen,  pp.  38 — 45  (1701  +);  Huang  Te-shih, 
pp.  70—71;  I  fang  4.1:35  (1681 C  +);  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  149—151 
(168 1C  +);  Liu  Wan-chang  (2),  pp.  45 — 56  (+  1310D  -f  1319P* 
+  1696A  +  923B)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  450 — 451,  424 — 425, 
428 — 431;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (2),  IVA,  20 — 21;  MCWH,  June  1961, 
p.  80;  Nagishkin,  pp.  139 — 144;  Shen  Wen-hua  (1),  pp.  29—32 
(1701  +);  T  ien  Hai-yen  (1),  p.  232;  T’ien-shan,  March  1957, 
p.  47  (ugly  queen  hates  own  reflection)  =  Hung  sang-shen,  pp. 
74 — 75;  Tung  Ssu-chang,  pp.  3524 — 3525. 

1336B  The  Peasant,  His  Relatives  and  the  Mirror  (cistern  of  Water). 

I.  The  peasant  goes  to  the  city,  where  a  man  is  selling  mirrors, 
(a)  Seeing  his  reflection  in  a  small  mirror,  he  thinks  that  it  is  a 
slave  for  sale,  (b)  He  purchases  a  mirror  after  much  ado  and  brings 
it  home. 

II.  (a)  He  gives  it  to  his  wife  and  she  scolds  him,  “Why,  you 
have  brought  another  wife  home”,  (b)  She  sees  her  own  reflection 
in  water  and  makes  the  same  accusation. 

III.  Plis  mother-in-law  hears  of  the  quarrel,  looks  and  exclaims 
(a)  Besides,  she  is  so  old.  (b)  “You  have  brought  another  mother- 
in-law.”  (c)  His  mother,  holding  a  little  girl  in  her  arms,  takes  a 
look  at  it  and  says,  “You  have  brought  two  persons  with  you.” 

IV.  His  father-in-law  comes  to  take  a  look  too,  and  says,  (a)  “Why 
did  you  take  an  old  man  for  your  wife?”  (b)  “Why  did  you  get  such 

and  hand?”  (c)  His  father  looks  at  his  own  reflection  and 

says:  With  an  old  man  here  already,  why  do  you  need  me?”  Or- 
"Why  did  you  buy  an  old  servant?” 
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V.  They  argue  so  heatedly  that  they  have  to  go  to  the  magistrate. 
The  magistrate  looks  in  the  mirror  and  says,  (a)  “Why,  you  have 
asked  a  petty  official  to  talk  with  me?”  (b)  “How  dare  you  dress 
like  a  magistrate?”  (c)  “Why,  you  have  invited  an  official  to  come 
to  intimidate  me!”  Then  he  apologizes  and  entertains  the  peasant, 
(d)  “She  looks  neither  male  nor  female.” 

VI.  Neighbors  come  to  see  it  and  (a)  a  sorceress  tries  to  make  the 
slave  come  out  of  the  mirror  (b)  others  all  admire  the  peasant, 
but  the  mirror  falls  and  breaks  into  two.  The  sorceress  says,  “What 
a  bargain!  One  slave  has  turned  into  two  maid  servants!”  (c)  An 
old  servant  breaks  the  cistern  and  all  reflections  disappear. 

CHS,  pp.  11 — 12  (la,  IVc,  IIIc,  Via,  b)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3), 

II,  5—6;  CHS,  p.  162  (lb,  Ila,  Ilia,  Va)  =  MCH,  pp.  83—84  - 
Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  6 — 7;  CHS,  p.  162  (lb,  Ila,  Illb,  Va); 
CHS,  p.  475  (lb,  Ila,  Illb)  =  Lou  Tzu-k'uang  (1),  p.  140  =  Lou 
Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  7  -  Yli  Yueh  (2),  48:5;  FJVT  7.11:94—95 
(lb,  Ila,  Ilia,  IVa,  1336A  +) ;  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  57—60  (lb,  Ila, 
Ilia,  IVb,  Vc)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  384 — 386 ;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang 

(1) ,  pp.  88 — 89  (lb,  Ila,  Ilia,  Vb)  =  Ibid.,  p.  141  =  Lou  Tzu- 
k’uang  (3),  II,  7—8;  Min-chien  1.4:70—72  (lb,  Ila,  Ilia,  Vd)  = 
Yang  Ching-cnih,  pp.  82 — 86;  TPKC  262:824  (lb,  Ila,  Illb)  = 
Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (1),  p.  140  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  6;  T’ien 

Hai-yen  (1),  p.  231  (lib,  IVc,  IIIc - “Why,  another  old  woman,” 

Vic) ;  Wang  T’ung-chao,  pp.  50 — 54  (lb,  Ila,  Ilia) ;  Wu  Ho-ming, 
no.  27  (lb,  Ila,  Ilia,  IVb,  Vc). 

1337  Peasant  Visits  the  City.  All  kinds  of  mistaken  identities  and  escapades. 
Sometimes  he  visits  a  rich  man. 

CHS,  p.  113  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  145;  CHS,  p.  458;  Chang 
Hsiao-ch’ao,  p.  93;  Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  1;  Ibid.,  p.  77  =  Chang 
Hsiao-ch’ao,  p.  128;  Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  I,  79 — 81;  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp. 
358 — 360  (+  1349Q,*)  =  Lou  and  Ch’en,  pp.  21 — 24;  Eberhard 

(2) ,  pp.  161  —  162;  Lin  Lan  (21),  III,  64 — 66;  Lin  Lan  (26),  pp. 
119 — 121  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  356 — 358;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang,  (3), 
I,  142 — 143;  Ibid.,  I,  143—144;  Ibid.,  I,  146  (visits  rich  man’s 
home);  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (4),  pp.  3 — 4;  MKT,  I,  15 — -16;  MAI, 

III,  27—28;  Min-chien  1.8:164—166;  Shih-tai,  pp.  27—28;  Ts’ao 
and  Eberhard,  pp.  223 — 224  (-f-  1696);  Wang  T  ung-chao,  pp. 
46—50  (+  1332). 

1339F  Cooking  Bamboo  Mat.  The  fool  returns  from  East  China,  where  he  has 
eaten  bamboo  shoots  and  liked  them.  He  cooks  his  bamboo  mat 
to  no  avail  and  feels  cheated. 

CHS,  pp.  4—5  =  CHS,  p.  6;  CHS,  p.  6;  Chiang  Yii-ching  (2), 
p.  176  =  Shuo  k’u,  p.  116;  Feng  Meng-lung  (4),  4:17b. 

1341BX  The  Buried  Silver  and  the  Thief.  The  owner  of  the  silver  leaves  a  sign 
or  a  piece  of  paper  at  the  site  saying  that  no  silver  is  buried  here. 
The  thief  leaves  a  sign  saying  so-and-so  has  not  stolen  it.  (Cf.  2091.1). 

Brown,  pp.  65—66;  Lin  Lan  (8),  pp.  125—126;  Min-chien  1.10: 
111 — 112;  Wu  Tsao-t’ing  (1),  III,  76 — 78. 
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Popular  proverb  usually  starts  with :  “There  aren’t  three  hundred 
ounces  of  silver  here,”  and  followed  by  the  thief’s  sign  “Your  neighbor 
Chang  the  Third  hasn’t  stolen  them.”  A  curious  variant  may  be 
found  in  Folklore  Studies  5:256 — -260. 


Robbers  Commiserated.  A  thief  visits  the  home  of  a  man  at  night, 
but  cannot  find  anything  of  value  to  steal.  The  intended  victim  is 
awake  in  his  bed  (and  sometimes  his  wife  too).  Before  the  thief 
leaves,  he  says:  (a)  “Please  close  the  door  behind  you.”  Thief: 
’’What  for?”  (b)  “Sorry  to  disappoint  you.  Please  don’t  tell  other 
people  I’m  so  poor.”  (c)  “You  can’t  find  anything  that  I  couldn’t 
find  in  daylight.”  Or  alternative  endings:  (d)  Thief:  “How  nasty 
they  are!  They  have  hidden  everything.”  He:  “You  aren’t  any  better. 
You  have  left  the  door  open!”  (e)  He  reads  farewell  verses, 
(f)  He  throws  a  brick  at  the  thief.  “This  is  my  pillow.”  (g)  He  and 
his  wife  have  only  a  little  rice  in  their  home.  Pretending  not  to  have 
noticed  the  thief’s  presence,  they  say  in  bed  that  the  best  way  to 
carry  off  the  rice  will  be  to  pour  it  into  the  legs  of  one’s  trousers. 
(Or,  the  thief  conceives  the  plot  himself).  When  the  thief  takes  off 
his  trousers  or  his  apron  and  goes  for  the  rice,  they  steal  his  apparel. 
The  thief  cannot  find  his  trousers  and  thus  exclaims:  “Now  I  have 
really  met  with  thieves.”  (h)  Thief  says  before  leaving:  “You  lazy 
man!  You  just  did  not  work.”  He:  “Why  should  I?  To  be  robbed 
by  you?” 


CHS,  p.  154  (b)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  148;  CHS,  p.  230 
(h);  CHS,  p.  239  (a)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  145;  CHS,  pp. 
404—405  (g)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  146—147  =  MCH,  p.  110; 
Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  65  (f)  =  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  pp.  110 — 111 
=  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  42;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  147  (g) ;  MCH, 
p.  110  (g)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  146  =  Mu  Yeh  (2),  pp. 
64  65;  MCH,  p.  132  (d)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  145;  Min- 
ehieii  1.5:123—124  (e);  Mu  Yeh  (1),  p.  44  (h) ;  SJVWI,  Oct.  1963, 
p.  66  (c) ;  Shen  Wen-hua  (7),  pp.  22 — 24  (g) ;  T’ien  shan,  Oct. 
1956,  p.  15  (a);  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  p.  475  (a);  Yang  Ching-chih,  pp. 
71—72  (e).  S  ’  FF 


The  Timid  Victim  and  the  Thieves.  \\  hen  the  thieves  come,  he  hides 
himself  in  (a)  a  trunk  (b)  the  toilet.  As  they  find  (or  are  about  to 
find)  him,  he  (c)  apologizes  (d)  warns  them  of  his  presence.  Or  (e) 
he  hides  in  an  open  grave  and  tells  the  ruffians  that  he  is  dead. 

CHS,  p  127  (a,  +  1689B2)  =  TTTS,  p.  34;  CHS,  p.  358  (b,  d)  = 
Lou  Tzu-kuang  (3),  II,  148  =  MCH,  p.  139  =  Mu  Yeh  f2) 
p.  87;  MCWH,  Jan.  1956,  pp.  51-52  (e)  =  FTC  I  117-118- 
MCWH,  Jan.  1956,  p.  58  (a,  c)  =  FTC,  I,  118  =  Sung  Che  (6)! 


FaUmg  a  Second  Time.  Fool  dips  and  falls  at  a  very  slippery  spot 

He  gets  up  only  to  slip  and  fall  again.  “I  should  not  have  got  up 
at  all,  he  says.  °  r 

CHS,  p.  167;  L.n  Ch’ing-sung,  p.  59;  MCH,  p.  108. 
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1349Q*  Extracting  Teeth.  Fool  sees  sign  in  market:  “Teeth  pulled  out,  so 
much  money  for  each.”  He  asks  to  have  all  his  teeth  extracted  and 
wants  so  much  money  for  each  of  his  teeth.  Gets  severely  rebuked. 

Chu  Yti-tsun,  pp.  358 — 360  (1337  +)  —  Lou  and  ch’en,  pp. 
21 — 24;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  149 — 150  =  Huang  Chen-pi, 
pp.  101—102;  Lin  Lan  (26),  pp.  122—125  (1319N*  +);  MCWH 
Dec.  1955,  pp.  33 — 35. 


STORIES  ABOUT  MARRIED  COUPLES 

1350  The  Loving  Wife.  The  man  feigns  death.  Wife  ready  to  marry  the 
first  handsome  young  man  who  comes  to  her  house. 

Dennys,  p.  101;  Feng  Meng-lung  (1),  pp.  16 — 21  =  Pao-weng 
Lao-jen,  pp.  243 — 246;  Li  and  Chang,  pp.  943 — 957. 

1351  The  Silence  Wager.  Between  (a)  husband  and  wife  (b)  two  or  three 
men.  (c)  A  thief  comes  to  steal  things  or  (d)  a  cat  and  then  a  dog 
help  themselves  to  the  cake.  One  of  them  screams,  but  most  of 
their  property,  or  the  cake,  is  already  gone. 

Hsiao  Kan-niu  (10),  pp.  92 — 93  (b,  d) ;  Kavirov,  pp.  31 — 33 
(b,  d);  Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  p.  10  (a,  c) ;  Ssu-ch’uan  wen-hsueh,  March 
1963,  pp.  28 — 29  (b,  d,  1950  +) ;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  235 — 
236  (a,  c);  Yu  Yueh  (2),  40:19  (a,  c)  =  Tung  Ssu-chang,  pp. 
1644—1645. 

1353*  Wife  (Bride)  Discredited  by  Prankster.  The  prankster  smears  the  seat 
of  a  stool  in  the  house  of  his  friend  or  relative  with  Indian  ink, 
chicken  droppings,  etc.  The  wife  sits  down  on  the  seat  (usually  dark 
red  in  color)  without  noticing  the  dirt.  Then  the  prankster  tells  the 
husband  that  she  is  rumored  as  having  been  indiscreet  or  unfaithful, 
and  mentions  as  evidence  the  smear  on  her  buttocks.  The  husband 
insists  on  checking,  but  the  wife  refuses.  A  quarrel  results,  or  the 
wife  is  punished. 

MCWI  6:15;  Lin  Lan  (10),  II,  90—91;  Ibid.,  Ill,  100—102; 
Min-su  39:  27—29  =  Lin  Lan  (10),  III,  56—59;  Tso  Hsuan,  p.  69 
=  Lou  and  Ch’i,  III,  22—23;  Wu  Tsao-t’ing  (1),  I,  55—57  = 
Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  194-  195. 

1355B  Adulteress  Tells  her  Lover:  “ I  Can  See  the  Whole  World.”  He  or  she  says: 

“I  feel  like  in  heaven.”  Fool  hidden  under  bed  asks:  “Can  you 
see  my  lost  wild  ducks?” 

Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  64  =  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  pp.  108—109; 
Ch’iu  Yti-lin,  I,  32—36  (1266B*  +  +  1242C  +  1696);  Lin  Lan 
(21),  II,  94—95  (1266B*  +). 
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1358  Trickster  Surprises  Adulteress  and  Lover. 

Huang  Hua  (2),  pp.  18 — 24  (claims  clairvoyance,  1641  +  ). 

1358C  Trickster  Discovers  Adultery:  Food  Goes  to  Flusband.  Instead  of  Paramour. 
The  discovery  is  made  by  the  husband  himself. 

Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  pp.  67 — 68  =  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  pp. 
115 — 116  =  Shih-tai,  p.  53;  Jarring,  III,  45 — 53  (+  1536C). 

1359C  Husband  Prepares  to  Castrate  the  Crucifix.  The  would-be  paramour 
pretends  to  be  the  statue  of  a  Buddhist  deity. 

Lin  Lan  (31),  pp.  50 — 52. 

1360C  Old  Hildebrand.  The  returning  husband  exchanges  rimes  with  his 
wife  and  her  paramour,  or  with  his  wife  only. 

Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  26;  Lin  Lan  (3),  pp.  31 — -32;  Lin  Lan 
(21),  II,  40—45. 


1361  The  Flood. 

SJH,  p.  20  (analogue  of  the  second  half  of  the  type). 


1362C*  Parents  Arrange  Match  for  their  Baby  Children.  Out  of  gratitude  to  a 
friend,  a  man  plans  to  affiance  his  one  (or  two)  year  old  baby  girl  to 
his  friend’s  baby  boy  of  two  (or  four).  His  wife  objects:  “My  daughter 
is  half  as  old  as  their  son.  When  she  reaches  twenty,  their  son  will 
be  forty.  This  will  not  do.”  The  husband  replies:  “One  year  (or 
two  years)  from  now,  they  will  be  of  the  same  age.  Everything 
will  be  alright.  ’  (Sometimes  about  two  old  women  comparing 
their  ages,  one  being  a  year  older  than  the  other.) 

CHS,  p.  257  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  78;  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao, 
PP-  27 — 28  (1248A  +);  Ch’eng  Shih-chiieh,  p.  14  (1248A  +); 
Chiang  Yii-ching  (6),  p.  325;  Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  I,  51  (1248A  +); 
Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  p.  16;  Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  93— 94  (1248A  +) ;  Ibid., 
II,  96 — 97;  Lo  Cho,  p.  7;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  78 — 79;  PHT, 
p.  3094;  SuShih,  p.  2;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  231 — 232  (1248A  -f )! 

1 365J*  Asking  by  the  Opposites.  An  old  man  and  a  young  boy. 

CHS,  p.  272;  MCWH,  June  1962,  pp.  87—88  =  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su 

(1),  pp.  1-2.  S 


1366* 

1373 

1375A* 


The  Slippered  Husba7id. 

CHS,  p.  212;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  33;  MCH,  pp.  10- 


-11. 


The  Weighed  Cat. 

ASK,  pp.  276  277;  Min-tsu  Vuan-chieh,  Feb.  1962,  p.  48. 

UIJ  It  Were  IT  One  man  tells  another  that  the  latter  should  not  be 
m' *de  do  a11  kinds  of  humiliating  chores,  or  be  bullied,  by  his 
wde.  If  it  were  I  .  .  .”  His  wife  overhears  and  confronts  him  before 
te  has  finished  bragging,  and  he  immediately  switches  to  a  most 
abject  statement,  such  as  “I  would  gladly  do  them  ”  etc. 

CHS,  p.  161;  CHS,  p.  235  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  34-  CHS 

?hfT,L°U  0).  I.  34;  Ch’eng  Chu)  p.  22;  ChTng 

Shih-chueh,  p.  86;  Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  29—30;  MCH,  p.  61. 
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1375B*  The  Extremely  Jealous  Wife.  She  is  jealous  of  (a)  any  beardless  man 
near  her  husband  (b)  his  favorite  blossoming  tree  (c)  his  favorite 
bird  or  hen  (d)  a  nymph  described  in  his  favorite  poem  (e)  another 
woman  in  a  portrait,  or  (f)  another  woman  given  to  him  by  the 
emperor.  As  a  result  she  will  (g)  destroy  the  object  of  her  jealousy, 
or  (h)  kill  herself. 

CHS,  pp.  124—125  (f,  h)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  36;  Chiang 
Yii-ching  (2),  p.  80  (d,  h)  =  TPKC  272:844;  Feng  Meng-lung  (4), 
19:7  (a,  g) ;  Ibid.,  19:7b  (e,  g) ;  Ibid.,  19:7b — 8  (b,  g) ;  Ibid.  19:8 
(f,  h)  =  TTTS,  p.  20;  Feng  Meng-lung  (4),  19:8a — b  (d,  h) ; 
Ibid.,  19:8b — 9  (c,  g) ;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  31 — -32  (f,  h) ;  Ibid., 
I,  38 — 39  (c,  g)  =  Shih-tai,  pp.  51 — 52. 

1375C*  Man  Learning  to  Defy  his  Wife.  Either  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  or 
of  his  own  accord,  a  man  (or  a  group  of  men)  tries  to  fortify  himself 
against  his  unruly  wife  by  (a)  defying  her  portrait  (b)  trying  to  beat 
her  when  he  is  drunk  (c)  practicing  the  pose  of  a  tiger  or  (d) 
boasting.  When  actually  face  to  face  with  her,  he  (e)  apologizes  or 
(f)  flees,  (g)  One  of  the  defiant  heroes  does  not  flee  when  the  ama¬ 
zons  come;  he  is  already  dead  from  fear. 

CCK,  pp.  304 — 305  (d,  g) ;  CHS,  p.  161  (c,  e)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang 
(3),  I,  38;  CHS,  p.  235  (d,  f,  g)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  34  =  MCH, 
p.  62;  CHS ,  p.  235  (a,  e)  =  Li  I-ting,  p.  251  =  MCH,  pp.  62—63; 
MCH,  p.  33  (b,  e);  SJH,  p.  44  (a,  e) ;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp. 
298—299  (d,  f,  g). 

1375D*  Even  Authorities  Fear  their  Wives.  The  (a)  military  officer  (b) 
magistrate  (c)  god  inspires  awe  in  other  men,  but  he  fears  his  own 
wife. 

CCK,  pp.  310—311  (a);  CHS,  p.  125  (a)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang 
(3),  I,  32;  CHS,  p.  196  (c)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  39;  CHS, 
p.  235  (b)  —  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  33  =  MCH,  p.  61;  CHS, 
p.  470  (b)  =  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  p.  73  =  Ch’eng  Shih-chueh, 
p.  41  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  34;  Ch’eng  Chu,  p.  95  (b) ;  Hsi 
Chou  Sheng,  p.  157  (a,  b) ;  Lin  P’ei-lu  (3),  pp.  155 — 157  (c) ;  TPKC 
372:845  (a);  Ibid,  (b) ;  Ibid.  (a). 

1378A  The  Marked  Shoe  in  Wife's  Room.  A  procuress  obtains  a  woman  for  a 
rich  monk  by  making  her  husband  suspect  her  through  planting 
circumstantial  evidence  (not  a  shoe).  Driven  from  home,  she  cannot 
make  a  living,  meets  the  monk,  and  marries  him. 

ASSC,  reel  27,  “Lien-hua  an”  (first  half  only);  Chi-kung,  II,  113 — 
118  (She  does  not  marry  the  seducer);  Feng  Meng-lung  (3),  pp. 
515—523;  Hung  Pien,  pp.  7—17;  Wu  Chia-ch’ing,  pp.  62—65. 

138 IB  The  Sausage  Rain  (rain  of  rice). 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  p.  102  (Son  steals  silver);  O’Connor, 
pp.  30—42  (1313  +  1681*  +  +  1321B  +  1653  +  1685A  +  217). 

1382A  Saving  Calendars.  The  wife  of  an  oil  peddler  removes  a  little  oil  from 
each  bottle  and  keeps  her  savings  until  the  end  of  the  year  when  her 
husband  needs  money.  Then  she  turns  them  over  to  him,  and  is 
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1382B 


1382C 

1383 

1384* 


highly  praised.  The  wife  of  a  calendar  seller  does  the  same.  She  has 
saved  a  considerable  number  of  calendars  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  her  husband  cannot  sell  them  and  is  angry  with  her  instead. 

Gh’iu  Yu-lin,  I,  48;  Fielde,  pp.  185 — 187;  Lin  Lan  (26),  pp. 
153 — 154  =  Liu  Wan-chang  (2),  pp.  77 — -78  —  Chu  Yu-tsun, 
p.  493  =  Lin  Lan  (3),  pp.  101  — 102;  MCWH,  Sept.  1961,  p.  80; 
Min-chien  1.2:12 — 15;  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  p.  469. 

Foolish  Wife  Imitates  Clever  Wife.  The  wife  has  heard  her  husband 
praise  another  woman  for  (a)  interpreting  correctly  the  real  name 
of  a  visitor  (b)  displaying  learning  or  wit  (c)  hinting  an  em¬ 
barrassing  situation  in  a  very  tactful  way.  Confident  of  her 
capability,  she  tries  to  do  the  same,  but  makes  herself  an  object 
of  (d)  derision  (e)  anger. 

Chou  Ch’ing-hua,  pp.  143 — 147  (a  —  only  one  girl  involved, 
+  876B*);  Chung  Ching-wen  (4),  pp.  117 — 118  (c) ;  Ibid.,  p.  120 
(c) ;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  77 — 79  (b,  d) ;  Ibid,  (b,  e) ;  Hsu  P’ei-jen, 
pp.  59 — 65  (a,  e,  +  1382C);  Lin  Lan  (3),  pp.  102 — 104  (a,  e)  = 
Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  502 — 503;  Lin  Lan  (8),  pp.  114 — 115  (c,  d  — 
of  two  man-servants);  Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  98  (a,  e) ;  Liu  Wan-chang 
(2),  pp.  78 — 79  (a,  e) ;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (1),  pp.  78 — 80  (a,  d, 
+  1382C) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  100—103  (a,  d,  +  1696D);  Ibid.,  pp.  1 14 — 

1 16  (a,  d);  Ibid.,  pp.  117—118  (b,  d) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  119—120  (b,  d) ; 
Ibid.,  pp.  121—122  (b);  Ibid.,  pp.  123—124  (c,  e) ;  Ibid.,  pp. 
127  128  (c,  e) ;  Min-su  107:24  (c,  d) ;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp. 

253—254  (c,  e). 

The  Serious  Cook.  The  wife  misinterprets  (a)  her  husband’s  words  or 
instructions  (b)  a  neighbor’s  suggestions  on  cooking,  and  after  much 
strenuous  effort,  produces  food  that  is  ridiculous. 

Hsu  P’ei-jen,  pp.  59—65  (a,  1382B  +) ;  Lin  Lan  (8),  pp.  130—131 
(b,  +  1405A**) ;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (1),  pp.  78 — 80  (b,  1382B  +); 
Ibid,  pp.  81—83  (a);  Ibid,  pp.  85—87  (a);  Ibid,  pp.  96—97  (a); 
Ibid,  pp.  104—106  (b);  Ibid,  pp.  107—111  (b). 

The  11  oman  Does  Not  Know  Herself.  Honey  and  feather  around  her 
mouth  make  her  look  like  an  old  man. 

Hu  K’ai-yti,  pp.  104 — 108. 

The  Wife  Meets  a  Man  as  Stupid  as  her  Husband.  The  stupid  husband 
(a)  sells  goods  on  credit  to  a  man,  sometimes  with  nostrils  turned 
upwards  (he  is  reading  a  poster  in  the  street),  (b)  pays  a  well- 
dressed  man  tuition  (b1)  loans  his  horse  to  a  stranger.  The  total 
stranger  gives  him  an  enigmatic  statement  in  regard  to  his  own 
name  and  address  (cf.  1382B).  His  clever  wife  figures  them  out 
correctly,  and  the  husband  gets  the  money  back.  However  the 
surprised  stranger  makes  the  husband  carry  home  a  flower  stuck 
on  cow  dung  (signifying  beauty  married  to  filth).  The  wife  becomes 
so  depressed  that  she  is  about  to  drown  herself  in  a  river  when  she 
sees  a  man  scooping  up  water  with  a  sieve  or  a  basket  in  order  to 
find  a  lost  pm  or  needle,  etc.  She  realizes  that  she  is  not  the  only 
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woman  doomed  to  a  stupid  mate  and  returns  home.  The  other 
stupid  man  is  no  other  than  the  stranger  in  disguise  and  has  come 
(c)  voluntarily  to  save  her  (d)  at  her  husband’s  request.  Or  (e)  she 
drowns. 

Ch’en  Ti,  pp.  15 — 17  (a,  d,  1242C  +);  Ghiang  Hsiao-mei,  IA, 
9 — -12  (second  half  only,  1681C  +  1696C  -j-  1691*  +  );  Ch’ing 
Shui  (1),  pp.  118 — 122  (a);  Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  I,  19 — -21  (a,  c) ;  Chu 
Yii-tsun,  pp.  456 — 460  (a);  Chung  Ching-wen  (3),  pp.  26 — 30 
(a,  c) ;  Fielde,  pp.  87 — 91  (a,  c) ;  Hu  Huai-shen,  pp.  1 — 7  (a); 
Kao  Yti-shuang,  pp.  15 — 21  (a  —  only  first  half,  875DX  -j-  -f-  876); 
Lin  Lan  (8),  pp.  153 — 159  (a,  c)  =  Chu  Yli-tsun,  pp.  461 — 464; 
Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  102 — 106  (b,  c,  -f-  1696C);  Lu  Su,  pp.  7 — 10 
(b1,  e) ;  Min-su  104:30 — 32  (a,  c) ;  SHM,  pp.  212 — 213  (a  —  only 
the  first  part,  -(-  875B5);  Shen  Wen-hua  (1),  pp.  17 — 20  (d, 
1530A*  +);  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  60  (a,  c) ;  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp.  417 — • 
419  (c,  1310D  +  1271C*  +  1696C  +  1691*  +). 

1386  Meat  as  Food  for  Cabbage. 

Lin  Lan  (26),  pp.  101  — 104  (Fool  feeds  plants,  +  1310D). 

1 387A*  Wife  Too  Lazy  to  Lift  Her  Hand.  Her  husband  has  to  leave  home  for 
some  days.  Realizing  that  she  is  too  lazy  to  pick  up  food  for  herself, 
he  puts  a  huge  cake  shaped  like  a  ring  around  her  neck.  When  he 
returns  home,  she  has  already  starved  because  she  has  consumed 
only  the  part  of  the  cake  that  is  close  to  her  chin.  (Frequently  the 
role  is  reversed  and  the  lazy  party  is  either  the  husband  or  the  son.) 

CHS,  p.  465  =  Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  16  =  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao, 
p.  31  =  Chu  Tou-nan,  1:27b  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  26;  Chia 
Yin,  p.  34;  Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  pp.  35 — 36  =  Mu  Yeh  (2),  pp.  123 — 
124;  Liu  Shih-sheng,  pp.  9 — 10  (1286A  +  1405**  +);  Shen  Wen- 
hua  (1),  pp.  7 — 8  (1950  +) ;  T’ien  Hai-yen  (2),  pp.  56 — 59  (1950  +). 

1388  The  Servant  Girl  Hides  behind  the  Statue.  Role  reversed:  The  master  is 
behind  the  statue  and  the  servant  is  praying. 

HCM ,  pp.  45 — 46;  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  234 — 236;  Lin  Lan  (21), 
III,  154 — 155. 

1405**  The  Lazy  Sewing  Woman.  Her  husband  asks  her  to  make  (a)  a  pair  of 
stockings  (socks)  (b)  trousers  (c)  a  cap.  She  winds  the  fabric  (d) 
around  the  legs  of  a  statue  and  (e)  claims  that  the  statue  will  not 
return  the  fabric  to  her,  or  (f)  around  a  ladder,  or  (g)  around  a  post. 

Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  II,  4  (b,  f)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  368 — 369; 
Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  65 — 66  (a,  d,  +  1405A**);  Liu  Shih-sheng, 
pp.  9 — 10  (a,  d,  e,  1286A  +  +  1387A*);  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (1), 
p.  77  (a,  d,  e);  Min-chien  1.8:169—170  (a,  d,  +  1405A**)  _=  Chu 
Yii-tsun,  pp.  474 — 475  =  Lin  Lan  (8),  pp.  108 — 109;  Wu  Ying-t’ao, 
p.  470  (c,  g). 

1405A**  Stupid  Wife  Makes  Quilt.  »What  shape  should  it  be?»  Husband  loses 
patience  in  explaining,  and  finally  enjoins:  »Like  our  backyard. » 
When  the  quilt  is  finished,  he  finds  a  big  hole  in  the  center  of  the 
quilt  because  there  is  a  big  well  in  his  backyard.  Or,  Hike  your  door». 
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She  wraps  it  around  the  door. 

Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  65 — 66  (1405**  +) ;  Min-chien  1.8:169 — 170 
(1405**  +)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  474 — 475  =  Lin  Lan  (8),  pp. 
108 — 109;  Lin  Lan  (8),  pp.  130 — -131  (1382C  +)• 

1408*  The  Vain-Glorious  Husband  Exposed  by  Wife.  The  husband  always 
brings  back  home  a  great  deal  of  good  food  or  money  but  will  not 
tell  his  wife  (or  wives)  the  sources  of  his  delicacies  or  enormous 
income.  His  wife  notices  that  he  often  sneaks  out  secretly  in  the 
dead  of  night  and  manages  to  follow  him.  She  finds  out  that  (a) 
he  steals  sacrificial  food  from  the  tombs  of  rich  families  (b)  he  is  a 
thief.  She  shames  and  humiliates  him. 

Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  pp.  9 — 10  (b) ;  Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  1  (b) 
=  Shih-tai,  pp.  15 — 16;  Mencius,  IV,  part  2,  chuan  33  (a)  =  Li 
I-ting,  p.  77  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  102. 

1415  Lucky  Hans.  J2081.1  only. 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  93 — 94;  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (3),  pp. 
52—61  (+  1696A) ;  Lin  Lan  (26),  pp.  105—107;  MCWH,  Dec. 
1962,  pp.  120—121. 


1417 

1419 

1419A 

1419D 

1419B* 


1419F* 


The  Cut-off  Nose. 

T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),  pp.  66 — 71. 

The  Returning  Husband  Hoodwinked.  Nude  paramour  described  as  a 
demon  invisible  to  wife,  and  exorcised. 

Han  Fei  Tzu  3:4 — 5  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  40;  Ling  Meng- 
ch’u  (1),  p.  611. 


The  Husband  in  the  Chicken  House.  Returning  husband  treated  as  a 
thief. 

Feng  Meng-lung  (3),  pp.  578—579. 


The  Lovers  as  Pursuer  and  Fugitive. 
Shih-tai,  p.  49. 


The  Shoe  Exchanged.  The  paramour,  caught  suddenly  by  the  husband, 
jumps  through  the  window,  but  leaves  a  shoe  behind.  The  husband 
keeps  it,  intending  to  identify  its  owner  the  next  day.  But  the  wife 
steals  it  and  replaces  it  with  her  husband’s  shoe.  Next  morning, 
the  husband  examines  the  shoe  and  wonders  whether  it  was  he 
himself  who  jumped  through  the  window. 

.JpHS)  P-  194  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  40 — 41  ;  Chiang  Ying-k’o 
(2);  PP-  100  101 ;  MCH,  p.  18  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  41 ;  MCH, 

p.  99  =  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  p.  52  =  Ch’eng  shih-chueh,  p.  12  = 
Lou  Tzu-k  uang  (3),  I,  41 ;  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  74. 


Paramour  m  a  Sack.  Husband:  »What  is  in  the  sack?»  As  wife  is 
trying  to  find  an  answer,  paramour  says:  »Rice.» 

.„ChT,lu,0YlQ"Iif’  T’  84i  Li  PP-  182—183  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang 

(3),  I,  42  ==  Wu  Ts’eng-ch’i,  XV,  56-57;  Lo  Cho,  p.  6  =  T’ao 
P-  1976;  MCH,  pp.  34-35  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  42; 
MCH,  pp.  85—86  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  42—43;  Shih-tai, 
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1425  Putting  the  Devil  into  Hell.  The  fool  is  cozened  by  a  physician. 

Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  12  =  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  p.  54. 

1426  The  Wife  Kept  in  a  Box. 

Jarring,  III,  65 — -75. 

1426A  The  Wife  Kept  in  a  Bottle.  A  jealous  old  man  puts  his  young  wife  in  a 
magic  bottle  in  the  daytime  and  releases  her  every  night.  When  she 
learns  the  spell,  she  gets  a  youth  into  the  same  bottle  with  her.  One 
evening,  the  youth  does  not  leave  the  bottle  on  time  and  the  husband, 
when  releasing  his  wife,  finds  both  of  them  together.  Thus  he  realizes 
the  futility  of  his  efforts. 

Huang  Hua  (2),  pp.  12 — 15;  Min-chien  1.8:76 — -79;  Shao  Tzu- 
nan,  pp.  1 — 12  =  Li  Tung-sung,  pp.  16 — 27;  Shen  Wen-hua  (5), 
pp.  29—32. 

1430  The  Man  and  his  Wife  Build  Air  Castles.  The  object  is  frequently 
broken  because  the  wife  believes  that  her  man  will  take  another  wife 
when  he  becomes  wealthy.  Or:  they  (two  men)  may  quarrel  over 
game  that  is  not  yet  caught. 

CHS,  p.  109  =  Mu  Yeh  (2),  p.  16;  CHS,  p.  394;  CHS,  p.  420  = 
Feng  Meng-lung  (4),  19:9b — 10  =  Han  Fei  Tzu  3:5;  Chiang  Ying- 
k’o  (1),  p.  3  =  Li  I-ting,  pp.  203 — 204  —  Pu  Wen,  pp.  230 — -231; 
Eberhard  (2),  p.  153;  Li  I-ting,  p.  203;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (2),  V, 
11—12;  PHT,  p.  2425  (681  +);  Wu  Tsao-t’ing  (1),  I,  93—100  = 
Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  373 — 378. 


STORIES  ABOUT  A  WOMAN  (GIRL) 

1441C*  Father-in-law  and  Daughter-in-law.  Father-in-law  covets  daughter (s)- 
in-law.  He  is  (a)  repulsed  and  satirized  (b)  successful.  Exchange  of 
rimes  often  an  important  feature.  Or  (c)  he  is  tricked  by  a  prankster. 

Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  p.  7  (b) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  29 — 30  (a);  Ch’eng 
Shih-chueh,  p.  5  (b) ;  Ibid.,  p.  31  (b)  =  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  p.  58  = 
Shih-tai,  p.  64;  Ch’ing  Yeh  (2),  pp.  33—34  (c) ;  HCM,  pp.  37—39 

(a) ;  Lin  Lan  (1),  pp-  140 — 141  (b) ;  Lin  Lan  (9),  pp.  61—  62  (c)  = 
Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  307 — 308;  Lin  Lan  (21),  III,  138  -141  (b) ; 
Ibid.,  Ill,  142—144  (b) ;  Lou  and  Ch’i,  III,  47—48  (b) ;  Min-chien 
1.11:112  (a);  Min-su  104:21—22  (a);  Ibid.,  p.  22  (a);  SJH,  p.  44 

(b)  ;  Shih-tai,  pp.  50 — 51  (b). 

1441  Cx*  The  Drunkard  and  his  Sister-in-law.  He  is  drunk  (or  pretends  to  be  so) 
in  his  in-law’s  home,  and  goes  to  bed  after  dinner.  When  his  sister- 
in-law  comes  to  straighten  his  beddings  or  put  a  pillow  under  his 
head,  he  makes  love  to  her.  She  leaves  in  a  huff,  writing  verses  on 
the  wall  to  condemn  him.  When  he  wakes  up,  he  sees  these  lines 
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and  adds  a  stanza  in  the  way  of  apology.  His  wife  (or  his  brother- 
in-law)  later  sees  these  lines  and  adds  another  stanza,  criticizing 
him.  His  mother-in-law  reads  them  and  adds  still  another  stanza, 
in  an  attempt  to  prevent  a  quarrel  or  criticizing  her  younger 
daughter.  Finally  his  father-in-law  also  expresses  his  view  in  verse, 
suggesting  that  the  skeleton  be  kept  in  the  family  closet. 

CWT,  II,  114—115;  FNT  19:93—95;  FJVT  19:172;  Lin  Lan  (8), 
pp.  31 — 36;  Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  1 — 8;  Lin  P’ei-lu  (3),  pp.  85 — -88; 
Ibid.,  pp.  88 — 93. 

1446  Let  Them  Eat  Cake.  Rich  playboy  says  of  starving  man:  »Why  didn’t 
he  take  ginseng  (expensive  meat)  ?» 

CHS,  p.  388  (2  versions) ;  Ch’eng  Ghu,  p.  91;  Mu  Yeh  (2),  p.  99. 

1457  The  Lisping  Maiden. 

CHS,  p.  111. 


1457A  Deformed  Couple  and  Matchmakers.  The  girl  and  the  boy  both  have 
physical  deformities  (harelipped,  one-eyed,  hunchbacked,  etc). 
Matchmakers  arrange  a  meeting  between  them  in  such  a  way  that 
neither  side  discovers  the  other’s  imperfection.  (Occasionally, 
only  one  party  is  deformed.) 

Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  45  =  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  p.  80;  Chiang 
Hsiao-mei,  IA,  12 — 14  =  Huang  Te-shih,  pp.  93 — -96;  Fielde, 
PP-  71 — 74;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  1 08 — 112;  Lin  Lan  (21),  II, 
170 — -172  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  511 — 512;  Lin  P’ei-lu  (3),  pp. 
143—  145;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  131—132;  Ibid.,  pp.  132 — -133; 
Min-su  80:25 — 27 ;  Shih-tai,  p.  46;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  218 — 219 
(about  birds);  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp.  416 — 417. 


1457B  Three  Bridegrooms  with  Deformities.  Three  sons-in-law  all  have  physical 
handicaps  or  funny  habits.  The  oldest  (a)  walks  when  squatting  on 
his  heels  (b)  is  hunchbacked.  The  second  (c)  keeps  on  shaking  his 
head  (d)  limps.  The  youngest  (e)  walks  with  a  shuffling  gait  (f)  is 
blind  in  one  eye.  As  they  go  to  a  party  at  their  in-law’s  house,  the 
oldest  pretends  to  write  words  or  paint  on  the  floor  with  chalk  or 
charcoal.  The  second  pretends  to  scratch  off  the  marks  with  one 
foot  or  show  disapproval.  The  youngest  pretends  either  to  scratch 
off  the  marks  or  to  keep  his  eyes  closed  because  of  disapproval. 

Chiu  Yii-lin,  II,  25  28  (b,  d,  f ) ;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  II,  11 — 14 

(b,  d,  f)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  5 1 5 — 5 1 7 ;  Lin  Lan  (8),  pp.  1—2 
/In  ^an  ^32  (a,  c,  e) ;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang 

’io4r135  (a’  C’  e);  Min-chien  1-10:98—99  (a,  c,  e) ;  Min-su 
b5:41 — 42  (b,  d,  f  —  three  friends  going  to  a  banquet). 

1459 A**  Showing  off  New  and  Expensive  Clothes.  Owners  use  all  kinds  of  ridicu¬ 
lous  methods  to  attract  attention. 

CHS  p.  111=  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  130;  CHS,  p.  232  =  Lou 
Tzu-kuang  (3),  II,  130—131  =  Mu  Yeh  (2),  pp.  44—45-  CHS 

P- 234  =  Yeh  (2).  PP-  47-48;  CHS,  p.  260;PFielde,  pp.’  141- 
145;  Mm-su  65:42—43;  Wang  Yao  (3),  pp.  20—21. 
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1462  The  Unwilling  Suitor  Advised  from  the  Tree.  Role  reversed:  boy  behind 
a  god’s  statue  advises  girl’s  parent. 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  98 — 99  (+  896);  MCWH,  Feb. 
1956,  pp.  59 — 62  (+  896)  =  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (4),  pp.  95 — 100  = 
Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  48 — 52;  MCWH,  Nov.  1957,  pp.  76 — 80  = 
Sung  Che  (8),  I,  122—128  =  TJVK,  pp.  139—143;  Shelton,  A., 
pp.  167—171  (+  896). 

1516A*  Christ  not  being  Alarried  Knew  Nothing  of  Suffering.  The  monk  who  is 
never  married  does  not  know  suffering. 

Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  35 — 36. 

1516E*  Death  of  Wife  Cause  for  Congratulation.  Friend  congratulates  a  hen¬ 
pecked  man  when  his  unruly  wife  expires. 

Feng  Meng-lung  (4),  19:9b  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  4. 

1520  Forceful  Breaking  of  Wind. 

I.  The  Setting,  (a)  A  bride  has  refrained  from  breaking  wind  after 
wedding  because  her  mother  has  told  her  not  to  do  so.  After  some 
time  her  health  begins  to  decline,  and  her  husband  (or  mother-in- 
law)  tells  her  to  ease  herself.  Or,  alternate  beginning:  (b)  She 
believed  before  marriage  that  her  farts  were  sweet  and  thus  breaks 
wind  soon  after  wedding. 

II.  Infliction  of  Injuries,  (a)  She  is  given  an  empty  room  with  a 
bamboo  peck,  which  is  made  to  fly  around  the  room.  Her  parents- 
in-law  peep  through  a  crack  in  the  door  and  both  become  blinded. 

(b)  Her  fart  causes  the  furnace  to  collapse  and  crush  her  mother- 
in-law.  (c)  She  blinds  her  uncle’s  eyes,  and  flees. 

III.  At  Court  and  on  the  Way  Home,  (a)  She  is  sued  and  arrested. 
She  blows  the  judge  (b)  into  another  room  or  down  to  the  floor 

(c)  up  into  the  clouds  three  times  successively,  (d)  She  wins  some 
wagers,  but  finally  fails  to  move  the  magic  utensils  of  a  pot-mender 
and  is  punished. 

IV.  Other  Demonstrations,  (a)  After  leaving  the  court,  she  blows  a 
tinkler,  etc.,  sky-high,  (b)  A  sceptical  blacksmith  loses  a  wager  to 
the  wind-breaker.  Or  (c)  a  male  wind-breaker  challenges  a  female 
wind-breaker  to  a  contest,  (d)  They  blow  an  old  monk  sky-high, 
but  she  finally  wins,  (e)  A  hunter  shoots  down  all  their  farts. 

CHS,  p.  236  (IVb) ;  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  493 — 495  (la,  lib,  Ilia,  b, 
IVa)  =  Lou  and  Ch’en,  pp.  31 — 33;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  72—74 
(la,  lib,  Ilia,  b,  IVa);  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  239—243  (IVc,  d) ; 
Lin  Lan  (26),  pp.  136—137  (la,  Ha,  Ilia,  c)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun, 
pp.  495—496;  Lin  Lan  (33),  pp.  106—107  (IVc,  e) ;  Ibid.,  pp. 
108—111  (lb,  lie,  Hid). 
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1525A 


1525B 


STORIES  ABOUT  A  MAN  (BOY) 
THE  CLEVER  MAN 


Theft  of  Dog,  Horse,  Sheet,  or  Ring. 

I.  (d)  The  father  imposes  difficult  tasks  on  his  youngest  son  who 
has  learned  to  steal  so  that  he  may  be  arrested  and  learn  a  lesson. 

II.  (c)  He  steals  his  uncle’s  (the  king’s)  big  cooking  pot,  on  which 
his  uncle  has  laid  some  planks  and  is  sleeping,  by  disguising  as  his 
aunt  and  calling  (making  her  call)  his  uncle,  (d)  He  steals  two 
pickled  chickens  hanging  from  the  eaves  of  a  Buddhist  temple  by 
hiding  on  the  roof  all  night,  (e)  He  steals  a  monk’s  pickled  vegetables 
by  making  much  noise  in  the  kitchen  and  distracting  attention, 
(f)  He  steals  the  monk’s  staff,  mat,  etc.,  by  knocking  on  the  temple 
gate  and  slipping  into  the  temple  through  a  hole  when  the  monk 
opens  the  gate,  (g)  He  steals  the  king’s  cow.  (h)  He  steals  the  king’s 
emerald,  which  the  king  holds  in  his  mouth  while  asleep,  by  breaking 
wind  near  the  king’s  bed  so  that  the  king  sneezes  and  spits  it  out. 
(i)  He  steals  other  objects  using  other  methods. 

III.  (a)  He  steals  a  magistrate’s  wife’s  lower  pajama  by  putting 
an  egg  (or  another  wet,  soft  material)  near  her  hips  so  that,  when 
she  rolls  in  her  bed,  she  breaks  the  egg  and  has  to  change  her  pajama, 
(b)  He  steals  the  golden  pillow,  on  which  her  head  rests,  by  smearing 
her  face  with  dirt.  A  worthless  pillow  is  slipped  under  her  head 
when  it  is  slightly  lifted. 

IV.  He  steals  the  monk  by  repeating  the  trick  in  Ilf.  When  the 


monk,  instead  of  going  to  the  gate,  creeps  into  the  hole  to  cudgel 
him,  he  is  waiting  with  a  sack  open  at  the  other  end  of  the  hole. 
The  monk  creeps  right  into  the  sack  and  is  carried  off  by  the  thief. 
Gh’en  Shih-chiin,  pp.  124—126  (Ilh) ;  Chou  Ch’ing-hua,  pp. 
142  (Ilia,  1137  +  1115  +  1525H4  -)-) ;  Chuang  Hsueh-pen 
(2),  pp.  131  —  133  (Ic,  Ilg,  h,  1633  +) ;  FCK,  IV,  61—  66  (Ic,  Ilia, 
1525S  +  );  Lee  and  Radin,  pp.  120—121  (Id,  Ili);  Lin  Lan  (13), 
pp.  105—118  (lb,  d,  lie,  d,  Ilia,  +  1525S)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp. 
147—152;  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  74—76  (Ilia,  1525S  +);  Ibid.,  I,  128— 
131  (Ilia,  1525V  +  +  1525S)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  159 — 162; 
Lin  Lan  (26),  pp.  22—26  (Id,  He,  f,  IV)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp! 
144—147;  Lin  Lan  (26),  pp.  74—83  (Ilf,  IV,  1525S  +);  Ling 
Meng-ch  u  (2),  pp.  756 — -776  (Ic  — -  gambler,  tavern-owner,  lib  — 
money  under  pillow,  He,  i,  1525T  +  1525G  +)  =  Pu  Wen  nn. 
818—843;  Ming-jen  24:3  (Ic,  Illb,  Hi);  T’ien  Hai-yen  (1),’  pp. 
2  4—2 1 8  (Ic,  Ha  steals  jade,  +  302) ;  Wang  Yao  ( 1 ) ,  pp.  1 2 — -1 5 

noCb8  (id;He,3f°2IV)WanS  ^  <2)’  PP'  ‘“8  (IIh) !  W“ 


The  Horse  Stolen.  Sometimes  the  object  stolen  in  this  way  is  a  roll 
ol  cloth.  1 

Ch’en  Shih-chiin,  pp.  167—170  (1542A  +  +  1539)-  Min-chien 
1-10:21-22;  Shao-nien  20.1:31-40  =  Lu  Chia-mu  pp. 7-6 
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1525D  Theft  by  Distracting  Attention,  (e)  by  praising  an  ugly  old  woman  as  a 
great  beauty. 

KTT,  pp.  69—70  (e);  O’Connor,  pp.  124—132  (a,  1540  +). 

1525G  The  Thief  Assumes  Disguises. 

IV.  The  thief  disguises  as  (a)  the  demon  God  of  Wealth  (b) 
husband  of  the  woman  holding  the  treasured  object  (d)  captain  of 
guards. 

Brown,  pp.  107 — -114  (I,  Illb,  IVa,  1525S  — |— ) ;  Li  Nan-li,  pp. 
34—41  (I,  III,  IVb,  1525S  +);  Ling  Meng-ch’u  (2),  pp.  756—776 
(I,  IVd,  1525T  +  +  1525A) ;  Lou  and  Ch’en,  pp.  79—84  (I,  Ila); 
MCWH,  Dec.  1959,  pp.  71—74  (IVa,  1525J2  +  +  1525V);  O’Con¬ 
nor,  pp.  80 — 91  (I,  III). 

1525H  Thieves  Steal  from  Each  Other. 

Feng  Meng-lung  (3),  pp.  525 — 548  (1525T  +  +  930);  P’u  Sung- 
ling,  pp.  839 — 840. 

1525H4  The  Youth  in  the  Bee  Hive.  The  clever  thief  lets  himself  be  hauled  up 
in  a  trunk,  bag,  etc.,  and  then  surprises  the  other  thieves. 

Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IIA,  41 — 45  (+  1525S);  Chou  Ch  ing-hua, 
pp.  135—142  (1137  +  1115  +  +  1525A);  Chuang  Hsueh-pen 
(2),  pp.  168—170  (1313  +  1681*  +  +  1692  +  1640) ;  Feng  Meng- 
lung  (4),  21:11b— 12  =  Wu  Ts’eng-ch’i,  XIV,  69;  Graham,  p. 
289;  Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  66 — 67;  Lou  and  Ch’en,  pp.  85—86  =  Chu 
Yu-tsun,  pp.  166 — -167;  Min-su  111:29. 

152 5 J 4  “  Those  Others  Did  It .” 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  154 — 155;  Ling  Kuang-tien,  pp. 
67—70  (1004  +  1528A  +);  Shelton,  A.,  pp.  105—106;  T’ang  Wei, 
pp.  96 — 97. 

1525J2  Thief  Sent  into  Well  by  Trickster.  Thief  claims  he  must  have  new 
clothing  to  get  a  magic  wishing  object  from  the  river  god.  Prince 
gives  him  his  own  splendid  costume  and  horse  to  go  into  the  river. 
The  thief  runs  away  with  them. 

MCWH,  Dec.  1959,  pp.  71—74  (+  1525G  +  1525V). 

1525N  The  Two  Thieves  Trick  Each  Other. 

KSK,  pp.  206—210  (I,  II,  IV);  Lung  hua,  July  1957,  pp.  15—17 

(I,  II,  IV). 

1525S  The  Thief  and  the  Magistrate. 

I.  The  Joint  Adventure,  (a)  The  thief,  sometimes  in  order  to  win  a 
wager,  steals  the  magistrate’s  official  seal,  (b)  As  a  result,  he  can 
compel  the  magistrate  to  go  thieving  with  him  at  night.  Or,  alternate 
beginnings :  (c)  The  magistrate  has  embezzled  public  funds,  and  has 
to  ask  for  help  from  the  thief  who  insists  that  the  magistrate  go  out 
with  him  at  night,  (d)  The  thief  has  been  so  successful  that  the 
magistrate  wants  to  learn  the  trade  from  him.  (e)  The  thief  has 
tricked  the  official  into  following  him. 

II.  The  Capture,  (a)  They  arrive  at  a  rich  man’s  house  where  a 
banquet  is  laid  on  the  table  without  any  person  stirring.  They 
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wine,  dine,  and  make  merry  until  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  are 
awakened,  (b)  They  steal  many  valuables  from  a  house,  but  are 
set  upon  by  their  victims  before  they  can  leave,  (c)  The  thief  escapes 
but  the  magistrate  is  caught  and  put  into  a  sack,  (d)  The  magistrate 
is  carried  by  the  thief  in  a  sack,  and  thrown  into  the  garden. 

III.  The  Release,  (a)  To  distract  the  attention  of  the  magistrate’s 
captors,  the  thief  starts  a  fire  somewhere  else  in  the  house,  (b)  When 
all  able-bodied  people  leave  to  put  out  the  fire,  the  thief  releases 
the  magistrate  from  the  sack,  and  puts  into  it  the  rich  man’s  father  or 
mother,  (c)  The  others  return  after  putting  out  the  fire,  and  beat  the 
sack  so  hard  that  the  person  in  it  is  (almost)  killed,  (d)  The  thief 
goes  to  the  house  the  next  morning,  accuses  the  rich  man  of  brutalitv 
to  an  official  and  extorts  money. 

Brown,  pp.  107 — 114  (la,  -f-  1525G);  Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IIA, 
41 — 45  (Ie,  Ila,  c,  Ilia,  b,  c,  1525H4  T) ;  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  154 — 
155  (la,  b,  lie,  Ilia,  b,  c) ;  Erh-fung  shih-tai,  Feb.  16,  1957,  pp. 
24—25  (Ic,  lie,  Illd) ;  FCK,  IV,  61—66  (Illb,  +  1525A) ;  Li  Nan-li, 
pp.  34—41  (la,  b,  lie,  +  1525G) ;  Lin  Lan  (13),  pp.  105—118 
(Ic,  Ila,  c,  Ilia,  b,  c,  1525A  +)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  147—152; 
Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  74—76  (la,  d,  lie,  Ilia,  b,  c,  +  1525A);  Ibid.,  I, 
128—131  (Id,  Ila,  c,  Ilia,  b,  c,  1525V  +  1525A  +)  =  Chu  Yii- 
tsun,  pp.  159—162;  Lin  Lan  (26),  pp.  74—83  (Id,  Ila,  c,  Ilia, 
b,  c,  +  1525A);  Ling  and  Jui,  pp.  305 — 307  (Ic  —  three  thieves, 
Hb,  c,  Ilia,  b,  c);  MCWH,  Oct.  1960,  pp.  69—73  (Id,  lid,  IIIc)  = 
Chia  and  Sun,  II,  295—298  =  FTC,  IV,  93—101  -  HJVC,  pp. 
245—249  =  MTK,  pp.  173—176  =  T’ang  Wei,  pp.  82—87;  Wu 
Ho-ming,  no.  68  (Id,  Ila,  c,  Ilia,  b,  c). 


The  Thief  Who  Leaves  his  Signature.  A  notorious,  Robin  Hood  type  of 
thief,  who  always  leaves  a  signature,  “Here  I  Gome,”  on  the  wall 
whenever  he  steals,  has  been  one  of  the  most  wanted  but  elusive  men 
for  many  years.  Finally  he  is  caught  and  imprisoned.  He  bribes  a 
prison  guard  into  letting  him  escape  for  a  few  hours  at  night.  During 
those  few  hours  he  robs  another  house,  leaves  the  same  signature 
on  a  wall,  and  then  returns  to  the  prison.  When  this  case  is  known, 

the  judge  feels  that  he  cannot  have  been  the  real  thief  and  thus  lets 
him  go. 


Meng-lung  (3),  pp.  525—548  (only  the  first  part, 
+  1 930);  Lmg  Meng-ch’u  (2),  pp.  754-756;  Ibid.,  pp. 
(+  1525G  +  1525A);  T’ao  Tsung-i,  23:25. 


+  1525H 
756—776 


ThieJ  Finds  out  Where  Valuables  are  Kept.  After  he  (a)  screams  that 
there  has  been  a  thief  m  the  house  or  (b)  lets  his  fleeing  companion 
ITZa  rf,SOmeithng  heavF  and  awaken  the  people  in  the  house, 

hl n't  m  a  ,dark  COrner'  °r  (c)  he  talks  the  victim  ^to 
unlocking  all  the  trunks,  while  disguised  as  a  fortune-teller.  When 

f anvrSl  7*  ^  ^  18  §°ne’  and  checks  to  see 

th<  sp  really  valuable  object  is  missing,  he  peeps  and  finds  out  where 

sleen  he  eme  ^  everybod>'  in  the  house  has  gone  to 

sleep,  he  emerges  from  his  hide-out,  and  steals  the  valuable  objects. 
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Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  152 — 154  (a,  +  1535)  =  Ch’ing  Yeh  (2), 
pp.  60—64;  Fielde,  p.  146  (a);  HNC,  pp.  170—173  (c) ;  Lin  Lan 
(13),  pp.  98 — 104  (b)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  155 — 159;  Shih-tai, 
pp.  10 — 11  (a). 

1525V  The  Waggish  Son-in- Law  as  Thief. 

I.  The  Challenge.  A  wag  (a)  is  challenged  by  his  father-in-law  to, 
or  (b)  tells  the  latter  that  he  will,  steal  the  latter’s  fat,  big  lamb  while 
beating  a  drum  and  a  gong. 

II.  The  Preparation.  That  night,  after  finding  and  killing  the  lamb, 
he  leaves  (a)  the  skin  (other  parts  of  the  animal’s  body)  on  the  stairs 
(a1)  needles  on  the  banisters  (b)  the  kidney,  the  testicles  (or  other 
dirty  stuff)  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  (c)  the  head  hanging  on  the  stove 
(d)  the  intestines  by  his  mother-in-law’s  waist  (e)  the  stomach  on 
his  sister-in-law’s  bed  (f)  a  bamboo  flute  in  a  big  tube.  Or  (g)  he 
puts  other  slippery  or  prickly  objects  on  stairs,  banisters,  etc. 

III.  The  Caper.  He  suddenly  beats  the  drum  and  the  gong,  or  his 
little  brother  screams  at  the  sight  of  the  intestines  by  his  mother-in- 
law’s  waist,  (a)  His  father-in-law  (or  another  victim)  walks  down  the 
stiars,  slips,  falls  and,  seeing  the  parts  under  the  stairs,  believes 
himself  severely  wounded,  etc.  (b)  His  mother-in-law  tries  to  get  a 
fire  from  the  stove,  but  is  scared  first  by  the  falling  lamb’s  head  and 
then  by  the  whistling  sound  from  the  big  tube,  (c)  His  sisters-in-law 
accuse  each  other  of  having  had  a  baby,  (d)  Similar  confusion  in  the 
house. 

KTT,  pp.  65 — 68  (Ha,  b,  g,  IHd);  Lin  Lan  (3),  p.  116  (la,  Ha, 
b,  d,  Ilia)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  163 — -164;  Lin  Lan  (10),  II,  84 — 87 
(lb,  Ha,  b,  c,  e,  f,  Ilia,  b,  c)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  164 — -166;  Lin 
Lan  (21),  I,  128—131  (Ilg,  Ilia,  b,  +  1525S  +  1525A)  =  Chu 
Yii-tsun,  pp.  159 — 162;  MCWH,  Dec.  1959,  pp.  71 — 74  (Ilg,  Ilia, 
1525J2  +  1525G  +) ;  Min-su  15/16:52  (la,  Ila,  d,  e,  Ilia);  Ts'ao-ti , 
Sept.  1958,  p.  16  (Ila,  a1,  b,  Ilia). 

1525W  Victim  Taught  How  to  Avoid  Theft.  A  thief  steals  (a)  a  roll  of  cloth 
(a1)  an  umbrella  (b)  a  piece  of  meat  (c)  an  axe  from  another  man. 
When  the  latter  starts  looking  for  it,  the  thief  (d)  carries  it  on  his 
head  (e)  holds  it  in  his  mouth  (e1)  or  under  his  arm,  and  lectures 
the  victim:  “Why  didn’t  you  take  such  precaution  as  I?” 

CHS,  p.  3  (b,  e)  -  TPTL  863:3966;  CHS,  p.  189  (c,  d) ;  Lin  Lan 
(9),  pp.  122 — 123  (a,  d) ;  Wu  Chia-ch’ing,  p.  85  (a1,  e1). 

1525S*  Theft  of  Trousers.  A  gentleman  prankster  comes  out  wearing  a  gown 
but  without  a  pair  of  trousers  inside.  He  goes  to  a  store,  steals  a  pair 
of  expensive  trousers,  or  snatches  a  pair  of  trousers  from  the  laundry 
line,  and  puts  them  on.  When  the  store  clerks  or  owners  accuse  him 
of  shop-lifting  or  stealing,  he  protests  vehemently:  “How  can  any 
gentleman  go  to  the  market  without  trousers  on?”  They  have  to 
let  him  go. 

Ch’en  Ti,  p.  3;  Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  II,  9 — 10;  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  239 — * 
240;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  55 — -56;  Min-chien  1.12:87;  Min-su 
23/24:62 — 64  =  Lin  Lan  (10),  III,  73 — 75;  Min-su  51:58—59 
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(1305E  +);  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  268—269;  Yu  ssu,  Nov.  16, 
1925,  pp.  15—16  =  Lin  Lan  (10),  I,  127. 

1525T*  Thief  Locked  in  a  Cabinet.  A  thief  is  caught  in  a  cabinet  or  trunk 
which  locks  itself,  (a)  He  makes  a  great  deal  of  noise  like  a  rat,  and 
dashes  out  when  the  door  is  open,  (b)  He  also  disguises  himself  as  a 
demon,  and  frightens  his  victim  so  that  the  latter  dare  not  give  chase. 

Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  167 — 170  (a,  b) ;  Ling  Meng-ch’u  (2),  p.  760  (a) ; 
Wu  Chia-ch’ing,  pp.  130 — 131  (a,  b). 

1526Al  Dinner  Won  by  Means  of  Tricky  Verses.  When  the  rascal  who  has  often 
gone  to  dinners  without  invitation,  turns  up  again  at  a  dinner  party, 
the  host  as  well  as  other  guests  satirize  him  or  express  their  dis¬ 
approval  in  verse.  The  prankster  replies  also  in  verse,  justifying  his 
behavior  or  embarrassing  his  critics. 

Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  105 — 108;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  169 — 172  = 
Huang  Chen-pi,  pp.  8 — 10;  Lin  Lan  (3),  pp.  26 — 27;  Ibid.,  pp. 
123—126;  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  47—50  (1526A2  +  +  1164E)  =  Chu 
Yu-tsun,  pp.  108 — 110;  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  55 — 56;  =  Chu  Yu-tsun, 
pp.  104 — 105;  Lin  Lan  (26),  pp.  5 — 10;  Ibid.,  pp.  17 — 18;  Ibid., 
pp.  19 — 21;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  112 — 113;  Min-chien  1.3:9 — - 
10;  Ibid.  1.7:13—14;  Ibid.  2.10/11:400—401;  Min-su  51:43—44; 
Ibid.  90:27 — 29  =  Lin  Lan  (3),  pp.  157 — -160;  Shen  Wen-hua 
(1),  pp.  72 — 74;  Shih-tai,  p.  4;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  269 — -270. 

1526A2  Jestor  Makes  Even  Immortals  Pay  for  Dinner.  Two  Taoist  immortals 
have  heard  of  the  reputation  of  a  prankster  who  always  crashes 
parties.  So  they  dine  and  wine  in  a  restaurant  in  the  presence  of  the 
prankster,  who  asks  for  permission  to  join  them.  They  tell  him  that 
everybody  will  have  to  pay  for  the  dinner  with  a  part  of  his  body. 
Each  of  them  therefore  cuts  off  (a)  a  nose  (b)  an  arm  (c)  an  ear. 
The  prankster  plucks  off  one  of  his  hairs,  (d)  When  the  immortals 
protest  that  his  contribution  is  too  small,  the  prankster  replies  that 
he  would  not  have  given  away  even  one  hair  if  he  had  not  known 
that  they  were  immortals. 

Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  21  (a,  c)  =  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  pp.  144 — 
145;  Lin  Lan  (20),  pp.  56—57  (a,  c) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  74—76  (a,  c,  d) ; 
Lm  Lan  (21),  I,  47—50  (b,  c,  d,  +  1526AX  +  1164E)  =  Chu 
Yu-tsun,  pp.  108—110;  Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  58—61  (a,  c,  d)  =  Chu 
Yu-tsun,  pp.  103—104;  Min-chien  1.3:10—11  (a,  c) ;  Shen  Wen-hua 
(1),  pp.  38 — 42  (a,  c). 

1526A3  Food  Supposed  to  Be  Polluted.  The  rascal  convinces  his  (a)  companions 
(b)  tutor  (b1)  employer  (c)  uncle  that  the  food  they  have  cooked  or 
bought  is  polluted,  by  dropping  into  it  (d)  yellow  flowers  or  leaves 
(d1)  a  few  insects  or  worms  (d2)  beans  (e)  wine  from  a  chamber 
vessel  (f)  sugar  suggestive  of  pus  from  a  sore  or  (g)  Indian  ink. 
Or  (h)  he  smears  the  outside  of  the  container  with  a  smelly  substance. 
Or  (i)  he  puts  some  bitter  juice  into  his  employer’s  portion  of  the 
food.  When  the  others  will  not  partake  of  the  food,  he  has  it  all  to 
himself. 
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Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  521 — 522  (a,  d) ;  Eberhard  (2),  p.  118  (c,  f) ; 
Ibid.,  pp.  120 — 121  (a  —  brother,  d2) ;  HCM ,  pp.  24 — -25  (b,  d) ; 
Lin  Lan  (10),  I,  54 — 55  (b,  d1,  h) ;  Ibid.,  II,  77 — -78  (a,  d1) ;  Ibid., 

II,  87 — 88  (a,  g)  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  114 — 115;  Lin  Lan  (10), 

III,  13—14  (c,  f);  Lu  Chia-mu,  pp.  15— 20  (a,  d) ;  MCWH,  Nov. 
1956,  pp.  56—64  (i,  876  +  1568  +  +  1539)  =  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (4), 
pp.  34 — 46  =  Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  88 — 101;  Min-chien  1.8:15  (a,  e) ; 
Shao-nien  20.5:57 — 63  (a,  d) ;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  p.  271  (c,  d2  — - 
soybean  oil);  Tso-p'in ,  July  1959,  pp.  17 — 18  (b1,  d1,  1568A** 

-f-  1535)  =  Wen-i  shih-chi,  Dec.  1959,  p.  13 — 15. 

1 526A4  The  Self-Styled  Friend  of  the  Dead.  After  a  funeral  for  the  death  of 
the  young  son  of  a  rich  family,  there  is  a  big  banquet.  A  rascal  goes 
to  the  funeral  and  cries  bitterly,  claiming  that  he  was  once  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  dead  youth.  He  is  thus  invited  to  the  banquet.  When  a 
fool  learns  of  this,  he  uses  the  same  ruse  at  a  different  funeral,  but 
gets  badly  beaten.  Lor  this  time,  the  dead  was  a  woman. 

CHS,  pp.  360—361 ;  Ch’eng  Chu,  p.  25;  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  264— 
265;  Lin  Lan  (26),  pp.  94—95;  Min-chien  1.3:6— 7;  Wu  Ho-ming, 
no.  97. 

1526B*  The  Thief  arid  the  Parrot.  The  parrot  tells  the  thief  where  keys  are 
hidden. 

Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  II,  56 — 59. 

1527  The  Robbers  are  Betrayed.  By  covering  self  (or  servant)  with  honey  and 
wool,  the  rascal  frightens  women  and  steals  pigs,  etc.  (K335.1.8). 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  p.  155;  Ling  Kuang-tien,  pp.  54—55. 

1528  Holding  down  the  Hat. 

Folklore  studies  5:245 — 249. 

1528A  Holding  the  Tail.  A  rogue  sticks  the  tail  of  an  animal  into  a  small  hole. 

Then  he  holds  it  and  appears  to  pull  at  it  when  a  rich  man  passes 
by.  He  tells  the  rich  man  that  a  (a)  gold  sabre  (b)  good  horse  has 
escaped  into  the  hole  and  that  he  is  trying  to  pull  it  out.  When  the 
rich  man  expresses  a  desire  to  obtain  the  animal,  he  asks  the  rich  man 
to  hold  the  tail  for  him  so  that  he  can  ride  off  on  the  rich  man  s 
horse  to  find  help.  He  never  returns. 

MCWH,  Dec.  1959,  pp.  62—64  (a)  =  MKK,  pp.  175—178;  Ling 
Kuang-tien,  pp.  67—70  (1004  +  +  1525JX) ;  Ma-Vou  ch’in,  pp. 
39—41  (b). 

1528A*  Prankster  Pretending  to  Help  a  Peasant  Carry  Manure.  A  peasant  is 
carrying  on  his  shoulder  a  pole  with  a  bucket  filled  with  urine  and 
manure  at  each  end.  As  he  is  about  to  cross  a  bridge,  the  prankster 
comes  up  and  offers  to  help  him  carry  the  buckets  by  hand  one  by 
one.  As  soon  as  they  have  carried  one  bucket  over  to  the  other  end 
of  the  bridge,  the  prankster  leaves  him  and  walks  away.  As  the 
peasant  cannot  carry  the  other  bucket  all  alone  by  himself,  he  is 
left  in  a  quandry. 

Ch’ing  Yeh  (2),  pp.  23—24  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  230—231;  Hsi 
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Chou  Sheng,  p.  513  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  38  =  Min-chien 
2.7:30;  Lin  Lan  (9),  pp.  33 — 34;  Ibid.,  p.  34  =  Chu  Yii-tsun, 
p.  230;  Lin  Lan  (10),  III,  11  — 12;  Min-chien  1.3:19;  Ibid.,  1.11: 
96 — 97;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  p.  267. 

1530  Holding  up  the  Rock  (tree  or  flag  pole). 

Ch’en  Shih-chiin,  pp.  167 — 170  (1542A  -f-  1525B  +);  Han  and 
Mo,  pp.  15 — 19  (4-  1542A  +  958);  MCWH,  Nov.  1956,  pp.  66 — 67 
(+  1542A)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  187 — 188  =  MKK,  pp.  145 — -146; 
MCWH,  Dec.  1959,  pp.  74—77,  70;  MCWH,  Oct.  1960,  pp.  64—67 
(1086  +  +  122Z  +  1542 A  +  157)  =  MTK,  pp.  178—182  = 
T’ang  Wei,  pp.  76 — 80;  Shan-hua,  Sept.  1958,  pp.  42 — 43  (+  1086). 


1530A* 


Holding  Together  a  Pile  of  Eggs. 

I.  The  Meeting.  The  prankster  meets  in  the  street  a  peddler  of  eggs. 

(a)  As  they  haggle  over  the  price,  the  peddler  ridicules  the  low  price 
he  offers  for  an  egg,  asserting  that  it  is  enough  only  for  an  egg  shell. 

(b)  The  peddler  insists  that,  if  he  wants  any  at  all,  he  must  buy  them 
by  the  hundreds,  (b1)  The  peddler  does  nothing  wrong,  but  the 
rascal  wants  to  steal  the  eggs,  (c)  The  peddler  does  not  know  him, 
but  mentions  his  name  as  that  of  a  notorious  prankster,  (c1)  The 
peddler  is  rude  to  him.  (d)  The  peddler  gives  an  exorbitant  price, 
but  he  does  not  argue,  (d1)  The  peddler  says  that  every  egg  of  his 
has  two  yolks,  (e)  He  breaks  many  eggs,  carries  off  only  the  egg 
shells,  and  pays  accordingly. 

II.  The  Trick.  He  pretends  that  he  will  buy  the  eggs  in  the  basket 
and  tells  the  peddler  to  follow  him  to  his  home.  Then  he  starts 


picking  the  eggs  and  places  them  on  (a)  a  chair  or  table  (b)  a  stone 
table  or  rock  with  a  smooth  top  (c)  in  the  lap  of  the  hawker’s  gown. 
As  the  number  of  eggs  increases,  the  peddler  has  to  put  both  his 
arms  around  the  eggs  to  keep  them  from  falling.  When  a  pile  of 
eggs  has  been  heaped  up  and  the  peddler  cannot  move  at  all,  (d) 
the  prankster  leaves  under  the  pretext  of  fetching  the  money  or 
his  own  basket,  (d*-)  He  steals  some  big  eggs,  (e)  The  peddler  pro¬ 
tests  that  the  load  is  too  heavy,  (f)  He  takes  advantage  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  suggests  a  very  low  price.  When  the  peddler  refuses  to  sell, 
he  walks  away.  Or:  (g)  He  makes  the  peddler  wait  in  his  yard. 

HI.  The  punishment,  (a)  He  sends  a  large  dog  to  frighten  or  bite 
the  peddler,  (b)  The  latter  is  so  frightened  or  hurt  that  he  drops 
all  the  eggs  and  breaks  them,  (c)  Through  sheer  exhaustion,  the 
peddler  cannot  hold  the  eggs  together  any  more  but  lets  them  drop 
to  the  floor,  (d)  The  prankster  returns  much  later  (or  appears  in  an 
upstairs  window)  and  the  peddler,  realizing  that  he  must  have 
offended  him,  apologizes  and  is  relieved,  (e)  He  returns  after  many 
young  urchins  have  teased  the  peddler,  but  pretending  that  he  was 
diunk  refuses  to  buy  the  eggs  while  helping  the  peddler  to  put 
them  back,  (f)  Then  he  returns  and  sometimes  pays  for  the  eg?  shells 
according  to  his  own  price,  or  gets  the  egg  white  free  of  charge, 
(g)  He  rebukes  and  hits  the  hawker,  (h)  He  never  returns,  for  the 
place  to  which  he  led  the  peddler  is  not  his  own  home,  (i)  Hours 
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later,  another  person  arrives  at  the  spot  and  helps  the  hawker 
reload  his  basket,  (j)  The  trickster  has  a  good  laugh,  but  pays  for 
everything,  sometimes  according  to  his  own  price,  (k)  Many  malicious 
urchins,  etc.,  steal  eggs  from  the  peddler. 

Eberhard  (2),  p.  118  (Ic,  lib,  d,  Hid);  Ghiang  Hsiao-mei,  IIIA, 
38—40  (Id1,  Ilg,  Ilia,  b,  f);  Ch’ing  Yeh  (2),  pp!  24—26  (I,  lib,  d, 
IIIc,  h)  ==  Chu  Yii-tsun,  p.  234;  Hsi  Chou  Sheng,  pp.  512 — 513 
(I,  lib,  d,  Illk,  h)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  38 — -39  =  Min-chien 
2.7:29 — -30;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  I,  39 — 40  (lib,  Ilia,  b) ;  Hsu  Hsiao- 
ou,  p.  54  (lb1,  Ila,  Ilia,  b,  f) ;  Li  Hsien-chang,  pp.  153 — 155  (Id1, 
Ha,  d,  Ilia,  b,  j)  =  Lou  and  Ch’i,  II,  47 — -48  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang 
(3),  II,  40 — -41;  Lin  Lan  (9),  p.  27  (I,  lib,  d,  Ilia,  h) ;  Ibid.,  pp. 
27—28  (la,  Ila,  d,  Ilia,  b,  f ) ;  Ibid.,  p.  28  (la,  Ila,  d,  IIIc,  f ) ; 
Ibid.,  p.  29  (la,  e) ;  Lin  Lan  (10),  II,  32 — -33  (lb,  lie,  e,  Illg) ; 
Ibid.,  Ill,  9—11  (Ic,  lib,  d,  Illh,  i);  Ibid.,  Ill,  98  (lb1,  lib,  Ilia, 
b,  j);  Lin  Lan  (21),  III,  75—76  (Ic,  lib,  d1,  Illh,  i)  =  Chu  Yii- 
tsun,  pp.  231 — 232;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  39 — -40  (la,  Ila,  d, 
Ilia,  b,  f) ;  Min-chien  1.3:7 — 8  (Ic,  Ila,  d,  Hid) ;  Ibid.  1.3:8 — 9 
(I  - —  peddler  is  an  old  woman,  lib,  IIIc,  h) ;  Ibid.  1.11:98  (Id, 
lib,  f);  Ibid.  1.12:115—118  (I,  lib,  d,  Ille) ;  Ibid.  2.3:31—33 
(I,  lib,  d,  Illh);  Ibid.,  2.8:178  (I,  Ila,  Ilia,  b,  j);  P’an  K’an,  pp. 
24 — -25  (Ila,  Ilia,  b,  f ) ;  Shen  Wen-hua  (1),  pp.  17 — 20  (Id,  Ila,  d, 
Illf,  +  1384*);  Shih-tai,  pp.  18—19  (lb1,  lib,  d,  Illi) ;  Ts’ao  and 
Eberhard,  p.  265  (Ic,  Ila,  Hid) ;  Tso  Hsuan,  pp.  60 — -62  (Ic1, 
lib,  d,  Ilia,  b,  f)  =  Lou  and  Ch’i,  III,  15 — 16;  Tso  Hsuan,  p.  65 
(la,  e)  =  Lou  and  Ch’i,  III,  19. 

1530B*  Peddler's  Odyssey  and  Trial. 

I.  The  Reasons.  The  peddler  is  carrying  (a)  fuel-sticks  (b)  egg¬ 
plants  (c)  straw  (d)  oil.  He  has  offended  the  prankster  because  he 
(e)  demands  an  excessively  high  price  (f)  has  stolen  food  from 
another  person  and  insulted  the  prankster  when  the  latter  interfered. 
Or,  (g)  the  prankster  is  simply  malicious. 

II.  The  Practical  Joke.  The  prankster  tells  the  peddler  that  he  will 
buy  his  wares  (a)  but  leads  him  a  long  way  until  the  latter  is  com¬ 
pletely  tired  out.  (b)  Then  he  leads  the  latter  into  a  narrow  lane  in 
which,  because  of  his  bulky  ware,  the  peddler  gets  stuck,  (c)  He 
leads  him  to  a  temple  and,  alleging  the  need  to  tie  up  his  fierce 
dog  first,  vanishes  through  a  back  door.  Or:  (d)  He  buys  one  fuel- 
stick,  etc.  from  the  peddler,  and  preceding  him  in  the  market,  yells 
the  high  price  aloud  so  that  the  peddler  has  no  other  customers. 

III.  The  Ending,  (a)  He  never  comes  back,  (b)  He  finally  says 
he  will  buy  but  very  little,  and  that  the  peddler  has  misinterpreted 
his  words,  or  (c)  that  he  will  not  buy  anything. 

Lin  Lan  (10),  II,  30—31  (lb,  e,  lid);  Ibid.,  II,  92—94  (la, 
Ila,  b,  IIIc)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  240 — 241;  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  174 
(Ic,  e,  Ila);  Ibid.,  I,  174—175  (Ic,  e,  Ila,  Ilia);  Ibid.,  I,  176 
(Ig,  lie,  Ilia);  Lu  Chia-mu,  pp.  21—27  (Id,  f,  Ila,  IHb) ;  Shao-nien 
20.6:34—38  (Id,  f,  Ila,  IHb). 
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1530BJ*  Punishment  for  the  Insolent  Messenger. 

I.  The  Messenger.  A  friend  sends  a  messenger  to  a  prankster  with  a 
letter.  The  messenger  (a)  does  not  address  him  in  a  polite  manner 
(b)  does  not  know  who  he  is  and  therefore  asks,  “Where  is  [the 
notorious]  so-and-so?”  The  prankster  pretends  to  be  the  servant 
or  a  neighbor.  Or,  (c)  the  messenger  is  carrying  a  millstone  too, 
which  his  master  wants  to  return  to  the  prankster. 

II.  The  Punishment.  The  prankster  reads  the  letter  and  then  tells 
the  messenger:  “Your  master  wants  to  borrow  (a)  a  millstone  (b) 
a  heavy  front  gate  (c)  a  threshing  stone,”  and  gives  him  food  with 
much  purgative  mixed  in  it,  which  causes  the  messenger  great 
trouble  on  the  road.  Or  (d)  the  prankster  makes  the  messenger 
carry  the  millstone  back  to  his  own  master. 

III.  The  Apology.  When  his  friend  sees  the  messenger  struggling 
back  with  an  object  he  has  not  asked  for,  he  realizes  that  the  mes¬ 
senger  boy  must  have  offended  the  prankster.  So  he  (a)  requires 
the  messenger  to  carry  the  object  back  to  the  prankster  (b)  makes 
the  messenger  apologize  (c)  learns  that  the  boy  has  been  punished. 

Ch’en  Ti,  pp.  1 — 2  (la,  Ila,  Ilia);  Chiang  Yii-ching  (6),  p.  1289 
(la,  Ila,  Ilia);  Ch’ing  Yeh  (2),  pp.  21 — -23  (lb,  Ila,  Ilia)  =  Chu 
Yii-tsun,  pp.  229 — -230;  Ch’iu  Yti-lin,  II,  8 — 9  (lb,  c,  lid,  IIIc); 
Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  227 — -229  (lb,  Ila,  Ilia,  c) ;  Hsu  Hsiao-ou,  pp. 
53 — 54  (la,  lib);  Lin  Lan  (9),  p.  73  (la,  Ila,  Ilia);  Lin  Lan  (10), 

II,  34—35  (lb,  lie);  Ibid.,  II,  146—147  (la,  Ila,  IIIc);  Ibid.’ 

III,  143 — 144  (la,  Ila,  IIIc);  MCWI  6:14  (la  — -  insulted  him 
once,  Ila,  Ilia);  Min-chien  1.7:8 — 9  (la,  lib,  IIIc);  Ibid.  2.7: 
28 — 29  (la,  Ila,  IIIc)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  37;  Min-chien 
2.8:177—178  (lb,  Ila,  IIIc);  Ibid.  2.8:181  (lb,  Ila,  IIIc);  Min-su 
2:22  (lb,  Ila,  Illb);  Ibid.  39:23—24  (la,  Ila,  IIIc)  =  Lin  Lan 
(10),  III,  48—51;  Min-su  52:17—18  (la,  Ila,  Illb) ;  PHT,  p.  2686 
(la,  Ila,  IIIc,  1543E*  +)-,PHT,  p.  2831  (la,  Ila,  III);  P’an  K’an, 
pp.  23—24  (lb,  Ila,  IIIc);  Wu  Chia-ch’ing,  p.  88  (la,  lie' 
IIIc). 


1531A 


Man  with  Head  Shaved  Does  Not  Recognize  Self.  A  convicted  Buddhist 
monk  is  being  transferred  to  another  prison.  One  night,  he  makes  his 
guard  diunk,  shaves  his  guard  s  head,  and  puts  his  own  garments  and 
chains  (or  stocks)  on  his  guard  while  the  latter  is  unconscious.  Then 
he  escapes.  When  the  guard  wakes  up  on  the  next  morning,  he  feels 
his  head,  garments,  etc.,  and  says:  “The  monk  is  still  here.  But 
where  am  I?”  Or,  sometimes,  it  is  a  practical  joker  who  shaves  the 
fool’s  head. 


P-  109  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  48  =  Mu  Yeh  (2),  pp. 
3  CHS,  p.  211;  CHS,  p.  376  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  49- 

V  /t"Cr1CT’  91:699;  Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  p.  61;  Lin  Lan  (21),  III’ 
1  (.thief  shaves  peasant’s  head);  Lou  Tzu-k’uan?  (2)  VI  6— 8; 

H’  50-51 ;  MCH’  P-  8  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang 
(3)  II  48;  MCH,  pp.  102—103  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  40- 
Shih-tai,  p.  12.  &  w’  ’  ’ 
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1533  The  Wise  Carving  of  the  Fowl. 

Li  Lin-ts’an,  p.  46;  T’ien-shan,  Oct.  1956,  pp.  29 — 31  (+8751^). 

1533B  Cake  Divided  or  Nibbled  into  Different  Shapes.  A  rascal  tells  a  small  boy, 
who  is  holding  a  cake  in  his  hands,  that  he  will  (a)  tell  him  a  story, 
cutting  up  the  cake  as  illustrations  (b)  nibble  the  cake  into  different 
shapes  to  amuse  the  boy.  The  cake  gets  smaller  and  smaller  until 
it  is  finally  eaten  up  by  the  rascal.  Or  (c)  he  helps  small  boys  divide 
cakes  by  eating  half  of  each  (Cf.  51***). 

Cheng  Wen  (5),  pp.  9 — 12  (a);  Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  II,  57 — 58  (a); 
Chu  Yii-tsun,  p.  1 18  (b) ;  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  p.  152  (c) ;  Fielde, 
pp.  29 — 30  (b) ;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  167 — 169  (b,  -j-  1568A*)  = 
Huang  chen-pi,  pp.  6 — 8;  Lin  Lan  (1),  pp.  12 — 13  (b) ;  Lin  Lan 
(10),  II,  11  —  12  (b);  Ibid.,  II,  129—130  (b) ;  Min-su  85:29—30  (a); 
Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  286 — -287  (b). 

1534E*  Advice  to  Son  Who  Has  Injured  Own  Father  (Mother).  The  son  of  a  rich 
man  has  had  a  fight  with  his  father  and  (a)  knocked  off  his  father’s 
molar(s)  or  (b)  injured  his  face,  etc.  As  such  an  offence  is  considered 
a  very  serious  crime  in  Old  China,  the  son  has  to  seek  advice  from  a 
clever  man.  It  is  a  sultry  summer  day.  The  clever  man  bites  his 
arm  or  his  ear,  and  makes  it  bleed  (c)  while  sitting  by  the  fire  with 
heavy  clothes  on.  Then  he  teaches  the  youth  to  plead  at  court  that 
his  father  (d)  made  love  to  his  own  wife,  and  (e)  bit  his  arm  or  ear. 
While  struggling  to  get  free,  he  injured  his  own  father  unawares. 
The  youth  is  acquitted,  (f)  Later,  the  son  has  a  compunction  of 
conscience  and  joins  his  father  in  suing  the  clever  man.  When  made 
to  describe  the  circumstances  in  which  he  received  the  advice,  the 
son  appears  to  have  given  absurd  testimony. 

Ch’en  Ti,  pp.  2 — 3  (a,  c,  e) ;  Chiang  Yli-ching  (6),  p.  882  (a,  e) ; 
Ibid.,  p.  882—883  (c,  f) ;  Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  II,  6—7  (a,  c,  e,  f) ;  Eberhard 
(2),  pp.  114 — 115  (a,  d);  Ibid.,  p.  115  (a  —  mother’s  teeth,  d) ; 
Lin  Lan  (9),  pp.  47—48  (b,  c,  e,  f)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  3—4;  Lin 
Lan  (9),  p.  49  (b,  c) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  49 — -50  (a,  e) ;  Lin  Lan  (10),  II, 
114 — 115  (a);  Ibid.,  Ill,  87—88  (d) ;  Ling  Meng-ch’u  (1),  pp.  231 
—234  (a,  e);  Min-su  74:30  (b,  d) ;  PHT,  p.  1492  (a,  e);  Ts’ao  and 
Eberhard,  p.  280  (a,  d) ;  Wu  Chia-ch’ing,  pp.  80 — 82  (a,  c,  d,  e,  f). 

1534F*  Corpse  Hanged  a  Second  Time.  A  rich  man  finds  one  early  morning  the 
corpse  of  a  poor  man,  whom  he  has  refused  to  help,  hanging  in  front 
of  his  house.  A  clever  man  advises  him  to  take  down  the  corpse  for 
sometime  and  put  it  back  again.  He  is  not  indicted  because  of  the 
two  different  deep  marks  in  the  corpse’s  neck. 

Eberhard  (2),  p.  113;  Ibid.,  p.  120;  Lin  Lan  (9),  pp.  54  55; 

Lin  Lan  (10),  II,  36;  Ibid.,  Ill,  88—89;  Min-su  74:30—31;  Wu 
Chia-ch’ing,  p.  72. 

1534G*  Exacting  Promise  from  the  Emperor.  The  clever  man  writes  words  on  a 
window  pane  (tree)  with  honey  (sweet  juice).  Soon  the  ants  come 
and  cover  up  the  sugared  traces.  When  the  emperor  (official)  arrives 
(as  expected)  and  reads  these  words  aloud  out  of  curiosity,  the  clever 
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man  steps  forth  and  thanks  him  for  granting  the  favor.  (Sometimes, 
the  words  just  arouse  the  emperor’s  attention). 

Ch’en  Ti,  p.  32;  Chung-t’ao  lao-jen,  pp.  45 — 47;  Lin  Lan  (18), 
p.  175;  Wu  Tsao-t’ing  (2),  pp.  62 — 66. 


The  Rich  and  the  Poor  Peasant. 

Usually  IV  and  V  only,  and  often  preceded  by  AT  1539.  Some¬ 
times  the  rich  peasant  is  the  poor  peasant’s  father-in-law.  In  Va, 
the  hero  is  either  (a1)  tied  with  rope  and  usually  hung  up  fa2)  bound 
in  a  sack,  or  (a3)  bound  between  two  planks.  He  exchanges  places 
with  another  person  by  asserting  that  the  treatment  he  is  getting 
cures  him  of  (a4)  hunchback  or  back  pain  (a5)  eye  trouble  (a6)  bald 
head  or  (a7)  that  it  is  good  exercise.  Or:  (a8)  He  tells  the  guards  he 
has  buried  treasure  somewhere  and  will  let  them  have  it.  After  they 
leave,  he  begs  a  passer-by  to  release  him.  In  Vb,  he  tells  the  rich 
peasant  that  he  has  been  given  livestock  (usually  sheep),  gifts,  or 
banquets  by  the  dragon  king.  He  (b1)  talks  his  persecutor  into 
floating  in  a  big  earthenware  vat  while  he  floats  in  a  wood  barrel 
in  a  lake  or  river.  He  hits  his  barrel  very  hard  with  a  stick,  to  remind 
the  dragon  king  of  his  presence  and  urges  the  rich  peasant  to  do  the 
same.  The  latter  breaks  the  vat  and  drowns,  (b2)  He  persuades 
the  rich  peasant  (or  his  cruel  brothers)  to  dive  into  the  water,  some¬ 
times  with  his  whole  family. 

Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  194 — 199  (Va1,  a5,  b2,  1539  +);  Ch’en 
Wei-chiin  (1),  pp.  11 — 14  (II);  Cheng  Ku-sheng,  pp.  95 — 97  (Va2, 
a5,  b2,  1539  + ) ;  Chia  and  Sun,  11,474—477  (Vb2,  1568  +  875B1  +); 
Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IA,  32 — 37  (Va5,  a2,  b1,  1635A*  +  1539  +  + 
330A) ;  Chin  f eng,  pp.  97 — 100  (Vb2  —  into  a  ravine,  301F  +) ; 
Gh’iu  Yii-lin,  II,  39—44  (IVb,  Va1,  a4,  b1,  1539  +);  Chu  Yii-tsun, 


pp.  152—154  (Va2,  a4,  1525U  +) 

Eberhard  (2),  pp.  168—170  (IVb,  Va2,  a4,  b2,  1539  +);  FCK,  I, 
61—63  (IVb,  1539  +);  FCK,  III,  39—45  (Va1,  a4,  b1,  1539  +) ; 
FNT  7.5:94 — -96  (IVb,  Va2  —  in  basket,  a4,  1539  +)  =  Chu  Yii- 
tsun,  pp.  131—135;  FNT  7.6:95 — 98  (Va2,  a5,  700  +  1568A**  +); 
Fei  Lin,  pp.  11—22  (Va1,  a8);  HNC,  pp.  210—212  (IVa,  Vb2’ 
Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  30—45  (IVb,  Va1,  a2,  a4,  b1, 
Ibid.,  IV,  45 — 47  (Vb1) ;  Hu  Huai-shen,  pp.  108 — -112 


Ch’ing  Yeh  (2),  pp.  60 — 64; 


1539 

1539 


(IVb,  Va2,  a4,  +  1539);  Huang  Hsiang-lin  pp.  9 — -19  (Va1,  a4  b1 
1539  -+- )  =  FTC,  III,  105 — 117  =  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (3),  pp.  36 — 45- 

r-  ^  '8  (^b,  Va-,  b2,  1539  +) ;  Jen-min  wen-hsueh, 

Feb.  1958,  pp.  77—80  (Vb2,  1568  +);  KHC,  pp.  86—87  (Vb,, 

+);  ™K,'  PP-  84~88  (Va3>  a§’  a?’  b2>  1542  +);  Li  Hung-chin, 
PPVun-37  (Va2,  a5,  1539  +  +  330A) ;  Lin  Lan  (8),  pp.  5-24 
Y"’  a-’  k1’  +  1539  +);  Ling  Kuang  -tien,  pp.  65 — 67 

)Va’  a  ~  §lves  guards  some  money,  a7) ;  Lou  and  Ch’i,  II,  18—27 
yVA’rln39  t  +  330A) ;  MCWH,  Nov.  1955,  pp.  23—27  (Va1, 
a’  b’  1589  +  =  rinshen-ts'ao,  pp.  8—15;  MCWH,  Oct.  1959, 

PP'  \  1588  +  875Br  +);  MCWH,  Oct.  1965,  pp. 

134  (Va2,  a4,  b2) ;  MKK,  pp.  168-174  (II);  Ma-t'ou  ch'in. 
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pp.  33—38  (IVb,  Va2,  a6,  b2,  1539  +);  Min-chien  1.3:42—44  (Va1, 
a4,  b1);  Ibid.  1.5:31—36  (Va3,  a4,  b1) ;  Min-su  41/42:120—127 
(IVb,  Va2,  a4,  b1,  1641  +  +  330A) ;  Shen  Wen-hua  (1),  pp.  49 — -51 
(Va2,  a8);  Sun  Chia-hsin,  pp.  10—28  (IVb,  Va2,  a5,  b2,  1319  + 
1218  +  +  330A) ;  TPKC  238:771  (II);  T’ien-shan,  June  1959, 
pp.  46 — -47  (II);  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  209 — 211  (Vb1,  1539  +); 
Ts’ao-ti,  Apr.  1959,  pp.  28—29  (Va1,  a7,  b2,  876  +  875B5  +)  = 
Chia  and  Sun,  II,  238—242  =  KTT,  pp.  21—26;  Tso-p’in,  July 
1959,  pp.  17—18  (Va2,  a4,  b2,  1568A**  +  1526A3  +)  =  Wen-i  shih- 
chi,  Dec.  1959,  pp.  13 — 15;  Wang  Tung,  pp.  1 — -3  (Va1,  a3,  b1) ; 
Wang  T’ung-chao,  pp.  106 — 118  (Va2,  a5,  b2,  1655  +);  YNK , 
pp.  345—347  (Vb1);  Yeh  Te-chiin,  pp.  113—121  (la1,  a4,  b2, 
1539  +  +  330A). 

1536A  The  Woman  in  the  Chest.  Corpse(s)  of  tiger(s)  buried  and  unearthed 
several  times. 

Graham,  pp.  201—202  (327A  +  49  +);  MCWH,  May  1957, 
pp.  25—29  (1059*  +  8*  +  -f  21);  MTK,  pp.  218—220  (8*  + 
327A  +  +  21). 

1536B  The  Three  Hunchback  Brothers  Drowned.  Three  Buddhist  monks  are 
drowned. 

Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  101—108  (1730  +) ;  Lin  Lan  (21),  I, 
66 — 67;  Mei  Chueh,  pp.  43 — 44  (1725A  +). 

1536C  The  Murdered  Lover. 

Jarring,  III,  45—53  (1358C  +). 

1538A*  The  Over-sized  Paper  Statue.  A  rascal  orders  a  huge  statue  of  a 
demoniac  god  (such  as  was  sometimes  used  in  funeral  processions), 
and  sometimes  leaves  as  earnest  money  two  buckets  filled  with  what 
seems  to  be  vegetable  oil.  The  statue  is  so  tall  that  it  has  to  be  made 
in  the  backyard  of  the  store,  or  a  hole  has  to  be  drilled  through  the 
roof  of  the  warehouse  to  accommodate  it  temporarily.  But  the  date 
set  for  the  rascal  to  come  and  get  the  statue  has  passed  and  the 
New  Year’s  Day  is  near.  A  local  official  or  the  storekeeper  believes 
that  the  rascal  does  not  really  want  it  and  orders  it  destroyed, 
because  it  would  be  a  bad  omen  for  the  coming  year.  (Or  the  statue 
is  drenched  by  rain  and  falls  apart).  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
the  rascal  comes  for  the  statue  and  the  storekeeper  has  to  pay  him 
to  keep  him  quiet.  Or,  the  storekeeper  finds  the  buckets  deposited 
with  him  to  contain  only  water  and  asks  the  rascal  to  pay  for  all 
the  labor.  The  rascal  denies  having  placed  such  an  order,  pointing 
out  that  there  has  not  been  a  death  in  his  family. 

Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  II,  5;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  I,  39 — 41;  Li  Hsien- 
chang,  pp.  160 — 166  =  Lou  and  Ch’i,  II,  54 — 59;  Lin  Lan  (10), 
I,  91—92;  Ibid.,  Ill,  23—25;  Ibid.,  Ill,  82—84;  Ibid.,  Ill,  99—100; 
MCWI  6:16 — 17;  Min-su  2:22 — 23;  Tso  Hsuan,  pp.  67 — 68  =  Lou 
and  Gh’i,  III,  21;  Wu  Tsao-t’ing  (1),  I,  71 — 72  —  Ghu  Yii-tsun, 
pp.  188—189. 
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Cleverness  and  Gullibility. 

I.  Fake  Magic  Objects.  The  youth  sells  to  a  rich  man,  who  is  some¬ 
times  his  father-in-law,  the  following  pseudo-magic  objects .  (a)  the 
shirt  that  always  keeps  the  wearer  warm  (b)  the  self-cooking  (or 
self-filling)  pot  (c)  the  gold-or-silver-dropping  animal  (d)  the  ram 
(other  animal)  that  can  run  ten  thousand  li  in  a  day  (d1)  very  fast 
steed  (e)  the  parrot  that  can  locate  buried  treasure  (e  )  talking  cup 
(f)  the  knife  (stick)  that  brings  food  (g)  the  bronze-fork  that  produces 
wealth  (h)  wine-producing  cow  (i)  the  oil  that  will  help  hair  grow  (j) 
the  fox  that  always  brings  fat  chickens  (k)  a  magic  painting  (m) 
seeds  from  which  donkeys  would  grow. 

II.  Reasons  for  failure.  The  youth  insists  that  the  object  has  lost 
its  magic  quality  because  the  buyer  has  (a)  dropped  and/or  broken 
it  (b)  washed  it  (c)  fed  it  in  wrong  ways  (d)  handled  in  a  wrong  way 
(d)  defouled  it.  Or  (e)  the  object  cannot  work  for  a  wealthy  man. 
Or  (f)  the  bird  (animal)  escapes.  Sometimes  (g)  the  victim  dies 
of  cold  or  from  a  bad  fall.  Or  (h)  the  youth  gets  back  a  good  animal 
of  his  own  that  has  been  seized  by  the  rich  man. 

Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  194 — 199  (lb,  +  1535);  Cheng  Ku- 
sheng,  pp.  95 — 97  (Ic,  +  1535);  Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  I  A,  32 — 37 
(la,  lid,  1635A*  +  +  1535  +  330A) ;  Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  II,  39—44 
(la,  b,  lib,  +  1535);  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  153 — -154  (lb) ; 
Eberhard  (2),  pp.  168—170  (la,  c,  lid,  +  1535);  FCK,  I,  61—63 
(la,  b,  +  1535);  FCK,  III,  39—45  (lb,  d,  lid,  +  1535);  FNT 
7.5:94 — 96  (la,  b,  Ila,  b,  -f-  1535)  =  Chu  Yti-tsun,  pp.  131  — 135; 
Graham,  pp.  259—260  (Ie1,  Ila);  HNC ,  pp.  125—127  (lb,  lid); 
HNC,  pp.  210 — 212  (Ic,  +  1535);  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (3),  pp.  24 — 28 
(la,  Ilg)  =  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (5),  pp.  14 — 21;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV, 
30 — 45  (la,  b,  d  — •  pig,  I  Id,  a,  +  1535) ;  Hu  Huai-shen,  pp.  108 — 4  12 
(lb,  1535  +);  Huang  Hsiang-lin,  pp.  9 — 19  (Ij,  a,  +  1535)  = 
FTC,  III,  105 — 107  =  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (3),  pp.  36 — -45;  I  feng 
4.1:36—37  (Id1);  I  Yen,  pp.  10—18  (lb,  +  1535);  Jarring,  III, 
151  -158  (Ie,  J-  1004);  RTT,  pp.  71 — -73  (lb,  Ila);  Li  Hung-chin, 
PP-  11  "37  (Ic,  a,  lie,  g,  -|-  1535  +  330A) ;  Lin  Lan  (3),  pp.  95 — 
96  (lb,  Ila);  Lin  Lan  (8),  pp.  5—24  (Ic,  b,  1641  +  +  1535); 
Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  173—175  (la,  c) ;  Lin  Lan  (25),  pp.  94—97  (la, 
b,  Ilg);  Ling  and  Jui,  pp.  358—360  (la,  +  1641);  Lou  Tzu-k’uang 

(3) ,  I,  112—113  (la,  Ilg);  Lou  and  Ch’i,  II,  18—27  (la,  +  1535  + 
330A) ;  MCWH,  Sept.  1955,  pp.  37—38  (Ie,  Ilf)  =  Chia  and  Sun, 
I,  65—67  =  rin-shen-ts’ao,  pp.  26—29;  MCWH,  Nov.  1955,  pp. 
23—27  (lb,  d,  lie,  +  1535)  =  Yin-shen-tsTo,  pp.  8—15;  MCWH, 
Dec.  1955,  pp.  36—37  (Id1,  lid,  +  1319  +  1218);  MCWH,  Nov. 
1956,  pp.  56  64  (lb,  876  -j-  1568  J-  1526A3  +)  =  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su 

(4) ,  pp.  34—46  =  Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  88—101 ;  MCWH,  July  1957, 

PP'  (Id\  f,  b,  Ilg,  21  +  +  1121  +  1141  +  49  +  1074); 

Dec-  1959,  pp.  64—68  (Ic)  =  MKK,  pp.  179—182; 

1£!64,  PP‘  135— 138  (Ik,  Ilg);  MKK,  pp.  147—153 
(h);  MKK  pp.  154—167  (Ig,  He,  1930  +  1890F  +  1960Z  +)  = 
Chia  and  Sun,  II,  194—205;  MTK,  pp.  170—173  (la,  lib)  = 
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T’ang  Wei,  pp.  87—90;  MWC  1:93—96  (Ic,  a,  lid,  g)  =  Chia 
and  Sun,  I,  59 — 63  =  Shih  Pai-ying,  pp.  112 — 118;  Ma-t’ou  ctiin, 
pp.  33 — 38  (la,  +  1535);  Min-chien  2.3:45 — 46  (la);  Min-su  51: 
22—23  (lb,  Ila) ;  NTW,  p.  249  (lb) ;  PHT,  p.  1493  (Ic) ;  SSH, 
no.  4  (Ih,  Ilh);  Shih  Pai-ying,  pp.  55 — 56  (la,  Ilg) ;  T’ang  Wei, 
pp.  90 — 93  (If);  T’ien-shatx,  Apr.  1958,  p.  49  (Im) ;  Ts’ao  and  Eber- 
hard,  pp.  209—211  (lb,  c,  +  1535);  Ts’ao-ti,  July  1957,  p.  35  (lb) ; 
Ibid.,  Sept.  1958,  p.  16  (Ii) ;  Wang  T’ung-chao,  pp.  104 — 106 
(la,  Hg);  Yeh  Te-chiin,  pp.  113 — 121  (la,  b,  +  1535  +  330A). 

1539A  Gullible  Man  Believes  Self  Invisible. 

I.  The  Hoax.  A  jester  tells  a  gullible  man  about  an  herb  or  leaf 
that  can  make  a  person  invisible,  and  (a)  sells  him  a  bunch  (plant) 
that  allegedly  has  such  a  leaf  (b)  induces  him  to  seek  one  (c)  gives 
him  one.  Or  (d)  The  gullible  man  has  read  about  it  and  tries  to 
find  one.  (e)  A  fool  finds  a  cap  and  believes  that  it  makes  one  in¬ 
visible. 

II.  The  Self  Deception,  (a)  The  dupe  puts  one  herb  or  leaf  after 
another  over  his  own  head  and  keeps  on  asking  his  wife  if  she  can 
still  see  him.  She  finally  loses  patience  and  says,  »No.»  (b)  The 
dupe  puts  one  on.  The  jester  pretends  to  have  lost  sight  of  him  and 
urinates  on  him.  The  dupe  is  proud. 

III.  The  Disillusionment.  Believing  himself  really  invisible,  the  dupe 
goes  out  with  the  pseudo-magic  herb  or  leaf  and  steals  from  a  store, 
(a)  He  is  caught  and  punished  or  ridiculed,  (b)  He  is  not  seized  at 
his  first  try  because  the  clerks  in  the  store  either  know  him  or  have 
been  told  not  to  molest  him.  So  he  tries  to  pull  a  bigger  heist  in 
another  store  or  at  court,  but  is  seized  and  severely  punished. 

AHK,  pp.  122—125  (la,  Ila,  Illb) ;  CHS,  p.  3  (Id,  Ila,  Ilia)  = 
Chiang  Yu-ching  (1),  p.  32  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  144;  CHS, 
p.  42  (Ic,  lib)  =  Chiang  Yu-ching  (2),  p.  173;  CHS ,  p.  220  (Id, 
Ilia)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  144;  CHS,  p.  334  (lb,  Ilia)  = 
Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  144;  Leng  Meng-lung  (4),  3:7  (Ic,  lib); 
Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  II,  14—19  (Ie,  Ila,  b,  Illb)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun, 
pp.  381—384;  Lin  Lan  (31),  pp.  84—90  (lb,  Ila,  Illb)  ;  MCWH, 
Nov.  1955,  pp.  21 — 23  (lb,  Ila,  Illb)  =  T  an  Shao-shih  (2),  pp. 

76 79  =  Yin-shen-ts’ao,  pp.  3 — 7;  Shan  Ho,  pp.  37 — 42  (la,  Ila, 

Illb);  Shuo  Du,  p.  833  (Ic,  lib);  TPTL  739:3411  (Ic,  III  —  no 
theft);  Wei  Yueh-lu,  IV,  84—87  (la,  Ila,  Ilia);  Wu  Ho-ming, 
no.  21  (la,  Ila,  Illb). 

1539B  Paint  as  Hair  Lotion.  An  old  man  is  very  proud  of  his  long  beard, 
which  is  turning  grey.  He  wishes  it  could  become  black  again, 
usually  because  he  is  planning  to  find  a  young  wife.  A  jester  claims 
that  he  has  a  dye  which  will  make  his  beard  black.  When  the  old 
man  goes  or  sends  for  the  dye,  he  cannot  find  the  jestei  at  home 
but  is  induced  to  take,  or  is  given,  a  bottle  of  paint.  As  a  result, 
his  beard  becomes  one  solid,  funny-looking  lump.  The  jestei 
apologizes  for  the  »unintentional  error»,  and  the  old  man  has  no 
other  recourse  than  shaving  off  his  beard. 
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If  mg  4.1:103—105;  Lin  Lan  (9),  pp.  75—76;  Lin  Lan  (10),  I, 
15—16;  Ibid.,  I,  43—44;  Lin  P’ei-lu  (3),  pp.  141—143. 

1540  The  Student  from  Paradise. 

O’Connor,  pp.  124—132  (I  —  thief  pretending  to  be  from  Hades, 

+  1525D). 

1542  The  Clever  Boy. 

Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  122—133  (III  —  gold-dropping  duck, 
Ha  —  escapes,  Via  —  exchanges  place  with  an  old  man) ;  Jarring, 
III,  39—45  (IV  —  second  half,  1004  +  1655  +) ;  KSK,  pp.  84 — 88 
(IV,  Via,  +  1535). 

1542A  Return  for  Tools. 

Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  159 — -164  (1635A*  +  );  Ch’en 

Shih-chiin,  pp.  167—170  (  +  1525B  +  1530);  Chuang  Hsueh-pen 
(2),  pp.  157 — -158;  Han  and  Mo,  pp.  15 — 19  (1530  -f-  +  958); 
KTT,  pp.  64—65;  Li  and  Wang,  pp.  90—91;  Lin  Lan  (21),  II, 
158 — 159  (1559D*  +)  =  Chu  Yli-tsun,  pp.  135 — 136;  Lin  Lan  (26), 
pp.  42 — 45  (-f  1635A*)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  128 — 130;  Ling 
Kuang-tien,  pp.  62 — 64;  MCWH,  Nov.  1956,  pp.  66 — -67  (  +  1530) 
=  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  187—188  =  MKK,  pp.  145—146;  MCWH , 
Oct.  1960,  pp.  64—67  (1086  +  1530  +  122Z  +  +  157)  =  MTK, 
pp.  178 — 182  =  T’ang  Wei,  pp.  76 — 80;  Pei-ching  wen-i,  Aug.  1959, 
p.  35. 

1543E*  Fake  Poison  and  Its  Antidote. 

I.  The  Cause  for  Offence.  A  jester  (a)  overhears  a  peddler  or  peasant 
say  that  he  should  »eat  manure»  (b)  jokes  with  friends  that  he  cannot 
return  their  dinners  because  he  can  afford  only  to  give  them  manure 
(c)  is  impolitely  treated  by  a  person  or  persons.  He  (d)  asks  the 
peddler(s)  to  deliver  goods  to  his  house  and,  when  the  peddler(s) 
arrives,  he  leaves  the  peddler(s)  in  a  room  on  the  pretext  that  he  is 
going  to  figure  out  the  total  sum  or  to  get  the  money  (e)  invites  his 
friends  or  enemy  to  his  house  for  dinner  or  breakfast,  but  when  they 
arrive  there,  he  is  not  at  home,  leaving  instructions  that  they  be 
well  accommodated  in  the  dining  room  and  that  he  will  soon  return 
after  settling  urgent  business.  Or,  alternate  beginning :  (f )  A  naughty 
boy  bears  a  grudge  to  his  brother-in-law  and  decides  to  humiliate 
the  latter,  (g)  A  boy  invites  his  tutor  to  his  home  for  dinner  but  his 
mother  is  not  ready  and  is  thus  very  slow,  (h)  A  girl  tells  the  jester’s 
mother  that  he  has  venereal  disease  or  is  insane,  (i)  A  jester  disguises 
as  a  doctor  to  treat  a  man  who  has  insulted  him. 

II.  Fake  Poisoning,  (a)  The  peddler (s)  or  guests  wait  for  him  for 
hours  but  he  still  does  not  show  up.  Tormented  by  hunger,  they 
notice  cakes  (or  biscuits)  on  a  cupboard,  and  help  themselves  to  the 

ood.  (b)  The  jester  drops  some  delicious  food,  as  if  inadvertently, 
m  a  convenient  place  in  his  presence  and  the  peddler(s)  or  enemy 
picks  it  up  and  eats  it.  Or:  (c)  The  boy  tells  his  sister  that  her  husband 
as  swa  lowed  raw  opium,  (d)  The  hungry  tutor  eats  a  cake  without 
ist  asking  for  permission,  (e)  At  a  party,  he  eats  a  fish  very  fast. 
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III.  Fake  Antidote,  (a)  Soon  afterwards,  the  jester  shows  up  again 
and,  upon  learning  that  they  (or  the  peddler)  have  eaten  the  food, 
expresses  great  fear,  alleging  that  it  contains  violent  rat  poison  and 
that  they  may  die  very  soon.  When  asked  about  an  antidote,  he  alleges 
that  manure  is  the  only  antidote.  Consequently  they  all  have  to  eat 
manure,  (b)  The  boy  tells  his  sister  that  manure  (urine)  is  the  only 
antidote.  Thus  she  forces  her  husband  to  eat  manure,  (c)  Finally,, 
the  jester  admits  the  hoax,  or  crows:  »Now  we  can  see  who  has 
eaten  manure. »  (d)  The  boy’s  mother  tells  the  tutor  that  urine  is 
the  only  antidote,  (e)  The  host  says  he  has  been  poisoned  and  makes 
him  eat  manure,  (f)  His  mother  forces  him  to  eat  manure  when 
he  returns. 

CWT,  I,  65—66  (Ih,  Illf) ;  Ch’en  Ti,  pp.  5—7  (la,  lib,  Ilia,  c) ; 
Ibid.,  pp.  7—8  (Ih,  Illf,  1623A*  +) ;  Ch’ing  Yeh  (2),  pp.  26—29 
(la  —  peasant,  d,  Ila,  Ilia,  c)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  234  236, 

Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  II,  2—3  (la,  lib,  Ilia,  c) ;  Ib:d.,  II,  11—12  (Ih, 
Hie,  1623A*  +);  Chou  Ch’ing-hua,  pp.  143—147  (Ig  —  girl 
invites  scholars,  Illd  —  urine  served  as  tea,  876B*  -j- ) ;  Eberhard 
(2),  p.  116  (la,  d,  Ila,  Ilia,  c) ;  Ibid.,  p.  120  (Ic,  d,  Ila,  Ilia,  c) ; 
Ibid.,  p.  122  (Ic,  d,  Ila,  Ilia);  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  165—167 
(Ig,  lid,  Ilia  —  hog  fodder  instead  of  urine)  =  Huang  Chen-pi, 
pp.  4 — 6;  Hsu  Hsiao-ou,  pp.  53 — 54  (Ic,  e,  Ila,  Ilia);  KCMC,  pp. 
12—13  (Ic,  lib,  Ilia,  c);  Lin  Lan  (1),  pp.  22—24  (Ig,  lid,  Hid); 
Lin  Lan  (9),  p.  24  (la,  d,  Ila,  Ilia,  c) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  25—26  (la,  d, 
Ila,  Ilia)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  236—237;  Lin  Lan  (10),  I,  41—42 
(lb,  e,  Ila,  Ilia,  c) ;  Ibid.,  II,  52—54  (Ic,  d,  Ila,  Ilia,  c) ;  Ibid., 
II,  137—139  (lb,  e,  Ila,  Ilia,  c) ;  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  78—79  (If, 
lie,  Illb)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  197 — 198;  Ling  and  Jui,  pp. 
357—358  (lb,  e,  Ila,  Ilia,  c,  1563B  +  1812A*  +);  Liu  Hsueh- 
suno-  (2),  pp.  35 — 40  (Ig  —  rich  farmer  invited,  Ila,  Ilia);  Lou 
Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  113—115  (Ih,  He,  Hie) ;  MC WH,  Jan.  1956, 
pp.  65—66  (Ii,  He)  =  Sung  Che  (6),  pp.  51—53;  MCWI  9/10: 
53—54  (la,  d,  Ila,  Ilia,  c) ;  MCWI  9/10:54—55  (If,  Hie,  1563B  +); 
MWC  3:89 — 90  (If —  to  punish  rich  farmer,  Ila,  Ilia);  Min-chien 
1.6:31—33  (la,  lib,  Ilia,  c) ;  Ibid.  2.8:97—98  (la,  d,  Ila,  Ilia,  c) ; 
Min-su  23/24:58—62  (Ih,  Illf,  1623A*  +)  =  Lin  Lan  (10),  III,  67— 
73;  Min-su  25/26:37—38  (la,  d,  Ila,  Ilia);  PHT,  p.  2686  (lib  — 
peasants,  Ilia,  +  1530B,);  P’an  K’an,  pp.  25—26  (la,  e,  Ila, 
Ilia,  c) ;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  274 — -275  (la,  lib,  Ilia);  Wei 
Yueh-lii,  II,  38—40  (la,  lib,  Ilia,  c) ;  Ibid.,  IV,  63—66  (Ic,  lib, 
Ilia,  c)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  237 — 239. 

The  Man  who  Got  a  Night’s  Lodging.  The  guest  gets  good  food  m  spite 
of  his  reluctant  host,  and  K942  —  the  host  kills  his  own  horse  by 
mistake 

Lung  hua,  July  1957,  pp.  10—11  (+  1567E)  =  KSK,  pp.  227  229. 

How  Much  the  Ass  Costs.  The  annoyed  new  owner  replies:  “Why  not 
ask  the  animal  itself?” 

FTC,  I,  121. 
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1 551  A*  How  Much  the  Shoes  Cost.  A  jester  has  just  bought  a  pair  of  new  shoes 
and  puts  tf  em  on.  A  friend  asks  for  the  price.  The  jester  lifts  up  one 
foot  and  gives  the  price  for  one  shoe.  Friend:  “How  very  cheap!’' 
The  jester  lifts  up  the  other  foot  and  replies:  “This  shoe  costs  the 
same.” 

CHS,  p.  100  =  Ghiang  Yu-ching  (5),  p.  169;  CHS,  p.  201;  CHS, 
pp.  447—448;  CHS,  p.  508;  Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  40;  Chiang  Yu- 
ching  (3),  p.  17. 

1555  Milk  in  the  Cask.  Wine  instead  of  milk. 

Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  165 — -167;  Shih  Pai-ying,  pp.  251 — 252. 

1 555A  Paying  for  Bread  with  Beer. 

FTC,  I,  119 — 120  (for  trousers  with  shirt);  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  73 
(for  miik  with  coffee). 

1555AJ  Paying  for  Noodles  with  Soup.  A  rascal  goes  to  a  restaurant  and  orders 
a  bowl  of  noodles  with  soup.  When  the  order  arrives,  he  asks  first 
about  the  price  for  the  noodles,  then  the  price  for  the  soup.  When  he 
learns  that  there  is  no  extra  charge  for  the  soup,  he  drinks  up  the 
soup,  returns  the  noodles  to  the  waiter  and  refuses  to  pay.  Then  he 
goes  there  a  second  time,  orders  the  same,  and  asks  the  same 
questions.  This  time,  he  is  told  that  noodles  cost  so  much  but  the 
soup  will  cost  more.  So  he  eats  up  the  noodles  without  imbibing 
any  soup,  returns  the  soup  to  the  waiter,  and  asks  for  change. 

Ch’ing  Yeh  (2),  pp.  18 — -19  (same  trick  to  eat  free  sugar);  Ibid., 
pp.  35—37  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  113— 114;  Mu  Yeh  (2),  pp.  133 — 

1 34  (to  steal  sugar)  =  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  50. 

1558  Welcome  to  the  Clothes. 

T’ien-shan,  Jan.  1957,  p.  39. 

15o9D*  Deceptive  Wager:  Coming  up  and  down.  Challenge  to  jester:  “With  all 
your  cleverness,  I  bet  you  cannot  make  me  (a)  dismount  from 
horseback  or  sedan  chair  (b)  descend  these  steps  or  stairs  (c)  leave 
or  enter  my  house  (room).”  Jester:  “I  cannot  do  that,  but  if  you  are 
on  the  ground  (upstairs,  or  in  the  house),  I  can  make  you  (d)  mount 
your  horse  or  chair  (e)  go  up  there  (f)  go  into  or  leave  your  house.” 
The  suggestion  is  accepted,  and  the  jester  points  out  that  he  has 
aheady  made  his  challenger  dismount  or  come  down  or  out  (in), 
and  thus  wins  the  wager. 

CHS,  p.  137  (c,  f)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  9;  CHS,  p.  191  (b,  e) 
~  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  10;  Ch’eng  Chu,  p.  64  (c,  f ) ;  Chia  and 
S0u,nd  ^  192  -194  (a,  d);  Hu  Erh-ch’a,  pp.  34 — 35  (a,  d) ;  Lin  Lan 
(21),  II,  158—159  (c,  f,  +  1542 A)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  135—136; 
Ling  and  Jui,  p.  36!  (c,  f ) ;  Lu  Chia-mu,  pp.  7 — 10  (b,  e) ;  MCWH, 

nc°V'oo  P‘  75  C');  Min'chien  1-10:27 — 28  (b,  e) ;  Ibid.  2.3: 

26—28  (b,  e)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  12—13;  NTW,  p.  237 

(b,  e);  PHT,  p.  1499  (c,  f ) ;  Shao-nien  20.3:65—68  (b,  e) ;  Wu 
Ho-ming,  no.  37  (b,  e).  ' 

1559E*  Deceptive  Wager:  Laughter  and  Rage.  Wager:  to  make  a  strange  girl  or 
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1559F* 


1559G* 


1561 


1562 

1562C 


woman  (a)  laugh  and  then  rage  at  once  (a1)  laugh  (b)  cry  and  then 
laugh  at  once.  Coming  close  to  the  girl,  the  jester  (c)  kneels  down 
in  front  of  a  dog  calling  it  “dad,”  and  then  kneels  down  before  the 
girl  calling  her  “mom”  (c1)  calls  the  dog  “dad”  but  calls  the  girl 
“wife”  (c2)  calls  the  dog  “older  brother”  and  the  girl  “sister-in-law” 
(d)  pretends  to  be  drinking  from  a  chamber  pot  and  then  says  it 
will  be  a  gift  to  her  groom  when  she  marries  (d1)  pretends  that  he 
wants  to  drink  urine  (to  make  her  laugh)  (e)  cries  bitterly  over  a 
coffin,  saying  his  wife  has  died  and  somersaults  around  the  coffin, 
claiming  that  she  liked  his  acrobatics  when  alive. 

Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  p.  84  (a,  c) ;  I  j eng  4.1 : 1 06  (a,  c)  ;Lin  Lan  (9), 
p.  2  (a,  d);  Ibid.,  p.  3  (a,  c) ;  Ibid.,  p.  5  (a,  c2) ;  Lin  Lan  (10),  II, 
94 — 95  (d1)  =  Chu  Yti-tsun,  p.  266;  Lin  Lan  (10),  II,  149  (a,  c) ; 
Min-chien  1.3:10  (a,  c) ;  Ibid.  1.5:10 — 42  (a1,  e) ;  Ibid.  1.7:131  132 

(a,  c1);  Ibid.  1.8:17  (b,  e) ;  Shih-tai,  p.  39  (a,  c). 

Deceptive  Wager:  To  Make  a  Dignitary  Bark  like  a  Dog.  The  prankster 
tells  the  dignitary  that  he  has  recently  acquired  a  dog  and  chirps, 
meows,  moos,  etc.,  to  illustrate  the  sound  made  by  his  dog.  The 
dignitary  calls  the  sound  very  uncharacteristic  and  barks  like  a  real 
dog  to  support  his  argument.  (The  wager  motif  is  often  absent). 

CHS,  pp.  37—38  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  44—45;  Ch’en  shih- 
chiin,  pp.  163—164;  MCWH,  Nov.  1956,  pp.  76—77  =  Sung  Che 
(7),  p.  103;  MCWH,  Feb.  1961,  pp.  62—64;  Pei-ching  wen-i,  Aug. 
1959,  p.  34;  TPKC  248:793;  TNK,  p.  48  =  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  323. 

Sleeping  on  a  Pole.  Three  (four)  peasants  carrying  farm  products 
reach  a  walled  town  (inn)  late  in  the  evening.  The  gate  is  already 
closed  and  the  guard  refuses  to  let  them  in.  They  talk  loudly  about 
sleeping  on  their  carrying  pole ;  then  start  to  snore  or  tell  one  another 
how  comfortable  they  are.  When  the  curious  guard  opens  the  gate 
a  little  to  see  how  this  could  be  done,  they  force  their  way  in,  laughing 
while  thanking  the  guard. 

Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  275—277;  Hsien-kuan,  pp.  7—8  = 
Li  Tung-sung,  pp.  3 — 4;  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  176  -177,  MCWH, 
Jan.  1956,  pp.  80 — 81  =  Sung  Che  (8),  I,  20  22. 

The  Lazy  Boy  Eats  Breakfast,  Dinner  and  Supper  One  after  the  Other. 

CTW,  pp.  10—14  (1568  +  +  1567E) ;  Ch’eng  Chu,  pp.  34—35; 
Chuns Tao  lao-jen,  pp.  28—31  (1567B*  +)  =  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (3), 
pp.  60—62;  I  Yen,  pp.  8—10;  MCWH,  Sept.  1955,  pp.  36—37 
(1567B*  +);  Wen  Chieh,  pp.  15 — -16  (1567B*  +) ;  Yin-shen-ts’’ ao, 
pp.  30 — 33. 

u  Think  Trice  before  you  SpeakT 

CHS,  p.  77  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  19;  CHS,  p.  112  =  Lou 
Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  19 — 20. 

Following  Instructions  to  the  Letter.  The  youth,  pedant,  servant,  etc., 
will  follow  only  (a)  written  precepts  or  etiquette  (b)  the  almanac  or 
horoscope.  In  deference  to  such  instructions,  he  refuses  to  take  any 
action  at  once  when  the  following  happens:  (c)  the  wall  collapses 
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and  he  (his  father)  is  buried  underneath  (d)  when  enemy  troops 
are  near  (e)  his  own  or  another’s  house  is  on  fire  (f)  when  a  guest 
comes  to  pay  a  visit  (g)  when  thief  steals  things  (h)  when  his  wife 
asks  him  to  go  to  bed.  Or:  He  (i)  knocks  on  the  door  of  his  father’s 
room  to  say  “good  morning”  before  the  latter  is  awake  (j)  has  little 
business  because  his  horoscope  bids  him  not  to  visit  sick  people  (he 
is  a  physician),  (k)  He  dies  of  fear. 

CHS,  p.  155  (b,  j);  CHS,  p.  155  (b,  c)  =  Mu  Yeh  (2),  p.  26; 
CHS,  p.  265  (a,  i)  ==  Feng  Meng-lung  (4),  1:21;  Chao  Ching-shen 
(3),  pp.  155 — -158  (a,  e) ;  Chung-t’ao  lao-jen,  pp.  37 — 40  (b,  c)  = 
T’an  Shao-shih  (1),  pp.  84 — 86;  Eberhard  (2),  p.  149  (a,  g) ;  Feng 
Meng-lung  (4),  1 :9b— 10  (b,  d) ;  Ibid.  1:10  (b,  f ) ;  Ibid.  1:20b 
(b,  h);  MCH,  p.  119  (b,  c) ;  MCWH,  Feb.  1963,  pp.  73—74  (b,  k) ; 
Min-chien  1.12:119 — 120  (a,  e) ;  Shang-hai  wen-hsueh,  June  1962, 
p.  27  (a,  e) ;  T’ien  Hsing,  pp.  34 — 35  (b,  c). 


1563A 


1563B 


“Let  Him  Have  It .”  A  rascal  offers  to  bring  an  object  for  his  aunt  from 
her  daughter’s  room.  He  takes  liberties  with  the  girl,  and  she 
struggles.  He  yells  loudly  to  his  aunt:  “Cousin  will  not  let  me  have 
it!”  The  old  lady  calls  to  her  daughter:  “Let  him  have  it!”  (or 
similar  words),  and  the  rascal  has  his  way.  (Sometimes,  he  takes 
liberties  with  his  sister-in-law). 

Lin  Lan  (10),  I,  59 — 60;  Ibid.,  Ill,  12 — 13  (he  steals  an  object); 
Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  75—76;  Lin  Lan  (31),  pp.  82—83;  Wu  Tsao- 
t’ing  (1),  I,  73. 


“ Liberties  with  Strange  Women.”  Sometimes  in  order  to  win  a  wager, 
the  trickster  has  to  demonstrate  how  he  can  kiss  (a)  a  number  of  ladies 
in  a  temple  oi  on  a  boat  (b)  a  young  girl  in  the  street  whom  he  has 
never  met  before.  He  creates  an  impression  of  kissing  them  (or  her) 
by  (c)  accusing  them  of  having  stolen  and  eaten  his  (c1)  fragrant 
citrus  fruit  (c2)  onions  (c3)  cakes  and  biscuits  (c4)  apple.  Since  they 
all  deny  having  done  it,  he  claims  that  he  can  tell  who  was  the  thief 
by  smelling  the  breath  of  every  one  of  them.  Other  tricks :  (d)  He 
pretends  that  he  is  very  near-sighted  and  must  find  his  mother  in 
the  theater.  He  thus  examines  the  faces  of  manv  ladies  in  the  same 
row  at  a  very  close  range,  (e)  He  tells  a  girl  purchasing  pork  that 
he  has  secret  tips  about  the  pork.  She  lets  him  whisper  into  her  ear. 

j  f  aS ,  the  glrl  t0  belP  remove  a  particle  of  dust  from  his  eyes 
and  thereby  makes  her  touch  his  face. 

Chmg  Yeh  (2),  pp  2— 4  (b,  c1)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  261—262; 
mg  Yeh  (2),  pp.  4—6  (a,  c1)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  262—264- 

Lan  9  ’  ?P'in78  ^  d)  =  Chu  Yti-tsun>  PP-  258—259;  Lin 
JTirull  W  TH)t -a’  TC  )  =  Chu  Y(i-tsun>  p-  259;  Lin  Lan  (9), 
pp  9« _ qq  ^  pu  LvnLan  (10)’  T’  67—68  (b>  e)  =  Lin  Lan  (18), 

m  ibid  ifmU  mmV'  25t8;  Lin  Lan  (10)’  n’  108-109 

r  •  ’  t  ’nh  183—134  (b>  f)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  47—48- 

amc2  anJ  Cl)l  Lm  Lan  Cf1),  I,  165-167 

+  1812A*  m3E*nt’  PT  2  rlLmg  and  Ju1’  PP'  357  898  (b,  c4, 

-f-  o  2A  +  1543E  ),  Lu  Chia-mu,  pp.  35—40  (a,  c1) ;  MCWI 
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9/10:  54 — 55  (a,  c1,  +  1543E*);  Min-chien  1.11:97  (a,  c1) ;  Ibid. 
1.11:98 — 99  (a,  c1) ;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  p.  274  (b,  c4). 

1565  Agreement  Not  to  Scratch. 

I.  The  Problems.  Three  men  (often  sons-in-law)  go  to  a  party 
(often  at  their  father-in-law’s  home).  They  have  the  following 
physical  defects :  (a)  scabby  head  (a1)  scabs  on  the  body  (a2)  fleas 
on  the  body  (b)  fits  of  shivering  (c)  running  nose  (d)  blear-eyed. 
They  have  agreed,  or  are  told,  not  to  scratch,  etc. 

II.  The  Solutions.  When  they  cannot  stand  the  discomfort  any 
longer,  they  satisfy  their  urge  by  using  gestures  to  demonstrate  (a) 
an  animal  (monster)  with  horns  on  its  head  (b)  shooting  it  with 
arrows  or  gun  (c)  saying  “a  silly  story”  (c1)  “how  I  shiver”.  Or:  by 
commenting  on  the  tale:  (d)  “how  terrible!”  (waving  his  hand) 
(e)  “I  can’t  believe  it”  (shaking  his  head).  Or  (f)  they  tell  a  different 
story,  which  enables  them  to  make  the  same  gestures. 

Ch’ing  Yeh  (2),  pp.  81—82  (la,  c,  a2,  Ila,  b,  d)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun, 
pp.  517 — 518;  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  231 — 233  (la,  c,  d,  Ila,  b,  e) ; 
Lin  Lan  (8),  pp.  3 — 4  (la,  c,  b,  Ila,  d,  b)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp. 
514 — 515;  Ling  and  Jui,  pp.  349 — 350  (la,  d,  c,  Ilf);  Lou  Tzu- 
k’uang  (3),  II,  133—134  (la,  a1,  c,  Ila,  c1,  b) ;  Lou  and  Ch’i,  III, 
28 — 29  (la,  a1,  c,  Ila,  d,  b) ;  Min-chien  1.6:125 — 126  (la,  a1,  c, 
Ila,  d,  b);  Min-su  65:39 — 40  (la,  c,  d,  Ila,  b,  c) ;  Ts’ao  and  Eber¬ 
hard,  pp.  255 — 256  (la,  a1,  c,  Ila,  c1,  b). 

1 565 A  Flea  or  No  Flea.  A  man,  while  talking  to  a  friend,  feels  a  flea  biting. 

He  catches  it,  throws  it  on  the  floor,  and  says:  (a)  “I  thought  it  was 
a  flea.”  (b)  “I  do  not  know  where  it  came  from.”  His  friend  stares  at 
it,  then  points  at  it  and  replies:  (c)  “I  thought  it  was  not  a  flea.’ 
(d)  “Elea,  flea,  go  away!” 

CHS,  p.  401  (a,  c)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  65;  CHS,  p.  401 
(b,  d)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  65;  Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  2 
(a,  c) ;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  64  (a,  c). 

1567E  Hungry  Apprentice's  Lies  Attract  Master's  Atterition.  They  often  do  so 
in  the  presence  of  guests. 

CHS,  p.  331;  CHS,  p.  407;  CTW,  pp.  10—14  (1568  +  1561  +); 
HCM,  pp.  26—27;  HCM ,  p.  47;  HNC,  pp.  273—276  (+  1568); 
Hsiao  Chung-yu  (1),  pp-  44—45;  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (3),  pp.  73—75; 
Hu-pei  wen-i,  Aug.  1950,  p.  44;  KTK,  I,  67—68;  Lung  hua,  July 
1957,  pp.  10—11  (1544  +)  =  KSK,  pp.  227—229;  MCWH,  Leb. 
1960,  p.  94;  MCWH,  Feb.  1962,  pp.  74—78  (1568  +) ;  MCWH, 
Aug.  1962,  pp-  99 — 100  (3  versions);  Ibid.,  pp.  122 — 128 
(+  927A**) ;  MCWH,  June,  1964,  pp.  19—20;  MSH,  I,  285—286 
(by  a  poor  son-in-law)  =  Liu  Ta-p’ei,  pp.  123 — 126;  MWC  3:87 
—88;  Min-su,  n.s.  1:150—163  (1568  +);  Shan  Ho,  pp.  36—37; 
Shu  Wei,  pp.  19—21  (+  1568);  Ibid.,  pp.  30—32;  Ibid.,  pp.  35— 
38;  T’ien  Hsing,  pp.  89—91  =  Shu  Wei,  pp.  44—47;  Tung  and 
Chiang  (2),  pp.  12 — 14  =  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (9),  pp.  46 — 48;  Tung 
Liu,  pp.  17 — -19;  Wen  Chieh,  pp.  17 — 48  (+  1567B*). 
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1567A*  The  Underfed  Tutor.  A  scholar  employed  by  a  rich  man  to  tutor  his 
children  at  his  home  is  given  very  poor,  skimpy  food.  The  tutor 
therefore  (a)  satirizes  his  employer  in  verse  (b)  admits  that  all  that 
he  has  taught  his  pupils  concerns  only  the  turnip,  because  it  is  all 
that  he  has  been  eating  (c)  asks  also  to  be  paid,  as  his  employer  has 
not  given  him  his  salaries  (d)  shows  him  a  statue  which  does  not  eat 
at  all  (e)  hints  his  skimpy  diet  in  other  ways. 

C'HS,  p.  387  (e);  CHS,  pp.  436—437  (a);  CHS,  p.  437  (b) ;  CHS, 
pp.  473 — 474  (a);  CKC,  VI,  331—346  (a,  c) ;  Ch’eng  Shih-chueh, 
p.  29  (b)  =  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  p.  55  =  Shih-tai,  pp.  30 — 31;  Lei 
Ming,  pp.  22 — -24  (a,  b,  c) ;  Lin  Lan  (31),  p.  126  (a);  MCWH, 
Feb.  1960,  p.  93  (d) ;  Min-chien  1.10:104 — 105  (a);  Ibid.  1.11: 
113—115  (b);  Wei  Yueh-lii,  IV,  72—73  (d) ;  Yu  Yueh  (2),  48:2  (e). 


1567B*  Servant  Feeds  Master’s  Livestock  in  the  Same  Manner  as  the  Servant  Is  Fed. 

Chung-t’ao  lao-jen,  pp.  28 — -31  (+  1561)  =  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (3), 
pp.  60 — 62;  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (1),  pp.  41 — 44;  MCWH,  Sept. 
1955,  pp.  36 — -37  (+  1561);  T’ien  Hsing,  p.  71;  Wen  Chieh,  pp. 
15—16  (+  1561);  Ibid.,  pp.  17—18  (1567E  +). 


1568  Master’s  Unreasonable  Conditions  and  the  Servant’s  (Farm-hand’s)  Evasions. 

The  master  declares  that  the  servant’s  wages  will  be  reduced  unless 
he  can  perform  very  difficult  (moving  very  heavy  objects,  such  as  a 
stoneroller  or  hill,  drying  up  a  stream,  etc.)  or  impossible  (moving 
a  well  into  a  room,  planting  on  the  roof  or  the  top  of  the  wall,  etc.) 
tasks,  lead  an  arduous  life  (starting  work  before  sunrise,  eating  food 
left  over  by  children,  etc.),  or  show  great  deference  all  the  time 
(never  preceding  the  master  when  walking,  coming  as  soon  as 
called,  etc.).  The  servant  pretends  to  observe  all  the  conditions, 
but  proposes  countertasks  (lifting  and  delivering  the  hill  to  me,  etc.), 
wrecks  the  master’s  property  (damaging  the  wall  or  roof,  etc.), 
does  very  shoddy  work  (pulling  up  rice  seedlings  along  with  weeds, 
etc.),  or  embarrasses  the  master  (refusing  to  step  forward  and 
deliver  the  master’s  calling-card  when  visiting  the  latter’s  friends, 
etc.)  The  master  has  to  cancel  all  the  unreasonable  requirements. 
(Gf.  875B5). 

CTW,  pp.  10—14  (+  1561  +  1567E) ;  CTW,  pp.  14—17;  CTW, 
pp.  25  27;  Ch  en  Chieh,  pp.  14 — 18;  Ch’en  Shih-chiin,  pp.  160 — 
161;  Cheng  Pang-ning,  pp.  48—50;  Chia  and  Sun,  II,  474—477 
(+  875Bj  +  1 535) ;  Chin f eng,  pp.  43—48  ( +  1568B) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  109— 
ii5’£h’m  Yii'lin’  H»  2°— 24;  Ibid.,  II,  31 — 33;  Chung-t’ao  lao-jen,  pp. 
2q2-27  (+  1174)  =  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (3),  pp.  56—59;  Eberhard 
2)’  PP;  263~:264  (+  1174)i  FTC,  III,  133-140;  Graham,  pp. 
32  33’  PP’  3  4 i  HCM,  pp.  5—7;  HCM,  pp.  8—10; 

HCM’  PP-  U~!2;  HCM>  PP-  13 — 16;  HCM,  pp.  17—18;  HCM, 
PP' 21-23’  P-  3 1 ;  HJVC,  pp.  174-176;  HNC,  pp.  273-276 

(1567E  +);  Hsien-kuan,  pp.  22—25  =  Li  Tung-sung,  pp.  11—14- 
Huang  Hsiang-hn,  pp.  1—8  =  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (3),  pp.  29—35; 

F  l|!anfQt-oUa  I’PP-  I  Yerb  PP-  5 — 8;  Jen-min  wen-hsueh, 

feb.  1958,  pp.  77-80  (+  1535);  KCMC,  pp.  14-17  =  Sung  che 
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(4),  pp.  26—31;  KHC,  pp.  221—222;  ATT,  pp.  73—75  (+  1004); 
Kavirov,  pp.  17 — -22;  Kuang-tung  wen-i,  Aug.  1956,  pp.  37 — 38; 
Lei  Ming,  pp.  28 — 31;  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  12 — 16  (T  1174)  =  Chu 
Yii-tsun,  pp.  33 — -36;  Lin  Lan  (31),  pp.  44 — 49  (+  1174  +  930)  = 
Yang  Ching-chih,  pp.  89 — -95;  MCWH,  Oct.  1956,  pp.  55 — 56; 
MCWH,  Nov.  1956,  pp.  56—64  (876  +  +  1526A3  +  1539)  = 
Hsiao  Chung-yu  (4),  pp.  34 — 46  =  Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  88 — 101  ; 
MCWH,  Nov.  1956,  p.  78  =  Sung  Che  (7),  pp.  104—105;  MCWH , 
Aug.  1957,  pp.  84 — 90 ;  MCWH,  Oct.  1959,  pp.  74 — 77  (+  875BX  + 
1535);  MCWH,  Feb.  1962,  pp.  74—78  (+  1567E);  MCWH,  June 
1964,  pp.  22—23;  MCWH,  Dec.  1964,  pp.  135—136;  Ibid.,  pp. 
138 — 140;  Ibid.,  pp.  141 — '143;  MCWH,  Aug.  1965,  pp.  23 — -25; 
Ibid.,  pp.  30 — 32;  MSH,  I,  281 — -285  =  Liu  Ta-pai,  pp.  117 — 122 
=  Shen  Wen-hua  (1), pp.  56—60;  MITC3:86-87;  MWC3-.88— 89; 
Mei-lang yii  Pu-niang,  pp.  16 — 22;  Min-su,  n.s.  1 : 1 50 — 163  (+  1567E) ; 
Shu  Wei, 'pp.  19—21  (1567E  +) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  25— 26;  Ibid.,  pp.  27— 29; 
Ibid.,  pp.  32 — -34;  T’ien  Hsing,  pp.  55 — 59;  Ibid.,  pp.  68 — 69; 
Ts’ao-ti,  Jan.  1958,  p.  51  (+  876  +  875BX) ;  Tso  Hsuan,  pp.  30—32; 
Tung  Chun-lun,  pp.  8—10  =  MWC  2 :1 15— 1 16;  Tung  and  Chiang 
(1),  pp.  166—174  (560C*  +)  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (7),  pp.  35— 
46;  Tung  Liu,  pp.  24—29;  Wen  Chieh,  pp.  1—5;  Wu  Chen,  pp. 
1—2;  Ibid.,  pp.  9—11;  Ibid.,  pp.  16—19;  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  82 
(+  1174). 

■ Servant’s  Seemingly  Generous  Offers.  The  servant  (farm-hand)  appears 
to  offer  very  generous  terms  to  his  employer  (always  being  deferen¬ 
tial,  willing  to  do  all  types  of  labor  ,etc.)  when  applying  for  the  job, 
sometimes  after  his  brother  has  failed.  Then  he  inflicts  damage  or 
injuries  on  his  reputedly  unreasonable  master  by  sticking  strictly  to 
the  letter  of  his  promise,  occasionally  by  arguing  that  his  master 
has  misinterpreted  his  offers. 

KHC ,  pp.  223—225  (1704C  +);  Li  and  Wang,  pp.  87—90; 
MCWH,  March  1956,  pp.  65—66;  MCWH,  Aug.  1965,  pp.  19—20; 
MCWH,  Dec.  1965,  pp.  115—116;  MTK,  pp.  145— 147;  MWC 
3:90;  Ma-t’ou  cKin,  pp.  42—44;  T’ien  Hsing,  p.  71;  T’ien-shan, 
Nov./Dec.  1957,  pp.  74 — 77. 

The  Servant  Boy  Who  Attempts  to  Commit  Suicide  by  Drinking  Poison. 
The  servant  boy  is  entrusted  by  his  master  with  meat  and  bottle (s) 
of  wine,  etc.,  for  (a)  safe-keeping  at  home  when  the  master  is  away 
(b)  delivery  to  his  master’s  friend.  The  master  warns  the  boy  not 
to  eat  the  meat  or  he  will  be  beaten  to  death,  and  not  to  drink 
the  wine  for  the  wine  is  poisoned.  The  boy,  however,  consumes  both 
the  meat  and  the  wine.  When  his  master  confronts  him  angrily, 
he  replies  that  (c)  domestic  animals  have  carried  off  the  meat  (d) 
the  fowl,  etc.,  has  run  away  (e)  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation; 
and,  since  he  will  die  anyway,  he  has  drunk  the  wine  to  take  his 
own  life. 

CHS,  p.  18  (a,  e);  CHS,  p.  438  (a,  c)  =  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  pp. 
21—22  (a,  c)  =  Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  8  (a,  c) ;  Chuang  Hsueh-pen 
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(2),  pp.  100 — 101  (a,  c,  e);  Eberhard  (1),  pp.  280 — 282  (a,  c) ; 

'  ;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  142—143 
la,  c);  Ibid.  1.10:113—116  (a,  d, 
Chin  feng,  pp.  43—48  (b. 


-13  (a, 


Lin  Lan  (26),  pp.  1 
(a,  c) ;  Min-chien  1.7:11 8 — 1 1 9 
+  1635A*);  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  10  (a,  c) 
c,  1568  +). 

1568A**  The  Mischievous  Pupil  Eats  Sweetmeats. 

I.  The  Sweetmeats.  A  naughty  boy  makes  sweet  meats  look  like 
excrements  and  leaves  them  on  (a)  his  teacher’s  desk  or  chair  (b) 
the  emperor’s  throne  or  official’s  chair  (c)  the  floor  in  his  ancestral 
temple  (d)  a  magistrate’s  office  (yamen).  When  questioned,  he  admits 
that  the  excrements  are  his  own,  and  that  he  will  eat  them  up. 
As  he  carries  out  his  promise,  his  classmates,  etc.,  have  a  hearty 
laugh.  Or:  (e)  He  shows  his  teacher  that  they  are  not  what  they 
seem  to  be,  and  gives  the  teacher  a  little  bit  to  eat.  Or :  (f)  A  boy 
goes  back  home  and  complains  to  his  sister  how  his  teacher  has 
been  abusing  him.  She  gives  him  a  bottle  of  sweet  food  looking  like 
dung  and  tells  him  to  eat  from  it  in  the  presence  of  his  teacher. 
When  the  teacher  scolds  him,  he  gives  him  some  and  the  teacher  likes  it. 

II.  The  Excrements.  A  few  days  later,  the  boy  leaves  his  own 
excrements  or  animal  droppings  in  the  same  place.  When  called 
to  answer  for  the  offense,  he  points  out  that,  since  he  once  admitted 
his  own  misdeed  and  was  punished  for  it,  he  cannot  possibly  do  it 
again.  He  suggests  that  those  who  witnessed  the  scene  last  time  must 
have  plotted  against  him,  or  that  somebody  else  should  clean  up 
the  mess,  (a)  His  fellow  classmates  (b)  a  young  relative  (c)  attendants 
of  the  emperor  or  the  magistrate  are  thus  compelled  to  eat  up  real 
excrements  or  receive  punishment.  Or:  (d)  When  the  teacher  sees 
real  animal  droppings  in  the  same  place  again,  he  takes  it  for  sweet¬ 
meats  and  tastes  some  of  it.  (e)  When  the  teacher  leaves  on  a  journey, 
the  boy  gives  him  a  bottle  looking  exactly  the  same  but  containing 
real  dung.  The  teacher  is  deceived. 

CHS,  p.  135  (lb) ;  Gh’u  Mu,  pp.  5 — 9  (Ic  —  master’s  garden, 
He)  =  Cheng  Wen  (4),  pp.  81—85;  Eberhard  (2),  pp.  159—160 
(Hd  —  boy  gives  teacher  fake  cookies);  FJVT  7.6:95—98  (Ic,  lid, 
700  +  +  1535);  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  167—169  (la,  e,  d,  1533B  +) 
=  .Huang  Chen-pi,  pp.  6—8;  Lin  Lan  (10),  II,  42—44  (lb,  lie); 
Ibid.,  II,  72—74  (la,  Ha)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  203—204;  Lin  Lan 
(10),  III,  20—21  (Id,  He);  Ibid.,  Ill,  53—56  (Ic,  lib)  =  Min-su 
-27;  Lin  P’ei-lu  (2),  pp.  122—123  (la,  Ha)  =  Lin  P’ei-lu 
pp.  H5-116;  MCWI  9/10:48-50  (la,  Ha) ;  Min-chien  1.4: 
,Q9,  25/26:4°— 41  (lb,  He,  +  1137);  Ibid. 

iS725.T~27(*c’  IIb)i  PTKr  1.3:325  (la,  Ila) ;  PTKY  1.3:326— 
ttI  (Iay  IIa);  b’M-to,  pp.  25—26  (Ic  —  floor  of  classroom,  e, 
Hd);  Ts  ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  271-272  (la  -  no  admission,  Ila 
-  another  boy) ;  Tso-fin,  July  1959,  pp.  17-18  (Ic,  +  1526A, 
+  !b55)  =  Wen-i  shih-chi,  Dec.  1959,  pp.  13 _ 15. 

1568B**  Mischievous  Boy  and  his  Teacher  in  the  Cesspool. 

Trapjor  the  Teacher.  A  cunning  pupil  saws  off  (a)  one  leg  of  his 
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teacher’s  chair  (b)  a  stake  or  (c)  a  rope  to  which  his  teacher  usually 
clings  when  using  the  outhouse.  Then  he  writes  his  own  name  on 
the  stake  or  the  chair  leg  and  puts  it  back.  Or:  (d)  He  pulls  up  the 
stake  and  sticks  it  loosely  in  the  soil.  Or:  (e)  He  puts  manure  on 
the  teacher’s  chair  and  writes  his  own  name  by  it. 

II.  Other  Pupils  Blamed,  (a)  The  teacher  falls  into  the  cesspool  or 
on  the  floor,  (b)  The  boy  comes  immediately  to  the  scene,  and 
promises  to  call  on  his  classmates  to  rescue  his  teacher.  But  he 
returns  and  delivers  the  teacher  alone,  alleging  that  the  other  boys 
have  refused  to  help,  (c)  The  teacher  gets  up  by  himself,  notices 
the  name  on  the  leg  or  the  stake  where  it  was  cut  off  and  calls  the 
boy  to  account.  The  boy  points  out  that  he  cannot  possibly  try  to 
incriminate  himself  and  that  one  of  his  classmates  must  have  done 
this  trick,  (d)  As  a  result,  all  his  classmates  are  severely  punished. 

CWT,  I,  64—65  (lb  —  tuft  of  grass,  Ha,  b,  d) ;  Eberhard  (2),  p. 
123  (Ie,  lid);  Hsi  Chou  Sheng,  pp.  276 — 277  (lb,  Ha);  I  f eng 
4.1:103  (lb,  Ila) ;  Lin  Lan  (9),  p.  65  (lb,  Ha) ;  Lin  Lan  (10),  I, 
49 — 51  (Ic,  Ila,  b,  d) ;  Lin  Lan  (21),  III,  15 — 16  (la,  Ila,  c,  d)  = 
Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  199 — 200;  Lin  Lan  (21),  III,  71  72  (lb,  Ila, 

c,  d)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  201 — 202;  Lin  P’ei-lu  (2),  pp-  121  122 

(Id,  Ila,  b,  d)  =  Lin  P’ei-lu  (1),  pp.  114 — 115. 

1571*  The  Servants  Punish  their  Master. 

SNWI ,  Nov.  1963,  pp.  52—53. 

1572J*  Riding  Fowls.  When  dinner  time  comes,  the  host  alleges  that  he 
cannot  ask  his  guest  to  stay  for  dinner  because  there  is  no  meat  in 
his  house.  The  guest  suggests  killing  his  own  horse  or  donkey.  “How 
can  you  then  go  back  home?”  “I  will  ride  on  the  back  of  one  ol 
these  ducks  or  chickens,”  the  guest  replies  while  pointing  to  the 
fowls  in  the  yard. 

CHS ,  p.  159;  CHS,  p.  228  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  72—73; 
CHS,  p.  473  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  73  =  Yu  Yueh  (2),  48: 
lb — 2;  Ch’eng  Chu,  p.  69;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  72- 

1575*  The  Clever  Shepherd.  The  trick  is  used  to  cheat  an  honest  man. 

Li  and  Wang,  pp.  100 — -103  (+  1761*);  MCWH,  Oct.  1965, 
pp.  101—103  (+  1761*). 

1577  Blind  Men  duped  into  Fighting.  The  rascal  hits  one  of  them  first,  and 
makes  them  fight  with  one  another. 

Li  Hsien-chang,  pp.  151—153  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  68—70 
=  Lou  and  Ch’i,  II,  45 — 46;  Min-chien  1.9:5— 7  (1624A  +) ; 
Tso  Hsuan,  p.  66  —  Lou  and  Ch  i,  III,  20;  Wu  Tsao-t  ing  (1), 
I,  74 — -75  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  187 — 188. 

1577A  Blind  Man  Falls  into  Water.  A  jester  (a)  bets  with  his  friends  (a1) 
assures  the  emperor  that  he  can  make  people  laugh  with  one  word, 
fb)  He  leads  a  blind  man  (whom  he  may  have  paid)  to  the  edge 
of  a  pond  or  a  ditch  and  says:  “Kneel”  or  (c)  “Forward.”  People 
laugh  when  the  blind  falls  into  water.  Or:  (d)  The  blind  asks  about 
the  depth  of  the  ditch  in  a  very  rude  manner.  The  jester  tells  him 
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1577B 


1579 


1586 


1589 

1592A 


that  it  is  very  shallow  and  the  blind  man  falls  into  it. 

Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  67  (a,  b)  =  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  p.  115  = 
Lin  Lan  (9),  pp.  xi— xii;  Hu  K’ai-yu,  pp.  98—103  (a,  c) ;  Lin  Lan 
(10),  II,  98  (a,  b)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  p.  266;  Min-chien  1.9:8  (d) ; 
Ibid.  2.7:29  (a1,  b  —  a  number  of  blind  men);  NTW ,  p.  250  (a,  b). 

Blind  Man  Beaten  by  People  The  jester  pretends  to  be  very  friendly 
to  a  blind  man  and  (a)  invites  him  to  bathe  in  a  pool,  and  guides 
him  there  (b)  invites  him  to  sing  narratives  at  his  home  with  good 
pay,  but  leads  him  to  a  Buddhist  temple.  He  gives  his  own  name  as 
(c)  “All  Come  and  See”  (d)  “Come  to  See,  Fast”  (e)  “A  Short 
While  Ago”,  (f)  After  the  blind  man  goes  down  to  the  pool,  he 
removes  the  blind  man’s  clothings  and  sneaks  off.  When  the  blind 
man  cannot  find  his  clothings,  he  screams  aloud  the  pseudonym 
of  the  jester.  A  crowd  including  women  hurry  to  the  spot,  see  a  man 
in  the  nude,  and  beat  him  up.  (g)  The  jester  befouls  the  temple 
and  sneaks  off.  When  the  blind  man  calls  the  jester’s  name,  either 
because  he  wants  the  pay  or  is  questioned  about  the  mess,  he  is 
beaten  by  the  monks  or  nuns.  (Cf.  Til 37) . 

Ch’ing  Yeh  (2),  pp.  92 — 96  (a,  c,  f,  1642AX  +)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun, 
pp.  183 —  184;  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  250 — 25 1  (g,  h) ;  Lin  Lan  (9), 
pp.  66 — 67  (a,  c,  f) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  67 — 68  (a,  c,  f) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  68 — 70 
(b,  d,  g);  Ibid.,  pp.  70 — 71  (b,  e,  g) ;  Ibid.,  p.  167  (a,  c,  f) ;  Lin  Lan 
(21),  III,  76 — 77  (b,  g  —  no  beating)  =  Chu  Yri-tsun,  pp.  198 — 
199;  MCWI  9/10:52—53  (a,  c,  f ) ;  PTKY  1.3:326  (a,  c,  f ) ;  Ts’ao 
and  Eberhard,  pp.  256 — 257  (a,  c,  f) ;  Tso  Hstian,  pp.  33 — 36 
(a,  b,  f,  1642A-L  +). 

Carrying  Wolf,  Goat  and  Cabbage  Across  Stream.  Same  problem  and 
method,  but  usually  it  is  a  tigress  carrying  two  cubs  and  a  leopard. 

Min-chien  1.2:34—35;  Tu  Wen-lan,  pp.  731—732;  Wu  Ho-ming, 
no.  32  (fox,  goose  and  rice);  Yu  Yueh  (2),  10:15. 

The  Alan  m  Court  for  Killing  a  Fly.  He  tries  to  kill  a  fly,  but  in  so 
doing  kills  or  injures  also  his  (a)  father  (b)  mother  (c)  wife  (d)  sister 
(e)  himself. 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  95—96  (d) ;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV, 
153—155  (b);  Lin  Lan  (29),  pp.  36—41  (a,  326E*  +);  Lin  Lan 
(30),  pp.  108—109  (c);  Lin  Lan  (31),  pp.  121 — 123  (b  +  1687A*); 
MCWH,  June  1955,  pp.  28 — 29  (e) ;  Min-chien  1.4:65 — 68  (a, 
654*  +);  PHT,  p.  6357  (a);  Tung  Ssu-chang,  pp.  4542—4543  (a); 
Ibid.,  pp.  4552—4553  (a). 

The  Lawyer  s  Dog  Steals  Meat.  Fee  claimed  equal  to  damage. 

Shih-tai,  p.  43. 


ThirZraff°™ed  Golden  Pumpkin.  Usually  a  gold  bottle  or  vase. 

FCK,  I,  37—38  (“Your  hen  eaten  by  rat”  for  “Your  pig  eaten 
by  cat  +  1920A) ;  MCWH,  Jan.  1957,  pp.  40-42  FTC  III 

£hing'SU  (4)’  PP'  10°— 103  =  Sung  Che  (7)’ 

SoF  I  I%2’  PP-  22~23;  O’Connor,  pp.  20-25 

(480F  +);  Shelton,  A,  pp.  138—140;  Wang  Yao  (3),  pp.  22—25. 
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1592B  The  Pot  Has  A  Child  and  Dies. 

Jarring,  III,  108—109;  MCWH,  Jan.  1956,  pp.  56—57  =  Ghia 
and  Sun,  II,  268—269  =  FTC ,  I,  141—144;  MCWH,  Jan.  1956, 
pp.  63 — 64  =  Sung  Che  (6),  pp.  50 — -51;  MCWH,  Jan.  1956, 
pp.  69 — -70;  T'ien-shan,  Jan.  1957,  p.  39. 

1592C  Magic  Cat  Versus  Magic  Utensil.  One  woman  is  accused  by  her  neigh¬ 
bor  of  having  caused  the  death  or  disappearance  of  the  latter’s  cat. 
The  neighbor  requires  a  large  sum  for  indemnity,  alleging  that  it 
is  a  magic  (or  very  rare)  cat.  At  the  advice  of  a  clever  girl,  the 
woman  counter-charges  her  neighbor  with  having  broken  or  cast 
away  (a)  a  ladle  (b)  a  slice  used  in  cooking  (c)  a  vase  (d)  a  chopping 
board  (e)  other  objects  of  hers  and  demands  an  equal  or  larger  sum. 

CWT,  II,  111—113  (e);  Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  178—189 
(c,  875F  +  875B5  +  +  970A) ;  Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IB,  55—57  (a) ; 
Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  21—24  (a);  Chung  Ching-wen  (3),  pp.  4—8  (a, 
875DX  +  875F  +)  =  Lin  Lan  (1),  pp.  48—53;  FNT,  7.5:96—97 
(b)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  24—26;  Fielde,  pp.  111—115  (a);  I-shuang , 
pp.  37—40  (a) ;  I  Yen,  pp.  1—5  (a) ;  KHC,  pp.  225—229  (c  —  gourd) ; 
KHC,  pp.  368—369  (c  —  gourd);  Lin  Lan  (1),  pp.  27—35  (a); 
Ibid.,  pp.  37 — -43  (e,  875D^  +) ;  Liu  Chin,  pp.  25  -50  (b,  8 7 5 D x  + 
876  +  875B5  +)  =  Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  240—254;  Lou 
Tzu-k’uang  (1),  pp.  22—25  (b) ;  Lou  and  Ch’en,  pp.  1—9  (b, 
875D-,  +)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  26—31;  Lung  hua,  April  1958, 
p.  38  (a)  =  KSK,  pp.  97—99;  MCWH,  Feb.  1966,  pp.  110—114 
(e,  875Da  +  +  875B5) ;  Min-chien  1.5:39—41  (b,  875DX  +) ;  Ibid. 
2.1:27—30  (e,  875Dj  +) ;  Min-su  103:3—6  (a,  875DX  +);  Pei- 
ching  wen-i,  Feb.  1959,  p.  21  (a);  Shan-hsi  wen-i,  July  1956,  pp. 
53—55  (875DX  +  875B5  +);  Shan-hua,  Nov.  1957,  pp.  66—68 
(e,  875DX  +  +  875B5  +  8756^;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  p.  291  (a); 
Yu  I,  pp.  20—23  (a). 

1610  To  Divide  Presents  and  Strokes. 

FTC,  II,  5 — 8  =  Li  and  Wang,  pp.  95 — 98. 

1620  The  King's  New  Clothes. 

Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  p.  78  (Man  satisfied  only  with  fabric  he  can¬ 
not  see). 

1620A  The  Magic  Gift  to  the  Honest  King  or  Official. 

I.  The  Magic  Gift.  A  magic  (a)  box  (b)  seed  (c)  plant  is  presented 
to  (d)  the  king  (e)  the  high  official,  with  a  warning  that  only  a 
completely  honest  person  can  open  or  plant  it;  otherwise  it  will  lose 
its  magic  power  or  bring  disaster. 

II.  The  Honest  Man.  The  king  or  the  official  dares  not  touch  it; 
neither  do  their  attendants.  Finally  (a)  a  humble  servant  opens  the 
box  and  finds  it  empty  (b)  the  poor  man  who  has  presented  the  gift 
satirizes  the  officialdom  for  their  dishonesty. 

AHK,  pp.  120—121  (lb,  d,  lib) ;  Hsien-kuan,  pp.  15—16  (la,  e, 
Ha)  =  Li  Tung-sung  (1),  pp.  6 — -7;  STC,  pp.  83  -86  (Ic,  d,  lib) ; 
T’ien  Hsing,  pp.  85 — 86  (Ic,  d,  lib) ;  h  u,  I,  pp-  13  -15  (la,  e,  Ila). 
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1620B  Man  Who  Cannot  Be  Corrupted  by  Flattery.  An  official  tells  jesters) 
to  he  on  guard  against  flattery  as  it  often  turns  one  s  head.  Jester 
replies:  “Oh,  no,  you  are  the  only  exception.”  The  official  is  de¬ 
lighted  and  commends  the  jester. 

CHS,  p.  Ill  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  45  =  Mu  Yeh  (2), 
pp.  17 — 18;  CHS,  p.  433;  CHS,  p.  474;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  45; 
Mu  Yeh  (2),  pp.  110—111  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  44 — 45; 
Yu  Yueh  (2),  48:2b— 3  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  44  . 

1623A*  Ladies  Upset  and  Disgraced. 

I.  Preparation  for  the  Plot.  While  in  a  ferry  boat  (or  another  place 
without  a  restroom),  the  jester  pretends  to  be  very  friendly  with  (a) 
well-dressed  ladies  going  to  worship  the  Buddha  (b)  nuns  (c)  monks 
(d)  his  concubines  or  (d1)  disdainful  female  relatives  (e)  a  strange 
girl,  (f)  He  either  gives  them  a  great  deal  of  salty  but  tasty  food  to 
eat  or,  after  doing  so,  invites  them  to  the  boat  ride,  (g)  He  serves 
them  a  great  deal  of  tea,  which  they  readily  imbibe,  (g1)  The  tea 
is  especially  prepared  to  stimulate  the  bladder. 

II.  The  Plot,  (a)  He  has  paid  the  boatman  to  row  very  slowly  or  to 
stay  far  away  from  shore,  (b)  When  he  sees  visible  signs  of  suffering 
on  the  faces  of  the  ladies,  he  advises  them  to  tickle  their  nostrils 
with  a  blade  of  grass,  a  bit  of  twisted  paper  and  the  like,  so  that 
they  may  sneeze.  Sneezing,  he  asserts,  will  relieve  their  suffering, 
(c)  The  result  is  of  course  just  the  opposite.  The  ladies  (girl  or  monks) 
wet  their  clothings  and  can  hardly  stand  up  when  it  is  finally  time 
for  them  to  disembark. 

CWT,  I,  63—64  (Ie,  lib,  c) ;  Ch’en  Ti,  pp.  7—8  (lb,  lib, 
c,  +  1543E*) ;  Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  II,  11  —  12  (Ie,  lib,  c,  +  1543E*); 
Ibid.,  II,  13—14  (Ie,  lib,  c) ;  Hsiao  Han,  pp.  30—34  (la,  g,  lib,  c) ; 
Hsu  Hsiao-ou,  p.  54  (Id,  f,  g,  lib,  c) ;  If  eng  4.1:106—107  (Id1,  f, 
g,  Ha,  c);  Lin  Lan  (9),  pp.  34—35  (la,  g,  Ha,  b,  cl:  Ibid.,  35—37 
(Ic,  f,  g,  lib,  c);  Lin  Lan  (10),  I,  10—12  (Id1'  g,  g1,  Ha,  c, 
+  1623B*) ;  Ibid.,  II,  64—69  (Id1,  f,  g,  Ha,  b,  c) ;  Ibid.,  Ill,  67—73 
(Ie,  lib,  c,  T  i543E*)  =  Min-su  23/24:58 — 62;  Min-chien  2.8: 
180—181  (Id,  f,  g,  lib,  c);  Ibid.,  p.  182  (Id,  f,  g,  lib,  c) ;  PHT, 
p.  2831  (Id,  f,  g,  lib,  c) ;  P’an  K’an,  p.  26  (Id,  f,  lib,  c). 

1623B*  Prankster  Tricks  Own  Father. 

I.  Torment  for  Father.  The  young  prankster  prepares  some  delicious 
food  lot  his  lather,  but  mixes  in  it  some  strong  purgative.  When  his 
father  has  to  come  out  to  use  the  outhouse,  he  (a)  tells  his  neighbors 
that  he  and  his  father  have  had  a  furious  row  and  that  his  father 
intends  to  chase  and  kill  him  or  drown  himself.  When  his  father 
dashes  out  of  the  house,  his  neighbors  seize  the  old  man  and  will  not 
et  him  go  any  farther.  Or  (b)  he  leaves  some  article  usually  worn 
by  women  (such  as  his  sister-in-law)  outside  of  the  door  of  the  out¬ 
house  to  suggest  that  it  is  occupied  by  a  woman,  (c)  He  rejoices 
or  Pretends  to  apologize  when  his  father  makes  an  exhibition  of 
himself,  (c  )  He  is  given  a  sound  beating,  (d)  He  bolts  the  door  to 
the  outhouse  from  within,  and  will  not  open  it  until  his  tutor  swears 
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not  to  punish  him.  His  tutor  dirties  his  trousers  before  the  boy 
relents. 

II.  More  Suffering  for  the  Old  Man.  In  revenge,  his  father  removes 
the  ladder  leading  to  the  attic  where  he  sleeps  at  night.  Next  morning, 
when  he  finds  himself  stranded  upstairs,  he  relieves  himself  in  the 
old  man’s  boots,  and  again  fools  his  father. 

Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  212 — -213  (lb,  c1) ;  Hsi  Chou  Sheng,  p.  278  (Id); 
IfengAA  :  1 05  (la,  b) ;  Lin  Lan  (9),  pp.  39 — 41  (la,  c) ;  Lin  Lan  (10), 
I,  5—8  (la,  c,  II);  Ibid.,  I,  10—12  (II,  1623A*  +);  Ibid.,  II,  3—5 
(la,  c)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  210 — 212;  Lin  Lan  (21),  III,  61 — 63 
(lb,  c1);  Ibid.,  Ill,  73—74  (la,  b)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  209—210. 

1628*  So  they  Speak  Latin.  A  boy  pretends  that  he  can  speak  English. 

Ch’ing  Yeh  (2),  pp.  99 — 103. 

1631 A  A  Mule  Painted  and  Sold  Back  to  Owner.  Cat  painted  red  and  sold  at 
high  price. 

Hsi  Chou  Sheng,  pp.  45 — 4-9;  PHT,  p.  1493. 

1633  Joint  Ownership  of  the  Cow. 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  131 — 133  (Younger  brother  gets 
only  the  tail  of  the  cow,  +  1525A). 

1633A*  Buying  a  Part  of  an  Object. 

I.  Impolite  Hawker.  The  prankster  meets  the  hawker(s)  of  (a)  large 
open-mouthed  earthenware  vats  (b)  fuel-sticks  (c)  potatoes  (d)  cows 
(d1)  watermelons.  He  asks  for  the  price  for  (e)  a  catty  (about  1 — -1/3 
lb.)  (f)  an  ounce.  The  hawker  quotes  a  very  high  price.  Or,  alternate 
beginning:  The  Prankster  goes  to  an  earthenware  store  and  (g)  is 
first  rudely  treated  (h)  suggests  a  price  for  a  jug  or  a  bottle,  etc., 
but  is  told  that  it  can  only  get  him  a  handle  (melon  peel).  Or, 
another  beginning:  (i)  He  finds  out  from  a  hawker  that  the  price 
for  the  handle  is  the  same  as  that  for  a  whole  jug  or  bottle. 

II.  Hawker's  Ordeal.  He  accepts  the  price,  but  (a)  asks  that  the 
merchandise  be  carried  to  his  home  which  appears  to  be  very  far 
away,  (a1)  Claiming  to  be  weary  of  walking,  he  also  sits  or  puts  his 
shoppings  in  a  vat.  (b)  Upon  arriving  at  his  residence,  he  brings  a 
hammer  and  a  steel  yardstick  or  a  knife,  asserts  that  he  needs  only  a 
few  ounces  or  catties  of  the  ware,  (b1)  His  friend  comes  and  up¬ 
braids  the  hawker.  Or:  (c)  He  insists  that  he  will  buy  the  handles 
according  to  their  prices,  and  compels  the  seller  to  ruin  many  jugs, 
bottles  or  watermelons. 

III.  Hawker's  Loss.  The  peddler  or  the  delivery  men  (a)  can  only 
carry  the  wares  back  again  (b)  can  only  break  up  a  big  jar  (some¬ 
times  the  prankster  breaks  it)  or  a  bundle  of  fuel-sticks  and  sell 
him  a  small  part  of  it  (c)  searches  for  him  to  ask  for  the  money  but 
cannot  find  him  any  more  (d)  gives  him  ajar. 

CWT,  pp.  102—103  (la,  e,  Ila1,  b,  Ilia);  Ch’en  Wei-chiin  (1), 
pp.  30 — 34  (la,  e,  111b  —  no  payment  for  broken  jars) ;  Ch’ing  Yeh 
(2),  p.  17  (la,  e,  lib,  Illb)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  p.  225;  Chu  Tou-nan, 
2:34b  (Id1,  h,  lie);  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  53 — -54  (Ic,  f,  lib) ;  Ibid., 
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pp.  225—227  (Ig,  a,  e,  Ila,  a1,  b\  Ilia);  Ibid.,  pp.  244—245  (Ih, 
II  — -  only  one  bottle,  Illb);  Eberhard  (2),  pp.  116 — 117  (la,  lib, 
Illb) ;  Ibid.,  p.  119  (la,  Ila,  Ilia);  Lin  Lan  (9),  pp.  29—30  (la, 
e,  Ila,  b,  Ilia);  Ibid.,  pp.  30 — 32  (Ii,  He,  IIIc)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun, 
pp.  250—251;  Lin  Lan  (9),  pp.  37 — 39  (lb,  e,  Ila,  b  —  only  one 
stick,  Illb);  Lin  Lan  (10),  I,  83 — 84  (la,  e,  Ila,  b)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun, 
p.  224  =  Lin  Lan  (18),  pp.  115 — 116;  Lin  Lan  (10),  II,  131  — 132 
(Id,  Ila,  b  — -  ten  cents’  worth,  Ilia);  Lin  Lan  (21),  III,  49 — -50 
(la,  e,  Ila,  a1,  b,  Ilia)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  224 — 225;  Min-chien  1.3: 
15 — 17  (la,  e,  Ila1,  b,  Ilia);  Ibid.  1.3:17  (la,  e,  Illb,  c) ;  Ibid. 
2.3:33 — -34  (la,  e,  Ila,  a1,  b,  Illb);  Shao-nien  20.4:93 — 94  (Ig, 
Ila1,  b1) ;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  265 — 267  (la,  e,  lib,  Ilia); 
Tso  Hsuan,  pp.  69 — 70  (la,  e,  lib,  Illb)  =  Lou  and  Ch’i,  III,  23; 
Wu  Chia-ch’ing,  pp.  75 — 76  (la,  e,  Ila1,  b,  1 1  Id) . 

1633B*  Hoax  on  Fuel-stick  Hawker.  The  prankster  tells  a  peddler  of  fuel-sticks 
that  he  wants  to  buy  the  sticks.  He  leads  him  to  a  house  surrounded 
by  high  walls  (as  most  of  the  old-fashioned  Chinese  houses  were) 
and  instructs  the  peddler  to  throw  the  fuel-sticks  one  by  one  over 
the  wall  into  his  yard  while  he  leaves  on  the  pretext  of  fetching 
money.  The  peddler  is  glad  to  oblige  because  he  wants  to  save  labor. 
But  the  house  does  not  belong  to  the  prankster,  and  behind  the  wall 
is  a  well-decorated  garden.  The  irate  gardener  comes  out  and 
beats  the  peddler  for  ruining  flower  beds  and  ornaments. 

Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IIIA,  40 — 41;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  21; 
Li  Hsien-chang,  pp.  149 — -151;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  41 — 43  = 
Lou  and  Ch’i,  II,  50 — 52;  Min-su  39:21 — 22  =  Lin  Lan  (10), 
III,  109—110;  Tso  Hsuan,  p.  64  =  Lou  and  Ch’i,  III,  18—19; 
Wu  Tsao-t’ing  (1),  I,  68—69  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  242—243. 

1635A*  Fuss  over  Nothing. 

I.  Deceiving  One  Person.  The  jester  tells  (a1)  the  mother  (a2)  his 
aunt  (a3)  his  employer  (a4)  his  father  (mother) -in-law  (a5)  his 
fiiend  s  wife  (a6)  his  wife  that  (b1)  her  son  or  husband  has  fallen 
into  a  liver  and  drowned  or  (b2)  down  a  cliff  and  become  killed  or 
injured  (c)  her  mother  or  father  is  dead  or  critically  ill  (d)  her  son 
or  husband  has  been  seriously  injured  when  trying  to  catch  a  big 
fish.  His  victim  is  overcome  with  fear  and  grief  and  cries  all  the  way 
to  the  alleged  site  of  the  accident. 

II.  Deceiving  Another.  Then  the  prankster  goes  to  (a1)  the  son 
(a2)  his  uncle  (a3)  his  employer’s  wife  (a4)  his  father  (mother) -in-law 
(a  )  his  friend,  and  says  that  (b)  his  mother  has  fallen  down  a  flight 
of  stairs  and  died  (c)  his  or  her  house  is  on  fire  (d)  his  wife  has 
become  insane.  His  second  victim  also  cries  all  the  way  home  or 
to  the  disaster  area. 

III.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  (a)  His  victims  meet  each  other  on 
the  way  and  begin  to  realize  that  they  have  both  been  duped, 
(b)  One  mistakes  the  other  for  a  revenant  while  the  other,  seeing 
his  wife,  etc.,  m  mourning,  regards  her  as  really  insane 

Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  159-164  (Ila*,  lb”-  -  has  a  stroke, 
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la3,  lie,  +  1542 A);  Ch’eng  Chu,  pp.  87—88  (Ila3,  lb2,  la3,  lie, 
Ilia);  Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IA,  32 — 37  (la2,  b1,  Ila2,  c,  Ilia,  +  1539 
+  1535  +  330A) ;  Ch’ienShao ,  March  1957,  p.  13  (la5,  d,  Ila5,  c, 
Ilia,  1920B  +);  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  124—125  (Ila4,  d,  la6,  c,  Illb); 
Ibid.,  pp.  130—131  (la5,  b1,  Ila5,  c,  Ilia);  Eberhard  (2),  p.  119 
(Ila2,  c,  la2,  b2,  Ilia);  HJVC,  pp.  132—133  (la1,  b1,  Ila1,  c.  Ilia); 
Lin  Lan  (9),  pp.  77 — -79  (la4,  b1,  Ila4,  c,  Ilia);  Lin  Lan  (10), 
II,  5—6  (la6,  c,  Ila4,  d,  Illb)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  125—126; 
Lin  Lan  (10),  II,  78—80  (Ila4,  d,  la6,  c,  Ilia);  Lin  Lan  (21),  I, 
163—165  (la6,  c,  Ila4,  d,  Illb)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  127—128; 
Lin  Lan  (21),  III,  53—55  (la1,  d,  Ila1,  c,  Ilia)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun, 
pp.  123—124;  Lin  Lan  (21),  III,  79—81  (la6,  c,  Ila4,  d,  Illb)  = 
Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  126 — 127;  Lin  Lan  (26),  pp.  42  45  (la4,  d, 
Ila4,  c,  Ilia,  1542 A  +)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  128—130;  Lou  and 
Ch’i,  II,  17  (la2,  b1,  Ha2,  c,  Ilia);  Lu  Chia-mu,  pp.  73—80  (la2, 
b2,  Ila2,  c,  Ilia);  MCWH,  March  1956,  p.  73  (Ila3,  lb1,  la3,  lie, 
Illb);  Min-chien  1.8:4— 5  (la1,  b\  Ila1,  b,  Ilia);  Ibid.  1.10:25—26 
(la2,  b2,  Ila2,  c,  Ilia);  Ibid.  1.10:113—116  (la3,  b1,  Ha3,  c,  Ilia, 
1568B  +);  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  264 — 265  (la2,  b1,  Ila2,  c, 
Ilia);  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  48  (la1,  b1,  Ha1,  c,  Ilia). 


LUCKY  ACCIDENTS 


1640  The  Brave  Tailor. 

I.  (a)  A  man  who  kills  five  flies  at  one  blow  or  eats  seven  cakes 
advertises  his  prowess,  (b)  A  prankster  claims  that  he  can  hit  an 
animal’s  rectum  by  first  killing  it  and  putting  an  arrow  there. 

II.  He  tricks  bandits  and  a  really  strong  man  by  other  means. 

III.  (b)  Animal  often  caught  between  branches,  (d)  He  kills 
a  tiger  by  tricky  means  or  through  luck. 

IV.  (c)  He  scares  bandits  and  demons  with  boasting  or  other 

means. 

V.  He  frightens  the  enemy,  often  by  wearing  strange  attire, 
riding  strange  animals,  etc. 

Cheng  Ku-sheng,  pp.  106—116  (lb,  Hid,  IVc) ;  Chuang  Hsueh- 
pen  (2),  pp.  168-170  (la,  IVc,  1313  +  1681*  +  1525H4  + 
1692  +);  Chung  Ching-wen  (3),  pp.  34 — 38  (lb,  Hid,  IVc,  + 
1653F)  =  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  135—140;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  23—30 
(lb,  II,  IHd,  V);  Hsu  and  Huang,  pp.  11  — 16  (lb,  Illb  a  tiger, 
d)-  KSK,  pp.  239 — 244  (lb,  II);  Kuan  Te-tung,  pp.  68—75  (la, 
II,’  +  1088  +  1064  +  1115  +  78);  Lin  Lan  (25),  pp.  98—102 
(V,  1641B  +  +  1641);  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  53 — 56  (lb,  IHd,  IVc); 
Lin  Lan  (32),  pp.  110—121  (lb,  IVc  —  by  trickery,  IHd,  V,  + 
1641)  ■  MCWH,  Oct.  1955,  pp.  32—35  (lb,  IHd  —  bear,  IVc,  Illd) ; 
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MKK,  pp.  187—192  (Ib,  Illb  —  tiger);  Min-chien  1.8:66—67  (V) 
=  Yang  Ching-chih,  pp.  25 — 27;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  238 — 
240  (lb,  Illb,  IVc);  Tso  Hsuan,  pp.  5—7  (lb,  Illd,  V);  Wu  Ying- 
t’ao,  p.  416  (la,  Illd,  V). 


Doctor  Know-All. 

I.  A  peasant,  cobbler,  etc.,  claims  (a)  to  be  a  soothsayer  (or 
fortune-teller)  (b)  to  possess  an  extremely  sensitive  nose  that  can 
discover  any  object  at  any  distance  by  smell  (b1)  sensitive  ears  and 
fingers  (c)  to  have  prophetic  dreams.  His  claim  is  proved  true 
because  he  has  (d)  peeped  at,  or  overheard,  what  his  wife  (mother) 
is  cooking  on  the  stove  (d1)  acquired  her  cooperation  (d2)  seen  the 
missing  object(s),  often  by  chance  (e)  deliberately  asked  his  wife 
to  set  fire  to  their  own  house,  thrown  their  baby  into  a  well,  etc., 
while  traveling  with  his  client(s).  (f)  He  can  forecast  the  coming 
of  rain  by  the  moisture  on  smoked  meat,  salt,  linens,  etc. 

II.  He  remarks:  (a)  “First,  second,  third.”  (b)  “the  one  before 
and/or  the  one  behind,”  “right  and  left,”  “the  one  above,”  etc. 

(c)  By  chance,  he  mentions  the  right  names  or  says  the  right  words. 

(d)  The  thieves  are  already  scared,  (e)  He  has  put  the  object  there 
himself,  (f)  The  thief  has  a  name  similar  to  his  own.  (g)  He  makes 
the  right  gesture,  etc.,  by  chance. 

IV.  Sometimes  a  stolen  ox,  buffalo  or  pig.  (c)  He  has  overheard 
thieves  talk  about  it.  (d)  He  has  experienced  or  discovered  it  himself. 

V.  The  Sequel,  (a)  He  claims  that  he  has  lost  magic  powers 
because  of  a  bad  fall,  etc.  (b)  He  tries  to  climb  up  to  heaven  by  a 
ladder  made  of  lobster  antennae  and  the  like,  or  is  tossed  uwpards 
by  admirers.  He  falls  down  to  earth  and  becomes  ants,  (c)  He 
marries  a  princess  (lady),  (d)  He  tells  the  truth  about  himself  one 
day  when  he  is  drunk,  and  is  henceforth  discredited. 

Ch’en  Shih-chun,  pp.  133—140  (la,  d2,  lie,  1696A  +);  Cheng 
Ku-sheng,  pp.  116—123  (la,  He,  IVb,  Ie,  lid,  c,  III  —  covered 
basin,  Vc);  Ibid.,  pp.  123—128  (la,  f,  IVb,  lie,  III,  lie  —  test 
by  princess);  Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IC,  11—14  (lb,  lie,  Vb) ;  Ibid., 
IIIB,  58 — 60  (lb,  Vb);  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  125  • — 128 
(la,  d2,  lid  —  demons  haunting  a  castle);  Chung  Po-vueh,  pp. 
23—31  (la,  d2,  d2,  e,  lie,  lie,  III);  FCK,  I,  10—12  (lb,  d2  lid 
V\+  926E;)i  Eielde,  pp.  18-24  (Ib,  d/llc,  III,  Vb) ;  Graham! 
PP‘  271  272  (Ic’ d>  IVd>  Ie>  He);  Hsiao  Ghung-yu  (1),  pp.  85 — 92 

(  °  “  Pe  has  hldden  He);  Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (4),  pp.  116 

124  (la,  d  ,  e,  e,  lie);  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  79—83  (lb,  d,  lid, 
c.  III) ;  Huang  Hua  (2),  pp.  18-24  (la,  d,  d2,  lie,  +  1358) ;  Huang 
Te-shdi  pp  25_35  (ib>  d2,  nb,  vb);  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  164 

V . 4„( h ,!Ih3l2A*  +>;  L“  and  Radi“.  pp-  "5-118  (ib, 

IVd,  IIc)  ;  Li  Shu-jen  pp.  11-21  (la,  IVb,  If,  lie,  Vd) ;  Lin  Lan 
(2),  pp.  59-64  (la,  d,  IVb,  IIc,  b,  III  —  covered  botde,  Vc)  = 

Ie 1  nIUTl153P9PV17l^\82iLinTLan  (8)’  PP‘  5~24  (Ia’  d1’  IVb’ 

le,  11c,  +  1539  -f-  1535);  Lm  Lan  (21),  II  62 _ 65  (Ib  d  TVH 

Ie.  IVc.  Ill,  Va,  1266B*  +)  =  Chi  vLin,  pp  176-178;  ui 
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Lan  (25),  pp.  68 — 75  (la,  f,  IVb,  Ie,  lie,  III,  Vc) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  75 — -76 
(la,  f,  lie);  Ibid.,  pp.  98—102  (III,  1641B  +  1640  +);  Lin  Lan 

(32),  pp.  82—109  (la,  lie,  503E  +  613  +  );  Ibid.,  pp.  110—121 

(lb,  d2,  1640  +);  Lin  Lan  (37),  pp.  99—103  (la,  f,  IVd,  IVd,  + 

1641D)  =  Shen  Wen-hua  (4),  pp.  47 — 49;  Lin  P’ei-lu  (3),  pp. 

158 — 1 65  (la,  d2  —  lucky  guess);  Ling  Kuang-tien,  pp.  117 — -121 
(Ic,  d2,  lib,  Ie) ;  Ling  and  Jui,  pp.  358 — -360  (la,  IVb,  lib,  III  — - 
covered  trunk,  Vc,  1539  +) ;  Lou  and  Ch’i,  III,  34 — 36  (lb,  d2, 

lid,  Illb) ;  MCWH,  Sept.  1955,  pp.  29—31  (la,  f  —  magic  painting, 
d2,  e,  He)  =  Hsiung  Sai-sheng,  pp.  26 — 30;  Min-chien  1.3:22 — -26 
(la,  d,  IVc,  Ilf);  Ibid.  1.9:87—93  (la,  d,  e,  IVb,  lib,  III);  Ibid. 
1.11:64 — 67  (la,  f,  III,  lie)  =  Shen  Wen-hua  (1),  pp.  42 — 46  = 
Yang  Ching-chih,  pp.  15 — 18;  Min-chien  1.11:115 — -116  (lb1,  d1); 
Min-su  41/42:120—127  (lb,  d1,  +  1535  +  330A) ;  Pei-ching  wen-i, 
Sept.  1959,  pp.  56—57  (If,  d2,  d1,  lib,  III);  Shih  Pai-ying,  pp. 
42—44  (la,  IVd,  Ie,  lie,  III);  Ibid.,  pp.  275—283  (lb1  —  of  keen 
eyesight,  IVd,  III);  Sun  Chien-ping,  pp.  16 — -27  (la,  d1,  IVb,  d, 

lie,  lie,  +  566);  TWF,  May  1952,  p.  12  (lb,  Vb) ;  T’ien  Hai-yen 
(1),  pp.  207—212  (Id2,  1696A  +);  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  206— 
208  (la,  d2,  lib) ;  Wang  T’ung-chao,  pp.  5—9  (la,  d2,  e,  He,  g) ; 
Wang  Yao  (1),  pp.  55—59  (la,  d2,  1696A  +) ;  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  1 
(lb,  d,  e,  He,  III,  Va);  Wu  Tsao-t’ing  (1),  I,  80—85  (lb,  e,  IVb, 
lib,  Vb);  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp.  407—412  (lb,  IVb,  lie,  Vb,  1266B* 
+  );  Ibid.,  pp.  405 — 407  (lb,  Vb) ;  Tin-shen-tPao,  pp.  34 — 39  (la, 
f,  IVd,  Ic,  He);  £MG,  n.f.  12:148—153  (la,  d,  IVd,  lie). 

164  IB  Physician  in  Spite  of  Himself.  Braggart  makes  queen  laugh  and  delivered 

safely  of  baby. 

Lin  Lan  (25),  pp.  98 — 102  (+  1640  +  1641). 

1641C*  Learned  Man  in  Spite  of  Himself  A  poster  with  many  difficult  words 
is  hung  on  the  wall  by  order  of  the  king.  Any  man  who  can  read  it 
can  marry  the  princess.  An  illiterate  cobbler  looks  at  it  and  says: 
“One  word  I  don’t  know”  (meaning,  “I  don’t  know  any  word”, 
but  misinterpreted  by  others  as  meaning  that  there  is  only  one  word 
which  he  does  not  know).  He  is  thus  escorted  into  the  court  and 
married  to  the  princess  in  spite  of  himself.  At  the  banquet,  he 
browbeats  many  learned  men  by  giving  them  stupid  answers  which 
they  cannot  understand  and  must  thus  pretend  to  admire  them. 
(Often  preceding  924A). 

FNT  7.11:93 — 94  (+  924A) ;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  91—101 
(_|_  924A) ;  Huang  Chen-pi,  pp.  17 — 21  (+  924A) ;  Lin  Lan  (8), 
pp.  26—28  =  Chu  Yti-tsun,  pp.  403—405;  Lin  Lan  (31),  pp.  108— 
114;  Sun  Chien-ping,  pp.  9 — 16  (  +  924A). 

1641C2  Peasant  Accepted  as  Tutor.  A  rich  family  wants  to  find  a  tutor  m 
Chinese  for  its  children,  but  the  master,  who  is  an  ignoramus, 
insists  that  the  applicant  must  first  be  tested  as  to  his  (a)  learning 
or  (b)  rhetorical  skill.  The  peasant’s  older  brother  is  a  truly  good 
scholar.  He  tries  but  fails,  or  is  discharged  before  his  term  is  up. 
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So  the  peasant  tries  the  test  too.  He  passes  with  flying  colors  because 
his  stupid  answers  delight  or  daunt  an  equally  stupid  man. 

Ch’en  Ti,  pp.  17 — 18  (a  —  answers  supplied  by  wife);  Ch’ing 
Yeh  (2),  pp.  19—20  (a)  —  Chu  Yu-tsun,  p.  9;  Ch’iu  Yu-lin, 

II,  49 — 53  (a);  Eberhard  (2),  pp.  195 — 196  (b) ;  Hsiao  Kan-niu 
(12),  pp.  28 — 32  (a);  Lin  Lan  (3),  pp.  62—63  (a);  Lin  Lan  (10), 

III,  147—149  (a);  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  7—11  (a,  b,  +  875B5)  =  Chu 
Yii-tsun,  pp.  36 — 39;  Lin  Lan  (21),  III,  147 — 149  (a)  =  Chu 
Yu-tsun,  pp.  39 — 40;  Min-chien  1.9:28 — 31  (b)  (3  versions);  Min-su 
90:25 — 26  (b)  =  Lin  Lan  (3),pp.  17 — 18;  Shao-nien  21. 6:95 — 97  (b) 
=  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  40 — 43 ;  Shen  Wen-hua  (7),  pp.  13- — 20  (a,  b) ; 
Sun  Chien-ping,  pp.  6 — 9  (a);  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  281 — 283 
(a);  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  79  (a). 


1641C3  The  Bridegroom  with  Pseudo-Learning.  The  cobbler  learns  a  phrase 
from  a  monk  to  pass  the  test  required  of  all  suitors  of  a  young  lady. 
But  he  must  go  through  more  of  these  tests,  and  he  passes  them 
through  sheer  luck. 

HCM,  pp.  39—42  (+  924A);  Min-chien  1.9:81—84;  Ibid.  1.9: 
85—87  (+  924A). 


1641D 


1642 

1642A 

1642AX 


Pilot  in  Spite  of  Himself.  Illiterate  peasant  sees  an  advertisement  by 
a  steamship  company  for  a  pilot.  He  applies  without  understanding 
what  kind  of  work  he  is  to  do.  Nevertheless,  (a)  he  steers  the  ship 
into  the  harbor  because  his  alleged  instructions  are  misinterpreted 
and  they  turn  out  to  be  right,  (b)  He  receives  the  help  of  a  dragon 
princess.  (He  is  invited  because  of  his  reputation  as  a  wise  man). 

Lin  Lan  (34),  pp.  96—99  (a);  Lin  Lan  (37),  pp.  99—103  (b, 
1641  +)  =  Shen  Wen-hua  (4),  pp.  47—49;  Min-su  68:29—31  (a). 

The  Good  Bargain. 

Ch  ing  Shui  (1),  pp.  147 — 149  (Ila  —  to  a  water  wheel);  Shih 
Pai-ying,  pp.  249 — 250  (I). 

The  Borrowed  Coat. 

Jarring,  II,  59 — 60. 


Rascal  Claims  Other  People’s  Belongings  in  Court. 

I.  The  Objects.  The  objects  are  (a)  usually  a  quilt  (b)  sometimes 
the  victim  s  wife  (c)  rarely  an  umbrella.  The  trickster  claims  it  by 
(d)  tying  a  coin,  colored  thread,  or  other  trinkets,  or  writing  his  own 
name  at  obscure  corner(s)  of  the  object  (e)  memorizing  some  peculiar 
features  on  her  body. 

II.  The  Sequel,  (a)  He  lectures  his  victim  on  the  importance  of 
f°od  rmarJners  and  usually  returns  the  object  or  woman  to  him. 
(b)  Alter  leaving  the  court,  he  admits  that  the  object  belongs  really 
to  his  victim.  When  the  victim  tries  to  seize  it,  he  starts  a  row,  and 
accuses  the  victim  of  disobeying  the  court’s  order.  The  victim 
punished  a  second  time,  (c)  He  walks  off  with  the  object. 

_  p'  5  ^Ia’ d’  IIb)i  Ch’ing  Yeh  (2),  pp.  7—9  (lb,  e,  Ila 

Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  215—216;  Ch’ing  Yeh  (2),  pp.  92—96  (la, 


is 


d.  He. 


1577B)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  183—184;  Ch’iu  Yu-lin’ 
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II,  3 — 4  (la,  d,  lib) ;  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  213—215  (la,  d,  lie); 
Ibid.,  pp.  216—217  (la,  d,  lib) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  217—219  (la,  d,  lib) ; 
Eberhard  (2),  p.  122  (la,  d,  Ila);  HNC,  pp.  133—134  (la,  d,  Ha); 
Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  II,  31 — 32  (la,  d,  lib) ;  Hu  Huai-shen,  pp. 
30—32  (la,  d,  lib,  a);  Lin  Lan  (9),  pp.  74—75  (la,  d,  Ila);  Lin 
Lan  (10),  II,  149—151  (la,  d,  Ila);  Liu  Ssu-p’ing,  p.  63  (Ic  — 
painting,  e) ;  Lu  Chia-mu,  pp.  55 — 66  (lb,  e,  Ila,  b) ;  Lung-t  u 
kung-an  9:36— 39b  (lb,  e) ;  MCC  5.9/10:80—82  (la,  e,  lib) ;  MCWH, 
Dec.  1959,  pp.  79—81,  83  (la,  d,  lib);  Min-chien  1.6:53—55  (lb, 
e,  lie);  Ibid.  1.9:5— 7  (Ic,  e,  lie,  +  1577);  Ibid.  2.3:28—31  (lb,  e, 
Ila);  Shan-hua ,  Nov.  1957,  pp.  64—65  (la,  d,  lib)  =  KCMC,  pp. 
111—113  =  Sung  Che  (4),  pp.  105—107;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard, 
pp.  262—263  (la,  d,  Ila);  Ibid.,  pp.  275—276  (lb,  e,  Ila);  Tso 
Hsuan,  pp.  33 — 36  (Ic,  e,  +  1577B);  Wei  Yueh-lu,  II,  87  91 

(la,  d,  lib,  1807B*  +  );  Ibid.,  Ill,  75—80  (la,  d,  lie)  =  Chu 
Yu-tsun,  pp.  219 — 222;  Wu  Chia-ch’ing,  pp.  73  74  (la,  d,  lib, 

1807B*  +);  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  57  (la,  d,  lib). 

1 645 A  Dream  of  Treasure  Bought.  Second  man  learns  where  the  first  man  has 

buried  something  of  value,  and  finds  it  there. 

Lieh  TZu ,  pp.  59—60  (+  681A)  =  Hsieh  Wei-hsin,  p.  1911  = 
Li  I-ting,  pp.  52 — 53. 

1645B-L  Dreams  of  Buried  Treasure  Earn  Good  Meals.  A  jester  tells  (a)  a  rich 
miser  (b)  his  tutor  that  he  has  found  buried  treasure.  The  other 
person  entertains  him  with  big  meals  in  the  hope  of  learning  the 
entire  story.  Finally,  the  jester  admits  that  he  found  the  treasure 
in  a  dream. 

Chiang  Ying-k’o  (1),  pp.  2—3  (b) ;  Li  I-ting,  pp.  202—203  (b) ; 
Lin  Lan  (10),  II,  101  —  106  (a);  Liu  Hsueh-sung  (1),  pp.  31—35 
(a);  MCWH ,  Feb.  1961,  pp.  64—65  (a). 

1645C  Unfinished  Dream. 

I.  The  Dream.  A  man  dreams  of  (a)  being  offered  drinks,  but  the 
wine  is  too  cold  (b)  watching  a  play,  but  cannot  finish  it  (c)  seeing 
his  maid  (d)  picking  up  a  roll  of  white  cloth  (e)  being  condemned 
to  death  (f)  trying  to  get  a  better  price  for  the  chicken  he  wants 
to  sell,  (g)  presenting  a  gift  to  his  friend. 

II.  The  Aftermath.  When  he  tells  his  wife  of  his  dream,  she  (a) 
tells  him  to  sleep  again  in  order  to  watch  the  whole  play  (b)  taunts 
him  for  not  drinking  cold  wine.  Or  (b1)  he  regrets  the  same.  Or  (c) 
he  is  exasperated  the  next  day  to  find  the  dream  not  tiue.  (d)  He 
goes  to  the  law  and  asks  for  mercy,  (e)  He  keeps  on  bargaining, 
(f)  He  criticizes  his  friend  for  not  thanking  him. 

CHS,  p.  128  (Ie,  I  Id)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  13—14;  CHS, 
p.  166  (lb,  Ila)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  12;  CHS,  p.  227  (Id, 
He)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  13;  CHS,  p.  344  (la,  lib1) ,  CHS, 
p.  356  (la,  lib1) ;  Ch’eng  Chu,  p.  29  (Ic,  lie);  Lou  Tzu-k’uang 
(3),  I,  12—13  (la,  lib1) ;  Ibid.,  I,  13  (Ic,  lie);  Ibid.,  I,  21—22 
(la,  lib1) ;  MCWH,  Jan.  1956,  p.  54  (If,  He)  =  Sung  Che  (6), 
pp.  38—39;  Shih-tai,  p.  34  (Ig,  Ilf). 
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1 65 1  Whittington' s  Cat. 

Chang  Te-hsiang,  pp.  1 — 3  =  KSK ,  pp.  119 — 120. 

1653  The  Robbers  under  the  Tree.  Loud  scream  or  call  by  man  on  tree 
scares  the  robbers. 

O’Connor,  pp.  30—42  (1313  +  1681*  +  1381B  +  1321B  +  + 
1685A  +  217);  Shao-nien  19.10:49—62  (1313  +  1681  *  +  1321B  + 
+  1685A  +  217). 

1653D  The  Hide  Dropped  from  the  Tree. 

Hsiao  Ch’ung-su  (3),  pp.  22 — 32  (+  513). 

1 653F  .Numskull  Talks  to  Himself  and  Frightens  Robbers  away.  The  thief  is 
sometimes  frightened  away  by  husband  and  wife  talking  in  bed. 

Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  63  =  Chao  Ching-shen  (2),  p.  83;  Chiang 
Hsiao-mei,  IIIA,  49 — 51;  Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  I,  37 — 38;  Chung  Ching- 
wen  (3),  pp.  34—38  (1641  +)  =  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  135—140;  Fielde, 
pp.  147— 151;  Lin  Lan  (3),  pp.  130—132;  Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  91—92; 
Lin  Lan  (31),  pp.  11—13;  Min-chien  1.7:130—131;  Ibid.  1.11: 
106—107;  T’ien  Hai-yen  (2),  pp.  77—79;  Yeh  Te-chiin,  pp.  126 — 
128. 


1655 


1660 


The  Profitable  Exchange.  Opening  motifs  often  serve  as  introduction 
to  503E. 

I.  (a)  Usually  a  cock  in  exchange  for  a  flea  (b)  a  dog  for  the 
cock.  Rarely  (d)  a  cat  for  a  mouse  (e)  a  dog  for  a  cat  (f)  a  horse 
for  a  dog. 

Cheng  Ku-sheng,  pp.  85—89  (la,  b,  +  503E  +  503M);  Ch’ing 
Shui  (1),  pp.  48  58  (la,  b,  +  503E) ;  Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2), 

p.  154  (Ila  —  claims  father  killed  by  merchants);  FJVT  7.1:107 _ 

108  (la,  b,  +  503E);  Huang  Hua  (1),  pp.  54—57  (la,  b,  +  503E) ; 
Jailing,  III,  39  45  (Ila,  1004  +  -f-  1542);  Kuan  Te-tung,  pp. 

29—30  (Id,  e,  f,  Ila,  b) ;  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  63 — 65  (la,  b,  +  503E)  • 

^  hanT(36)’  PP'  83“~92  (Ia’  b’  +  503E)i  Lou  and  Ch’en,  pp. 
14  (la,  b,  +  503E  -+-  503M) ;  MCWH ,  Jan.  1956,  pp.  30 — -33 

(Ia’b’  +  303E)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  I,  92—95;  MCWH,  Jan.  1956, 
pp.  33  37  (la  b,  -f-  503E) ;  Min-chien  1.3:52 — 56  (la  b  4-  503E1  • 

^.,3.49-52  (!.,  b,  +  503E) ;  TWF,  Jan.  1952,’p.  22  and 
FeK  1952  pp.  20-21  (la,  b,  +  503E  +  503M) ;  Ts’ao  and  Eber- 

V56u(Ia>  +  5°3E  +  326E*);  Tso-P'in>  Sept.  1956, 
pp.  42  43  (la  b,  +  503E);  Wang  T’ung-chao,  pp.  106—118 

w  i-r  °X  Skm  °r  Ha’  b  —  gets  rich  §irl  for  wife,  +  1535); 

+  sSeTIosm)  (  ’  b);  Wu  YlDg-t,ao'  pp-  412~415  b- 

ff"  H“  S«ture,  etc.,  is  misinterpreted  as  readiness 

to  bribe,  the  judge  or  officer 

lffS\PCWIi'  Feb'  »961-  P-  66^  Ma-t'ou 

vn  ,1? k  Shan-hr\Pm-  195?.  PP-  65 — 66  =  KCMC, 
??•  L  5  =.S,“«  fhy(4).  PP-  107-110;  Tseng  Ch'i-ju,  pp. 
32—53  (330A  +);  Yen- ho,  Dec.  1958,  p.  30. 
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THE  STUPID  MAX 

1676A  “Big  ’Fraid  and  Little  ’Fraid.”  Two  men,  both  disguised  as  demons, 
try  to  scare  the  other,  and  both  succeed. 

Chiang  Yu-ching  (6),  p.  842;  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (1),  pp.  39 — 41; 
Li  Nan-li,  pp.  26 — 32. 

1678  The  Boy  who  had  Never  Seen  a  Woman.  Told  it  is  the  tiger. 

PHT,  p.  2463. 

168 1C  Fool  Goes  to  Father -in- Law's  Birthday  Party. 

I.  Preparations  for  the  Party.  A  foolish  boy  is  told  by  his  bride, 
before  she  leaves  for  her  parents’  home,  to  go  and  join  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  his  father-in-law’s  birthday,  to  carry  with  him  presents 
such  as  (a)  noodles  (b)  steamed  bread  (c)  eggs  (d)  duck(s)  (e)  goose 
(f)  fish  or  crabs  (gj  red  silk  screen  (h)  dates,  and  (i)  also  to  put 
on  neat,  gay  clothes  (j)  or  to  buy  a  tall,  neat  hat. 

II.  On  the  Way.  He  cannot  find  any  fine  clothes  at  home.  So  he 
buys  (a)  a  suit  of  paper  clothes  (usually  burnt  at  the  funeral  as  an 
offering  to  the  dead),  and/or  (b)  a  chamber  pot,  puts  them  on  and 
goes  to  the  party.  On  the  way,  (c)  the  goose  or  duck  quacks  (d)  the 
fish  or  crabs  struggle.  In  order  to  give  them  a  drink,  let  them  swim 
or  take  a  bath,  he  released  them  in  a  river  (cf.  1310D).  When  they 
will  not  return,  he  often  throws  noodles,  bread,  etc.,  into  the  river 
to  lure  or  lasso  them.  Then  he  jumps  into  the  river  to  catch  them 
and  his  paper  clothes  all  melt  and  peel  off.  (e)  His  clothes  peel  off  in 
the  rain,  etc. 

III.  Arrival.  When  he  arrives  at  his  father-in-law’s  house,  without 
presents  or  a  shred  of  clothes,  his  wife  hides  him  in  (a)  dry  well 
or  (b)  a  trough  in  the  outhouse  and  promises  to,  or  does,  bring  him 
a  bowl  of  noodles.  When  one  of  his  relatives  comes  to  (c)  urinate  or 
(d)  pour  down  dirty  water,  he  screams  that  he  has  had  enough  (e) 
soy  sauce  (f)  vinegar  (g)  sesame  oil  or  (h)  “Don’t  spill  all  the  soup. 

Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IA,  9 — 12  (la,  d,  g,  lie,  +  1696C  +  1691*  + 
1384*);  Ch’ing  Shui  (1),  pp.  113—114  (Ii,  Ha,  e) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  133— 
135  (Id,  i,  Ha,  c,  d,  Illb,  c,  h);  Ch’iu  Yu-lin,  I,  27—28  (Ii,  Da,  e, 
1275*  -f);  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  436 — 438  (Ii,  j,  Ha,  b,  Ilia  cellar, 
c,  f);  Eberhard  (2),  pp.  127—128  (Ha  —  puts  around  self  a  straw- 
mat,  +  1691*);  Ibid.,  p.  128  (Ie,  i,  Ha,  d  —  turtle,  Illb,  c,  e) ; 
Fielde,  pp.  80—84  (Ii,  Ila,  e,  +  1275A*  +  1691*  +  1696A); 
Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  119 — 121  (la,  d,  lie,  +  1291B  +  1271C*); 
Ibid.,  IV,  132—136  (la,  d,  Ila)  =  Huang  Chen-pi,  pp.  98—101; 
Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  136—138  (Ii,  Ila  —  he  falls  into  the  river 
by  himself);  Ibid,  IV,  138—145  (Ii,  j,  Ila,  b,  Illb,  c) ;  Hsu  P’ei- 
jen,  pp.  45—54  (la,  f,  i,  Ila,  d,  Illb,  c,  e,  +  1691);  Hu  Huai-shen, 
pp.  80—85  (lb,  d,  i,  Ila,  e) ;  I  f eng  4.1  :35  (Ii,  j,  Ha,  b,  e,  +  1336A); 
Lin  Lan  (8),  pp.  61—64  (Ii,  lib,  e,  Ilia,  c,  f) ;  Lin  Lan  (21),  II, 
151__152  (Illb,  f);  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  21—24  (Id,  c,  a,  h,  i,  Ila,  c, 
+  1691*);  Ibid,  p.  25  (Ij,  lib) ;  Ibid,  pp.  36—42  (la,  b,  d,  lie)  = 
Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  419 — 422;  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  57  60  (la,  b,  d, 
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i,  j,  Ila,  b,  c,  e,  Illb,  c,  e,  g)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  417 — 419;  Lin 
Lan  (30),  pp.  125—128  (la,  b,  e,  i,  Ila,  c,  Ilia,  d,  e) ;  Ibid.,  pp. 
149 — 151  (Ii,  He,  Ilia,  c,  e,  g,  +  1336A);  Ibid.,  p.  165  (Ii,  Ila); 
Ibid.,  pp.  193—201  (Ii,  Ila,  e,  1241C  +  +  1275A*)  =  Chu  Yii- 
tsun,  pp.  484 — 490;  Lin  Lan  (31),  pp.  115 — 120  (lb,  d,  i,  Ila,  c,  e) 
=  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  425 — 428;  Ling  and  Jui,  pp.  355 — -356  (Ii, 
lie,  mb,  d,  +  1685A) ;  Min  chien  1.10:99—102  (la,  b,  d,  f,  i,  Ila, 
c,  e,  Illb,  c,  e) ;  Ibid.  1.10:103  (la,  e,  lie,  Ilia,  c,  e) ;  Min-su  103: 
11  — 16  (Ii,  Ila,  1319P*  +  +  1696);  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp. 
245 — 247  (Ila,  Illb,  c,  e,  +  1275A*);  Tso  Hsuan,  pp.  37 — 38 
(Ii,  Ila,  e,  Illb,  c,  e);  Wei  Yueh-lii,  IV,  116—119  (Ila,  d,  + 
1691*);  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  54  (lb,  c,  e,  lie). 


Gift  Food  for  Father-in-Law  Consumed  on  the  Way.  The  foolish  son-in-law 
carrying  the  food  becomes  hungry,  (a)  He  asks  a  passer-by  whether 
a  smaller  portion  would  be  adequate  as  a  gift,  and  the  passer-by 
says  yes.  So  he  eats  some  of  the  food  (or  even  gives  some  away). 
Then  he  asks  another  passer-by,  receives  the  same  reply,  and  helps 
himself  to  another  roll,  slice,  etc.  (b)  He  consumes  all,  or  almost 
all,  of  the  food  before  he  reaches  his  father-in-law’s  place,  (c)  Not 
knowing  what  else  to  do,  he  puts  his  own  excrement  in  the  wrapper 
and  delivers  it  as  a  gift. 

Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  101  —  104  (a,  b,  +  13190*);  Lin  Lan  (30), 
pp.  139 — 140  (b);  Ibid.,  pp.  152 — 154  (a,  b,  c) ;  Min-chien  1.3: 
40 — 41  (a,  b,  c). 


Foolish  Man  Builds  Air  Castles. 

I.  The  Dream.  The  foolish  man  starts  daydreaming  when  he 
(a)  picks  up  some  coins  (b)  has  a  jug  (c)  a  tub  (d)  hens  (e)  eggs. 
Or  (1)  he  daydreams  in  the  outhouse,  (g)  He  has  found  a  bag  of 
barley,  which  he  plans  to  sell. 

II.  The  Disappointing  Result.  The  foolish  man  is  making  plans  for 
wealth,  happiness,  and/or  good  food  when  (a)  he  breaks  somebody 
else’s  pots  and  has  to  pay  for  them  with  his  own  coins  (b)  he  breaks 
his  own  jar.  (c1)  He  breaks  the  tub  he  wishes  to  sell  (c2)  He  kills  the 
hens.  Or  (d)  he  falls  into  the  cesspool,  (e)  He  is  killed  by  the  falling- 
bag. 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  168—170  (lb,  lib,  1313  -f  +  1525H, 
+  1692  +  1640);  Chung  Ching-wen  (3),  pp.  72—73  (Id,  lid) ; 
Eberhard  (2),  p.  153  (Ie,  lib  -  -  breaks  egg) ;  Ibid.  (Ia) ;  Lin  Ch’ing- 

mrP  TPT‘T8UIb’  IIb)’  Lm  Lan  (8)’  PP'  151—152  (If,  lid) ;  Lin  Lan 
(21),  III,  87  96  (lb,  Hb) ;  MCWH,  June  1962,  p.  112  (lb,  lib) ; 

Ma  Liang,  pp.  19 — 21  (Ic,  lie1);  Nagishkin,  pp.  34 _ 41  (Id  _ 

m  aJV™  =  SunS  Che  (!)>  PP-  102—110;  O’Connor, 

PP'o^  c,(  -IIb’  1313  +  +  1381B  +  1321B  +  1653  +  1685A 
+  :Sha°-men  19-10:46-62  (lb,  lib,  1313  +  +  1321B  +  1653 

Fb  b8  f  J  0Q7);oShdt°n’  A’’'  p-  166  IIe);  Ts’ao  and 

Eberhard,  pp.  237-238  (Id,  He2);  Wang  T’ung-chao,  pp.  9-10 
(Ia,  Ila);  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  14  (Ic,  lie1). 

Over-Conscientious  Boy.  A  boy  is  given  four  coins  of  equal  denomina- 
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tion  and  two  empty  bottles  of  the  same  size  by  his  mother  to  buy 
soy  sauce  and  vinegar.  Having  walked  hall  way  to  the  store,  he 
suddenly  returns  to  ask:  “Which  bottle  is  for  soy  sauce  and  which 
is  for  vinegar?”  “It  does  not  matter”  is  the  reply.  He  returns  for  the 
second  time  and  asks:  “Which  coins  for  the  soy  sauce?  Which  for 
the  vinegar?”  The  third  time  he  asks:  “Which  hand  for  the  soy 
sauce?  Which  for  the  vinegar?”  The  mother  either  slaps  him  on 
the  face  or  gives  up  in  despair. 

Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (2),  IVA,  25 — 26. 

Many  other  unrecorded  variants:  two  coins  instead  of  four, 
grandmother  or  wife  instead  of  the  mother,  different  order  for  the 
first  two  questions,  and  the  like. 

168 1C*  Awkward  Imitator.  A  peasant  (sometimes  a  stupid  son-in-law)  wishes, 
or  is  told,  to  imitate  the  manners  of  a  city  gentleman  (or  refined 
relative).  He  tries  to  do  everything  which  the  other  does  at  the 
table.  Ridiculous  results  include  coughing  (the  other  person  has  a 
fish  bone  stuck  in  his  throat),  tumbling  down  a  flight  of  stairs  (the 
other  person  has  stepped  on  a  watermelon  peel  and  slipped),  etc. 
He  confesses  himself  beaten,  however,  when  the  other  person  (a) 
laughs  at  him  so  that  a  noodle  comes  out  from  the  latter’s  nostril  (b) 
rolls  on  the  earth  and  foams  at  his  mouth  (suffering  an  attack  of 
epilepsy)  or  (c)  sneezes.  Or:  (d)  The  fools  go  to  a  funeral.  When 
the  son  of  the  dead  lies  prostrate  on  the  floor  (according  to  the  old 
Chinese  custom),  they  all  do  the  same  and  pile  upon  one  another, 
(e)  The  fool  repeats  everything  after  the  master  of  ceremony  at  a 
formal  occasion. 

CHS,  p.  2  (e);  CHS,  p.  4  (d)  =  Chiang  Yii-ching  (1),  p.  33; 
CWT,  I,  101  (a);  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  p.  4  (a);  Ch’en  Ti,  pp.  11— 
13  (a,  1216*  +);  Ch’ing  Shui  (1),  pp.  128—130  (a);  Ch’iu  Yu-lin, 
I,  7—9  (a);  Eberhard  (2),  pp.  144—145  (a  —  he  cannot  make 
tears  fall);  Fielde,  pp.  33—34  (b) ;  Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  p.  19  (c) ; 
Lin  Lan  (3),  pp.  82 — 83  (a);  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  70—73  (a,  +  1305E) 
=  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  360 — 362;  Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  130  131  (b) , 

Lin  Lan  (26),  pp.  160—162  (a);  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  11  —  13  (a)  = 
Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  443 — 444;  Lin  P’ei-lu  (3),  pp.  67  68  (a  fool 

called  inimitable);  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  146—147  (a);  Min-chien 

P9:44 45  (a,  1691*  +);  Ibid.  1.11:108—109  (a);  Min-su  67: 

21 — 22  (a);  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  244 — 245  (a). 

16  85 A  The  Stupid  Son-in-Law. 

I.  (c)  He  mistakes  his  mother-in-law  for  his  wife. 

II.  (a1)  Searching  for  food  at  night,  he  sticks  his  head  oi  hand 
into  a  jug  or  loop,  and  cannot  free  himself. 

Graham,  p.  224  (Ila1);  HCM,  pp.  32-33  (Ila1);  Li  and  Wang, 
pp.  20—22  (Ila1);  Ling  and  Jui,  pp.  355—356  (Ic,  Ila1,  1681C  +); 
MCWH,  Oct.  1957,  pp.  69—70  (Ila1);  O’Connor,  pp.  30—42 
(lib  1313  +  1681*  +  1381B  +  1321B  +  1653  +  +  217);  Shao- 
nien  19.10:49 — 62  (lib,  1313  +  1681*  +  1321B  +  1653  +  +  217). 
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1685B  The  Stupid  Bridegroom  who  Knows  Nothing  about  Sex. 

Gh’en  Ti,  p.  14;  Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  pp.  85 — 86  =  Chang 
Hsiao-ch’ao,  p.  138;  Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  I,  58;  Ibid.,  I,  72 — 73;  Ibid., 
I,  77;  Eberhard  (2),  p.  124;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  124 — 126  = 
Huang  Chen-pi,  pp.  88 — 90;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  131 — -132  = 
Huang  Chen-pi,  pp.  97 — 98;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  145 — 147; 
Huang  Chen-pi,  pp.  87 — 88;  Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  99;  Ibid.,  II,  105 — 
107;  Ibid.,  II,  107—108;  Ibid.,  II,  108—110;  Ibid.,  II,  152—153; 
Ibid.,  Ill,  134 — 137;  Ibid.,  Ill,  145 — 146;  Lin  Lan  (26),  pp. 
155—160;  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  27—29;  Min-chien  1.4:22—23;  TWW, 
March  31,  1960,  pp.  65 — 66;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  250 — 251. 
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The  Forgotten  Word.  The  fool  is  usually  a  stupid  son-in-law. 

I.  The  Words.  The  words  forgotten  are  (a)  pu  chi  (weaving  loom) 
(b)  names  of  food  items  which  his  wife  wants  him  to  buy  (c)  “don’t 
stand  on  ceremony”  (d)  birthday  greetings  (e)  lines  from  a  primer 
(f)  “this  is  outrageous”  (g)  funeral  condolences  (h)  others. 

II.  Causes  for  Forgetting.  The  fool  forgets  these  words  because  of 
(a)  tripping  (b)  stopping  to  relieve  bowels  (c)  falling  into  a  river  or 
ditch  (d)  crossing  a  river  (e)  listening  to  birds’  songs  (f)  no  reason 
given  or  other  reasons. 

III.  The  Consequences.  As  a  result,  (a)  he  keeps  on  saying  tu  chi 
(hungry)  and  his  mother  keeps  on  feeding  him  until  (a1)  she  realizes 
he  must  mean  the  loom  (a2)  she  threatens  to  hit  him  with  the  spindle 
of  a  loom  (a3)  he  is  sent  back  home  and  his  wife  corrects  him  (a4) 
he  sees  the  loom,  (b)  His  aunt  mentions  by  chance  the  names  of 
the  food  items,  (c)  Somebody  else  uses  these  words  and  the  fool, 
feeling  si  le  that  the  other  man  must  have  stolen  his  words,  picks 
a  fight  with  the  suspected  thief,  (c1)  Somebody  helps  him. 

CHS,  p.  4  (Ig,  He)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  90  =  TPKC 
262.824;  CHS,  p.  214  (If,  lid,  IIIc)  =  MCH,  pp.  15 — 16  =  Mu 
XeTh  (2),  PP-  38—39;  Ch’ing  Shui  (1),  pp.  110—111  (Ih,  Ha, 
la);  Chiu  5  ii-lin,  I,  65 — 66  (Id,  lie,  IIIc);  Hsieh  Yun-sheng, 
IV,  151 — 153  (Id,  Ila,  IIIc);  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  19 — 23  (Ie 
Ila  IHc4);  Lin  Lan  (8),  pp.  73—76  (Ic,  lie,  IIIc);  Lin  Lan  (21)’ 
H,  132—136  (la,  Ila,  Ilia2,  +  1291D!  +  1319N*  +  1696A)  = 
Chu  Yti-tsun,  pp.  470—471,  453;  Lin  Lan  (21),  III,  121—124 

*b’  !fIb’JnH  .=  t?KU  Yii‘tsun’  PP-  444—446;  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp. 
]®.  ,  9  tlhF Uc} ;  ,Ibld->  PP-  19—21  (la,  Ilf,  Ilia,  a1,  +  129  ID,); 
Ib.;c  .,  pp.  44—48  (la,  Ila,  Ilia4,  +  1291D1  +  1319N*  +  1696A)- 

!rQfi’ltPPn  198—132  (Ia>  IIf>  IIIa>  al>  +  1 29 1  Dx  +  1319N*  + 
1696A);  Ib.d.,  pp.  160—164  (la,  Ilia,  a1,  +  1291D,  +  1696AV 

(S’  PTP'  19(?-193  (Ia>  h,  Ilf,  Ilia,  c4)  =  Chu  Yu-tsmp 

miD  i  t473;tLiU  pp’  72—74  (Ia>  IIa’  IIIa>  al>  + 

1 r);  to  oao?ai;Pp-  129-134  ^Ia’  IIa’  IIIa3=  +  1 29 ID.)  = 
^4,  ;T  t77  1  ?eh’  PP-  71-72  ^Ih)i  Min-chien  1.2: 

r;  T[  y, ,  4’  IIIa>  +  1291Di  +  1264*);  Min-chien  2.3:46—48 

!  ’  .ITa;^IIIao+  1291Di  +  1319N*  +  1696A);  Ts’ao  and 
Eberhaid,  pp.  247 — 248  (la,  IIa,  Ilia,  a4,  -f  ^OlDj^). 
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1687*  The  Forgotten  Objects.  A  man  traveling  in  the  wild  has  to  relieve 
himself  by  the  side  of  the  road.  After  he  has  finished,  he  finds  his 
own  (a)  arrows  (b)  axe  or  knife  (b1)  cloth  (c)  umbrella  which  he  has 
just  laid  down,  or  (c1)  meat  he  has  just  bought,  and  wonders  who 
has  forgotten  the  object(s)  there,  (d)  He  is  overjoyed  at  finding  a 
horse  tied  to  a  tree,  actually  his  own.  (e)  When  he  sees  his  own 
excrescences  on  the  ground,  he  gets  angry  and  blames  it  on  an 
imaginary  predecessor. 

CHS,  p.  11  (b,  e,  +  1687A*)  =  Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  pp.  14 — 15  = 
Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  85;  CHS,  p.  232  =  MCH,  pp.  91 — 92 
(b,  e);  CHS,  pp.  399 — 400  (a,  d,  e,  +  1687A*)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang 
(3),  II,  91 — -92  =  Mu  Yeh  (2),  pp.  105 — 106;  Chiang  Ying-k’o 

(2) ,  p.  108  (b1  —  fan,  e) ;  Eberhard  (2),  pp.  128 — -129  (c1,  d  — 
meat,  e,  +  1687A*);  Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  100  (c,  e) ;  Lo  Cho,  p.  6 
(a,  d,  e,  +  1687A*)  ==  Pu  Wen,  p.  226  =  Wu  Ts’eng-ch’i,  XV,  57; 
Shih-tai,  p.  48  (b1,  e);  Wu  Chia-ch’ing,  p.  127  (b,  e,  +  1687A*). 

1687A*  The  Forgotten  House,  Relatives,  etc.  The  forgetful  man  (a)  thinks  he 
is  visiting  his  friend’s  house,  but  has  actually  been  carried  back  to 
his  own  home  by  his  servants,  because  he  has  bothered  his  friend  too 
much  (b)  has  been  interrupted  unexpectedly  from  continuing  his 
business.  He  fails  to  recognize  (c)  his  own  house  (d)  his  own  paintings, 
etc.  (e)  his  own  servant  or  underling  (f)  his  own  wife  (g)  his  own 
son  (h)  his  own  office  or  yamen  (i)  the  criminal  whom  he  is 
questioning. 

CHS,  p.  11  (b,  f,  1687*  +  )  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  85  = 
Li  Ch’ing-sung,  pp.  14 — 15;  CHS,  p.  11  (i)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang 

(3) ,  II,  85 — 86;  CHS,  p.  11  (e,  h)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  86; 
CHS,  p.  131  (a,  c,  d,  e);  CHS,  pp.  399—400  (a,  b,  c,  f,  1687*  +)  = 
Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  91 — 92  =  Mu  Yeh  (2),  pp.  105 — 106; 
Ch’eng  Chu,  pp.  6 — 7  (c,  d) ;  Eberhard  (2),  pp.  128 — -129  (c,  f, 
1687*  +  );  Hsieh  Wei-hsin,  p.  1278  (a,  c)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang 
(3),  II,  87—88;  Lin  Lan  (31),  pp.  121  —  123  (f  —  mother,  1586  +  ) ; 
Lo  Cho,  p.  6  (a,  b,  c,  f,  1687*  +)  =  Pu  Wen,  p.  226  =  Wu  Ts’eng- 
ch’i,  XV,  56—57;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  86—87  (e,  i) ;  Ibid., 
p.  87  (b,  i);  Ibid.,  p.  88  (a,  c,  g) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  88 — 89  (i)  =  MCH, 
p.  38;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  89  (a,  c,  d,  g,  e) ;  Wu  Chia-ch’ing, 
p.  127  (c,  1687*  +);  Wu  Tsao-t’ing  (1),  III,  82—84  (a,  c,  + 
1703H  +  1248A). 

1689A  Two  Presents  to  the  King.  The  first  farmer  receives  jewels  for  his  huge 
turnip.  The  second  gives  his  own  daughter  and  is  rewarded  with 
the  turnip. 

Li  Nan-li,  pp.  1  —8. 

1689B  The  Recipe  is  Saved. 

Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  64;  Lung  hua,  July  1957,  p.  9;  MCWH, 
Dec.  1960,  p.  78;  MCWH,  Feb.  1961,  pp.  97—98;  Ts’ao  and  Eber¬ 
hard,  pp.  233 — 234. 

1689BX  “ Tou  Cannot  Eat  It  without  Something  Else.”  Man  (or  fox)  to  bird  who 
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has  carried  off  his  meat,  meaning  knife,  condiments,  etc. 

Ghuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  p.  80 ;  Li  and  Wang,  pp.  1 1 5  -1 16 ;  MC  WH, 

Jan.  1960,  pp.  57 — 58. 

1689B2  The  Key  Is  Saved.  Man’s  trunk  (or  bag)  is  stolen,  but  he  feels  safe 
as  he  still  keeps  the  key. 

CHS,  p.  127  (1341  Ci  +)  —  TTTS,  p.  34;  CHS,  p.  158;  Ch’eng 
Chu,  pp.  48 — 49;  Chiang  Yu-chmg  (2),  pp.  3 — 4  =  Lou  Tzu- 
k’uang  (3),  II,  148;  Chiang  Yu-ching  (6),  p.  313;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang 
(2),  IV,  7—9;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang,  (3),  I,  64—65;  Min-chien  1.6: 
130—131  (+  1696);  PHT,  p.  3074. 

1689A*  Fool  Appoints  Himself  King.  As  the  result  of  either  (a)  persuasion 
by  a  malevolent  prankster  or  (b)  conspiracy  by  truckling  friends, 
the  man  really  believes  that  he  is  or  will  be  king.  Consequently,  he 
squanders  away  all  his  property,  ceases  to  work  and  becomes  either 
(c)  very  poor  or  (d)  dies  of  starvation. 

Lin  Lan  (10),  II,  134—135  (a,  c) ;  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  111  —  112 
(b,  d)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  362 — 363;  Min-chien  1.8:9 — 10  (a,  c) 
=  Shen  wen-hua  (1),  pp.  25 — 26. 


1691 


1691* 


“Don’t  Eat  too  Greedily.” 

I.  The  Table  Manners,  (a)  Father  and  mother  visit  their  married 
daughter  in  the  city.  Daughter  gestures  to  her  father  to  mind  his 
manners  at  the  table  but  he  misunderstands  and  eats  voraciously. 
The  mother  has  very  little  to  eat.  (b)  Husband  starves  himself  at 
banquet  because  wife  wants  him  to  behave. 

II.  Hunger  at  Night,  (a)  The  mother  (or  a  different  lady)  or  (b) 
the  man  feels  so  hungry  at  night  that  she  hunts  for  food  in  the  dark 
and  gets  into  trouble  (such  as  getting  caught  on  a  hook). 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  p.  79  (la,  Ila);  Eberhard  (2),  pp.  124 — 
125  (lb  —  tries  to  observe  wife’s  instruction,  lib) ;  Ibid.,  p.  130  (lb, 
lib);  Hsu  P’ei-jen,  pp.  45 — 54  (lb,  lib,  1681C  +). 


Bridegroom  Eats  too  Voraciously  at  Table. 

L  The  Wife’s  Injunctions.  Going  back  to  her  parent’s  home  for  a 
reception  or  banquet  with  her  husband,  the  wife  asks  him  to  mind 
his  manners.  Whenever  she  thinks  it  is  alright  for  him  to  pick  up 
food  and  eat,  she  will  (a)  pull  a  string  tied  to  his  leg  under  the  table 
(b)  beat  a  small  drum  (c)  pull  his  queue. 

II.  Disgrace  at  Dinner.  I  he  husband  behaves  politely  for  some  time. 
But,  for  one  reason  or  another,  instead  of  his  wife  (a)  a  little  child 
(b)  a  fowl  (c)  a  dog  or  (d)  a  cat  takes  over  and  repeats  the  cue  at  an 
increasingly  faster  rate.  The  bewildered  bridegroom  eats  faster  and 
laster  until  all  the  people  in  the  banquet  split  their  sides  with  laughter. 

Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IA,  9—12  (la,  lie,  1681C  +  1696C  +  + 
1384*);  Ch’ing  Shui  (1),  pp.  127—128  (la,  lie);  Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  I, 
19  (la,  lib),  Ibid.,  I,  29  31  (la,  lib,  1696  J-);  Eberhard  (2),  pp. 

127—128  (la,  lib,  1681C  +  );  Fielde,  pp.  80 — 84  (la,  lib,  1681 C 
+  12 75 A*  +  +  1696A);  Hu  Huai-shen,  p.  118  (la,  Ila);  I  fen g 
4.1:35  (la,  lib  +  1216*);  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  2—4  (la,  lib);  Ibid.. 
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pp.  21 — 24  (la,  lie,  1681C  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  90—92  (Ic,  lie);  Ibid., 
pp.  116 — 120  (lb,  Ila)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  431 — 433;  Lin  Lan 
(30),  pp.  133—134  (la,  lib);  Ibid.,  pp.  157—159  (Ic,  Ila);  Ibid., 
pp.  175 — 176  (Ic,  lid);  Ibid.,  pp.  187 — 1 88  (Ic,  lie);  Min-chien 
1.9:36—37  (lb,  Ila);  Ibid.  1.9:44—45  (la,  lie,  +  1681C*);  Ts’ao 
and  Eberhard,  p.  245  (la,  lib) ;  Wei  Yueh-lii,  IV,  116 — 119 
(la,  lie,  168 1C  +);  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp.  417—419  (la,  lie,  1310D  + 
1271 C*  +  1696C  +  +  1384*). 

1692  The  Stupid  Thief. 

I.  (c)  Told  to  bring  something  light  or  round,  he  brings  out  a 
lantern,  broomstick,  or  the  like. 

II.  (b)  Told  to  fetch  something  bright  with  a  metallic  sound, 
he  strikes  a  gong  which  he  finds  in  the  house,  (d)  He  awakens  the 
owner  of  the  house,  who  seizes  him  by  his  (d1)  collar  (d2)  head  when 
he  tries  to  escape  through  a  hole  in  the  wall.  As  he  struggles,  the 
clever  thief  screams  outside:  “Don’t  worry.  If  he  seizes  your  nose, 
you’ll  have  no  chance.”  As  his  captor  releases  his  grasp,  the  stupid 
thief  escapes,  (e)  When  half-way  through  the  wall,  a  woman  catches 
him  and  sits  on  his  head.  He  says:  “It  is  a  lucky  thing  she  is  grabbing 
a  melon.”  As  she  rises  to  examine  it,  he  slips  off  (cf.  Type  5). 

Chuang  Hsueh-pen  (2),  pp.  168 — 170  (la,  c,  lie,  1313  +  1681* 
+  1525H4  +  +  1640);  Lin  Lan  (3),  p.  30  (He);  Lin  Lan  (21),  I, 
108 — 111  (Ic,  lib,  d2)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  162 — 163;  Lin  Lan 
(26),  pp.  67 — 70  (Ic,  a,  lib,  d4);  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  148 — - 
149  (Ic,  a);  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  5  (lb,  a,  lib,  d). 

1696  “What  Should  I  Have  Said ?”  J2461.1.6  and  J2462*.  The  fool  who 
always  uses  phrases  on  wrong  occasions  and  thus  produces  comic 
situations  is  usually  either  (a)  a  boy  (b)  a  stupid  son-in-law.  Most  of 
the  following  versions  require  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language 
for  understanding  their  humorous  point  or  effect,  and  are  therefore 
not  detailed  or  subdivided  by  the  phrases  in  question. 

CHS,  p.  15  (man);  CHS,  p.  233  (a)  =  MCH,  p.  93;  CHS,  p.  347 
(b)  =  Li  I-ting,  p.  273  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  93;  Ch’en  Ti, 
pp.  8 — 9  (a);  Ibid.,  p.  13  (b) ;  Ibid.,  p.  15  (b) ;  Ch’eng  Shih-chueh, 
p.  60  (b);  Ibid.,  p.  85  (b)  =  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  pp.  136 — 137; 
Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IB,  26 — 28  (b) ;  Ch’ing  Shui  (1),  p.  108  (b) ; 
Ibid.,  pp.  124 — 127  (b);  Ibid.,  pp.  131 — 133  (b);  Ibid.,  pp.  135 — 
137  (b);  Ibid.,  pp.  137—140  (b) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  140—141  (b) ;  Ibid.,  pp. 
145 — 147  (old  man);  Chiu  Yu-lin,  I,  10 — 12  (a,  1216*  +  );  Ibid.,  I, 
13 — 16  (b);  Ibid.,  I,  21—22  (b) ;  Ibid.,  I,  23—24  (b) ;  Ibid.,  I, 
25—26  (b);  Ibid.,  I,  29—31  (a,  b,  +  1691*);  Ibid.,  I,  32—36 
(b,  1266B*  +  1355B  +  1242C  +  );  Ibid.,  I,  46—47  (a);  Ibid., 
I,  55  (a);  Ibid.,  I,  61  (a);  Ibid.,  I,  82—83  (a);  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp. 
416—417  (b,  1696A  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  478—479  (b) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  499— 
500  (b) ;  Chung  Ching-wen  (3),  pp.  76 — 78  (a)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun, 
pp.  504— 505  (a) ;  Eberhard  (2),pp.  125— 126  (b) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  129—130 
(b) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  130 — 132  (b,  1696C  +  );  Ibid.,  p.  143  (a);  Ibid., 
pp.  147 — 148  (a);  Ibid.,  p.  160  (a);  Fielde,  pp.  31—32  (b) ;  Han 
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and  Mo,  pp.  7—10  (a);  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  113—116  (b,  + 
1696A) ;  I  Feng  1.9:104—105  (b) ;  Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  pp.  18—19  (a); 
Lin  Lan  (3),  pp.  145—146  (man) ;  Lin  Lan  (8),  pp.  60—61  (b) ;  Ibid., 
pp.  66—68  (b);  Ibid.,  p.  83  (a)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  501—502;  Lin 
Lan  (8),  pp.  83—84  (a);  Ibid.,  pp.  91—93  (a);  Ibid.,  pp.  102—105 
(a  —  two  brothers);  Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  110 — 112  (b) ;  Ibid.,  II, 
119—120  (b);  Ibid.,  II,  124—127  (a);  Ibid.,  II,  137—139  (b) ; 
Ibid.,  II,  139—140  (a);  Ibid.,  II,  140—141  (b) ;  Ibid.,  Ill,  107 — 
1 10  (b);  Ibid.,  Ill,  114—116  (b);  Lin  Lan  (26),  pp.  142—143  (b)  ; 
Ibid.,  pp.  162—164  (b) ;  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  1 — 2  (b) ;  Ibid.,  pp. 
10 — 11  (b)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  473 — 474;  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  13 — 
14  (b);  Ibid.,  pp.  16 — 18  (b)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  441 — 442;  Lin 
Lan  (30),  pp.  25 — 26  (b) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  48 — 49  (b)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun, 
pp.  500 — 501;  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  49 — 50  (b)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  p. 
501;  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  50 — 51  (b) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  61 — 63  (b) ;  Ibid., 
pp.  76 — 82  (b,  922A*  +)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  433 — 436;  Lin  Lan 
(30),  pp.  89 — 90  (b) ;  Ibid.,  p.  93  (b) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  93 — 96  (b) ;  Ibid., 
pp.  107—108  (a);  Ibid.,  pp.  134—138  (b,  +  1271C*  +  1291B  + 
1310D)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  479 — -482;  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  189 — 
190  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  p.  448;  Lin  P’ei-lu  (3),  pp.  80 — 81  (a);  Liu 
Wan-chang  (2),  pp.  64 — 65  (b)  —  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  440 — 441  ; 
Lou  and  Ch’i,  II,  60 — 63  (b) ;  MCH,  p.  158  (a);  MCWI  9/10: 
41 — 47  (b,  1319P*  +  1696A  +)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  422 — 424, 
416 — 417  =  Liu  Wan-chang  (2),  57 — 61;  MTK,  pp.  164 — 166 

(b) ;  Min-chien  1.5:129 — 131  (a);  Ibid.  1.6:128 — 130  (a  —  two 
boys);  Ibid.  1.6:130-131  (a,  1689B,  +);  Ibid.  1.7:126  (b) ;  Ibid. 
1.7:127  (b);  Ibid.  1.8:172—173  (a);  Ibid.  1.9:43—44  (b) ;  Ibid. 
1.10:103  (b);  Min-su  51:8  (a);  Ibid.  103:11  — 16  (b,  1319?*  + 
1681  C!  -|-) ;  Shao-nien  19.9:95 — 96  (b) ;  Shih-tai,  p.  8  (b) ;  Ibid.,  p. 
11  (a);  Ibid.,  pp.  20—21  (a);  Ibid.,  p.  24  (b) ;  Ibid.,  p.  45  (a); 
Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  223—224  (a  —  peasant,  1337  +);  Ibid., 
p.  225  (a);  Ibid.,  pp.  243 — 244  (b) ;  Tso  Hsuan,  p.  29  (son);  Ibid., 
p.  52  (man);  Tzu  Yu,  pp.  40 — 44  (b)  =  Liu  Hsueh-sung  (2),  pp. 
30 — 35;  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  25  (a);  Ibid.,  no.  96  (a). 

1696A  Always  One  Step  too  Late.  The  stupid  boy  (sometimes  husband) 
always  follows  the  instructions  of,  or  uses  the  phrases  taught  him  by, 
his  mother  (wife),  but  he  always  applies  them  to  wrong  occasions. 

I.  The  Funeral.  The  stupid  boy  (husband)  pesters  a  funeral  proces¬ 
sion  because  (a)  he  has  lost  a  roll  of  white  cloth  and  believes  that  the 
people  in  the  procession  have  stolen  it.  (The  color  for  mourning  in 
China  is  white)  (b)  he  wants  to  borrow  a  water  pump  from  them 

(c)  he  congratulates  them  or  laughs  (d)  he  is  looking  for  his  horse, 
rabbits,  etc.  Or  (e)  a  boy  (fool)  has  only  learned  the  phrase  “more 

and  more”,  and  the  like,  from  his  father.  In  any  event,  he  receives 
a  bad  beating. 

II.  The  Wedding.  His  mother  (a)  says  that  he  should  do  something 
to  show  Ins  condolence,  or  (b)  teaches  him  such  expressions.  Or: 
(c)  The  boy  has  learned  to  say  “don’t  do  this.”  (d)  He  is  still  looking 
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for  his  horse,  etc.  He  does  so  the  next  time  when  he  sees  a  wedding 
procession  or  goes  to  a  wedding  party,  and  is  punished.  (J2461.2). 

HI.  The  Fire.  His  mother  (a)  says  that  he  should  have  praised 
the  colorfulness,  or  (b)  teaches  him  congratulatory  phrases  for 
such  an  occasion.  He  does  so  when  the  house  of  somebody  else  is 
on  fire,  and  is  punished  again.  (J246 1.1.2). 

IV.  The  Blacksmith.  His  mother  says  that  he  should  have  poured 
water  on  the  fire.  He  does  so  in  a  blacksmith’s  shop  and  (a)  gets 
another  beating,  (b)  The  blacksmith  tells  him  that  he  should  have 
helped  pull  the  bellows. 

V.  Two  Fighting  Men.  His  mother  says  that  he  should  (a)  have 
helped  hammer  the  iron,  or  (b)  praised  the  smith  for  a  job  well  done. 
When  two  men  are  locked  in  combat,  he  does  so  and  gets  hit  instead. 

VI.  Fighting  Animals,  (a)  His  mother  tells  him  to  try  ro  separate 
fighting  men.  He  does  so  to  two  fighting  bulls  and  is  injured  oi 
killed,  (b)  His  mother  tells  him  to  spray  water  on  or  flee  from  fighting 
animals.  He  pours  hot  water  on  fighting  cocks  and  kills  them  both, 
or  flees  from  them. 

VII.  Dinner  Party.  His  mother  says  that  he  should  have  fed  the 
fighting  bulls  with  grass.  When  guests  around  a  table  are  making  polite 
gestures  to  the  host,  he  gives  them  grass  to  eat  and  is  beaten  to  death. 

VIII.  Washing  Woman.  The  boy  has  been  told  to  “crawl  along”. 
He  does  so,  and  the  women  washing  clothes  by  the  river  take  him 
for  a  thief  and  kill  him. 

IX.  The  Peasants  Sieving  Wheat.  Boy  says:  “Wind,  don’t  blow,” 
and  gets  beaten. 

X.  Store  for  Making  Paper  Statues.  Boy  now  changes  his  phrase: 
“Wind,  blow!”  and  is  again  punished. 

ASSC,  reel  43  (Ic,  Ha);  Ch’en  Shih-chiin,  pp.  133—140  (la  — 
lost  a  fur  hat,  lid,  IX,  V  1641);  Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IIIB,  9  17 

(la,  lib,  Illb,  IVa,  Va,  Via)  -  Huang  Te-shih,  pp.  100—107; 
Ch’ing  Shui  (1),  pp.  114—115  (Via,  V  —  tries  to  separate  them); 
Ibid.,  pp.  116 — 117  (Ic,  Ha) ;  Ch’iu  Yti-lin,  I,  44  45  (Via,  b, 
IVa);  Ibid.,  I,  97—99  (la  —  his  own  clothes  stolen,  lib,  Illb, 
IVa,  Va,  Via,  1310D  +);  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  416— 417  (Ic,  +  1696); 
Eberhard  (2),  pp.  133—134  (la,  Ha,  Illb,  1319N*  +);  Fielde, 
pp.  80—84  (Via,  b,  1 681 C  +  1275A*  +  1691*  +);  Folklore  Studies 
5:266 — 273  (Ic  —  curses  men  in  mourning,  lib,  Va,  Via);  Hsiao 
Ch’ung-su  (3),  pp.  52 — 61  (fool  gets  advice  from  others,  lie,  Illb, 
IVa,  Va,  II,  Via,  1415  +);  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  113—116  (Ic, 
Ila,  1696  -(-);  Ibid.,  IV,  147 — 148  (Via,  IVa);  I feng  1.9:98  ’99 
(la,  lib,  a,  Illb,  IVa,  Va,  Via);  Li  Hsien-chang,  pp.  168—175 
(la,  lib,  Illb,  IVa,  Va,  Via);  Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  132—136  (la,  lib, 
Illb,  IVa,  Va,  b,  Via,  VII,  1687  +  1291DX  +  1319N*  +  );  Lm 
Lan  (26),  pp.  57 — 62  (lb,  Ila,  Ilia,  IVa,  Vb,  Via,  1310D  T) , 
Ibid.,  pp.  108 — 111  (lb,  Ha,  Illb,  IVa,  b,  Via,  1310D  +);  Lm 
Lan  (30),  pp.  26—27  (IVa,  1319N*  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  44—48  (la, 
Ila,  1687  +  1291D,  +  1319N*  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  85—89  (Ic,  Ila,  + 
922A*);  Ibid.,  pp.  128 — 131  (la,  1687  +  1291DX  +  1319N*  +  ), 
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Ibid.,  pp.  142—143  (Ic,  Ha);  Ibid.,  pp.  160—164  (la,  Ila,  Illb, 
IVa,  Va,  Via,  1687  +  1291DJ  +) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  177—181  (la,  lib, 
Illb,  IVa,  Va,  Via)  -  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  490—493;  Lin  P’ei-lu  (3), 
pp.  74—77  (la,  Ila,  Illb,  1319N*  +) ;  Liu  Wan-chang  (2),  pp. 
45—56  (Ic,  II  — ignored,  1336A  +  1310D  +  1319P*  +  +  923B)  = 
Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  450—451,  424—425,  428—431;  Lou  and  Ch’i, 
II,  1—8  (la,  Ila,  Illb,  IVa,  Va,  Via)  -  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (2), 
V,  16;  MCWH,  March  1957,  pp.  60 — 62  (Ie,  Ila,  Illb,  Via,  b) ; 
MCWI  9/10:41 — 47  (Ic,  1319P*  -j-  +  1696)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp. 
422 — 424,  416 — 417  =  Liu  Wan-chang  (2),  pp.  57 — 61;  Min-chien 
2.3:46—48  (la,  lib,  Ilia,  IVa,  Vb,  Via,  1687  +  1291D1  +  1319N* 
+);  Min-su  103:20 — 24  (lb,  Ila,  Illb,  IVa,  Va  — -  many  boys 
injured  by  him,  Via,  1310D  +) ;  Shao-nien  20.9:65 — 68  (la,  lib, 
Illb,  IVa,  Va,  Via)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  482 — 484;  T’ien  Hai-yen 
(1),  pp.  175—180  (Ie,  lie,  VIII);  Ibid.,  pp.  207—212  (Id,  lid,  IX, 
X,  +  1641);  Ts’ao  &  Eberhard,  pp.  248 — -249  (la,  Ila,  Illb); 
Wang  Yao  (1),  pp.  55 — 59  (Id,  lid,  IX,  X,  4-  1641) ;  Wu  Ying-t’ao, 
pp.  423—426  (la,  lib,  Illb,  IVa,  Va,  Via). 


The  misadventures  of  a  poor  boy  living 


“  What  Should  I  Have  Done?’ 
with  his  mother. 

I.  He  leaves  home  and  finds  employment  with  an  old  farmer. 

(a)  At  the  end  of  the  day  (b)  after  a  few  days,  he  earns  ten  coppers 
and  runs  back  home  with  the  coins  in  his  hand.  But  when  he  reaches 
home,  they  have  already  slipped  through  his  fingers. 

II.  His  mother  tells  him  that  he  should  have  kept  the  coins  in  his 
pocket.  The  next  time,  he  works  for  (a)  a  milk  dealer  (b)  another 
farmer.  For  reward,  he  receives  a  pad  of  mdk.  Remembering  his 
mother  s  injunctions,  he  puts  the  milk  in  his  pockets.  As  a  result, 
it  all  leaks  out. 

III.  His  mother  tells  him  that  he  should  have  carried  the  pot  on 
his  head.  The  third  time  he  leaves  home,  he  works  for  (a)  a  bakery 

(b)  a  s°y  sauce  store.  He  is  given  (c)  some  preserves  (d)  a  pot  of 
soy  paste  when  he  returns  home.  He  puts  it  on  his  head  and  it  drips 
and  spills  all  over  his  face  and  his  body. 

IV.  His  mother  tells  him  that  he  should  have  put  it  in  ajar  and 
carried  it  in  his  hands.  So  when  his  master  gives  him  a  cat  on  his 
next  home  leave,  he  holds  the  cat  in  his  hands.  When  he  reaches 

home  (a)  the  cat  has  already  run  away  (b)  his  hands  have  been 
badly  scratched. 

V.  His  mother  tells  him  that  he  should  have  tied  a  rope  to  the  cat 
and  pulled  it  back  home.  When  he  has  a  home  leave  again,  he  gets  a 

chunk  of  (a)  beef  (b)  pork.  He  tows  it  back  by  a  rope  and  it  becomes 
very  dirty.  (J 246 1.1.1). 

Chien  Gochuen,  pp.  25—35  (la,  Ila,  Ilia,  c,  IVa,  Va,  +  1242AA  • 
Chiu  Yu-lin,  I,  69—71  (lb,  Ila,  Illb,  d,  IVb,  Vb  +  12424  • 
L,n  P'ei-lu  (3).  pp.  78-79  (II  -  bu(s  booking  oU,  HI  -  pi ^ 

bbrt';  Yang  che- xx>  i3-36  (u- “*■ i?ib' 
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1696C  Fortunate  Mistakes.  The  stupid  son-in-law  uses  three  (four)  verses 
which  he  has  bought  without  realizing  their  meanings,  but  fortunate¬ 
ly  on  the  right  occasions.  As  a  result,  he  gains  (a)  financial  reward 
(b)  approval  of  his  marriage  from  his  parents-in-law.  The  last  two 
verses  often  mean:  “It  is  hard  to  pass  a  one-plank  bridge”  (he  is 
given  only  one  chopstick),  and  “I’ll  see  you  at  court’  (he  has  been 
slighted  by  his  in-laws).  Or,  (c)  he  lucks  it  out  until  his  final  error. 

CWT,  I,  91—93  (b);  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  pp.  17—18  (b) ; 
Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IA,  9 — 12  (b,  1681C  +  +  1691*  +  1384*); 
Ch’en  Ti,  pp.  10—11  (b) ;  Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  I,  1—6  (b) ;  Ibid.,  I,  62— 
64  (c) ;  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  397 — 401  (a,  b) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  413  415  (b) ; 

Eberhard  (2),  p.  124  (b) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  130—132  (b  +  1696);  Ibid., 
pp.  132—133  (b);  Graham,  p.  260  (b) ;  Hsieh  Yiin-sheng,  IV, 
127 — 129  (b)  =  Huang  Chen-pi,  pp.  93 — 95;  If  eng  4.1 :35 — 36  (c) ; 
Kao  Yii-shuang,  pp.  25—30  (c) ;  Lin  Lan  (8),  pp.  43—47  (a); 
Ibid.,  pp.  77—78  (b)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  407—410;  Lin  Lan 
(21),  II,  112—116  (b);  Lin  Lan  (26),  pp.  164—167  (b) ;  Lin  Lan 
(30),  pp.  4—8  (b);  Ibid.,  pp.  29—31  (c)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp. 
476—477;  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  63—70  (b)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp. 
410—413;  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  82—85  (b) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  96—101  (b) ; 
Ibid.,  pp.  102—106  (b,  1384*  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  109—110  (b) ;  Ibid., 
pp.  122—124  (b)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  446—448;  Lin  Lan  (30), 
pp.  143—148  (b,  1137  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  154—157  (c)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun, 
pp.  448—450;  Lin  Lan  (30),  pp.  167—169  (b) ;  Lin  Lan  (31), 
pp.  91—100  (a,  b,  923B  +);  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  95—96  (b) ; 
Ibid.,  II,  97  (b);  Min-chien  1.10:93—95  (c) ;  Ibid.  2.9:22—25 
(a,  b) ;  Shelton,  A.,  pp.  151 — -154  (b) ;  TWF,  Dec.  1951,  pp.  12  14 

(b) ;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  241—243  (c) ;  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp. 
417—419  (131 0D  +  1271C*  +  +  1691*  +  1384*). 

1696D  Stupid  Wife  Misuses  Polite  Phrases.  One  woman  has  shown  tact  and 
refinement  in  paying  polite  compliments  to  a  visitor.  The  stupid 
woman  hears  of  these  phrases,  and  commits  to  memory  all  the 
phrases  which  her  husband  appears  to  admire.  When  a  visitor  calls 
while  her  husband  is  not  at  home,  she  uses  the  same  words  or  almost 
the  same  words  as  compliments.  Since  the  occasions  are  different, 
her  compliments  become  ridiculous.  (Cf.  1382B). 

CHS,  p.  25  =  TPKC  257:813;  I feng  1.9:101  —  103;  Lin  Lan  (8), 
pp.  106—107;  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  141—144  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp. 
496—498;  Lin  Lan  (31),  pp.  130—131;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (1),  pp. 
92—95;  Ibid.,  pp.  100 — 103  (1382B  +);  Min-chien  1.8:168—169; 
Tso  Hsuan,  pp.  21 — -23. 

1696*  “Tou  cannot  Blame  Me  for  the  Disaster .”  A  foolish  boy  has  the  habit  of 

making  inauspicious  statements - -often  regarded  as  serious  offences 

or  bad  omens  on  festive  occasions  in  Old  China.  His  mother,  there¬ 
fore,  bids  him  to  hold  his  tongue  when  they  go  to  (a)  a  house¬ 
warming  party  (b)  an  infant’s  one-month-old  party  (b1)  a  wedding 

(c)  a  New  Year’s  Day  party.  The  boy  does  keep  quiet  throughout 
the  party  until  they  are  about  to  leave.  Then  he  declares  that  he 
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cannot  be  held  responsible  (d)  if  the  house  is  to  catch  fire  and  be 
burnt  down  (e)  if  the  infant  baby  or  somebody  else  is  soon  to  die 
(f)  since  “a  wedding  is  not  a  funeral.” 

CHS,  p.  399  (b1,  f)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  98;  CHS,  p.  468  (a, 
b,  d,  e)  =  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  p.  45  =  Ch’eng  Shih-chueh, 
pp.  25 — 26  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  98 — 99;  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp. 
367—368  (b,  e) ;  HCM,  pp.  28—29  (c,  e);  Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  89—90 
(b,  e) ;  Lin  Lan  (26),  pp.  14 — 15  (b,  e) ;  Lin  Lan  (31),  pp.  25 — -26 
(b,  e) ;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  99 — 100  (b,  e) ;  Ibid.,  I,  100 — 101 
(c,  d) ;  Shih-tai,  p.  32  (a,  d,  b,  e) ;  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  59  (a,  d). 


1697A  “It  Was  I,  Naturally,  etc.” 

I.  Mandarin  Phrases.  A  man  has  learned  to  say  only  the  following 
phrases  in  Mandarin  (a)  “It  was  I.”  (b)  “I  alone”  (c)  “naturally” 
or  “I  was  born  like  this.”  (d)  “It  was  my  duty.”  (d1)  “Because 
he  shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  live.”  (e)  “It  made  trouble.”  “You 
needn’t  mention  this.”  “Fiiends  don’t  argue.”  “Let  bygones  be 
bygones.”  (f)  “I  give  up.” 

II.  Happy  and  Unhappy  Results.  These  phrases  serve  him  well  when 
he  has  killed  (a)  a  tiger  and  goes  to  the  city  government  to  claim 
a  reward  (b)  a  rooster  that  belonged  to  his  friend.  When  a  man  is 
murdered  and  he  is  questioned  as  a  suspect,  they  cause  him  to  be 
convicted.  —  Or:  (c)  Two  boys  are  called  “Hitting”  and  “Robber”. 
When  they  go  to  town  with  their  father,  there  happens  to  be  a 
robbery.  Their  names  get  them  into  trouble  with  the  law. 

Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  p.  99  (la,  b,  e,  f,  lib) ;  Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  I, 
100—103  (la,  b,  Ila) ;  Eberhard  (2),  pp.  141  —  142  (la,  d1,  II  — 
convicted  for  murder);  Li  I-ting,  p.  108  (lie);  Lin  Lan  (3),  pp. 
136—137  (la,  c,  d,  Ila)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  505—506;  Lin  Lan 
(8)’  PP-  (la,  c,  f,  II  —  convicted  for  murder);  Lou  Tzu- 

k’uang  (3),  II,  57—58  (la,  e,  lib);  Min-su  15/16:51  (la,  c,  d,  Ila)  • 
Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  90  (lie). 


1698  Deaf  Persons  and  their  Foolish  Answers. 

Kavirov,  pp.  25 — 28. 

1698B  Travelers  Ask  The  way.  A  traveler  is  commenting  on  the  breeze  or  the 
wind.  A  peasant  overhears  him  and  thinks  that  he  has  stolen  his 
onion.  Another  person  overhears  the  peasant’s  comment  and  mis¬ 
interprets  it  again.  A  number  of  other  people  who  cannot  hear  very 
well  join  m  the  melee,  and  have  to  see  a  judge.  The  judge  is  also 
haid  of  hearing  and  adds  more  misinterpretation  to  the  dispute 
(All  phrases  misunderstood  end  in  the  “-ung”  sound). 

Ch’ing  Yeh  (2),  pp.  79—81  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  513—514- 

-  Lpn  ( 3 )’  PP’  64—66;  Ibid.,  pp.  67—71;  Min-chien  1.7:134- 
Shih  Pai-ying,  pp.  224—229. 


1698G 


Misunderstood  Words  Lead  to  Comic  Results.  People  fail  to  catch  the 
instructions  or  questions. 

^h2eniS6f U6oChUseh’  £  1?’  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  442-443;  Min- 
craen  z.l.bl  62,  Sui  Shu-shen,  pp.  907 _ 908. 
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16981  Visiting  the  Sick.  The  deaf  doctor’s  conversation  with  his  patient. 

MCH,  pp.  77—78. 

1698D*  The  Big  Explosion.  A  jester  claims  to  have  made  a  big  cannon,  and 
invites  people  to  gather  in  the  field  on  a  certain  date.  When  the 
occasion  arrives,  he  warns  people  to  stand  far  away  and  to  stop  their 
ears  with  fingers,  lest  the  explosion  should  hurt  their  ear-drums. 
Then  he  puts  only  very  little  powder  into  the  barrel,  or  sets  off  only 
a  small  firecracker.  When  his  audience  protest,  he  accuses  them  of 
staying  too  far  off  or  stopping  their  ears  too  well. 

Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  49 — 50;  Li  Hsien-chang,  pp.  155 — -156  = 
Lou  and  Ch’i,  II,  46—47;  Lin  Lan  (10);  II,  54—55;  Ibid.,  Ill, 
95 — 97 ;  Wu  Tsao-t’ing  (1),  I,  69 — 70  =  Chu  Yti-tsun,  pp.  122 — -123. 

1698E*  The  Deaf ,  the  Blind  and  the  Crippled,  (a)  The  deaf  cannot  hear  the 
sound  of  firecrackers,  (b)  The  blind  (or  very  short-sighted)  cannot 
recognize  the  firecrackers  and  tries  to  examine  them  by  a  lamp. 
They  explode,  (c)  He  cannot  see  any  street  light  at  all.  (d)  The 
limp  thinks  both  of  them  are  wrong.  The  only  trouble  is  that  the 
street  is  too  bumpy. 

CHS,  p.  235  (a,  b)  =  Lou  Tzu-kuang  (3),  I,  123  =  MCH,  pp. 
76 — 77;  Ch’en  and  Ku,  pp.  236 — 237  (a,  c,  d). 

1699  Misunderstanding  Because  of  Ignorance  of  a  Foreign  Language. 

Hung  tsa-chih  35:43 — 45;  MCWH,  March  1959,  pp.  63 — 65. 

1 699 A]  Misunderstanding  Because  of  Ignorance  of  a  Different  Dialect. 

CHS,  p.  34;  CHS,  p.  197  =  Lou  tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  56;  CHS, 
p.  257;  CHS,  p.  430;  CHS,  p.  431  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  56; 
CHS,  pp.  446 — 447  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  56 — 57  =  Chang 
Hsiao-ch’ao,  pp.  121—122;  CHS,  p.  474;  CWT,  I,  81—82  (five 
versions);  Chan-kuo  ts’e ,  IV,  10;  Ch’eng  Chu,  pp.  74 — 75;  Chiang 
Ying-k’o  (1),  p.  1  =  Li  I-ting,  p.  201;  Chu  Tou-nan,  1:4b \  Hung 
tsa-chih  35:45 — 46;  Li  I-ting,  p.  80;  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  32 — 39  = 
Chu  Yti-tsun,  pp.  206 — 209;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  55;  MCWH, 
Feb.  1961,  pp.  96—97;  PHT,  p.  3141;  Shih-tai,  pp.  59—60;  Tso 
Hsuan,  pp.  23 — 24;  Yu  Yueh  (2),  48:3b  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3), 
II,  57. 

1699C  Misreading  of  Unpunctuated  Passage.  An  unpunctuated  passage 
(classical  Chinese  was  usually  not  punctuated;  if  it  was,  it  had  only 
a  dot  or  small  circle  after  a  phrase  or  a  sentence)  is  the  source  of 
dispute  or  of  ridicule.  The  reason  for  the  double  entendre  is  (a)  a 
prankster  deliberately  writes  or  reads  the  passage  in  this  way  (b) 
a  fool  misreads  it. 

CHS,  p.  399  (b) ;  Ch’eng  Chu,  pp.  52—53  (a) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  89—90 
(a);  Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IIIA,  15 — 16  (a);  Ibid.,  IIIA,  16 — 18  (a); 
Ibid.,  IIIA,  18—19  (a);  Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  II,  29—30  (a);  Lin  Lan 
(1),  pp.  121 — 122  (a);  Lin  Lan  (5),  pp.  40 — 41  (a);  Ibid.,  pp. 
41 — 42  (a);  Lin  Lan  (9),  pp.  115 — 116  (a)  =  Chu  Yti-tsun,  pp. 
247—248;  Lin  Lan  (10),  I,  27—28  (a);  Ibid.,  I,  28—29  (a);  Ibid., 
II,  112—113  (a);  Ibid.,  Ill,  65—66  (a);  Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  77—78 
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(a);  Ling  Meng-ch’u  (1),  pp.  617—619  (a  —  written  so  by  a  wise 
man,  926M*  T);  Liu  Ta-p’ei,  pp.  127 — 128  (b)  —  MSH,  I,  287; 
Min-chien  1 .4:6 — 7  (a);  Ibid.  1.4:7 — 8  (a);  Ibid.  1.4:8  -9  (a); 
Ibid.  1.4:110—111  (a);  Ibid.  1.7:11—12  (a);  Ibid.  1.7:117—118 

(a) ;  Ibid.  1.8:171—172  (b) ;  Ibid.  1.10:28—29  (a)  =  Lin  Lan 
(9),  pp.  112—113;  Min-su  25/26:37  (b) ;  Mu  yeh  (2),  pp.  104—105 

(b)  ;  Tso  Hsuan,  pp.  12 — 13  (a);  Ibid.,  pp.  20 — 21  (a);  Wu  Tsao- 
t’ing  (1),  III,  65—66  (a);  Ibid.,  Ill,  71—74  (a)  =  Wu  Tsao- 
t’ing  (2),  pp-  80 — 81;  Yen  Ta-ch’un,  pp.  73 — 76  (a  — -  written  by 
a  wise  man,  926M*  +). 

1701  Echo  Answers. 

Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  453 — 456  (+  1336A);  Hu  Huai-shen,  pp. 
38 — 45  (+  1336A);  Shen  Wen-hua  (1),  pp.  29 — 32  (+  1336A). 

1702  Anecdotes  about  Stutterers.  Two  stutterers  talking  at  the  same  time. 
Neither  seems  to  be  able  to  finish. 

Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  122. 

1702*  Stutterer  Repeating  the  Same  Word  over  and  over  again.  The  stutterer 
is  teased  and  mocked  by  others,  (a)  He  is  made  to  appear  like 
imitating  the  sound  of  a  hen  or  a  lyre,  (b)  He  is  so  clever,  however, 
that  he  manages  to  brow-beat  his  critics. 

CHS,  p.  32  (a);  CHS,  p.  45  (b)  =  Chiang  Yii-ching  (2),  p.  175; 
Feng  Meng-lung  (4),  23:9a — b  (b)  =  CHS,  p.  34  =  Lou  Tzu- 
k’uang  (3),  I,  119—120;  Li  Ju-chen,  87:655  (a);  TPKC  182:650  (a). 

1703  Anecdotes  about  Near-sighted  (Myopic)  Men. 

1703A  The  Dragonfly  and  the  Nail.  The  near-sighted  man  (a)  has  misplaced 
his  thick-lensed  glasses  (b)  sees  a  dragonfly  oi  (b1)  a  fly  resting 
on  the  wall  and  mistakes  it  for  a  nail.  He  tries  to  hang  (c)  the 
bottle  (c1)  his  eye-glasses  (d)  basket  he  is  holding  in  his  hand  on 
the  nail,  but  the  insect  flies  away  and  his  bottle,  etc.,  falls  on  the 
floor,  (e)  The  next  time  when  he  sees  a  nail  on  the  wall,  he  mistakes 
it  for  a  fly  or  dragonfly  and  swats  it  hard  with  his  palm.  As  a  result, 
he  becomes  injured. 

Ch’ing  Yeh  (2),  pp.  83—85  (b,  d,  1703D  +  1703E  +  1703C  +) 
=  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  508 — 509;  Eberhard  (2),  pp.  154 — 155  (b 
c,  e,  1703D  +  1290  +  +  1703C);  Ibid.,  pp.  155—156  (b,  c,  e, 
1703C  +  +  1703B);  Lin  Lan  (8),  pp.  168 — 169  (b1,  c) ;  Ibid.,  pp. 
170—171  (e);  Ibid.,  p.  173  (b\  c1,  e) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  174—175  (b,  c,  e, 
1703C  +);  Ibid.,  pp.  176—177  (b,  d  —  bundle);  Lin  Lan  (31), 
p.  129  (b,  c,  e) ;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  125—126  (b,  c,  e) ;  Min-chien 
1.4:62—63  (a,  b,  d,  e) ;  Ibid.  1.4:63—64  (b,  c,  e,  1319N*  +);  Ibid. 
1.7.123  125  (b,  c,  e,  -j-  1703F);  SJH,  p.  23  (e) ;  Ts’ao  and  Eber¬ 

hard,  pp.  254—255  (b,  d,  e);  Wu  Chia-ch’ing,  p.  136  (b  c  e  + 
1703C).  5  F  \  ,  ~r 

1703B  Description  of  the  Big  Plaque.  Three  (two)  near-sighted  persons  brag- 
each  of  his  eyesight.  They  agree  on,  or  are  made  to  engage  in,  a 
contest,  to  desciibe  the  details  and  words  on  a  plaque  that  is  soon 
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going  to  be  hung  up.  (a)  Each  of  them  goes  to  examine  the  plaque 
alone,  (a1)  Each  bribes  the  painter  to  inform  him  of  the  details  on 
the  plaque.  When  the  date  for  the  contest  arrives,  each  of  them 
describes  the  plaque  in  vivid  detail  and  nobody  seems  to  be  losing. 
Scarcely  have  they  finished,  when  the  painter  comes  with  the  big 
plaque  —  it  has  not  yet  been  hung  up.  Or :  (b)  Two  near-sighted  men 
argue  about  the  words  on  a  plaque,  which  has  not  yet  been  put  up. 

Ch’ing  Yeh  (2),  pp.  85 — 87  (a)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  509 — 510; 
Eberhard  (2),  pp.  155 — 156  (a1  —  one  near-sighted  man  only, 
1703C  +  1290  +  1703A  +  );  Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  p.  66  (a);  Lin  Lan 
(26),  pp.  51 — 54  (a);  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  f 3) ,  I,  124 — 125  (a1);  MCH, 
p.  76  (b)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  124  (b) ;  MCWH,  Sept.  1956, 
pp.  65—71  (a1,  1703L  +);  Min-chien  1.5:126—128  fa1);  Shih 
Pai-ying,  pp.  267 — 269  (a) ;  Shih-tai,  pp.  8 — 9  (a) ;  Wu  Ho-ming, 
no.  85  fa);  Yii  I,  pp.  33 — 35  (a);  Yu  Yueh  (2),  48:4  (a). 

1703C  The  Black  Dog  and  the  Cooking  Pot.  The  near-sighted  man  is  walking 
or  carrying  wares  on  his  shoulder  when  he  meets  a  black  dog.  fa) 
Mistaking  it  for  a  black  fur  coat,  he  tries  to  pick  it  up.  (b)  The  dog 
bites  him  viciously,  fc)  The  next  time  when  he  sees  a  black  cooking 
pot  lying  in  the  street,  he  mistakes  it  for  the  dog  and  hits  or  kicks 
it  very  hard,  (d)  As  a  result,  he  breaks  the  pot. 

Ch’ing  Yeh  (2),  pp.  83 — 85  (a,  b,  c,  1703D  +  1703E  -j-  +  1703A) 
=  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  508 — 509;  Eberhard  (2),  p.  154  (c  —  mistaking 
it  for  a  hen,  d,  1703E  -j-) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  154 — 155  (c  — -  mistaking  it 
for  a  cat,  d,  1703D  +  1290  +  1703A  +) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  155—156 
(a,  b,  +  1703A  +  1703B);  Lin  Lan  (8),  pp.  162— 163  (a,  b) ;  Ibid., 
pp.  167- — 168  (c,  d) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  174 — 175  (a,  b,  c,  d,  +  1703A); 
Min-chien  1.4:60 — 61  fb,  c) ;  Wu  Chia-ch’ing,  p.  136  (a,  b,  c,  d, 
1703A  +). 

1703D  Caught  in  the  Padlock.  In  trying  to  lock  his  room,  the  near-sighted 
man  has  to  bend  down  and  keep  his  face  so  close  to  the  eye  of  the 
padlock  that  his  fa)  nose  fb)  eyelid  (eyebrow)  (c)  beard  is  caught 
in  the  padlock.  Or:  fd)  His  friend,  who  is  also  near-sighted,  searches 
for  the  eye  at  such  a  close  range  that  a  part  of  his  face  gets  caught. 
In  either  case,  serious  injury  results. 

Ch’ing  Yeh  (2),  pp.  83—85  (c,  +  1703E  +  1703C  +  1703A)  = 
Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  508 — 509;  Eberhard  (2),  pp.  154 — 155  (b,  a, 
+  1290  +  1703A  +  1703C) ;  Lin  Lan  (8),  p.  172  (a,  b) ;  Ibid., 
p.  178  (b);  MCH,  p.  77  (b) ;  Min-chien  1.4:64 — 65  (d) ;  Ibid.  1.7: 
125  (a,  b,  +  1703E+);  Wu  Chia-ch’ing,  p.  137  (b,  d). 

1703E  Animal  Dropping  Mistaken  for  Food,  (a)  The  near-sighted  man  drops 
some  food  on  the  floor  or  the  table.  He  tries  to  retrieve  it,  but  there 
is  (b)  some  animal  dropping  or  (c)  a  wasp  there,  and  he  picks  up 
the  latter  instead,  (d)  As  he  is  about  to  eat  it,  he  is  repelled  by  its 
stench  and  regrets  the  speed  with  which  the  hot  weather  can  cause 
food  to  decay,  (e)  He  is  stung. 

Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  p.  44  (a,  b,  d) ;  Ch’ing  Yeh  (2),  pp.  83—85 
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(c,  e,  1703D  +  +  1703C  +  1703A)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  508—509; 
Eberhard  (2),  p.  154  (a,  b,  +  1703C);  Lin  Lan  (8),  p.  166  (b) ; 
Ibid.,  pp.  169—170  (b,  d  —  he  realizes  own  error);  Ibid.,  pp. 
179—180  (c,  e,  +  1703F) ;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  126  (a,  b,  d); 
Min-chien  1.4:61  (a,  b,  d) ;  Ibid.  1.7:125  (a,  c,  e,  -f-  1703D);  Ibid, 
(b) ;  Shih-tai ,  p.  59  (b,  d). 

1  703F  The  Hat  and  the  Crow,  (a)  A  near-sighted  man’s  hat  has  been  blown 
off  by  wind,  (b)  Seeing  a  crow  perched  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  (wall), 
he  mistakes  it  for  his  hat  and  tries  to  get  it,  or  (c)  he  thinks  the 
pillar  is  a  man  and  accosts  him.  The  crow  flies  away.  Or:  (d)  Fie 
sees  a  pile  of  cow  dung  in  the  street  and  mistakes  it  for  a  hat,  etc. 
(e)  Having  made  a  bad  mistake,  when  he  sees  a  small  brown  pot 
in  the  street  on  the  next  day,  he  mistakes  it  for  cow  dung,  throws  a 
stone  at  it,  and  breaks  it. 

CHS,  p.  339  (d) ;  Lin  Lan  (8),  pp.  171 — -172  (e  — -  mistakes  it 
for  a  hen);  Ibid.,  pp.  179 — 180  (c,  1703E  +  );  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3), 
I,  124  (d) ;  Ibid.,  I,  126 — 127  (a,  b  — -a  chicken);  MCWH,  Sept. 
1956,  pp.  65 — 71  (c,  +  1703B);  Min-chien  1.7:123 — -125  (d,  e, 
1 703 A  +);  SJH,  p.  23  (b). 

1703G  “  Wet  Paint.”  The  near-sighted  man  notices  a  sign  in  a  store  window 

but  cannot  make  out  the  words.  He  climbs  up  the  wall  or  railings 
for  a  close  look  and  finds  his  clothes  smeared  all  over  with  paint. 

Min-chien  1.5:129;  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  65. 

1703H  Failure  to  Recognize  Familiar  Objects.  The  near-sighted  man  cannot 
recognize  (a)  his  own  son  in  disguise  (b)  the  king  (c)  his  own  house. 
He  (d)  is  laughed  at  or  (e)  has  to  apologize. 

Min-chien  1.10:110  (a,  d) ;  Ibid.  1.10:111  (b,  e) ;  Wu  Tsao-t’ing 
(1),  III,  82—84  (c,  d,  1687A*  +  +  1248A). 

1704A  Stingy  Old  Man  Who  Denies  Himself  Decent  Food.  He  has  allowed 
himself  only  such  skimpy  food  that  (a)  when  he  is  told  that  his 
playboy  son  is  squandering  his  money,  he  just  eats  a  few  more 
beans  in  revenge,  (b)  After  death,  when  thrown  into  a  caldron  of 
boiling  oil,  he  admits  that  he  has  never  used  much  oil  in  cooking 
or  eaten  even  onions,  (c)  After  receiving  an  invitation  for  dinner, 
he  fasts  lor  days  so  that  he  can  eat  more  at  his  friend’s  expense. 
Before  he  can  go,  he  almost  dies  of  starvation,  (d)  His  wife  handles 
a  piece  of  meat  (without  paying  for  it),  washes  her  hand  in  the 
cooking  pot,  and  puts  the  greasy  water  in  the  soup.  He  blames  her 
for  not  having  washed  her  hands  in  a  big  water  vat. 

CHS,  pp.  159—160  (a)  =  MCH,  pp.  105—106;  CHS,  p.  391  (a); 
CHS,  p.  466  (b,  1305D2  +  )  =  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  pp.  38 — -39  = 
Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  22  =  Shih-tai,  pp.  34—35;  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp. 
370—371  (c);  Eberhard  (2),  p.  211  (d) ;  Li  I-ting,  pp.  208—209  (b) ; 
Lin  Lan  (1),  pp.  132—133  (c) ;  Tsang  Chin-shu,  p.  1137  (d  —  blames 
himself);  Wu  Ying-t’ao,  pp.  426—427  (c). 

1704B  Reluctant  Generosity.  When  a  rich  miser  is  pressed  by  a  close  friend 
or  neighbor,  he  (a)  loans  the  latter  a  pair  of  new  shoes  in  order 
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that  the  latter  may  go  to  a  party,  but  makes  all  kinds  of  efforts  to 
prevent  him  from  making  the  soles  dirty  (b)  will  loan  the  latter  ten 
pennies,  but  takes  them  back  one  by  one  and  hands  the  last  penny  to 
the  latter  with  his  eyes  closed  (c)  loans  the  poor  man  something 
worthless  and  feels  regretful  (d)  will  not  provide  a  decent  towel  for 
his  guest  (e)  cannot  find  cloth  too  coarse  to  give  away. 

CHS,  p.  1  (e);  CHS,  p.  3  (b) ;  CKC,  VI,  79—90  (a) ;  CKC,  XIV, 
163 — 185  (a);  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  67  (c) ;  Lin  P’ei-lu  (3),  pp. 
153—154  (d);  MCWH,  Nov.  1955,  pp.  37—41  (a);  Mu  Yeh  (1), 
pp.  2 — 3  (b)  =  Mu  Yeh  (2),  p.  3;  Wei  Yueh-lu,  I,  11  — 15  (c)  = 
C.hu  Ytt-tsun,  pp.  371 — 372. 

1704C  Symbolic  Delicacies.  The  miser  will  entertain  his  friend  or  his  family 
only  with  wood  imitation  of  (a)  salted  pork  or  (a1)  fish,  or  (b)  gestures 
or  pictures  suggesting  delicacies,  (c)  When  his  son  looks  too  long  at 
the  symbolic  delicacy,  he  scolds  him  for  having  had  too  much  of 
it.  (d)  When  his  son’s  gestures  suggest  too  large  a  cake  (d1)  too 
large  a  fish,  or  (cl2)  too  many  oranges,  he  becomes  furious  because 
his  friend  has  suggested  by  gesture  a  less  sumptuous  treat. 

CHS,  p.  195  (d);  CHS,  p.  256  (a);  CHS,  p.  319  (a,  c) ;  Fielde,  pp. 
132—134  (d2);  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (1),  pp.  51—52  (d1) ;  Chiang  Ying- 
k’o  (2),  p.  104  (b,  d1);  KHC,  pp.  223—225  (a1  —  painted  fish  on 
plate  for  farm  hand,  +  1568A);  KTK,  I,  87 — 88  (d) ;  MCWH, 
Jan.  1961,  p.  88  (d) ;  Mu  Yeh  (1),  p.  24  (d) ;  Mu  Yeh  (2),  p.  63 
(a,  c);  Wu  Chia-ch’ing,  pp.  134 — 135  (a1,  c). 

1705A  Jokes  about  Habitual  Drinkers.  A  drunkard  always  has  a  reason  for 
drinking:  He  (a)  must  compete  with  those  who  have  better,  equal  or 
worse  capacity  (b)  cannot  return  home  when  it  is  about  to  rain  or  is 
raining;  will  not  do  so  when  ram  is  over  (c)  will  not  go  home  with  a 
lantern  before  it  dawns;  will  not  go  home  in  the  sunlight  without 
a  lantern  (d)  was  born  to  be  a  renowned  drinker  and  god  will 
listen  only  to  his  plea  (e)  can  sleep  on  the  table  after  a  banquet  (f) 
thinks  wine  is  more  important  than  all  the  daily  necessities  or  even 
life  itself  (g)  will  live  on  even  if  some  of  his  digestive  organs  are 
hurt  by  excessive  drinking.  Or :  (h)  He  is  worried  about  the  absence 
of  his  son,  who  is  buying  liquor  for  him. 

CHS,  p.  190  (e)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  20;  CHS,  pp.  215—216 
(b)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  20;  CHS,  p.  316  (c)  =  Lou  Tzu- 
k’uang  (3),  I,  21;  CHS,  p.  359  (f)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  22; 
CHS,  p.  365  (b)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  20—21;  CHS,  p.  450 
(h)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  17—18;  Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  15 
(h);  Li  Ju-chen,  93:715  (f) ;  Shih-tai,  p.  64  (h) ;  Su  Shih,  p.  1  (g) ; 
Wang  I-ch’ing,  23:454  (d)  =  Lou  Tzu-k  uang  (3),  I,  16  17, 

Wang  I-ch’ing,  23:454  (a)  —  Lou  Tzu-k  uang  (3),  I,  17. 

1710  Boots  Sent  by  Telegraph. 

Min-chien  1.3:89  (Man  sent  by  post). 
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1725A 


1730 

1730* 

1761* 

1800 

1804B 

1807B* 


JOKES  ABOUT  PARSONS  AND  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS 


The  Foolish  Monk  in  the  Trunk.  The  peasant  conspires  with  his  wife  to 
defraud  the  monk.  She  pretends  to  flirt  with  the  monk  and  wheedles 
gift  or  money  from  him.  When  the  peasant  is  supposedly  away  on 
business,  the  monk  comes  for  a  rendezvous  with  the  wife.  The  peasant 
suddenly  returns  and  the  monk  is  hidden  in  a  trunk  (or  cupboard) 
(a)  where  he  has  to  sit  or  lie  on  prickly  plants,  or  (b)  into  which  is 
poured  boiling  water,  (c)  Finally  the  peasant  rolls  the  trunk  all 
the  way  to  the  monastry,  and  tells  the  acolyte  that  in  it  are  the  goods 
he  gives  the  monk  in  return  for  the  money  which  he  has  borrowed 
from  the  monk. 

Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  II,  45 — 48  (b);  Hu  K’ai-yu,  pp.  77 — 93  (a,  c); 
Mei  Chueh,  pp.  43—44  (b,  +  1536B);  Min-chien  2.8:173—176 
(a,  c). 

The  Entrapped  Suitors. 

Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  101 — 108  (Three  monks  trapped  in  a  tank, 
+  1536B). 

Priest  and  Clever  Woman.  The  monk  makes  love  to  a  beautiful  woman 
in  verse  or  enigmatic  language,  (a)  The  clever  woman  humiliates 
and  repulses  him.  Or,  (b)  she  pretends  to  respond,  but  her  husband, 
who  pretends  to  be  dead,  jumps  up  and  frightens  the  monk  away. 

Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (1),  pp.  54—55  (a);  Ibid.,  pp.  139—140  (a); 
Min-chien  2.5:36 — 38  (b). 


Impostor  Hiding  in  Holy  Image  Beaten.  A  rascal  hides  in  the  hollow 
of  a  tree,  and  pretends  to  be  a  deity.  An  angry  man  sets  fire  to  the 
tree,  and  the  impostor  is  punished. 

Cheng  Wen  (5),  pp.  14 — 17  (Men  disguised  as  images  punished); 
Li  and  Wang,  pp.  100—103  (1575*  +);  MCWH,  Oct.  1965,  pp. 
101—103  (1575*  +). 


Stealing  Only  a  Small  Amount.  Man  confesses  stealing  a  rope _ with 

a  calf  on  end  of  it. 


CHS,  p. 
II,  142  = 


320  Li  I-ting,  pp.  284 — 285  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang 
Mu  Yeh  (2),  p.  83;  Mole,  pp.  4—5. 


(3), 


Payment  with  the  Clink  of  Money. 

Folklore  Studies  5:261-263;  MCWH,  Jan.  1956,  pp.  68-69; 
Shan  Ch  ao  (1),  pp.  25 — 27  (pay  with  clink  of  knives). 

Rascal  Disguised  as  Monk.  The  rascal  disguises  himself  as  a  monk  and 
urinates  towards  a  lady’s  bedchamber  or  in  front  of  women  (or  says 
indecent  things)  (a)  because  he  bears  the  monk  a  grudge 
(a  )  m  order  to  win  a  wager.  As  a  result,  the  monk  is  seized  by  the 

uad>’  °r,  uthCr  mCn  and  (b)  severelY  beaten  (b1)  abused 
f  '  C,C  '  ^  HlS  soul  baunts  the  rascal’s  wife  and  induces  the  rascal 
o  murder  his ;  own i  wife :  and  be  jailed  as  a  criminal  for  many  years. 
.  S.  p.  135  (a,  b  );  Chiang  Yii-ching  (6),  pp.  1411 _ 1412  fa  h1! 

C1 111  VO-Un,  II.  1  2  (a.  b) ;  Chu  yLU.J),  196—197  (a.  b)  ( 
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Eberhard  (2),  p.  121  (a,  b1) ;  Lin  Lan  (9),  pp.  15—16  (a,  c,  d) ; 
Ibid.,  p.  17  (a,  b) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  156—157  (a,  c,  d) ;  Lin  Lan  (10),  II, 
25 — 27  (a1,  b1  —  pretending  to  be  blind);  Ling  Meng-ch’u  (1),  pp. 
261 — 262;  Wu  Chia-ch’ing,  pp.  73 — 74  (a,  b,  -f-  1642AX);  Wei 
Yueh-lii,  II,  87—91  (a,  b,  +  1642AX). 

1812  Wager:  To  Dance  with  Nun.  Although  the  girl  duped  by  the  rascal  is 
not  a  nun,  the  following  subtypes  are  given  this  number  because,  due 
to  the  extreme  conservatism  in  Old  China,  unmarried  girls  were 
usually  regarded  as  dign'fied,  untouchable  persons,  as  nuns  were 
in  the  West. 


1812A*  Wager:  To  stroke  the  Girl's  Foot.  The  jester  boasts  that  he  can  stroke 
the  foot  of  a  strange  girl,  who  is  coming  towards  him  either  on  foot 
or  on  horseback.  He  does  so  by  dropping  (a)  a  feather  (a1)  spittle 
on  or  near  her  shoe  and  then,  apologizing,  bends  down  and  pretends 
to  clean  her  shoe.  Or,  (b)  he  asks  the  girl  on  horseback  whether  her 
stirrups  are  made  of  bronze  or  iron,  and  examines  one  of  the  stirrups 
(b1)  putting  a  worm  into  a  leg  of  her  trousers  at  the  same  time  so 
that  she  has  to  roll  it  up  and  let  him  take  out  the  worm,  (c)  As  a 
result,  he  wins  a  wager. 

Lin  Lan  (9),  p.  7  (b,  c) ;  Lin  Lan  (10),  II,  76  77  (a,  c)  =  Ghu 

Yti-tsun,  pp.  273 — 274;  Lin  Lan  (10),  II,  111  112  (b,  c) ,  Ling 
and  Jui,  pp.  356—358  (b1,  c,  1563B  +  +  1543E*);  Min-chien 
1.11:98  (a1,  c). 


1812B*  Wager:  To  Touch  the  Girl's  Bosom.  The  prankster  manages  to  touch  a 
strange  girl’s  bosom  by  (a)  deliberately  bumping  into  her  and 
dropping  by  her  feet  some  food  he  is  carrying  (b)  accusing  her  of 
stealing  and  hiding  his  oranges  on  her  person  (c)  carrying  her  load 
for  her  voluntarily  and  then  asking  for  the  loaves  of  bread  she 
allegedly  hides  on  her  person,  (d)  The  prankster  is  sometimes  a 

little  boy.  . 

Ch’en  Ti,  p.  3  (a);  Ch’iu  Yii-lin,  II,  13  (a);  Li  Hsien-chang,  pp. 

148—149  (a);  Lin  Lan  (10),  I,  56—57  (b  —  a  group  of  women, 
d) ;  Min-chien  1.10:33  (b,  d) ;  Ibid.,  1.12:84  85  (c). 

1812C*  Wager •  To  Make  the  Strange  Woman  Tie  Tour  Belt  for  You.  The  prankstei 
ties  a  belt  made  of  straw  around  his  waist.  (In  Old  China,  men  used 
to  wear  loose-fitting  trousers.  If  the  belt  broke,  his  trousers  would 
slide  down  to  his  feet).  Then  he  takes  a  long  breath  when  standing 
in  front  of  a  girl  or  a  woman,  thus  expanding  his  belly,  breaking  the 
straws,  and  causing  his  trousers  to  slide  down,  (a)  The  girl  becomes 
so  scared  by  the  sight  that  she  does  not  loiter  m  front  of  her  house 
any  more,  and  the  prankster  is  rewarded  by  her  father,  who  has 
asked  him  to  discourage  her  from  continuing  such  a  habit.  Or,  (b) 
he  happens  to  have  both  hands  full.  Arguing  that  he  cannot  pull  up 
his  own  trousers,  he  requests  the  woman  to  do  it  for  him.  The  woman, 
often  a  hawker  or  store  clerk  selling  foodstuffs  to  him,  has  to  comply, 
(c)  She  blushes  and  flees,  (d)  He  wins  a  wager. 

Ch’ing  Yeh  (2),  pp.  32-33  (a,  c,  d)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  p.  262; 
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Lin  Lan  (9),  pp.  1 — 2  (c,  a)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  pp.  232 — 233;  Lin 
Lan  (10),  I,  119 — 120  (b)  =  Yu  ssu,  Nov.  16,  1925,  p.  16;  Lin  Lan 
(10),  II,  31—32  (b,  d,  1812D*  +);  Min-chien  1.6:28—29  (b,  d); 
Ibid.  1.9:9 — 11  (c,  a);  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  277 — -278  (b); 
Wu  Tsao-t’ing  (1),  I,  57 — 58  (b,  181 2D*  +)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun, 
pp.  233—234. 


1812D*  Wager:  To  Make  the  Girl  Take  out  Money  fromyour  Pocket.  The  prankster 
goes  to  a  food  store  run  by  a  girl  or  a  woman  and  buys  fragile 
foodstuffs,  such  as  bean  curds,  eggs,  etc.  When  both  his  hands  are 
lull,  he  asks  her  to  dig  out  money  from  his  pocket  or  unstring  coins 
from  his  belt,  (a)  She  complies  (b)  and  he  wins  a  wager.  Or,  (c) 
she  will  rather  not  sell  the  food  to  him. 

Lin  Lan  (9),  pp.  5 — 6  (a,  b) ;  Lin  Lan  (10),  II,  31 — 32  (a,  + 
1812C*) ;  Ibid.,  Ill,  22  (c) ;  Wu  Tsao-t’ing  (1),  I,  57—58  (a,  + 
1812C*)  =  Chu  Yii-tsun,  p.  233—234. 

1826  The  Parson  has  No  Need  to  Preach. 

Chia  and  Sun,  II,  271. 


1829 

1830* 


Living  Person  Acts  as  Image  of  Saint.  The  purpose  is  to  wheedle  food 
and  money  from  a  rich  but  superstitious  miser. 

Chia  and  Sun,  II,  188 — 192  (rascal  acts  as  an  immortal). 


The  Goddess  Gives  People  Any  Kind  of  Weather  They  Want.  She  grants 
their  prayers  by  giving  people  different  kinds  of  weather  at  different 
times  and  places. 

Lin  Lan  (14),  pp.  59—61;  PWH,  p.  203;  SJH,  p.  49;  SJH,  p. 
64;  Shen  Wen-hua  (4),  pp.  46 — 47. 


ANECDOTES  ABOUT  OTHER  GROUPS  OF  PEOPLE 


1861A 

1862A 

1862B 

1862D 


The  Greater  Bribe. 

rCHJ!’  ?•  452  =  Mu  Yeh  (2),  PP-  117—118;  Li  I -ting,  p.  222 
Lm  Chmg-sung,  pp.  12—13;  Wu  Ho-ming,  no.  76. 

Sham  Physician:  Using  the  Flea  Powder 

l7Li,QU  wen'v9':701;  LU  Chla-mu>  PP-  47-50;  Min-chien  1.9: 
17—19;  Wu  Ymg-t’ao,  p.  486. 

The  Sham  Physician  and  the  Devil  in  Partnership. 

Graham,  pp.  212-213;  Ibid.,  pp.  215-216;  Ibid.,  p.  285. 

Straightening  the  Hunchback.  A  man  is  hunchbacked  and  goes  to  a 
doctor  for  treatment.  The  doctor  makes  him  lie  down  and  (a) 
stamps  on  h.s  back  hard  or  (b)  tics  him  between  two  hard  plank 
and  presses  them  together  with  all  his  might.  When  the  patien 
complains  or  when  he  dies  and  his  relatives  complain,  the  phyddan 
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replies:  “I  have  been  asked  only  to  make  his  back  straight.  Any¬ 
thing  else  that  happened  is  not  my  responsibility.” 

CHS,  p.  5  (a);  CHS,  p.  396  (b)  =  Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  pp.  30 — 31 
=  Mu  Yeh  (2),  pp.  4 — 5;  Chiang  Ying-k’o  (1),  p.  2  (b);  Wu  Fang, 
pp.  56 — 57  (a). 

1862E  The  Best  Physician.  The  king  of  the  lower  world  becomes  ill  and 
sends  a  messenger  to  the  world  of  men  to  find  a  physician.  The 
messenger  cannot  find  any  who  is  not  followed  by  a  host  of  the 
ghosts  of  their  victims.  Finally  he  meets  a  physician  followed  by 

only  one  ghost  and  plans  to  invite  him - only  to  find  out  that  he 

has  had  only  one  patient. 

Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IIA,  38 — 40;  Chiang  Ying-k’o  (2),  p.  102; 
Julien  (2),  pp.  136 — -137;  MCH,  pp.  67 — 68;  Min-chien  1.9:69 — -70. 

1862*  The  Physician,  the  Mortician  and  the  Priest.  A  practical  joker  (a)  hiding 
behind  the  statue  of  a  god,  hears  or  learns  that  (b)  the  physician 
(c)  the  mortician  (coffin-store  owner)  (d)  the  priest  all  pray  that 
more  people  in  town  may  become  very  ill  or  die,  so  that  they  may 
have  better  business.  So  he  goes  (e)  to  the  mortician  and  says  that 
the  physician  has  lost  a  relative  and  needs  a  coffin  (f)  to  the  physician 
and  invites  him  to  the  mortician’s  home  to  attend  to  a  critically 
ill  patient  (g)  to  the  priest  and  tells  him  the  mortician  requires  his 
service.  These  two  (three)  meet  in  the  coffin-store,  first  talk  at  cross 
purposes,  and  then  engage  in  a  furious  quarrel. 

FCK,  I,  34 — 36  (a,  b,  c,  e,  f) ;  Hsieh  Yun-sheng,  IV,  68 — 72 
(b,  c,  e,  f) ;  Li  Tung-sung,  pp.  7 — 11  (a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g)  =  Hsien- 
kuan,  pp.  17 — 21;  Lin  Lan  (9),  pp.  57 — 59  (b,  c,  e,  f)  =  Chu  Yii- 
tsun,  pp.  248 — 250;  Lin  Lan  (21),  II,  52 — 53  (b,  c,  e,  f). 


TALES  OF  LYING 

1886A  The  Indestructible  Drinker.  A  man  can  drink  on  and  on  and  still  stay 
alive,  (a)  Once  he  is  drunk  and  sleeps  for  three  years.  When  his 
relatives  open  up  his  grave,  he  is  just  awaking,  (b)  Once  he  drinks 
until  his  intestines  burst  and  wine  flows  from  his  body  down  to  the 
floor,  (c)  His  angry  wife  pushes  him  into  a  huge  wine  barrel,  hoping 
he  will  drown.  But  he  just  drinks  up  all  the  contents,  (d)  Even  the 
god  of  the  underworld  is  afraid  of  him  because  he  seeks  him  out  and 
challenges  him  to  a  drinking  match,  (e)  He  argues  that  meat  stays 
fresh  longer  in  wine,  and  the  same  is  true  of  human  flesh. 

CHS,  p.  69  (e)  =  Liu  I-ch’ing,  23:463;  Ch’eng  Shih-chueh, 
p.  16  (d)  =  Li  I-ting,  pp.  210 — 211;  Feng  Meng-lung  (4),  33:21 
(a);  Ibid.,  33:21a— b  (a);  Ibid.,  33:21b  (b) ;  Lo  Yeh,  p.  42  (c). 

1889G  Man  and  Ship  Swallowed  by  Fish. 

CHS,  pp.  307 — 308;  Feng  Meng-lung  (4),  33:1;  Lin  Lan  (15), 
pp.  1 — 5  (513  +);  PHT,  p.  4475;  PHTH,  p.  1797;  PHTH,  p.  3812. 
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1890F  Lucky  Shot:  Miscellaneous  Forms. 

MKK,  pp.  154—167  (1930  +  +  1960Z  +  1539)  =  Chia  and 

Sun,  II,  194—205. 

1895  A  Man  Wading  in  Water  Catches  Many  Fish  in  his  Boots. 

MCWH,  Oct.  1959,  pp.  79—81  (+  1960J). 


1920 


1920A 


1920B 


1920(7^ 


Contest  in  Lying. 

CAT,  pp.  37—38  (275  +  1920J  +)  =  Li  and  Wang,  pp.  29—32; 
Li  and  Wang,  pp.  11  — 14;  Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  p.  3  (  +  1960D  + 
1960Z);  Wu  Fang,  pp.  25 — 26  (4-  1 960 J  +  1960B  +  1962AJ). 

“  The  Sea  Burns ”  —  the  Variant.  One  contestant  claims  that  he  has  (a) 
a  big  drum,  which  can  be  heard  hundreds  of  li  away  (b)  a  big 
bathtub  in  which  more  than  one  thousand  people  can  bathe  together 
(b1)  bowl-size  bean.  Another  contestant  claims  that  (c)  he  has  a 
big  ox  whose  head  can  reach  across  the  Yangtze  River  while  its 
feet  remain  on  the  other  bank  (c1)  and  farmers  who  can  reach  the 
other  side  of  the  river  by  merely  stretching  an  arm  or  a  leg  (d)  a 
long  bamboo  which  grows  up  to  heaven,  then  bends  down  and 
reaches  heaven  again  (Cf.  1960G)  (d1)  a  very  large  grinder.  The  first 
man  calls  the  claim  of  the  second  man  exaggerated.  The  second 
man  (or  his  wife)  replies,  (e)  “Without  my  big  ox  how  can  you 
find  the  material  for  your  big  drum?”  (f)  “Without  my  long  bamboo, 
what  can  you  use  to  make  hoops  to  hold  your  bathtub  together 
(in  China,  bathtubs  were  usually  made  of  wood)  ?”  Or :  (g)  “If 
there  is  no  such  big  thing,  how  can  other  things  be  as  big  as  you 
claim?” 

CHS,  p.  234  (a,  c,  e)  =  MCH,  p.  90  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  81 ; 
CHS,  p.  374  (b,  d,  f)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  81  =  MCH,  pp. 
133 — 134;  Ch’eng  Chu,  pp.  18 — 19  (a,  c,  e) ;  Chiang  Ying-k’o  (2), 
pp.  97—98  (b,  d,  f);  FCK,  I,  37—38  (c,  a,  e,  1592A  +);  Graham, 
pp.  230 — 231  (b1,  d1,  g,  b,  d,  g,  a,  c,  g) ;  Hu  Huai-shen,  pp.  105 — 
106  (a,  c,  e) ;  I  feng  4.1:34 — 35  (a,  b,  c,  d,  g) ;  Lee  and  Radin,  pp. 
122 — 123  (a,  c,  e) ;  Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  p.  25  (b,  d,  f ) ;  Lin  Lan  (21), 
II,  144 — 149  (b,  a,  d,  f,  e) ;  Lin  Lan  ()26),  pp.  31 — 35  (c,  c1,  b, 
d,  g,  1962A1  +);  MCWH ,  Feb.  1958,  pp.  41—44  (a,  e,  1174  4- 
875BX  +  +  875B5  +  927A**);  Mu  Yeh  (2),  p.  72  (b,  d). 

The  One  Says,  I  Have  , Not  Time  to  Lie,  and  yet  lies.  The  great  catch 
of  fish. 

CHS,  p.  191;  Ch’eng  Chu,  p.  50;  Ch’ien-shao,  March  1957,  p.  13 
(+  1635A);  Chu  Yii-tsun,  p.  128;  Ling  Kuang-tien,  pp.  60 — 61; 
MCWH,  Nov.  1956,  pp.  73—74;  Pien-chiang  wen-i,  Nov.  1956, 
p.  55  =  Chia  and  Sun.  II,  460 — 461  =  Wang  Tung  n  23  =  TNK 
p.  326.  S’  ^ 


Lying  Contest:  You  Lose  if  lou  Say  “ It  is  Impossible .” 

L  The  Contest,  (a)  Three  brothers  (friends)  (b)  two  brothers 
(friends)  agree  on  telling  lies  to  each  other.  Any  person  who  ex¬ 
presses  surprise  or  dislike  has  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty. 

II.  The  Lies.  One  of  them  tells  of  (a)  a  well  having  been  stolen 
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or  broken  (blown)  off  in  the  preceding  night  and  (a1)  fallen  in  three 
pieces  (b)  a  huge  drum  that  may  be  heard  from  far  away  and  must 
be  carried  by  many  people  (or  its  sound  may  re-echo  for  days)  (c) 
another  tells  of  the  sound  of  water  spilled  or  the  commotion  among 
people  when  the  well  is  carried  off,  or  (d)  a  big  barrel,  etc.,  in  which 
many  people  may  be  accommodated  (e)  the  beard  of  a  god  in  a 
portrait  grows  longer  and  longer  (f)  four  persons  lift  up  a  front 
yard  (g)  fire  freezes  in  the  stove. 

III.  The  Consequence  and  the  Sequel.  The  person  who  says  that  he 
cannot  believe  such  tall  tale(s)  is  told  that  he  must  pay  the  penalty. 
His  wife  learns  of  his  quandry,  and  suggests  a  stratagem.  When  the 
other  liar(s)  arrive  (s)  at  his  home  the  next  day,  (a)  he  is  not  at  home 
and  his  wife  explains  that  (b)  he  has  been  killed  by  (b1)  a  fly  (b2)  a 
duck  (b3)  a  chicken  (b4)  a  straw  (c)  he  has  died  from  drinking 
boiling  water  (d)  he  is  pregnant  (cf.  875BX)  (e)  he  has  gone  to  mend 
a  hole  in  heaven  made  by  a  tall  bamboo  tree,  or  (f)  he  has  left  for 
a  place  far  away  because  his  ox  has  stuck  its  neck  out  and  eaten 
the  crops  of  that  area.  Or:  (g)  His  wife  is  in  bed  and  he  asserts 
that  she  has  given  birth  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  babies.  When 
the  visitor  refuses  to  believe  the  yarn,  his  penalty  is  annulled. 

CHS,  p.  92  (la,  Ha,  c,  Hid)  =  Mu  Yeh  (2),  pp.  12—13;  CHS, 
p.  235  (lb,  Ila,  a1,  Illg)  =  MCH,  pp.  90—91;  CHS,  p.  235  (lb, 
Ha,  a1,  Illg)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  84;  CHS,  p.  463  (Ila, 
1920DX  +)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  83;  Ch’eng  Shih-chueh, 
p.  25  (lb,  Ila,  Ilia,  b2)  =  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  pp.  46 — 47 ;  Cheng 
Wen  (5),  pp.  21 — 23  (la,  Ila,  +  1960Z  +  1920F);  Hsieh  Yun- 
sheng,  III,  109 — 1 12  (la,  lid,  b,  III  e,  f) ;  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  24 — 27 
(Ila,  1920D1  +);  Li  Ju-chen,  79:589 — 590  (Ila,  +  1920DX); 
Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (1),  pp.  37 — -39  (la,  Ila,  e,  Ilia,  b3)  =  Lou  Tzu- 
k’uang  (3),  I,  84 — 85;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (1),  pp.  68 — 71  (lb,  Ila, 
Ilia,  b4);  MCWH,  March  1956,  pp.  74—84  (la,  Ila,  1920DX  + 
+  1930  +  1960M) ;  MCWH,  April  1963,  pp.  74—78  (la,  Ila,  f, 
Ilia,  b2) ;  Min-su  56:30 — 31  (la,  lid,  b,  I  Ilf ) ;  Ibid.  103:7 — 10 
(lb,  lib,  Illf)  =  Lin  Lan  (3),  pp.  117—122;  Mu  Yeh  (2),  pp. 
12—13  (la,  Ila,  Illd);  Ibid.,  pp.  48—49  (lb,  Ila,  g) ;  Ibid.,  pp. 
122 — -123  (Ila,  1920D-L  +);  Ssu-cKuan  wen-hsueh,  Sept.  1962,  pp. 
25 — 26  (la,  lib,  d  —  boat,  Illf,  e) ;  T’ien  Hsing,  pp.  12 — 13  (Ila, 
1920DX  +);  Tung  and  Chiang  (7),  pp.  63 — 65  (lb,  Ila,  Ilia,  b1) 
=  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  186—189;  Wang  T’ung-chao,  pp. 
27 — 30  (la,  Ila,  c,  IIIc)  =  Shen  Wen-hua  (1),  pp.  1 — 3. 

1920D  The  Liar  Reduces  the  Size  of  his  Lie  When  Challenged. 

CHS,  p.  195  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  82;  CHS,  p.  321  =  Lou 
Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  34;  CHS,  p.  374  =  Cheng  Wen  (1),  pp.  371  — 
372  =  Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  pp.  60—61  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I, 
82;  CHS,  pp.  373—374  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  34—35;  T’u 
Pen-chiin  (1),  pp.  5 — 6. 

1920DX  The  Lie  too  Big  to  Explain  away.  As  the  liar  reels  off  his  lies  in  public, 
his  friend  (brother)  tries  to  explain  each  away.  Finally,  the  liar 
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tells  such  a  big  lie  that  his  friend  gives  up :  I  can  t  get  around  this 
one.”  The  lies  include:  (a)  a  wild  goose  that  is  shot  down  carries 
a  bowl  of  soup  (b)  I  fished  an  egg  from  water  (c)  a  donkey  dies 
from  burns  when  it  falls  into  a  cup  of  tea. 

CHS,  p.  463  (a,  +  1920CX)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  I,  83;  Ku 
Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  24 — 27  (c,  b,  +  1920CX);  Li  Ju-chen,  79:589 
590  (1920C-!  +);  MCWH,  March  1956,  pp.  74—84  (c,  +  1920C] 
+  1930  +  1960M) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  85—86  (b,  c,  +  1930);  Mu  Yeh 
(2),  pp.  122—123  (a,  +  1920CX);  T’ien  Hsing,  pp.  12—13  (dif¬ 
ferent  ending,  -|-  1920C-J. 


1920F  He  Who  Says,  “ That's  a  Lie ”  Must  Pay  a  Fine.  The  second  man  accuses 
the  first  of  having  robbed  him  or  owing  him  (somebody  else)  money. 

Cheng  Wen  (5),  pp.  21—23  (1920CJ  +  1960Z  +);  Kuan  Te- 
tung,  pp.  33 — 36;  Pei-fang  wen-hsueh,  Sept.  1959,  pp.  53 — 54  (852  +) ; 
MCWH,  Oct.  1965,  pp.  134—137. 


19201 


1920J 


Big  Man,  Bigger  Man,  Big  Mouth.  Three  (two)  men  engage  in  a 
contest  to  describe  the  biggest  man:  (a)  “His  head  reaches  heaven 
as  he  stands  on  earth.”  (a1)  “He  can  overturn  the  throne  of  the 
heavenly  king  with  one  blow.”  (b)  “His  head  reaches  heaven  when 
he  sits  on  earth.”  (b1)  “The  earth  is  not  big  enough  for  his  strides.” 
(b2)  “The  earth  is  not  big  enough  for  him  to  sit  on.”  (b3)  other 
exaggerated  statements,  (c)  “His  (or  my)  upper  lip  reaches  heaven 
while  his  lower  lip  rests  on  earth.”  When  a  listener  objects  to  the 
exaggeration,  the  last  liar  answers:  (d)  “Let’s  talk  only  about  the 
mouth.”  (e)  “I  can  see  only  the  big  mouth.”  (f)  “He  has  only  got 
a  big  mouth.”  (g)  “I  have  only  got  a  big  mouth.”  (h)  “He  also  has 
a  thick  skin.” 

CHS,  p.  28  (b,  b1,  b2)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  106;  CHS, 
p.  259  (a,  b,  c,  d)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  105;  CHS,  p.  376 
(a,  c,  e)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  105—106;  Ch’eng  Chu, 
p.  86  (b3,  a,  c,  f);  Li  Ju-chen,  20:138—139  (a,  b3,  h) ;  Lin  Ch’ing- 
sung,  p.  24  (a1,  b,  c,  g) ;  Ibid.,  pp.  94—95  (b3,  f ) ;  MCWH,  June 
1961,  p.  81  (a,  c,  f);  Mu  Yeh  (2),  p.  61  (a,  b,  c,  f) ;  TPYL  834:3853 
(a,  1960B  +  1960G  +). 


Who  is  the  Oldest?  Each  contestant  cites  alleged  facts  to  prove  his 
old  age.  The  contestants  may  be  (a)  a  hedgehog,  a  fox  and  a  frog 
(b)  three  old  men  (c)  two  persons  (usually  old).  The  ending  is  (d) 
not  specified  (e)  the  husband  loses,  but  his  wife  beats  his  opponent 
by  claiming  to  be  even  older  (f)  the  frog  wins  (g)  they  have  to  go 
to  court  or  get  an  umpire. 

9QCAV)’  pp  37TT38  ^a’  f’  275  +  +  1920)  =  Li  and  Wang,  pp. 
29-32;  Chao  Hung,  p.  90  (b,  d) ;  Ch’ing  Shui  (1),  pp.  87—90 

S’  H L  Men§-lung  (4)>  33:2  (b,  d)  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3), 
II.  106-  07  '  =  PHT,  p.  3091;  Graham,  p.  224  (c.  e  -  hAstei 
saves  him);  Han  Fei  Tzu,  III,  22  (c,  g) ;  ASK.  pp.  229—232  (c  — 
man  and  ogre,  d,  I082A  +  +  I153A*);  Lin  Lan  (20),  pp.  77-79 
(c,  e);  Lin  Lan  (21),  I,  5-6  (b,  g)  =  Chu  Yu-tsun'  p  45;  Lung 
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hua,  July  1957,  p.  11  (c  —  man  and  ogre,  d,  1082A  +  +  1153A*); 
MKK,  pp.  113—115  (a,  f,  275  +);  TPTL  496:2399  (c,  g). 

1920K  Splendors  in  One's  Own  Town.  Two  men  meet  on  the  road.  One  brags 
about  (a)  an  extremely  large  turnip  (b)  the  extremely  cold  climate 
in  his  home  town.  The  other  brags  about  (c)  an  extremely  high 
bridge  (d)  the  extremely  warm  climate  in  his  home  town. 

CHS,  pp.  448 — -449  (b,  d) ;  Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  78  (b,  d) ; 
Eberhard  (2),  p.  146  (a,  c) ;  Ling  and  Jui,  pp.  348 — 349  (a,  c) ;  Lu 
Chia-mu,  pp.  41 — 45  (a,  c). 

1920K.J  Splendors  in  One's  Own  Home.  Poor  people  lie  and  brag,  each  about 
his  own  home. 

CHS,  p.  234;  CHS,  p.  338;  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  247 — 249. 

1930  Schlaraffenland. 

MCWH,  Mar.  1956,  pp.  74—84  (XI208.2  only,  1920DJ  +  1920C, 
+  +  1960M);  Ibid.,  pp.  85 — 86  (X1208.2  only,  1920DX  +) ; 
MKK,  pp.  154—167  (+  1890F  +  1960Z  +  1539)  =  Chia  and 
Sun,  II,  194—205. 

1950  The  Three  Lazy  Ones.  Competition  in  laziness,  (a)  The  lazy  man  will 
lie  under  a  tree  for  the  fruit  to  fall  into  his  mouth,  (b)  He  will  talk 
to  his  “master  of  laziness”  with  back  towards  him  for  fear  of  being 
rejected,  or  (b1)  he  will  not  even  talk,  (c)  He  will  put  food  near 
his  body  in  his  bed  so  that  he  does  not  have  to  get  up  for  meals, 
(d)  He  will  not  leave  cold,  cooked  rice  in  the  sun  to  warm  it  but  will 
rather  wait  until  sunshine  reaches  his  bed.  (e)  He  will  not  stand  in 
line  to  claim  the  prize  which  his  father  will  give  to  his  laziest  son. 
(f)  He  will  not  take  the  alms  meant  for  the  laziest  but  asks  the  donor 
to  put  it  in  his  pocket,  (g)  Others. 

Chu  Yu-tsun,  pp.  43 — 44  (f) ;  I feng,  1.9:103 — 104  (b1,  g,  b) ;  Lin 
Ch’ing-sung,  p.  35  (e) ;  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  26 — 27  (a,  b)  =  Lou 
and  Ch’i,  II,  8 — 9;  Shen  Wen-hua  (1),  pp.  7 — -8  (c,  d,  +  1387A*); 
Ssu-ch'uan  wen-hsueh ,  Mar.  1963,  pp.  28 — 29  (b,  g,  +  1351);  Tien 
Hai-yen  (2),  pp.  56 — 59  (c,  d,  +  1387A*). 

1 960B  Great  Fish. 

Feng  Men-lung  (4),  35:14;  PHT,  p.  2571;  TPKC 464:1266;  TPKC 
466:1270;  TPTL  834:3853  (+  1960G  +  19201);  Wu  Fang,  pp. 
25—26  (1920  +  1960J  +  +  1962AX). 

1960D  The  Great  Vegetable. 

Lin  Ch’ing-sung,  p.  3  (1920  +  +  1960Z). 

1960G  The  Great  Tree. 

TPTL  834:3853  (1960B  +  +  19201). 

1960T  The  Great  Bird. 

Feng  Meng-lung  (4),  35:12b;  MCWH,  Oct.  1959,  pp.  79  81 

(1895  +);  Wu  Fang,  pp.  25 — 26  (1920  +  +  1960B  +  1962Aj). 

1960K  The  Great  Loaf  of  Bread;  the  Great  Cake,  etc. 

CHS,  p.  449  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3),  II,  33  =  Mu  Yeh  (2), 
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p.  1 1 7 ;  Ch’eng  Shih-chueh,  p.  79  =  Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao,  pp.  1 29  130. 

1960M  The  Great  Insect. 

MCWH,  Mar.  1956,  pp.  74—84  (cricket,  1920DJ  +  1920CX  + 
1930  +)• 

1960M*  Large  Mosquitos  Eat  Men. 

CHS,  p.  250  =  Mu  Yeh  (2),  pp.  55 — 56;  Tung  Chiin-lun,  pp. 
50—52. 


1960Z  Other  Stories  of  Great  Objects  and  the  Like. 

Cheng  Wen  (5),  pp.  21 — -23  (1920^  +  +  1920F);  Hsien-hua 
erh,  pp.  32 — 33;  Ku  Wan-ch’uan,  pp.  237 — 238;  Lin  Ch’ing-sung, 
p.  3  (1920  +  1960D  +);  MKK,  pp.  154—167  (1930  +  1890F  + 
-f  1539)  =  Chia  and  Sun,  pp.  194 — 205. 


1962AX  Bigger  and  Bigger  Men.  (a)  A  man  is  driving  a  wagon  full  of  food  to 
a  strong  man,  but  a  strong  girl  steals  it  on  the  way.  The  strong  man 
chases  her.  Or  (a1)  it  is  stolen  by  a  giant  man  who  carries  the  ox 
(and  wagon)  under  his  arm  (and  breaks  a  bridge  as  he  runs  across  it), 
(b)  The  strong  girl  flees  into  a  giant’s  right  eye  but  the  strong  boy 
follows  her  and  both  come  out  from  the  giant’s  left  eye.  (b1)  The 
giant  hides  in  a  bigger  giant’s  ear.  (b2)  A  giant  wades  ankle-deep 
in  the  sea,  and  another  throws  a  mountain  at  him.  (c)  A  ship  is 
swallowed  by  a  fish  which  is  in  turn  swallowed  by  a  bird,  (d)  The 
bird  falls  on  a  bigger  giant’s  eyebrow  or  forehead  and  is  killed  like  a 
fly.  (d1)  It  falls  on  a  giantess’  hair  or  into  her  shoe,  (d2)  A  big  boulder, 
a  mountain  or  parts  of  a  broken  bridge  fall  into  an  old  giant’s  bowl 
when  he  is  eating  rice.  He  complains  of  grit  in  his  rice,  (d3)  It  falls 
into  his  eye,  and  is  rubbed  off  like  a  particle  of  dust,  (e)  The  bigger 
giant  s  boy  is  given  the  ship,  or  finds  over  one  thousand  craftsmen 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tree.  He  gives  them  a  huge  dumpling  to  eat. 
(e  )  As  all  men  are  eating  in  the  dumpling,  rain  water  carries  it 
off  as  if  it  were  a  ship,  (e2)  The  boy  later  gives  the  travelers  a  gingko 
shell  to  float  across  the  seas,  (f)  Travelers  in  the  ship  stranded  on  a 
mountain  top  beg  for  help  from  a  giant  and  then  a  bigger  giant 
in  vain.  Finally  a  still  bigger  giantess  urinates  and  sends  their  ship 
to  sea.  (f1)  The  craftsmen  hanging  on  to  a  giant’s  clothings  find 
themselves  in  the  navel  of  a  huge  giant  who  lifts  them  to  heaven 
to  break  the  egg  of  a  giant  bird,  which  blocks  the  heaven’s  gate. 
They  thus  all  enter  heaven,  (f2)  The  biggest  giant  puts  all  giants 
chamber  pot,  but  they  escape  through  a  crack  in  the  pot. 

S?’PP-  383—384  (d3)’  Eberhard  (2),  p.  206  (a1,  d3,  f2) ;  Ibid., 
P‘  ‘wJw  ,me  °n  eaten  first  by  toad’ d3  —  huge  bird  in  giant’s 
rVfWonl  04T10t6  (C’  d’  e’  e2);  Lin  Lan  (26),  pp.  31-35 
aidd^+T9’2°A^  (3?)’  PP'  54-57  (a>  b>  d2)  5  Ibid.,  p.  58 

u  d /’  Ts  ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  219—221  (a1,  b1,  d2) ;  T’u  Pen- 

chun  (2),  pp.  1—2  (c,  d,  f);  Tung  and  Chiang  (1),  pp.  74 83 

(e,  e  c,  di,  d2,  f1)  =  Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp§  71-82  =  Sung 

+hei960BPP+d5_ WU  Fan§’  PP'  25~26  (b2’  d3’  1920  +  196°J 


IV.  FORMULA  TALES 


CUMULATIVE  TALES 

2028  The  Troll  who  was  Cut  Open.  The  clay  doll  grows  into  a  monster, 
consumes  all  rice,  drinks  up  all  water,  and  then  eats  a  little  girl,  a 
little  boy,  a  cowherd  with  his  bull,  and  a  stonemason  with  a  big 
hammer.  The  last  rips  open  the  monster’s  stomach  and  rescues  all. 

MCWH,  June  1962,  pp.  67—69. 

2029E*  The  Nagging  Wife.  The  peasant  woman  (often  called  “little  sparrow”) 
accuses  her  husband  (rarely  brother)  of  not  (a)  buying  face  powder 
(b)  hair  lotion.  When  he  has  bought  what  she  wants,  she  will  not 
or  cannot  use  it,  but  insists  (c)  that  he  buys  hemp  which  she  cannot 
process.  Then  she  wants  him  to  buy  (d)  an  oven  or  (d1)  meat  (d2) 
rice  (d3)  dates,  but  she  cannot  cook  or  prepare  the  food.  She  accuses 
him  successively  of  not  purchasing  for  her  (e)  cloth  (e1)  knife  (f) 
iron  (g)  scoop  (g1)  bureau  (g2)  jewels  (h)  drum  (h1)  herb  (i)  horse 
(i1)  cow  (j)  ass  (j1)  wagon  (k)  geese  (1)  brush.  But  she  does  not  know 
how  to  use  any  object  which  her  husband  brings  home.  Finally, 
she  (m)  throws  a  tantrum  (n)  falls  into  the  mud,  or  (o)  makes  her 
husband  buy  a  rope  and  tries  to  hang  herself. 

ASSC,  reel  501  (a,  c,  d,  e1,  f,  i) ;  An-hui  min-chien  ko-yao,  I,  81 — 82 
(b,  c,  d,  h,  i,  j,  k,  m);  Ch’en  and  Ku,  p.  251  (a,  c,  d,  e,  o) ; 
Chu  Tzu-ch’ing,  p.  158  (a,  c,  d,  d3,  o) ;  FNT  7.9:112  (a,  c,  d,  d3,  o) ; 
FNT  7.11:96  (a,  c,  g2) ;  Li  Chin-hui,  II,  13  (a,  c,  d,  e1,  f,  i,  m) ; 
Min-chien  2.3:75—76  (a,  c,  e1,  f,  i,  m) ;  Ibid.  2.3:76  (a,  c,  d2,  g, 
h1,  e,  i,  m) ;  Johnson,  p.  33  (a,  c,  i,  g1,  o) ;  Ibid.  p.  1 19  (a,  c,  i,  g\  o) ; 
Shan-tung  ko-yao ,  pp.  118 — 119  (a,  c,  d,  i,  1,  g,  i,  n) ;  Ibid.,  p.  119 
(a,  c,  d,  i1,  n);  Ibid,  (b,  d1,  j1,  1). 

2030B  Crow  must  Wash  his  Bill  in  Order  to  Eat  with  Other  Birds.  Crow  asks 
water;  water  must  have  jug;  broken  jug  must  have  clay,  which 
must  have  horn  from  ram,  etc. 

MCWH ,  May  1959,  pp.  21—23,  56  =  CAT,  pp.  136—139. 

203065^  Ogre  Must  Have  Knife  to  Eat  Old  Cowherd.  Ogre  has  to  travel  three 
months  for  the  knife,  then  another  three  months  for  whetting  stone, 
wagon  to  pull  the  stone,  horse  to  pull  the  wagon,  bridle  to  help 
control  the  horse,  and  yokes  made  of  branches  of  a  tall  willow  tree. 
He  cannot  break  off  the  branches  but  is  told  to  get  the  knife,  etc., 
until  he  dies  of  starvation  on  the  way. 

Li  and  Wang,  pp.  47 — 50. 

2031  Stronger  and  Strongest. 

I.  Alternate  Beginning:  (a)  Man  wants  to  name  own  pet  after  a 
strong  animal  or  object,  (b)  Hawk  will  not  give  leg  of  swine  to  cat, 
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203 1C* 


2032* 


but  looks  for  a  stronger  friend,  (c)  A  stonemason  (or  mouse)  wants 
to  be  a  stronger  person  (or  animal),  (d)  Man  or  magpie  wants 
to  sue  the  cat  or  mouse.  It  keeps  on  looking  for  a  stronger  judge, 
or  learns  that  the  culprit  has  been  destroyed  by  something  else  or 
has  found  refuge  elsewhere,  (e)  A  little  Red  Boy  enjoys  and  likes 
to  play  with  everything,  but  something  else  always  ruins  what  he 
plays  with.  He  slips  in  the  mud  (ice),  but  the  sun  dries  up  the  mud, 
etc.  (f)  An  official  wishes  to  paint  a  tiger,  but  the  animal  in  his 
painting  looks  like  a  cat.  An  underling  wants  to  tell  the  truth, 
but  does  not  dare. 

II.  Stronger  and  Stronger.  The  series  of  animals  or  objects,  each  of 
which  is  stronger  than  the  preceding,  includes  the  following:  (a) 
tiger  (b)  dragon  (c)  lion  (d)  bull  (e)  serpent  (f)  cat  (g)  dog  (h)  rich 
man  (j)  high  official  (k)  Chuang  man  (m)  hunger  (n)  carpenter 
(o)  sun  (p)  cloud  (q)  wind  (r)  wall  (s)  rock  (t)  termites  (u)  grass 
(v)  mound  (w)  tree  (x)  cave  (y)  hole  (z)  flood  (aa)  vegetable  seeds 
(bb)  vegetable  oil  (cc)  lamp  (dd)  beggar  (ee)  rope  (ff)  mouse  (gg) 
emperor  (hh)  heaven. 

III.  Alternate  Endings:  (a)  The  man,  the  hawk,  or  the  magpie 
finally  realizes  that  the  cat,  after  all,  is  the  strongest,  (b)  The  stone¬ 
mason  or  mouse  is  content  to  be  himself,  (c)  The  culprit  is  nowhere 
to  be  found. 


ASSC,  reel  501  (Ie,  lip,  q,  r,  ff,  f) ;  CHS ,  pp.  1 10—1 1 1  (la,  Ila,  b, 
p,  q,  r,  ee,  Ilia)  =  Pu  Wen,  p.  226  =  Wu  Ts’eng-ch’i,  XV,  61; 
CAT,  pp.  210—214  (lb,  IIo,  p,  q,  v,  e,  ee,  Ilia)  =  MCWH,  June 
1961,  pp.  22—26;  Chiang  Chieh-shih,  p.  41  (Ic,  Ilf,  g,  a,  c,  m, 
IHb) ;  Hsien-kuan,  pp.  12—14  (lip,  q,  r,  ff,  f)  =  Li  Tung-sung 
0)j  PP-  1  2;  Huan  Yun,  pp.  60 — 61  (Ilf,  w,  z,  d) ;  Huang  Chao- 

nien,  pp.  19  -20  (Ie,  IIo,  p,  q,  r,  ff,  Ilia);  Li  Tung-sung  (1),  pp. 
93  97  (If,  Ilj,  gg,  hh,  p,  q,  r,  ff,  Ilia  — -  the  painting);  Lou  Tzu- 

k’uang  (4),  pp.  101—103  (Id,  Ilf,  w,  n,  z,  o,  p,  r,  e,  dd,  IIIc); 

MCWH,  Oct.  1955,  pp.  20—21  (Ic,  Ilh,  j,  k,  o,  p,  q,  s,  Illb)  = 
FTC,  pp.  89  -92  =  Nung  I-t’ien,  pp.  29 — -34;  Nagishkin,  pp. 
42—46  (Ie,  IIo,  p,  q,  v,  w,  k) ;  Po  and  Kuang,  pp.  15—17  (Id, 
11°,  p,  q,  t,  d,  ee,  ff,  Ilia);  Shan-tung  ko-yao,  I,  121 — -122  (Id, 

Ilf,  w,  n,  a,  X,  z,  o,  p,  q,  IIIc);  T’o  Lin,  p.  8  (Id,  Ilf,  y,  z,  o’ 

IIIc);  Ibid.,  p.  58  (Id,  Ilf,  u,  d,  v,  z,  aa,  bb,  cc,  q,  IIIc). 


Sertes  of  Transformations.  An  old  woman  eats  too  much  bean  curd  and 
becomes  a  tiger,  which  eats  steamed  bread  and  becomes  a  bull, 
which  eats  wheat  and  becomes  a  little  sparrow,  which  eats  sesame 
seeds  and  becomes  a  grey  camel,  which  eats  ants  and  becomes  a 
hen,  which  eats  bean  curd  and  becomes  an  old  woman  again. 

Shan-tung  ko-yao,  II,  71 — -72. 


The  Squirrel  Drops  a  Nut  from  a  Tree,  which  falls  on  the  head  of  a  roe 
w  ich  steps  on  the  nest  of  ants,  which  runs  and  breaks  a  vine  on 
W,  !C,  Srows  a  gourd,  which  scatters  around  the  sesame  seeds 
which  drop  into  the  eyes  of  a  rooster,  which  breaks  a  bamboo  branch’ 
which  hurts  a  crab,  which  frightens  a  bat  on  a  palm  leaf.  The  bat 
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flies  into  the  ear  of  an  elephant,  which  stampedes  and  treads  on  a 
man’s  earthenware  pot.  The  man  questions  the  elephant,  the  bat, 
the  crab,  the  bamboo  branch,  the  rooster,  the  sesame  seeds,  the  gourd, 
the  ants,  the  roe,  the  squirrel.  He  picks  up  the  nut  and  hits  with  it 
the  squirrel’s  mouth,  which  becomes  pointed. 

MCWH,  June  1964,  pp.  72—73. 

2038  Cumulative  Pursuit.  Clever  rabbit  tricks  hunter,  shepherd,  wolf,  raven 
and  old  woman,  and  then  asks  the  wind  to  carry  off  the  wool.  As  the 
old  woman  pursues  the  wool,  the  raven  pursues  her,  the  wolf  pursues 
the  raven,  the  shepherd  pursues  the  wolf,  and  the  hunter  pursues 
the  shepherd.  The  rabbit  laughs  until  its  lips  split. 

Chu  Ch’in-ch’in,  pp.  32 — 34  (122D  +). 

2042C*  Bite  (Prick)  Causes  Series  of  Accidents.  Hen  picks  off  termites.  Termites 
bite  and  break  the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  hits  a  polecat,  which 
shrieks  and  panics  a  magpie,  which  steps  on  and  kills  a  little  sparrow. 
Suit  to  phoenix  (queen  of  birds),  who  traces  the  accident  to  its 
source. 

CAT ,  pp.  173 — -174. 


CATCH  TALES 


2205*  The  Luckless  Pig. 

I.  The  Search  for  an  Animal,  (a)  The  master  or  mistress  who  has  to 
treat  a  guest  or  a  relative  to  dinner  at  home,  (b)  a  young  pupil,  asks 
each  of  his  domestic  animals,  such  as  (c)  chicken  (d)  duck  (e)  goose 
(f)  lamb  (g)  dog  (h)  horse  (i)  donkey  (j)  ox  (k)  turtle  (1)  eel  (m) 

cat  (n)  tiger  (o)  carp.  .  ,  . 

II.  The  Excuse.  Each  of  these  domestic  animals  has  an  excuse  lor 
remaining  alive.  The  reasons  they  give  include  (a)  he  may  grow  up 
to  lay  eggs  (b)  he  has  peculiar  physical  characteristics  (a  long  neck, 
a  scabby  skin,  etc.)  (c)  he  has  done  much  service  to  man  (d)  he  is  not 
easy  to  catch.  Each  animal  thus  saves  himself  and  refers  the  man 

(boy)  to  another  animal.  . 

III.  The  Pig.  (a)  Finally,  the  man  is  directed  to  the  pig.  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  he  has  eaten  a  great  deal  but  done  little  work,  the 
pig  can  only  submit  to  fate,  (b)  The  boy  is  directed  to  his  father 
and  father-in-law.  Scolded  by  both,  he  kills  a  pig.  Alternate  ending 
The  victim  may  be  (c)  a  bream,  or  (d)  a  bird. 

ASSC,  reel  501  (la,  c,  m,  g,  He,  Ilia);  Ibid.,  (Ia,  o,  j,  h,  1,  g, 
Hb,  c,  Ilia);  Ch’en  and  Ku,  pp.  364 — 365  (Ia,  c,  e,  f,  g,  h,  j,  k, 
Hb,  c,  d,  Ilia);  Ch’ii  Tu-jen,  pp.  241 — 242  (Ia,  1  cuttlefish,  j, 
h,  f,  g,  lib,  c,  Ilia);  FNT  7.4:89  (Ia,  o,  d,  c,  f,  g,  h  j,  n,  Jib, 
c,  d,  Hid) ;  Graham,  p.  287  (Ia,  c  —  hen  and  cock,  e,  lie,  +  2/5) ; 


2301 


2301 A 


2301 C 


Liu  Wan-chang  (1),  pp.  133 — 135  (lb,  c,  e,  f,  h,  j,  g,  m,  lib,  c, 
Ilia);  MCWH,  Jan.  1957,  p.  22  (Ij,  d,  h,  g,  lie,  a,  Ilia);  MKT, 
IV,  41—42  (la,  e,  d,  j,  h,  n,  lib,  c) ;  MKT,  IV,  73—74  (la, 
c,  d,  j,  h,  f,  g,  Ila,  b,  c,  Ilia);  Min-chien  2.3:46  (Id,  f,  j,  n,  k, 
II b,  c,  d,  Hie);  Ibid.  2.4:34 — 35  (Ie,  d,  f,  g,  h,  j,  n,  k,  lib,  c,  d, 
IIIc) ;  Ibid.  2.10/1 1  :68  (la,  e,  d,  f,  g,  h,  lib,  c,  Ilia) ;  Min-su  49/50: 
90 — 91  (la,  c,  d,  e,  f,  h,  a,  j,  g,  m,  lib,  c,  Ilia);  Shan-tung  ko-yao , 
I,  127  (la,  c,  d,  f,  g,  k,  1,  lib,  c,  IIIc);  Ibid.,  I,  132  (la,  c,  d, 
f,  g,  h,  i,  Ila,  b,  c,  Ilia);  Ibid.,  I,  133  (la,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  j, 
Ila,  b,  c,  Ilia);  Ibid.,  I,  133—134  (lb,  c,  f,  g,  h,  lib,  c,  Illb) ; 
Ibid.,  I,  134  (la,  c,  d,  g,  j,  Ila,  c,  Ilia). 


OTHER  FORMULA  TALES 


Corn  Carried  away  One  Grain  at  a  Time.  The  tale  is  told  to  satisfy 
the  insatiable  demand  of  (a)  children  (b)  a  rich  farmer  for  stories. 
The  animal  that  carries  the  grain  of  rice  is  (c)  a  mouse  (c1)  a  bird 
(d)  a  locust.  The  storyteller  is  either  a  (e)  clever  old  man  (f)  clever 
farm  hand. 

HNC,  pp.  128—129  (b,  c,  f) ;  MWH,  V,  68—70  (b  —  king,  c1,  e)  • 
T  an  Shao-shih  (2),  pp.  39—40  (a,  d,  e) ;  Yen  Ta-ch’un,  pp.  52—53 
(a,  d,  e). 


Making  the  King  Lose  Patience.  The  king  (child)  wants  to  hear  an 
endless  tale  and  has  killed  many  storytellers  who  failed  in  such  a 
task.  A  clever  youth  tells  the  story  of  a  swallow  flying  through  a 
hole  m  the  wall  of  a  barn  and  carrying  out  a  grain.  Then  another 
will  go  m  and  do  the  same,  etc.,  until  the  king  finally  loses  patience 
and  forgives  the  youth. 

MWH,  V,  68—70;  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  pp.  258—260  (bee). 

Thousands  of  Troops  Crossing  a  Narrow  Bridge.  A  clever  man  tells  the 
story  of  the  troops  of  a  well-known  commander  (Ts’ao  Ts’ao) 
passing  a  narrow  bridge  which  only  one  soldier  on  horseback  can 

rWbfT^nTnnnbemufSOldierS  °n  horseback  maY  be  either  (a)  100,000 
or  b)  830  000.  Die  raconteur  either  repeats  the  same  words 

imitating  the  sound  of  the  stamping  of  horses  until  the  audience 
stfll  h?rCe;°r  ref^sesAt0  C°ntinue  the  narrative  because  the  troops 

nlirh  T  PTed'  AS  a  rCSult’  he  wins  (c)  a  fine  dinner  (d)  a 
place  m  a  ferry  boat.  L  ' 

^Erh-tung  chih  yu,  I,  376  (b) ;  Lin  Lan  (9),  pp.  131 — -134  (b,  d)  = 


V.  UNCLASSIFIED  TALES 


2400  The  Ground  Is  Measured  with  Ox-Hide. 

Chiang  Hsiao-mei,  IIA,  9—11;  Dennys,  p.  145;  I  feng  4.1:98; 
MCWH^  Mar.  1960,  pp.  36—37;  Min-chien  1.9:21—23  (with  a 
long  rope,  motif  only);  T’ien-shan,  Oct.  1957,  p.  49. 

2400A  The  Ground  is  Measured  with  the  Shadow  of  the  Bonze’ s  Cloak.  The  bonze 
lifts  up  his  cloak  on  a  hillock  against  the  rising  sun  early  in  the 
morning.  The  shadow  covers  a  large  piece  of  land,  which  the  donor 
has  to  give  the  bonze  for  the  construction  of  a  temple. 

Chen-cheng  hou  liao-chai  chih,  3:2;  Ch’en  Ti,  pp.  37  -38;  I  feng,  4.1 : 
98;  Li  Hsing-hua,  pp.  78 — 79  (magic  gown);  Lin  Lan  (11),  pp. 
6—7;  Lin  Lan  (28),  pp.  82—86  (756  +) ;  PWH,  p.  54  (magic  gown) ; 
P’u  Sung-ling,  p.  642  (small  carpet  stretched  very  far) ;  Wu  Tsao- 
t’ing  (1),  III,  101—104  (756  +)• 
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CORRESPONDING  TYPES  BETWEEN  THIS  INDEX  AND  EEC  120 

Part  =  Partial  correspondence  due  to  broader  concept 
S.  =  Die  Schwanke 

Note:  On  account  of  differences  in  the  methods  of  classification,  most  of  the  correspon¬ 
dences  listed  here  are  loose,  and  should  not  be  interpreted  as  being  identical. 


This  Index 

FFC  120 

This  Index 

FFC  120 

78,  78B,  126 

3 

503  M 

29 

112,  112A* 

5 

510A 

32 

125E* 

4 

51  IB 

83  (w,  x,  y,  be,  bh) 

156,  156B* 

17  (part) 

513 

208 

177 

10 

535 

1 7  (part) 

200A! 

12,  13  (part) 

554D* 

18 

200* 

6 

555A 

26 

210 

14 

555C 

63  (part) 

234A 

91 

555* 

39  (part) 

235A 

1 

560 

13  (part) 

243 

9 

565 

63  (part) 

2  76 A 

2 

566 

64  (part),  196 

285D 

19 

576F* 

64 

300 

98  (a) 

592A* 

40 

301 A 

122 

592Aj* 

39  (part),  169  (part) 

312A* 

118,  119 

613 

28 

313A 

46 

613A 

27 

325A 

189 

654 

S.I.l  (a,  b,  d,  e) 

326E* 

124  (part) 

676 

169  (part),  170 

327A 

200a 

707 

33 

330A  (part) 

155,  156 

729 

20 

333C 

11 

745A 

124  (part),  175 

400A 

34  (part) 

745* 

205 

400B 

36 

750A 

111 

400C 

35 

750Dj 

108  (f,  g,  z) 

400D 

37 

754 

204 

403A** 

81 

756 

186  II 

433D 

31 

761 A 

131 

440A 

42,  43,  35  (h) 

780D* 

157 

461 

125,  192  (b,  d) 

804  (d) 

89  I 

461 A 

125 

825A 

47,  pp.  81 — 82  (part) 

465A, 

195 

834A 

176 

471 A 

103  (a,  b,  c,  g) 

841  A* 

177,  p.  231 

471B 

145  II 

851C* 

S.29.II 

480D 

63  (part) 

875,  876,  and 

S.28.II 

480F 

503E 

22,  24  (a) 

30 

subtypes 

875D! 

S.28.X,  S. 28. Ill 
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FFC  120 

This  Index 

FFC  120 

875D2 

S.28.XI 

1457B 

S.  10  (part) 

875F 

S.28.VI 

1520 

S.8 

876B* 

S. 28. VII  (part). 

1525A 

S.21 

S. 28. VIII 

1525H4 

S.22 

876C* 

S. 28. VII  (part) 

1525V 

S. 11. 1. 12,  S.21  (a) 

888C*  (part) 

210 

1525S* 

S. 11. 1. 34 

893* 

203 

1526A, 

S.l  1.1.46  (part) 

922A* 

S.6.IV  (q,  r,  u,  aa,  al, 

1526A2 

S.  1 1 .1.46  (part) 

am,  an) 

1526A3 

S.l  1.1.42  (i),  S.l  1.1.47 

922B* 

S. 13. III. 10  (b,  c) 

1526A4 

S.l 1.1.42  (a) 

923B 

193 

1528A* 

S.l  1.1.32 

926M* 

199 

1530A* 

S.l  1.1.27 

930A 

149 

1530B* 

S. 12.11. 12  (part) 

934D2 

104 

1530Bj* 

S.  12.11. 1 1 

9 70 A 

211,  212  (a,  d,  h),  82  (c), 

1533B 

S.l  1.1.42  (e),  S.  18 

85  (d) 

1534E* 

S.14.IV.1  (part) 

980Bj 

201 

1534F* 

S.14.IV.1  (part) 

980A* 

S. 13. III. 2  (d,  e,  i,  j) 

1535 

191 

1062B* 

166  (c) 

1538A* 

S. 12. II. 10  (i,  j,  k,  n,  r) 

1097A* 

168  (part) 

1539 

191,  S.l. XVI 

1137 

S.l  1.1.35 

1539B 

S.l 1.1.8 

1138 

123 

1543E* 

S.l  1.1.23,  S. 12.11. 1 

1241C 

S.l. XI 

1559D* 

S. 13. III. 8 

1242C 

S.l.V  (v,  w) 

1559E* 

S. 13. III.  1 

1248A 

S.l.VIII 

1563B 

S. 13. III. 3  (part) 

1266B* 

S.l.V  (a,  b,  p,  q,  y) 

1565 

S.10  (part) 

1275A* 

S.6.I.6  (part) 

1568 

S.15  (part),  S.16 

1291Dj 

S.6.II  (part) 

1568B 

S.  1 7 

1 305Dj 

S.25 

1568A** 

S.ll.I.  48  (g-m), 

1310D 

S.l.V  (u),  S.6.I.6  (part) 

S. 12. II. 13. (i,  1) 

1319 

S.l.X 

1577 

S.ll.I. 5  (a) 

1319N* 

S.  1  .V  (d,  e,  f,  h,  m,  r) 

1577A 

S. 13. III. 9 

1336A 

S.l.V  (n,  z) 

1577B  (part) 

S.l  1.1.4,  S.l  1.1.5  (f,  g,  h) 

1336B 

S.7.III 

1592C 

S.28.I 

1337 

S.l. II 

1620A 

S.23 

134  IB 

S.l.  IV 

1623A* 

S.ll.I.l,  S.ll.I. 23 

1349Q.* 

S.l. II  (a,  e) 

1623B* 

S. 12.11. 1 

1351 

S.l. XV 

1633* 

S.ll.I. 28 

1353* 

S. 12. II. 8 

1633A* 

S.ll.I. 30,  S.ll.I. 31 

1375A* 

S.31 

1633B* 

S. 12.11. 10  (e,  f,  p) 

1382 A 

S.7.II  (part) 

1635A* 

S.ll.I. 21,  S.ll.I. 22 

1382B 

S.7.II  (part) 

1641 

190,  S.5 

1384* 

S.l.V  (i,  x) 

1641 C4 

194  (part) 

1405**, 1405A** 

S.7.I  (a,  1,  m,  o,  p) 

1641C2 

S.15  (part) 

1426A 

S.30 

1641  Cs 

194  (part) 

1430 

4  (e) 

1642A4 

S.ll.I. 37,  S. 12. II. 6 

1457A 

206 

1653F 

S.24 
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This  Index 

FFC  120 

168 1C 

S.6.I.6  (part) 

1 703  subtypes 

S.9.I.,  S.9.I1 

1681  Cj 

S.6.I.6  (part) 

1 704 A  (d) 

S.26 

1681* 

S.4  (part) 

1807B* 

S. 12. II. 5 

1681C* 

S.6.I.4 

1812A* 

S. 13. III. 3  (part) 

1687 

S.6.II  (part) 

1812B* 

S. 13. III. 3  (part) 

1691 

S.6.I.2  (a,  e) 

1812C* 

S. 13. III. 2  (a,  b,  c,  d,  f) 

1691* 

S.6.I.5 

1812D* 

S. 13. III. 2  (e,  g,  h) 

1696 

S.l.III,  S.l.XIX,  S.6.I.2, 

1862E 

S.20 

S.6.I.3 

1862* 

S.l  1.1.33 

1696 A 

S.6.III 

1920J 

158 

1696B 

S.1.XVI1I 

1962AX 

209 

1696C 

S.6.I.1 

2301 A 

S.l  1.1.6  (d) 

1696D 

S.7.II  (part) 

2301C 

S.l 1.1.6  (a,  b,  c,  e) 

1699C 

S.6.IV,  S.l  1.1.49 

2400A 

186  IV 
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CORRESPONDING  TYPES  BETWEEN  THIS  INDEX  AND  FFC  209 


The  following  is  a  list  of  tale  types  apparently  peculiar  to  both  Ikeda’s 
A  Type  and  Motif  Index  of  Japanese  Folk  Literature  (FFC  209)  and  this  Index. 


This  Index 

FFC  209 

This  Index 

FFC  209 

159AX 

1 131 A  (II) 

576F* 

145D,  1002 A  (II) 

200* 

174A 

613A 

179B* 

301G 

302 

841  A* 

930C  (IV) 

326E* 

326A 

851  A* 

981  (III) 

333C 

333A 

980F 

1645C  (I,  II) 

403A** 

752 

1153A* 

1002D 

433D 

408A 

1336B 

1336A 

449A 

567 

1520 

1520 

465AX 

516B 

1568B 

1313 

480F 

480F 

1920J 

1928  (II) 

503E 

503E 

2400A 

2400 

555* 

470A 

*Tvoes  912 

and  2014  of  Ikeda,  which 

correspond  with 

825 A  and  911  A*  in  this 

Index,  are  not  included  here  because  the 

versions  listed  in 

Ikeda  are  allegedly  transla- 

tions  of  Chinese  narratives. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Works  are  listed  in  this  bibliography  in  the  same  form  as  they  appear  in  the  Type  Index. 
Most  of  them  are  entered  under  personal  authors,  collectors,  or  editors;  and  some  of  them 
(such  as  periodicals,  anonymous  classical  works,  books  by  corporate  authors)  are  under 
titles,  abbreviated  titles,  or  abbreviations.  Included  are  also  a  few  translations  that  either 
do  not  give  their  sources  (e.g.,  FTC)  or  are  translated  from  the  manuscripts  of  one  single 
collector.  In  the  latter  case,  the  collector’s  name  is  listed  first  and  the  translator’s  name 
next  (e.g.,  Ts’ao  and  Eberhard,  instead  of  Eberhard  as  is  generally  known),  even  though 
the  work  con+ains  valuable  notes  by  the  translator  and  evidences  remarkable  editorship. 
Works  that  for  one  reason  or  another  are  only  selectively  analyzed  are  preceded  by  one 
asterisk.  For  the  convenience  of  the  readers,  a  few  better-known  derivative  collections 
generally  found  in  American  libraries  are  completely  analyzed  in  the  Index  (e.g.,  Chia 
and  Sun) ;  the  lesser-known  ones  are  not  analyzed  but  are  included  in  the  bibliography 
preceded  by  two  asterisks  (e.g.,  Cheng  Wen  [3],  all  twenty  tales  contained  therein  can  be 
found  in  Chao  Ching-shen  [3]).  Also  preceded  by  two  asterisks  are  the  translations  that 
have  taken  the  pains  to  identify  their  sources  (e.g.,  Stovickova). 

Information  on  the  areas  of  distribution,  if  known,  is  provided  in  the  parentheses  at  the 
end  of  each  entry  for  books  and  periodicals  that  do  not  have  self-explanatory  titles.  Names 
of  all  nationalities  are  italicized  except  for  the  Han,  which  is  usually  not  mentioned  since 
the  majority  of  entries  contain  only  Han-Chinese  narratives. 

For  more  information  on  the  different  editions,  translations,  and  collections  of  Chinese 
narratives,  including  those  which  may  be  used  as  substitutes  if  the  particular  editions  or 
collections  listed  here  are  not  available,  please  consult  Chinese  Folk- Narratives :  A  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Guide,  by  Nai-tung  and  Lee-hsia  Ting  (San  Francisco:  Chinese  Materials  Center, 


AHK 


ASSC 


An-hui  min-chien  ku-shih  chi  (A  Collection  of  Folktales  from  Anhwei).  Compiled 
by  Literary  and  Art  Workers  Society  of  Anhwei.  Hofei,  1959. 

Chung-yang  yen-chiu  yuan  Li-shih  yii-yen  yen-chiu  so  (Academia  Sinica,  Institute 
of  History  and  Linguistics).  Su-ch’ii  chiao  pien”  (Folk  Songs  and  Verse  Nar¬ 
ratives  on  Microfilm). 

A  hsiu  wang -Edited  by  Shan-hua  Lherary  Magazine  Press.  Peking,  1958.  (Miao,  Kweichow) 
A  shih  ma.  Collected  by  Yunnan  People’s  Literary  and  Art  Workers’  Regiment,  Kuei-shan 
Section.  Peking,  1956.  ( Che  Ni,  Yunnan) 

An-hui  mm-chi^enko-yao.  By  Anhwei  Provincial  Ch’ih-chou  Normal  School.  Vol.  1.  Anking, 

An-hui  wen-hsueh  (Anhwei  Literary  Magazine).  1959. 

Anthropos.  1937. 

BIE  =  Chung-yang  yen-chiu  yuan  Min-tsu  hstieh  yen-chiu  so  chi-k’an  (Bulletin  of  the  Institute 
ot  Ethnology,  Academia  Sinica).  Taipei,  1962,  1966. 

Brown,  C.  Campbell.  China  in  Legend  and  Story.  Edinburgh,  1907. 


Compiled  by  People’s 


CAT  —  Chung-kuo  tung-wu  ku-shih  chi  (Chinese  Animaf  Tales) 

Literature  Press.  Shanghai,  1966. 

CCK  =  Ch'ing-ch’u  ku-tz'u  Id-Mix  hstian  (Selections  from  Professional  Storytellers  of  the 
_  r,  ,y  (?hmf  Dynasty)-  Vol.  2.  Compiled  by  Liu  Chieh-p’ing.  Taipei  1968 
CHS  -  ^S^oh^-hutshueh  i-shih-i  chung  (.  Seventy-one  Chinese  Joke  collection).  Taipei! 

1,,'nn  Cur.  ,,;Pr.  l  .  ■  L,ang,  1  S /d!.~tal  ^siao-hua  chi  minus  four  collections. 


CKC  = 
CTW  = 
CWT  = 

err  = 


ChGh^Ze%ang  hSi~th<U  !;hi-cKenZ  (Chinese  Regional  Drama  Series).  Edited  by 
Chinese  Playwrights  Association.  Peking,  1958—63.  16  vols  1 

OffLeiT4dhedWhv/!?h(ThepGle7"  ^°man  Matches  Wit  with  the  Military 
Utticei).  Edited  by  Shansi  People’s  Press.  Taiyuan  1956  (Shamil 

(Hakta  CulU'r'  ®er*es) •  Taipei,  1 965 — 138.  2  vol, 
Chiao-yuyu  min-chung  (Education  and  the  Masses).  Wusih,  1932. 
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Ch’a-hua  (Teatime  Chit-chat).  Shanghai,  1946. 

Chan-kuo  ts’e  (Plots  and  Conspiracies  of  the  Warring  States).  Revised  and  rearranged  by 
Liu  Hsiang  (79 — 8  B.C.).  Taipei,  1956. 

Chang  Hsiao-ch’ao.  Hsiao-hua  i-ch’e  (A  Wagon-load  of  Jokes).  Taipei,  1973. 

Chang  Jen-ta  et  al.  Ling-tzu  yti  sha-tzu  (The  Clever  Men  and  the  Stupid  Men).  Taiyuan, 
1959.  (Shansi) 

Chang  Shih-chieh.  Chin  sha-Yan  (Golden  Beach).  Shanghai,  1959.  (Hopei) 

Chang  Te-hsiang.  Hung-hua  ku-niang  (The  Red  Flower  Maiden).  Lanchow,  1956.  (Kansu) 
Chang  T’ien-i.  Ta  hui-lang  (The  Big,  Gray  Wolf).  Peking,  1954. 

CK  ang-ch' un.  Changchun,  1958.  (Kirin) 

Chao  Chen-nan.  T’ien-ho  t’u  (Picture  of  the  Milky  Way).  Tientsin,  1946.  (Hopei) 

Chao  Ching-shen  (1).  Min-chien  ku-shih  ts’ung-hua  (Essays  on  Folktales).  Taipei,  1970. 
First  published  in  1930. 

Chao  Ching-shen  (2).  Min-chien  ku-shih yen-chiu  (Folktale  Studies).  Shanghai,  1928. 

Chao  Ching-shen  (3).  Lung-teng  (The  Dragon  Lantern:  A  Collection  of  Folktales  from 
East  China).  Shanghai,  1961. 

Chao  Ching-shen  (4).  T’ung-hua  hsiieh  ABC  (ABC  s  of  the  Marchen).  Shanghai,  1929. 
Chao  Hung  (ed.).  Ch’eng-yu  ku-shih  i-pai  pien  (One  Hundred  Proverbial  Stories).  Hong 
Kong,  1963. 

Chao  Tung-yiian.  Hsiao-yin  kuo-pao  lu  (Stories  of  Sin  and  Punishment).  Singapore,  1969. 
Chao  Yen-i.  Chin  Kua  ho  Tin  Tou  (Golden  Melons  and  Silvery  Beans).  Shanghai,  1961. 
(Kansu) 

Chen-cheng  hou  Liao-chai  chih.  Shanghai,  1894. 

Ch’en  Chieh  et  al.  Ta  lao-yeh  ch’a-huang  (His  Honor  Inspects  a  Natural  Disaster  Area). 

Peking,  1958.  (Probably  the  Taihu  area,  Kiangsu) 

Ch’en  Ch’iu-fan.  Hua  Mu-lan.  Taipei,  1966. 

Ch’en-pao  fu-chien  (Literary  Supplement  to  Ch’en-pao).  Peking,  1927  1928. 

Ch’en  Shih-chiin.  Tse  ma  chi.  Peking,  1963.  ( Tibetan ) 

Ch’en  Ti.  Ch’do-chou  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  from  Chaochow).  Hong  Kong,  1961.  (Chao- 
chow,  Kwangtung) 

Ch’en  T’ing.  Yu  shan  mo  Tan,  1539  edition.  In  Ts'mg-shu  chi-cheng,  vol.  331. 

Ch’en  and  Ku  =  Ch’en  Tseng-shan  and  Ku  Hui-min.  Chung-kuo  min-ko  ch’ien-shou  (One 
Thousand  Chinese  Folk  Songs).  Shanghai,  1923. 

Ch’en  Wei-chiin  (1)  =  Ch’ang-shou  ts’ao  (The  Herb  of  Longevity).  Shanghai,  1955. 

(Wenchow,  Southern  Chekiang) 

Ch’en  Wei-chiin  (2)  =  Lmg-wang  kung-chu  (Dragon  Princess).  Shanghai,  1956.  (Southern 


Chekiang) 

Cheng  Chen-to  (1)  =  Chu  lou  chi.  Shanghai,  1934. 

Cheng  Chen-to  (2)  =  Shih-chieh  wen-k’u  (A  Treasury  of  World  Literature).  Vol.  4.  Shanghai, 
i935. 

Cheng  Kang.  Hsiao  shen-lo  (The  Little  Magic  Gong).  Nanking,  1956. 

Cheng  Ku-sheng.  Chung-kuo  min-chien  cKuan-shuo  chi  (Oral  Stories  from  China).  Shanghai, 
1933.  (Yangtze  River  Valley  in  Anhwei  and  Kiangsi) 

Cheng  Pang-ning  et  al.  Chiao-shan  ch’ii-pao  (Treasure  Hunting  on  Mount  Chiao).  Shanghai, 

1959.  (East  China).  .  , 

Cheng  Wen  (1)  =  Ku-tai  ch'eng-yu  ku-shih  chi  (Ancient  Proverbial  Stories),  Vol.  4.  Hong 

♦Cheng  Wen°(2f  ^Lang  wai-p'o  (The  Wolf  Grandma).  Hong  Kong,  1961.  All  except  two 
stories  are  from  Chao  Ching-shen  (3).  (East  China) 

♦♦Cheng  Wen  (3)  =  Ta  tung-kua  (The  Big  Melon).  Hong  Kong,  1961.  Entirely  from  Chao 

Ching-shen  (3).  (East  China)  ,  r 

♦Cheng  Wen  (4)  =  Yu  pai-ts'ai  (The  Jade  Cabbage).  Hong  Kong,  1961.  Mostly  from 
Chung-kuo  min-chien  ku-shih,  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (11),  Wei  and  Chang  Ch  u  Mu. 
♦Cheng  Wen  (5)  =  Shih  hsiung-ti.  Hong  Kong,  1957.  Mostly  from  Chia  and  Sun,  and 

Ch’unniao  hsiieh-i.  .  . 

Ch’eng  Chu.  Hsin  hsiao  lin  (A  New  Collection  of  Jokes).  Taipei,  1972. 

Cli’eng  Shih-chiieh.  Hsiao  lin  kuang  chi  (A  Comprehensive  Collection  of  Jokes).  Hong  Kong, 
n  d.  (pref.  1899).  Also  reprinted  as  Hsiao-hua  ta-wang. 

Chi-kung  =  Chi-kung  huo-fu  ch’uan-chuan  (Complete  Stories  of  Chi-kung).  Hong  Kong,  n.d. 
4  Vols. 

Chi-lin  wen-i  (Kirin  Literary  Magazine).  1956. 
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Chi-yuan  Chu-jen  (Ho  Pang  O,  1748 — ?).  Yeh-t'an  sui-lu.  n.p.,  1933. 

Ch’i-hsieh  wu-i.  By  Shih  Yii-k’un  (1821  — 1906).  Taipei,  1975. 

Chia  Chih.  Erh-lang  cho  t’ai-yang  (Erh-lang  Seizes  the  Sun).  Peking,  1959. 

Chia  and  Sun  =  Chia  Chih  and  Sun  Chien-ping.  Chung-kuo  min-chien  ku-shih  hstian  (Selected 
Chinese  Folktales).  Peking,  1962.  2  vols. 

Chia  Ping-chih.  San  nti-erh  (The  Third  Daughter).  Taiyuan,  1957.  (Shansi) 

Chia  Yin  et  al.  Chang  San  ta-lieh  (Chang  the  Third  Goes  a-Hunting).  Hong  Kong,  1954. 
Chiang  Chieh-shih.  Tung-wu  yii-yen;  in  Chiang  and  Lin  Lan,  Tung-wu  yii-yen  yii  chih-wu 
ch’uan-shuo.  (“Animal  Fables  and  Plant  Legends”).  Taipei,  1970. 

Chiang  Hsiao-mei.  T’ai-wan  ku-shih  (Stories  from  Taiwan).  Taipei,  1973.  3  vols. 

Chiang- Huai  wen-hstieh  (Literature  from  the  Huai  River  Area).  1958.  (Anhwei) 

Chiang-su  wen-i  (Kiangsu  Literary  Magazine).  1956. 

Chiang  Ying-k’o  (1)  (Ming  Dynasty)  =  Hsiieh-t’ao  hsiao-shuo.  Taipei,  1959. 

Chiang  Ying-k’o  (2)  =  Hstieh-t’ao  hsieh-shih;  in  his  Hsiieh-t’ao  hsiao-shu,  Shanghai,  1948. 
Chiang  Yii-ching  (1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6)  =  Li-tai  hsiao-shuo  pi-chi  hsiian  (A  Selection  of  Fiction 
and  Notes  of  All  Ages).  Hong  Kong,  1958. 

(1)  =  Han,  Wei,  and  Six  Dynasties 

(2)  =  T’ang  Dynasty 

(3)  =  Sung  Dynasty.  3  vols. 

(4)  =  Chin  and  Yuan  Dynasties 

(5)  =  Ming  Dynasty.  2  vols. 

(6)  =  Ch’ing  Dynasty.  5  vols. 


Ch’iao  Yii.  Kuo-ytian  chieh-mei  (Sisters  in  the  Orchard).  Peking,  1954. 

Chieh-f ang-chiin  wen-i  (Literary  Magazine  of  the  Liberation  Army).  1956. 

*Chien  Gochuen.  Chinese  Fairy  Tales.  London,  1939. 

Ch'ien-shao  (The  Outpost).  Tsinan,  1957 — 1959. 

Chih  and  Shih  =  Chih  T’ing  and  Shih  Wen-sung.  Hstian  ytin  ssu  (The  Temple  in  the  Clouds). 
Peking,  1957. 


Chin  f eng  (The  Golden  Phoenix).  By  the  Chinese  Department  of  Kirin  University.  Shanghai 
n.d.  (pref.  1960).  (Kirin)  ’ 

Ch’ing-hai  hu  (Chinghai  Lake).  1957. 

Ch’ing-hai  wen-i  (Chinghai  Literary  Magazine).  1956. 

Ch’ing-nien  chieh  (The  World  of  Youths).  Shanghai,  1931 _ 32. 

Ch’ing  Shui  (1)  =  Hai-lung-wang  ti  nti-erh  (The  Daughter  of  the  Dragon  king).  Kwangchow 
1929.  (Northern  Kwangtung) 

Ch  mg  Shut  (2)  =  T’ai-yang  ho ytieh-liang  (The  Sun  and  the  Moon).  Shaohing,  1933.  ( Hakka 
Northern  Kwangtung)  v 

Ch’ing  Yeh  (1)  =  Chung-kuo  min-chien  ch'ti-shih  chi,  vol.  1:  Shang-yti  ch’uan-shuo  (Amusing 
:se  Folktale  Vol.  1:  Stones  from  Shangyu).  Shanghai,  1939.  (Shangyu, 


min-chien  ch  ti-shih  chi,  Vol.  2:  Yti-yao  ch’uan-shuo  (Amusing 
Vol.  2:  Stories  from  Yuyao).  Shanghai,  1939.  (Yuyao, 


Chinese  Folktales, 

Chekiang) 

Ch’ing  Yeh  (2)  =  Chung-kuo 
Chinese  Folktales, 

Chekiang) 

Ch’m  Yu-Iin -  Ch’ih-jenya  chiao-jen  ku-shih  (Stories  of  Foolish  and  Cunning  People).  Shanghai, 
1930.  2  vols.  in  1.  (Ghaochow,  K.wangtung) 

Chou  Chi  (fl.  1619).  Hsi-hu  erh  chi. 

Chou  k’o-chia  su-wen-hsiuh  (Folk  Literature  of  the  Hakka  People  in 

„  .  Taipei,  1971.  [Hakka,  Hsm-chu,  Taiwan) 

tSalChti  hsUm  (Selections  from  Ming  Drama).  Peking,  1962 
2,“  Cfreh-fan.  Chung-kuo  yen-yu  lun  (Studies  in  Chinese  Proverbs).  Tafpei  1956 
Chu  Ch  m-ch  m.  Erh-t  ung  ku-shih  chi  (A  Collection  of  Stories  for  Children)!  Hong  Kong, 

Chu  Tien-hsing^  Ch’eng-yti  ku-shih  (Proverbial  Stories).  Peking  1955 

Chu  T ou-nan.  Mm-hm  (Brand  New  Jokes  and  Strange  Stories).  Shanghai, 

Chu  Tzu-ch’ing  Chung-kuo  ko-yao  (Folk  Songs  of  China).  Taipei  1965 

Chu  Vu-^^nen^-shih  ch’tian-chi  (Complete  Collin  of  Amusing  Folktales). 

?*hph>MV  ChlnJha  C,ha  (The  Cornucopia  that  Builds  a  Dam).  Wuhan  1956  (HuDeil 
*Ch  u  Yen.  Min-chien  lo-shih  (Pleasant  Folk  Stories).  Hong  Kong M951 
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**Ch’u  Yen  and  Yang  Shen-wei.  Min-chien  hsien-hua  (Idle  Talks).  Hong  Kong,  1951.  First 
published  in  Shanghai  in  1949  giving  Ch’u  Yen  as  the  author. 

Ch’ii  Tu-jen.  Kuang-hsi  ti  min-chien  wen-hsiieh  (Folk  Literature  of  Kwangsi).  Shanghai,  1930. 

Ch’ii  Yu  (1341 — 1427).  Chien  teng  hsin  hua.  Taipei,  1962. 

Chuang  Hsiieh-pen  (1)  =  Hsi-k’ang  Ti-tsu  tiao-ch’  a  pao-kao  (A  Report  on  the  Yi  People 
in  Sikang).  Kangting,  1941.  (Yi,  Sikang) 

Chuang  Hsiieh-pen  (2)  =  K’ang  Tsang  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  Recorded  among  the 
Tibetans  at  Kangting).  Shanghai,  1950.  (Tibetan,  Kangting,  Sikang) 

Chuang-tzit  =  Chuang  Tzu  chi-shih  (Annotated  edition  of  the  Works  of  Chuang  Chou 
[365—290  B.C.]).  Peking,  1961.  4  vols. 

Ch’uang-shih  chi  (Creation  of  the  World).  Collected  by  Li-chiang  Field  Work  Team,  Society 
for  the  Investigation  of  Folk  Literature  of  Various  Nationalities  in  Yunnan. 
Peking,  1962.  (Nashi,  Lichiang,  Yunnan) 

Ch’un  T’ing  (tr.).  Yii-fu  ti  erh-tzu  (Son  of  the  Fisherman).  Shanghai,  1957.  (Uigur) 

Ch’iin-chung  wen-i  (Literary  Magazine  of  the  Masses).  Shanghai,  1949. 

Ch’iin-niao  hsiieh-i.  (Birds  Learning  Arts).  Compiled  by  T’ung  Su  Press.  Tientsin,  1956. 

Chung  Chien-hsing.  Kuei-lin  shan-shui  ch’uan-shuo  (Legends  of  the  Mountains  and  Waterways 
around  Kweilin).  Nanning,  1959.  (Han  and  Chuang,  Kwangsi). 

Chung  Ching-wen  (1)  =  Ch'u-tz’u  chung  ti  shen-hua  yii  ch’uan-shuo  (Myths  and  Legends 
in  the  Ch'u-tz’u).  Taipei,  1969. 

Chung  Ching-wen  (2)  =  Chung-kuo  ti  shui-tsai  ch’uan-shuo  chi  ch'i-t’a  (Chinese  Flood  Stories 
and  Other  Essays),  n.p.,  n.d.  (postscript  1931). 

Chung  Ching-wen  (3)  =  Min-chien  ch’ii-shih  (Amusing  Folktales),  Vol.  1.  Shanghai,  1926. 
(Hoifung  area  in  Kwangtung) 

Chung  Ching-wen  (4)  =  Min-chien  wen-i  ts’ung-hua  (Essays  on  Folk  Literature).  Taipei, 
1970.  First  published  in  1928. 

Chung-hsiieh-sheng  (The  Middle  School  Student).  Peking,  1954  1955. 

**Chung-kuo  min-chien  ku-shih  (Chinese  Folktales).  Vol.  1.  Compiled  by  Tung  Su  Press. 
Peking,  1955. 

**  Chung-kuo  min-chien  ku-shih  hsiao-hua  chi  (Chinese  Folktales  and  Jokes).  Taipei,  1962. 

Chung  Po-yueh.  Lan  niao  (The  Blue  Bird).  Chungking,  1956. 

Chung-t’ao  lao-jen  (Old  Man  Planting  peach  Trees).  Edited  by  the  editorial  staff  of  South- 
Central  People’s  Literature  and  Arts  Press.  Wuhan,  1955. 

*  Davis  and  Chow-Leung  =  Davis,  Mary  Hayes,  and  Chow-Leung.  Chinese  Fables  and 
Folk  Stories.  New  York,  1908. 

Dennys,  Nicholas  B.  The  Folklore  of  China.  Amsterdam,  1968.  First  published  in  Hong 

Kong  in  1876.  . 

*Eberhard  (1)  =  Eberhard,  Wolfram.  Chinese  Fairy  Tales  and  Folktales.  Translated  trom 
the  German  by  Desmond  Parsons.  London,  1937.  Most  of  the  stories  are  later 
reprinted  in  his  Folktales  of  China  (Chicago,  1965). 

Eberhard  (2)  =  Eberhard,  Wolfram.  Erzahlungsgut  aus  Sudost-China.  Berlin,  1966. 

Eberhard  (3)  =  Eberhard,  Wolfram,  Studies  in  Taiwanese  Folktales.  Taipei,  1970. 

♦Endemann,  G.  Sagen  und  Marchen  aus  dem  Reiche  der  Mitte.  Berlin,  n.d.  (only  one  tale  avail¬ 


able). 

Erh-t’ung  chih  yu  (A  Friend  of  the  Children).  Shanghai,  1935. 
Erh-t’mg  shih-tai  (Childhood).  Shanghai,  1957. 

Erh-t’ung  wen-hsueh  (Children’s  Literature).  1964. 

FCK  =  Fu-chien  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  from  Fukien).  Vols. 


1,  3,  4.  Edited  by  Fukien 


-1936. 


People’s  Press.  Foochow,  1957 — 60. 

FNT  =  Fu-nii  tsa-chih  (“The  Ladies  Journal”).  Shanghai,  1917—1922. 

FNY  =  Fu-nii  yii  erh-t’ung  (“Chung  Hwa  Ladies  Magazine  ).  Hangchow, 

FNY  (T)  =  Other  issues  of  the  above  reprinted  in  Taipei,  1971. 

FTC  =  Folk  Tales  from  China.  Edited  by  Foreign  Languages  Press.  3rd  ed.  Peking,  195B 
62.  5  vols. 

Fei  Lin.  San-lung  T’ an  (The  Three-Dragon  Deep  Pool).  Shanghai,  1956. 

Feng  Meng-lung  (1)  (1574—1646)  =  Ching-shih  t’ung  yen  (Popular  Stories  to  Caution 
the  Public).  Hong  Kong,  1958. 

Feng  Meng-lung  (2)  =  Rising  shih  heng  yen  (Age-old  Stories  to  Awaken  the  Public).  Hong 

Feng  Meng-lung  (3)  =  Yu  shih  ming yen  (Illuminating  Stories  to  Teach  the  Public).  Hong 
Kong,  1965. 
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Feng  Meng-lung  (4)  =  Ku-chin  t’an  kai  (Ancient  and  Modern  Stories).  Peking,  1955.  2  vols. 

Feng-shen yen-i  (The  Metamorphoses  of  the  Gods),  by  FIsu  Chung-lin  (fl.  1566).  Taipei,  1968. 

Feng-yiieh  Chu-jen  (Southern  Sung  dynasty).  Lti  ch’uang  hsin  hua.  Taipei,  1965.  Stories 
used  by  professional  storytellers. 

Fielde,  Adele  M.  Chinese  Fairy  Tales.  2nd  ed.  New  York,  1912.  (Swatow,  Kwangtung) 

Folklore  Studies.  Peiping,  1946. 

Fu  Flsi-hua.  Pai-she  chuan  chi  (The  Story  of  the  White  Snake:  An  Anthology).  Shanghai,  1958. 

Graham,  David  Crockett.  Songs  and  Stories  of  the  Ch'uan  Miao.  Washington,  D.C.,  1954. 
( Miao ,  Szechuan) 

*Greiner,  Lee.  (Shinesische  Abende;  novellen  und  Geschichten.  Berlin,  pref.  1913. 

HCM  =  Min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales).  Edited  by  Flo-chiang  lu  i  wen-kung  t’uan.  Harbin, 
1949.  (Northeastern  China) 

HNC  —  Hu-nan  min-chien  ku-shih  hsuan-chi  (Selected  Folktales  from  Hunan).  Edited  by 
Hunan  Branch  of  Chinese  Writers  Association.  Changsha,  1959. 

HTH  =  Hua-tung  ti-fang  hsi-ch’ii  ts’ung-k’an  (collected  Regional  Plays  from  East  China). 
Shanghai,  1955. 

HWTS  =  Han  Wei  ts’ung-shu  (A  Collection  of  Writings  of  the  Han  and  Wei  Dynasties). 
Edited  by  Ch’eng  Jung  (fl.  1590).  Taipei,  1966.  2  vols. 

Han  Fei  Tzu  =  Han  Fei  Tzu  chi-chieh.  (Annotated  edition  of  the  Works  of  Han  Fei 
[280—233  B.C.]).  Shanghai.  1939. 

Han  and  Mo  =  Han  Shih-mei  and  Mo  Kuo-ping.  Ch’a-yii  ku-shih  shih-i  (“Hong  Kong  Tale- 
Spinners”).  Hong  Kong,  1968. 

Ho  and  Lin  =  Ho  Ch’ih  and  Lin  Yen.  Pai-she  chuan  (The  Story  of  the  White 
Snake).  Shanghai,  1953. 

Ho-pei  wen-i  (Hopei  Literary  Magazine).  1956. 

Hsi  Chou  Sheng  (Ch’ing  dynasty).  Hsing  shih  yin-yuan  chuan.  Taipei,  1972.  2  vols. 

Hsi-hsien  chih  (Local  History  of  Sihsien,  Anhwei).  1936  edition. 

Hsi-k  ao  —  Hsi-k’ao  ta-ch’iian  (Pekinese  Opera  Guide  book.)  Shanghai,  n.d.  [Republican 
period].  2  vols.  Also  known  as  Ching-hsi  k'ao. 

Hsi-nan  wen-i  (Southwest  Literary  Magazine).  Chungking,  1946. 

Hsi-wang  (Hope  Magazine).  Shanghai,  1946. 

Hsi-yu  chi  (The  Trips  to  the  West).  By  Wu  Ch’eng-en  (ca.  1500—1582).  Taipei,  1971. 

Hsiang  Pi  et  al.  Pai-o  T’an  (White  Geese  Pool).  Kwangchow,  1957.  (Kwangchow) 

Hsiao  Chung-yu  (1)  =  Ch’iao  hsi-fu  (The  Clever  Daughter-in-law).  Hong  Kong,  1961. 

**Hsiao  Chung-yu  (2)  =  Ching  chung  jen  (Woman  in  the  Mirror).  Hong  Kong,  1961.  Four¬ 
teen  of  the  stories  also  in  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (9).  Others  in  Sung  che  (6)  and  Chia 
Ping-chih. 

*  Hsiao  Chung-yu  (3).  T'ai  pai-lmg  (The  Grand  White  Dragon).  Hong  Kong,  1961.  Some 
stories  also  in  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (5),  Wei  and  Mu,  Huang  Hsiang-lin,  Chia  Ping- 
chih. 


** Hsiao  Chung-yu  (4)  =  Wu-yang  ch’ eng  ti  ku-shih  (Story  of  the  City  of  Five  Rams).  Hong 
„  .  ,  K«ng,  1961.  All  except  one  story  are  from  Hsiang  Pi  and  KTK.  (Kwangtung) 

Hsiao  Ch  ung-su  (1)  =  Ch’i-hu yung-shih  (The  Brave  Man  Who  Rides  a  Tiger).  Shanghai, 
1963.  j 

Hsiao  Ch’ ung-su  (2)  =  Ch’ing-wa  ch’i-shou  (Frog  Horseback-Rider).  Chungking,  1956. 
(' Tibetan )  ° 

Hsiao  Ch’ ung-su  (3)  i  =  Hu-tou-ch’uehyufeng-huang-tan  (The  Little  Sparrow  and  the  Phoenix’s 
Egg).  Chungking,  1957.  (Tibetan) 

Hsiao  Ch’ung-,:(4)  =  Nu-h  Yu  lung-nu  (The  Slave  and  Dragon  Maid).  Peking,  1957. 

Hsiao  Han.  Yang-chou  ti  ch’uan-shuo  (Legends  from  Yangchow).  Kwangchow,  1928. 

Hsiao  Kan-niu  (1)  =  Chin  lu-sheng  (Golden  Reed  Pipe).  Shanghai,  1956.  (too,  Hunan, 
Kwangsi  and  Kwangtung)  v 

Hsiao  Kan-niu  (2)  =  Hung-shui  Ho  (Red  Water  River).  Shanghai,  1956.  (Chuang,  Kwangsi) 
Hsiao  Kan-nm^^^Jz/g^/i  T’an  ch’uan-shuo  (Legend  of  the  Sun-and-Moon  Lake). 

Hsiao  Kan'tJ>  CT.and  ,he  Plum  Maid)'  Ho"s  K”ng’  196°- 

H”a°  ^an~ Shanghai,  ‘TIT  («.)”)  '*’*  T'“h  NaM  »“  >l»  Sky). 

Hsiao  Kan-niu  (7)  =  Pao-kai  shan  (Pao-kai  Mountain).  Wuhan,  1955.  (Chuang,  Miao,  and  Yao) 
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Hsiao  Kan-niu  (8)  =  Shuang-kuan  yen  (The  Two-Coffin  Cliff).  Peking,  1957.  ( Yao ) 

Hsiao  Kan-niu  (9)  =  Ts’ung-ming  hsi-fu  (The  Clever  Daughter-in-Law).  Hong  Kong,  1960. 
Mostly  from  Chung-kuo  Min-chien  ku-shih,  Tung  and  chiang  (2). 

Hsiao  Kan-niu  (10)  =  T’ung-ku  lao-tieh  (Old  Drummer-Dad).  Shanghai,  1956.  ( Chuang ) 

Hsiao  Kan-niu  (11)  =  Wang-niang  T’an  (Watching-for-the-Mother  Beach).  Hong  Kong, 

1960.  Mostly  from  Chung-kuo  min-chien  ku-shih. 

Hsiao  Kan-niu  (12)  =  Wu-t’ou  niao  (The  Headless  Bird).  Hong  Kong,  1960. 

Hsiao  Kan-niu  (13)  =  Teh  Ku-niang  (Coconut  Maiden).  Shanghai,  1955. 

Hsiao  and  P’an  =  Hsiao  Kan-niu  and  P’an  P’ing-yiian.  Ch’ang-fa  mei  (The  Long-Haired 
Girl).  Shanghai,  1956.  (Tung) 

Hsiao  p'eng-yu  (Little  Friends  Magazine).  Shanghai,  1954—1963. 

Hsiao-shuo  shih-chieh  (“The  Story  World”).  Shanghai,  1922. 

Hsiao-shuo  yiieh-pao  (“The  Short  Story  Magazine”).  Shanghai,  1925. 

Hsiao-shuo  yueh-pao.  Special  anniversary  issue,  1941. 

Hsiao  Ting-san.  Ti-ko  Ch’uan  (Flute-Tune  Spring).  Chengtu,  1957.  ( Chuang  and  Taiwan 
aborigines) 

Hsieh  Wei-hsin  (Sung  dynasty).  Ku-chin  ho-pi  shih-lei  pei-yao  (A  Compendium  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Notes  on  Various  Subjects).  Taipei,  1971.  4  vols.  Reprint  of  1556 
edition. 

Hsieh  Yun-sheng.  Fu-chien  ku-shih  (Stories  from  Fukien).  Taipei,  1973.  4  vols.  in  3. 

Hsien  hua  erh  (Fresh  Flowers).  Compiled  by  Honan  People’s  Press.  Chengchow,  1956. 

Hsien-kuan  =  Hsien-kuan yii  t’ i-t’ ou- chiang  (The  Mayor  and  the  Barbar).  Compiled  by  Shanghai 
Cultural  Press.  Shanghai,  1955. 

Hsin-kang  (The  New  Harbor).  Tientsin,  1959. 

Hsin-miao  (New  Seeds  Magazine).  Changsha,  1958. 

Hsing  Po-fu  et  al.  Feng-huang  ho  chin  tou-tzu  (The  Phoenix  and  Gold  Nuggets).  Peking,  1957. 

Hsing-  zu  hsien-chih. 

Hsiung  Sai-sheng.  Ma  Lang.  Peking,  1958.  (Northeastern  China) 

Hsiung  and  Yii  =  Hsiung  Sai-sheng  and  Yii  Chin.  Ch  iao  hsi-fu  (The  Clever  Daughter- 
in-Law).  Peking,  1953. 

Hsii  Chih-t’ao.  Chung-kuo  ch’eng-yu  hsin  tz'u-tien  (A  New  Dictionary  of  Chinese  Proverbs). 
Hong  Kong,  1956. 

Hsu  Chin.  Kuei  hua  (Ghost  Stories).  Hong  Kong,  1954. 

Hsu  and  Huang  =  Hsu  Chin  and  Huang  I-te.  Hu  hua  (Tiger  Stories).  Shanghai,  1940. 

**Hsu  chin  and  Huang  I-te,  Tai-hua  (Numskull  Tales).  Shanghai,  1949.  First  published 
in  1931. 

Hsii  Hsiao-ou.  San  i  pi  t’an.  Shanghai,  1935.  . 

Hsii  P’ei-jen.  Chung-kuo  min-chien  ch’ii-shih  chi,  Vol.  3:  Chiang-shan  ch  uan-shuo  (Amusing 
Chinese  Folktales,  Vol.  3:  Stories  from  Kiangshan).  Shanghai,  1939.  (Kiangshan, 


Chekiang) 

Hsii  T'ai-p'ing  kuang  chi.  1800  edition.  .  ... 

Hsueh  Jen-kuei  cheng-tung  (Hsiieh  Jen-kuei’s  Victorious  Expedition  in  the  East).  Taipei,  19/1. 
Hsueh  Ting-shan  cheng-hsi  (Hsiieh  Ting-san’s  Victorious  Expedition  in  the  West).  Taipei,  1971. 
Hu  Erh-ch’a.  Chih-hui  ti  niao  (The  Bird  of  Wisdom).  Shanghai,  1957.  (Inner  Mongolia) 
Hu  Huai-shen.  Chung-kuo  min-chien  ch’ uan-shuo  (“The  Rural  Chinese  Stories”).  Shanghai,  1951. 
Hu  K’ai-yii.  Chung-kuo  min-chien  ch’u-shih  chi,  Vol.  4:  Ning-po  ch’ uan-shuo  (Amusing  Chinese 
Folktales,  Vol.  4:  Stories  from  Ningpo).  Shanghai,  1939.  (Ningpo,  Chekiang.) 
Hu-nan  wen-hsueh  (Hunan  Literary  Magazine),  Changsha,  1959. 

Hu-pei  wen-i  (Hupei  Literary  Magazine).  Wuchang,  1950. 

Huai  Nan  Tzu.  By  Liu  An  (?  —  122  B.C.).  In  Ssu-pu  ts’ung-k’an. 

Huan-ch’u  Tao-jen.  Hsien  fo  ch’i  tsung.  n.p.,  n.d. 

Huan  Yiin  et  al.  Pei-ching  erh-ko  (Nursery  Rhymes  from  Peking).  Shanghai,  1955. 

Huang  Chen-pi.  Min-nan  ku-shih  chi  (Stories  from  Southern  Fukien).  Shanghai,  19/H.  _ 

Huang  Hsiang-lin.  Ma-tzu  ti  miao-chi  (Ingenious  Tricks  of  Ma  the  Young  Man).  Shanghai, 

♦Huang  Hua  (lj  =  Lung-wang  hsien-hsing  (The  Dragon  King  Reveals  Its  True  Identity). 

♦Huang  Hua  (2)§  =  Than  chia  ch’ai-lang  ching  (The  Girl  Willing  to  Marry  the  Wolf  Demon). 

Huang  Shao-nien.  Hai-tzu  men  ti  ko-sheng  (Songs  of  children).  Taipei,  1969.  First  published 
in  1928. 
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Huang  Te-shih.  T’ai-wan  min-chien  ku-shih  ching-hsiian  (Selected  Folktales  from  Taiwan). 
Taipei,  1972. 

Hung  Pien  (16th  century).  Ch’ing  p'ing  shan  Vang  hua-pen.  Taipei,  1958. 

Hung  sang-shen  (Red  Mulberries).  Edited  by  the  editorial  staff  of  Yen-ho  Literary  Monthly. 

Sian,  1959.  A  collection  of  stories  from  Yen-ho  and  T’ien-shan.  (minorities, 
Sinkiang) 

Hung  tsa-chih  (The  Scarlet  Magazine).  Shanghai,  1923. 

Hung  yen  (Red  Cliff  Magazine).  Chungking,  1956 — 1959. 

I  feng  (Communications  in  the  Arts,  a  literary  monthly).  Hangchow,  1933 — 36. 

I-k’o  =  I-k’o  shih-liu-shu  ti  kuo-wang  (The  King  of  a  Pomegranate  Tree).  Edited  by  Chinese 
Folk  Literature  Research  Society.  Peking,  1956.  {Uigur) 

I-shu  sheng-huo  (Arts  and  Life).  Sian,  1950. 

I-shuang  =  I-shuang  ts'ai-hung  (A  Pair  of  Rainbows).  Edited  by  Kweichow  People’s  Press, 
Kweiyang,  1956.  (Han  and  minorities,  Kweichow) 

I-t’ung  =  I-t’ung  fan-kan  (A  Bucketful  of  Rice).  Edited  by  Anhwei  People’s  Press.  Hofei, 
1956.  (Anhwei) 

I  Yen.  Yin-mao  ho pao-p’iao  (The  Silvery  Cat  and  the  Magic  Ladle).  Changsha,  1956.  (Hunan) 
Jameson,  Raymond  D.  Three  Lectures  on  Chinese  Folklore.  Peiping,  1932. 

Jarring,  Gunnar.  Materials  to  the  Knowledge  of  Eastern  Turki.  Lund,  Sweden,  1946.  4  vols. 
Jen-min  wen-hsiieh  (People’s  Literature).  Peking,  1958. 

Jen  Sung-ju.  Shui-ching-chu  i-wen  lu  (The  Curious  Lore  in  the  Shui-ching-chu) .  Shanghai,  1934. 
Jo-feng  (Hot  Wind  Magazine).  1958. 

Johnson,  Kinchen.  Chinese  Folklore:  Peking  Rhymes.  Peiping,  1932. 

Julien  (1)  =  Julien,  Stanislas  (tr.).  Blanche  et  bleue;  ou,  Les  deux  couleuvres  fees.  Paris,  1834. 
Julien  (2)  =  Julien,  Stanislas  (ed.).  Contes  et  apologues  Indiens.  Vol.  2.  Paris,  1860. 

KCK  =  Kuang-tung  ch’i-wen  kuai-chien  lu  (Strange  Happenings  Heard  and  Witnessed  in 
Kwangtung).  Hong  Kong,  pref.  1946. 


KCMC  =  Min-chien  ku-shih  chi  (A  Collection  of  Folktales).  Edited  by  the  Chinese  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Kweichow  University  et  al.  Kweiyang,  1960.  (Han  and  minorities, 
Kweichow) 

KHC  =  Kuang-hsi  Chuang-tsu  wen-hsiieh  (Literature  of  the  Chuang  People  in  Kwangsi). 

By  the  editors  of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Chuang  People  in  Kwangsi,  and 
the  Chinese  Department  of  Kwangsi  Teachers  College.  Nanning,  1961. 

KSK  =  Kan-su  min-chien  ku-shih  hsiian  (Selected  Folktales  from  Kansu).  Edited  by 
Kansu  People’s  Press.  Lanchow,  1962. 

KTK  =  Kuang-tung  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  from  Kwangtung),  Vol.  1.  Edited  by 
Kwangtung  People’s  Press.  Kwangchow,  1959. 

KTKC  =  Kuang-tung  min-chien  ku-shih  chi  (Folktales  from  Kwangtung),  Vol.  1.  Hong 
Kong,  n.d. 


KTT  -  K’ang-ting  Tsang-tsu  min-chien  ku-shih  chi  (Folktales  from  Tibetans  in  Kangting). 

By  the  Chinese  Department  of  Southwestern  Teachers  College.  Peking,  1959. 
( Tibetan ,  Kangting,  Sikang) 

Kan  Pao  (fl.  317 — 322).  Sou  shen  chi.  Taipei,  1965. 

Kan-su  wen-i  (Kansu  Literary  Magazine).  Lanchow,  1956. 

Kao  Yu-shuang.  Lu  Pan  hsueh-i  (Lu  Pan  Learns  His  Trade).  Tientsin,  1959.  (Hopei) 
Kavirov.  Mu-jenti  erh-tzu  (Son  of  the  Shepherd).  Translated  by  Ch’en  Hsu-chieh.  Shanghai, 
nu'  (J,nother  translation:  Wei-wu-erh  min-chien  ku-shih  (Uigur  Folktales),  tr. 

conm  Un?'nl!,Ttsin’  1959'  Two  Russian  types  not  found  in  China  (532  [pp. 
tt  nu ,  ^9  9?J  a”d  88°*  [PP-  33—36])  are  not  included  in  this  Index, 

Ko  Ch  en .  Chen-t  ten  ku  (Heaven-rocking  Drum-beats).  Nanking,  1955.  (Kiangsu) 
o  and  Chi  -  Ko  Lan  and  Chi  Wei.  Ch’ ang  Ta-lang  ch’ihyuan-pao  (Ch’ang  Ta-lang  Eating 
Silver  Ingots),  n.p.,  1946.  B  5 

Ko  and  Hsiao  =  Ko  Fang  and  Hsiao  Chuang.  Hsiao-ch'a  ho  Ying-shih  (Hsiao-ch’a  and 
.Ying-shih).  Peking,  1956. 

K°  IhUI"!ln‘  hsj'fU  (The  Clever  Daughter-in-Law).  Shanghai,  1956. 

Ku  Shen-tzu  (T  ang  dynasty).  Po  i  chih.  Taipei,  1959. 

u  (S,ory  of  ,he  Big' Black  Wolf)- Shanghai' Im 

Kuan  C*h‘  ByAU  ^ing/,lung  (Sung  dynasty)-  In  Ssu-fiu  ts’mg-k’an  hsii-pien. 

K„an  ? T'  Cht"/en^.uanS  (The  Golden  Dung-Basket).  Harbin,  1957. 

ung.  sin  c  tang  min-ko  min-t  an  chi  (Folk  Songs  and  Folktales  from  Sinkiang). 
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Shanghai,  1950.  (Minorities) 

Kuang-tung  wen-i  (Kwangtung  Literary  Magazine).  Kwangchow,  1956 — 57. 

Kuang  Tii-ch’u  hsin  chih.  By  Huang  Ch’eng-ts’en.  1803  edition. 

Kuei-chou  wen-i  (Kweichow  Literary  Magazine).  Kweiyang,  1956. 

Kung  Liu.  W ang-fu yun  (The  Husband-Watching  Cloud).  Peking,  1957.  {Pai,  Tali,  Yunnan). 
From  Chieh-fang-chiin  wen-i. 

Lee  and  Radin  =  Lee,  Jon  (Collector)  and  Radin,  Paul  (ed.).  The  Golden  Mountain.  Taipei, 
1971.  Tales  told  by  Chinese  Americans  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  First 
published  in  1940. 

Lei  Ming.  Chung-kuo  min-chien  ku-shih  (Chinese  Folktales).  Hong  Kong,  1956. 

Li  Ch’ang-ch’i.  Chien-teng  yii  hua.  Peking,  1962. 

L  i  Chin-hui  et  al.  Chung-kuo  nein-sheng  erh-ko  chi  (Folk  Songs  from  Twenty  Chinese  Provinces). 
Taipei,  1971.  8  vols.  in  2. 

Li  and  Chang  =  Li  Ching-han  and  Chang  Shih-ying.  Ting-hsien  yang-ko  hsiian.  Taipei, 
1970.  First  published  in  1933. 

*Li  Hao.  Min-chien  ku-shih  hsin-chi  (A  New  Collection  of  Folktales).  Shanghai,  1947. 

Li  Hsien-chang.  T’ai-wan  min-chien  wen-hsiieh  chi  (Folk  Literature  from  Taiwan).  Taipei,  1936. 
Li  Hsing-hua.  Pai-tsu  min-chien  ku-shih  ch’uan-shuo  chi  (Folktales  and  Legends  of  the  Pai 
People).  Peking,  1959. 

Li  Hung-chin.  Ts’ung-ming  ti  Hsiao  San  (Clever  Little  Third  Boy).  Tsinan,  1955.  (Chiaotung 
Peninsula,  Shantung) 

Li  and  Wang  =  Li  I  and  Wang  Yao.  Meng  Tsang  min-chien  ku-shih  (Mongolian  and  Tibetan 
Folktales).  Hong  Kong,  1958. 

*Li  I-ting.  Chung-kuo  li-tai  yii-yen  hsuan-chi  (An  Anthology  of  Chinese  Fables  and  Parables 
of  all  Ages).  Taipei,  1966. 

Li  Ju-chen  (1763—1830).  Ching  hua  yuan  (Flowers  in  the  Mirror).  Hong  Kong,  1965.  2  vols. 
Li  Lien  (1488 — -1566).  Pien-ching  chiu  i  chi.  Shanghai,  1937. 

Li  Lin-ts’an.  Mo-so  tsu  ti  ku-shih  (Mo-so  Tribal  Stories).  Taipei,  1970.  ( Nashi ,  Yunnan). 
Li  Nan-li.  Chin-fo  shan  hsia  ti  ch’uan-shuo  (Legends  from  the  Golden  Buddha  Mountains). 
Shanghai,  1956.  (Szechuan) 

Li  Ping  et  al.  K’ung-ch’ueh  ku-niang  (Peacock  Maiden).  Peking,  1956. 

Li  P’ing.  Mu-t’ung  yii  Huang  0  (The  Shepherd  and  Huang  O).  Shanghai,  1954. 

Li  Shu-jen.  Tu-chuan  ti  ku-shih  (Story  of  the  Cuckoo).  Nanchang,  1956.  (Kiangsi). 

*Li  Tung-sung.  Hsien-kuan  hua-hu  (The  Magistrate  Paints  a  Tiger).  Hong  Kong,  1  1. 

Mostly  from  Hsien-kuan  and  Shao  Tzu-nan. 

Li  Tzu-ch’ang.  Edited  by  Kwangtung  People’s  Press.  Kwangchow,  1957.  (Chaochow  and 
Swatow,  Kwangtung) 

Lieh  Tzu  =  Lieh  Tzu  chu-shih  (Works  of  Lieh  Yii-k’ou  [450?— 375?  B.C.]  with  commen¬ 
taries).  Taipei,  1969. 

♦Lim  Sian-tek.  Folktales  from  China.  New  York,  1944. 

♦Lin  Ch’ing-sung.  Feng-tz’u  hsiao-hua  hsiian  (Selected  Satiric  Jokes).  Hong  Kong,  1961. 
Lin  Lan  (1)  =  Ch’iao-she  fu  ti  ku-shih  (Stories  of  Clever  Women).  Shanghai,  1933. 

Lin  Lan  (2)  =  Chin  t’ien-chi  (The  Golden  Frog).  Shanghai,  1930. 

Lin  Lan  (3)  =  Chiung  hsiu-ts’ai  ti  ku-shih  (Stories  of  Impoverished  Scholars  with  the  first 
Degree  in  Old  China).  Shanghai,  1933.  .  , 

Lin  Lan  (4)  =  Chu  Tuan-chang  ti  ku-shih  (Stories  of  Chu  Yuan-chang).  Shanghai,  Ml. 
Lin  Lan  (5)  =  Ch'u-lien  ti  ku-shih  (Stories  of  Witty  and  Amusing  Couplets).  Shanghai,  193^. 
Lin  Lan  (6)  =  Hsiang-ssu  shu  (The  Forget-Me-Not  Tree).  Shanghai,  1934.  Twenty-three  of 
the  stories  are  reprinted  and  bound  with  Chiang  chieh-shih. 

♦Lin  Lan  (7)  =  Hsiao  Chu-pa-chieh  (Son  of  the  Pig).  Shanghai,  1932.  Same  as  Lin  Lan  (11), 

except  for  pp.  1  —  10.  Q 

Lin  Lan  (8)  =  Hsin  tzu-hsu  ti  ku-shih  (Tales  of  the  New  Son-in-Law).  Shanghai,  19^9. 
Lin  Lan  (9)  =  Hsu  Wen-ch’ang  ku-shih  chi  (Tales  about  Hsil  Wen-ch’ang).  Shanghai,  19Z9. 
Lin  Lan  (10)  =  Hsu  Wen-ch’ang  ku-shih  wai  chi  (Collected  Stories  about  Hsu  Wen-ch  ang  s 
Counterparts).  Shanghai,  1932 — 33.  3  vols. 

Lin  Lan  (11)  =  Hui  ta-wang  (King  with  an  Ashen  Face).  Shanghai,  1933. 

Lin  Lan  (12)  =  Huan  hsin  hou  (After  Heart  Transplantation).  Shanghai,  1931. 

Lin  Lan  (13)  =  Hung  hua  nil  (The  Young  Woman  with  a  Red  Flower).  Shanghai,  1 
Lin  Lan  (14)  =  Kua  wang  (The  King-Sized  Melon).  Shanghai,  1933. 

Lin  Lan  (15)  =  Kuai  hsiung-ti  (Extraordinary  Brothers).  Shanghai,  1932. 

Lin  Lan  (16)  =  Kuei  ko-ko  (The  Ghost  Brother).  Shanghai,  1932. 
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Lin  Lan  (17)  =  Kuei  ti  ku-shih  (Ghost  and  Demon  Stories).  Shanghai,  1935. 

Lin  Lan  (18)  =  Lieh-tai  ming-jen  ch’ti-shih  (Amusing  Stories  of  Well-Known  Characters). 
Shanghai,  1933. 

Lin  Lan  (19)  =  Lii  Tung-pin  ku-shih  (Tales  about  Lii  Tung-pin).  Shanghai,  1925. 

Lin  Lan  (20)  =  Lii  Tung-pin  ti  ku-shih  (Stories  about  Lii  Tung-pin).  Shanghai,  1933. 

Lin  Lan  (21)  =  Min-chien  ch’ii-shih  hsin-chi  (Amusing  Folk  Tales).  Shanghai,  1932 — -34. 
3  vols. 

Lin  Lan  (22)  =  Min-chien  ch’uan-shuo  (Folk  Legends).  Shanghai,  1930.  2  vols. 

Lin  Lan  (23)  =  Niao  ti  ku-shih  (Bird  Stories).  Shanghai,  1925. 

Lin  Lan  (24)  =  Niao  ti  ku-shih  (Bird  Stories).  Shanghai,  1931. 

Lin  Lan  (25)  =  San  chiang-chun  (Three  Generals).  Shanghai,  1933. 

Lin  Lan  (26)  =  San  erh-hsi  ku-shih  (The  Third  Daughter-in-Law).  Shanghai,  1933. 

Lin  Lan  (27)  =  San  ko  yuan-wang  (Three  Wishes).  Shanghai,  1933. 

Lin  Lan  (28)  =  Sha  lung  (The  Sand-Dragon).  Shanghai,  1931. 

Lin  Lan  (29)  =  Tai  Huang  Chung  (The  Stupid  Huang  Chung).  Shanghai,  1931. 

Lin  Lan  (30)  =  Tai  nu-hsii  ti  ku-shih  (Stories  about  the  Stupid  Son-in-Law).  Shanghai,  1933. 

Lin  Lan  (31)  =  T’an-tsui  ti  fu-jen  (A  Gluttonous  Woman).  Shanghai,  1933. 

Lin  Lan  (32)  =  Ts’ai-hua  lang  (The  Spotted-Snake  Husband).  Shanghai,  1930. 

Lin  Lan  (33)  =  Tu-chiao  hai-tzu  (The  One-Legged  Boy).  Shanghai,  1932. 

Lin  Lan  (34)  =  Tung  Hsien  mai-lei  (Tung  the  Magician  Sells  Thunder-Claps).  Shanghai, 
1931. 


Lin  Lan  (35)  =  Wen-jen  ti  ku-shih  (Legends  of  Literati).  Shanghai,  1933. 

Lin  Lan  (36)  =  Tii-fu  ti  ch’ing-jen  (Fisherman’s  Beloved  Wife).  Shanghai,  1934. 

Lin  Lan  (37)  =  Tun-chung  ti  mu-ch’in  (Mother  in  Heaven).  Shanghai,  1933. 

Lin  P’ei-lu  (1)  =  Ch’ ao-chou  ch’i  hsien  ku-shih  chi  (Tales  of  the  Seven  Sages  from  Chaochow). 
Shanghai,  1936.  (Chaochow,  Kwangtung) 

Lin  P  ei-lu  (2)  =  Ch  ao-chou  li-tai  min-jen  ku-shih  (Stories  of  Famous  Men  from  Chaochow). 

Hong  Kong,  1955.  (Chaochow,  Kwangtung) 

Lin  P  ei-lu  (3)  =  Min-chien  shih-shuo  (Traditional  Folk  Narratives).  Shanghai,  1939.  (Mostly 
from  Chaochow,  Kwangtung) 

Ling  and  Jui  =  Ling  Ch  un-sheng,  and  Jui  I-fu.  Hsiang-hsi  Miao-tsu  tiao-ch'  a  pao-kao  (A 
Report  on  Investigations  of  the  Miao  People  in  Western  Hunan).  Shanghai,  1947. 
Ling  Kuang-tien.  Yi-tsu  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  of  the  Yi  People).  Shanghai,  1950. 
Ling  Meng-ch  u  (1)  (Ming  dynasty)  =  Ch’u-k’e  Po-an  ching-ch'i  (Startling  Stories,  first 
series).  Taipei,  1968.  2  vols. 

Ling  Meng-ch  u  (2)  =  Erh-k’e  Po-an  ching-ch’i  (Startling  Stories,  second  series).  Taipei, 
1969.  3  vols. 


Liu  Chin.  Chiu-chin  ku-niang  (The  Nine-Catty  Maiden).  Peking,  1954.  (Chenghsien.  Che¬ 
kiang). 

Liu  Hsueh-sung  (1)  =  Chin  p’i-p’a  (Golden  p’i-p’a).  Hong  Kong,  n.d. 

Lm  Hsueh-sung  (2)  =  Chin  ya-erh  (Golden  Duck).  Hong  Kong,  n.d. 

Liu  Hsueh-sung  (3)  =  I-wen  ch’ien  (One  Copper).  Hong  Kong,  n.d. 

iu  c  >ng  (  —444).  Shih-shuo  hsin-yu  (Traditional  and  Modern  Narratives).  Taipei, 

1965.  2  vols. 

Liu  Shih-sheng.  Ho  Erh  chan-yao  (Darky,  the  Second,  Kills  the  Demon).  Tientsin,  1956. 
,.  (Chiaotung  area,  Shantung) 

Liu  Ssu-p’ing.  Ch'ang-pai  shanjen-shen  ti  ch’uan-shuo  (Legends  of  Ginseng  in  Changpai  Moun¬ 
tains  Area).  Peking,  1957.  8  8F 

Liu  Su  (T  ang  dynasty).  Ta  T’ang  hsin  yu.  Shanghai,  1937. 

U  tan'tZU  ( A  Vat  FuU  of  Stories).  Shanghai,  1934. 

I)'1  Taipei  1969^"^°^  erkko’  ck*a  (Nursery  Rhymes  from  Kwangchow,  Series 

Liu  Wan-chang  (2)  =  Kuang-chou  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  from  Kwangchow).  Kwang- 

LoUChonrM,annpSH(?  =i  ^U'!anJ°  ch“  (Annotated  Song  of  Mu-lan).  Shanghai,  1930. 

*Lo  Hua  Chung  kl  ^\Al  (Addltlonal  Stories  from  Ai  Tzu).  Taipei,  1962. 

Lo  Ku^'-cknf  mT'1  ?JX;Shlh  (PllneSe  Folktales).  Vol.  1.  Kaohsiung,  1962. 

1971  23vol"sCa'  400  ’  San'kuoyen~l  (Romance  of  the  Three  Kingdoms).  Taipei, 

L°  Y'h  iSUnl«ZdSn)HT4S,  TsmT*  (S,0ri'!  T°ld  W  ’  Ti|”T'  °‘d  3 
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Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (1)  —  Ch’iao-nii  ho  tai-niang  ti  ku-shih  (Tales  of  the  Clever  Girl  and  the  Stupid 
Woman).  Shanghai,  1933. 

*Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (2)  =  Chung-hua  t’ung-hua  ku-shih  (Chinese  Folktales).  Taipei,  1952 — 55. 

7  vols.  Vols.  2  and  7  entirely  from  Vol.  2  of  Min-chien.  Vols.  1  and  5  also  included 
in  Lou  and  Ch’i,  Vol.  3  in  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (1).  Vols.  2,  4,  7  also  issued  as  his 
Chung-hua  ku-shih  hsiian.  (Taipei,  1955). 

Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (3)  =  Hsiao-hua  ch’iin  (Groups  of  Jokes).  Taipei,  1971.  2  vols. 

Lou  Tzu-k’uang  (4)  =  Shao-hsing  ko-yao  (Folksongs  from  Shaohing).  Kwangchow,  1928. 
(Shaohing,  Chekiang). 

Lou  and  Ch’en  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  and  Ch’en  Te-ch’ang.  Shao-hsing  ku-shih  (Tales  from 
Shaohing).  Kwangchow,  1929.  (Shaohing,  Chekiang) 

Lou  and  Ch’i  =  Lou  Tzu-k’uang  and  Ch’i  T’ieh-hen.  T'ai-uian  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales 
from  Taiwan).  Taipei,  1970.  3  vols.  in  1. 

Lu  Chia-mu.  Ma  T’an-pi  ti  ku-shih  (Stories  of  Flat-Nose  Ma).  Ningpo,  1932.  (Tungyang, 
Chekiang) 

Lu  Feng.  Chin  fu-t’ou  (The  Golden  Axe).  Shanghai,  1953. 

Lu  Hsiin  (T’ang  Dynasty).  Chi  i  chih  (Collection  of  Wonder  Stories).  Changsha,  1939. 

Lu  Hsiin  (1881 — -1936).  T’ang  Sung  chuan-ch’i  chi  (Romances  of  the  T’ang  and  Sung 
Dynasties).  Peking,  1952. 

Lu  Kung  (1)  =  Liang  Chu  ku-shih  shuo-ch’ang  chi  (A  Collection  of  Professional  Storytellers’ 
Texts  of  the  Legend  of  Liang  Shan-po  and  Chu  Ying-t’ai).  Shanghai,  1955. 

Lu  Kung  (2)  =  Meng  Chiang  Nii  wan-li  hsiin-fu  chi  (A  Collection  of  the  Versions  of  Meng 
Chiang  Nii  Traveling  Ten  Thousand  Li  in  Search  of  Her  Husband).  Shanghai, 
1955. 

Lu  Su  et  al.  Chin  chih  hsien-sheng  (The  Man  with  the  Finger  of  Gold).  Paoting,  1956. 

*Lu  Po-yu.  Chung-kuo  t’ung-hua  (Chinese  Fairy  Tales).  Shanghai,  1948.  4  vols. 

Lii  Pu-wei  (290 — 235  B.  C.).  Lii  Shih  Ch’un-ch’iu  chi-shih.  Commentaries  compiled  by  Hsu 
Wei-yii.  Taipei,  1958.  4  vols. 

Lung  hua  (Flowers  of  Shensi).  Lanchow,  1957 — 58.  (Han  and  minorities) 

Lung-t’u  kung-an  (The  Strange  Cases  of  Magistrate  Pao).  n.p.,  n.d. 

MCC  =  Min-chung  chiao-yii  chi-k’an  (Adult  Education  Quarterly).  Hangchow,  1933,  1937 
(Monthly). 

* MCH  =  Ming  Ch’ing  hsiao-hua  ssu-chung,  (Four  Joke  Collections  of  the  Ming  and  Ch’ing 
Dynasties).  Edited  by  Chou  Ch’i-ming.  Hong  Kong,  1963. 

MCWH  =  Min-chien  wen-hsiieh  (Folk  Literature).  Peking,  1955 — 65.  Oct.  1964  issue 
unavailable.  (Han  and  minorities) 

MCWI  =  Min-chien  wen-i  (Folk  Literature  and  Arts).  Kwangchow,  1927 — 28. 

MKK  =  Meng-ku  tsu  min-chien  ku-shih  chi  (A  Collection  of  the  Folktales  of  the  Mongolian 
People  in  China).  Edited  by  Institute  of  Languages  and  Literature,  Inner 
Mongolia  Office  of  Chinese  Academy  of  Science.  Shanghai,  1962. 

MKT  =  Min-chien  ko-yao  chi  (A  Collection  of  Folk  Songs).  Edited  by  Chu  Yii-tsun.  Taipei, 
i971 . 

MSH  =  Min-su  hsiieh  chi-chien  (Essays  on  Folklore,  a  Collection).  Series  I:  Taipei,  1970. 
First  published  in  1931.  Series  II:  1932. 

MTK  =  Miao-tsu  min-chien  ku-shih  hsiian  (Selected  Folktales  of  the  Miao  People).  Edited 
by  Folk  Literature  Workers  Section,  Kweichow  Province.  Peking,  1962. 

MWC  =  Min-chien  wen-i  chi-k’an  (Publications  in  Folk  Literature).  Vols.  1 — -3.  Peking, 
1950—51. 

MWH  =  Min-chien  wen-i  hsiian-chi  (Anthology  of  Folk  Literature).  Shanghai,  1954  55. 

1 1  vols.  (East  China) 

Ma  Liang.  Kung  Wa  (The  Court  Maiden).  Peking,  1956. 

Ma-t’ou  ch’in  (The  Horsehead  Lute).  Edited  by  the  Folk  Literature  Section  of  the  Literature 
and  Art  Workers  Association  of  Inner  Mongolia.  Shanghai,  1956.  (Inner 
Mongolia)  . 

Mei  Chiieh.  Yiieh-nan  min-chien  ku-shih  chi  (Folktales  from  Southern  Kwangtung).  Shanghai, 
1929. 

Mei-lang  =  Mei-lang  yii  Pu-niang.  Edited  by  the  staff  of  Kwangtung  Literary  Magazine. 
Kwangchow,  1957. 

Mencius  =  Meng  Tzu  cheng-i  (Works  of  Meng  Tzu  [372 — 289  B.  C.]  with  commentaries). 
Peking,  1962,  2  vols. 

Meng-ya  (Germinating  Seeds).  Shanghai,  1957 — -59.  (Han  and  minorities) 
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Mi-feng  (Bees).  1959. 

Min-chien  =  Min-chien  yiieh-k’ an  (Folklore  Monthly).  Hangchow, 


1931—37.  Vol.  1,  no.  1 


unavailable. 

Min-su  (“Folklore  Weekly  of  National  Sun  Yat-sen  University”).  Kwangchow,  1928—1930, 
1933,  n.s.,  1936—1937. 

Min-tsu  t’uan-chieh  (National  Unity).  1957,  1962.  (minorities) 

Ming-jen  =  Ming-jen  pai-chia  hsiao-shuo. 

Minzoku  Taiwan.  1937.  . 

Mo  Lang  Tzu  (Ch’ing  dynasty).  Hsi-hu  chia-hua  (Pleasant  Stories  of  the  West  Lake).  Taipei, 

1969. 


*Mole,  G.E.  Twenty-five  Short  Chinese  Stories.  Shanghai,  1940. 

♦Mu  Yeh  (1)  =  Ku-tai  hsiao-hua  hsiian  (A  Selection  of  Ancient  Jokes).  Hong  Kong,  1962. 

•Mu  Yeh  (2)  =  Li-tai  hsiao-hua  hsiian  (A  Selection  of  Jokes  of  All  Ages).  Peking,  1958. 

PfTW  =  Na-hsi  tsu  wen-hsiieh  shih  (A  Literary  History  of  the  Nashi  People).  By  Li-chiang 
Field  Work  Team,  Society  for  the  Investigation  of  Folk  Literature  of  Various 
Nationalities  in  Yunnan.  Kunming,  1960. 

Nagishkin,  D.  Hei-lung-chiang  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  from  Heilungkiang).  Translated 
by  Liang  Shan.  Shanghai,  1955. 

Nung  I-t’ien.  Chuang-tsu  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  of  the  Chuang  People).  Peking,  1956. 

O’Connor,  William  F.  Folk  Tales  from  Tibet.  London,  1906. 

*Ogawa  and  Asai  =  Ogawa,  Naoyoshi,  and  Erin  Asai.  Taiwan  takasagozuku  densets  shu 
(Myths  and  Traditions  of  Aborigines  in  Taiwan).  Tokyo,  1935.  Only  two  tales 
available. 

*Ou-yang  Hstin  (557 — 641).  I-wen  lei-chii.  Shanghai,  1965. 

PHT  =  Pi-chi  hsiao-shuo  ta-kuan  (A  Panorama  of  pi-chi  hsiao-shuo).  Taipei,  1960.  25  vols. 

PHTH  —  Pi-chi  hsiao-shuo  ta-kuan  hsii-pien  (A  Sequel  to  a  Panorama  of  pi-chi  hsiao-shuo) . 
Taipei,  1962.  25  vols. 

PTKC  =  Pei-ching  ta-hsiieh  yen-chiu-so  kuo-hsiieh  meng  chou-k'an  (Bulletin  de  l’Institut  de 
Sinologique  de  l’Universit^  Nationale  de  Pekin).  Peking,  1925 — 26  (weekly). 

PTKT  =  Pei-ching  ta-hsiieh  yen-chiu-so  kuo-hsiieh  meng  yiieh-k’an.  Peking,  1926 — 27  (monthly). 

PWH  =  Pai-tsu  wen-hsiieh  shih.  (Literary  History  of  the  Pai  People).  By  Ta-li  Field  Work 
Team,  Society  for  the  Investigation  of  Folk  Literature  of  Various  Nationalities 
in  Yunnan.  Kunming,  1960. 

P’a  Chieh.  Ting-hsiung  Ko-ssu-erh  k’o-han.  (The  Heroic  ko-ssu-erh  Khan).  Peking,  1963. 
{Mongolian  and  Tibetan) 

*Pai  and  K’ung  =  Pai  Chii-i  (772 — 846)  and  K’ung  Ch’uan  (Sung  dynasty).  Pai  K’ung 
liu  t’ieh.  Reprint  of  1522  edition.  Taipei,  1971.  2  vols. 

P’an  Ch’ing-ying.  Ku-shih  su  shuo  pai  k’o.  Tsinan,  1902. 

P  an  K’an.  T’ien-yai  wen-chien  lu  (Stories  Heard  and  Witnessed).  Shanghai,  1923. 

Pao-weng  Lao-jen  (Ming  dynasty).  Chin-ku  ch’i-kuan  (Unusual  Stories,  Ancient  and  Modern). 
Taipei,  1971.  Mostly  identical  to  Feng  Meng- lung  (4). 

Pei  chieh  hung-lo.  Hong  Kong,  n.d.  2  vols. 

Pei-ching  wen-i  (Peking  Literary  Magazine).  Peking,  1956 — -59.  (Han  and  minorities) 

Pei-fang  wen-hsiieh  (North  China  Literary  Magazine).  1959.  (Han  and  minorities) 

P'eng  kung  an  (The  Strange  Cases  of  the  Honorable  P’eng).  Taipei,  n.d. 

Pien-chiang  wen-i  (Border  Areas  Literary  Magazine).  Kunming,  1956—57.  (monirities, 
Southwest  China) 

Pien-tan  k  ai-hua  (The  Shoulder  Pole  Blossoms).  Edited  by  the  editorial  staff  of  Peking 
Literary  Magazine.  Peking,  1957.  A  collection  of  Han  narratives  from  Pei- 
ching  wen-i. 

Pien  Yuan.  Hung  Ku  Erh.  Shanghai,  1950.  ( Mongolian ,  Inner  Mongolia) 

P  xng-yao  chuan,  by  Lo  Kuan-chung;  revised  by  Feng  Meng-lung.  Taipei,  1969. 

Po  and  Kuang.  =  Po  Hung-chieh,  Kuang  T’ien,  and  Lin  Mu.  Yeh-tzu  tien-t’ou  (Coconut 
Pillow).  Shanghai,  1957.  {Thai) 

*Pu  Wen.  Chung-kuo  li-tai  tuan-p’ien  hsiao-shuo  hsiian  (Selected  Chinese  Short  Stories  of  All 
Ages).  Hong  Kong,  1959. 

P’u  Sung-ling  (1640— 1715).  Liao-chai  chih-i  (Strange  Stories  from  a  Chinese  Studio).  Taipei, 
lyb/.  3  vols. 


SHM  -  Shang-hai  min-chien  ku-shih  hsiian  (Selected  Folktales  from  Shanghai).  Edited  by 
c  thC  E^1‘onf1  Board  of  Folktales  from  Shanghai.  Shanghai,  1960. 
e>JH  —  Sung-jen  hsiao-hua  (Sung  Dynasty  Jokes).  Taipei,  1970. 
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S7VH7  =  Shao-nien  wen-i  (Young  People’s  Literary  Magazine).  Shanghai,  1956 — 64.  (Han 
and  minorities). 

*SPH  =  Sung-jen  pai-chia  hsiao-shuo. 

SSH  =  Shao-shtt  min-tsu  hsi-chii  hsiian  (Selected  Plays  of  National  Minorities).  Vol.  1.  Peking, 
1962. 

STC  =  Shan-tung  min-chien  ch’uan-shuo  (Legends  from  Shantung).  Vol.  1.  Compiled  by 
Bureau  of  Mass  Education  of  Shantung.  Tsinan,  1933. 

♦Sawada,  Mizuho.  En  cho  yawa.  Nigoya,  1965.  (North  China) 

The  Seven  Sisters.  Peking,  1965. 

Shan  Ch’ao  (1)  =  Hsien-t’ ao  yuan  (Magic  Peach  Orchard).  Shanghai,  1959.  (Tibet) 

Shan  Ch’ao  (2)  =  Hsiieh-yiian  hung-hua  (Red  Flower  in  Snow-Covered  Plains).  Peking, 
1953.  (Tibet) 

Shan  Ho.  Chin  shih-hsia  (Gold  and  Stone  Boxes),  n.p.,  1956.  (Hochiu  area,  Anhwei). 
Shan-hsi  wen-i  (Shansi  Literary  Magazine).  1956. 

Shan-hua  (Mountain  Flowers).  Kweiyang,  1957 — -59.  (Minorities,  Southwest  China) 
Shan-tung  ko-yao  (Folk  Songs  from  Shantung).  Compiled  by  the  Research  Department, 
Bureau  of  Mass  Education  of  Shantung.  Tsinan,  1933.  2  vols. 

Shang-hai  wen-hsiieh  (Shanghai  Literary  Magazine).  Shanghai.  1962. 

Shao-nien  =  Shao-nien  tsa-chih  (Youth  Magazine).  Shanghai,  1929 — 31.  (Han  and  Minorities) 
Shao  Tzu-nan.  Chao  Ch’iao-erh  sung  teng-t’ai  (Chao  Ch’iao-erh  Delivers  a  Lampstand). 

Chungking,  [1954].  (Szechuan) 

Shelton,  Albert  Leroy.  Tibetan  Folk  Tales.  New  York,  1925. 

Shelton,  Flora  Beal.  Folk  Tales  of  Tibet.  Dallas,  1951. 

Shen  Ch’i-feng  (Ch’ing  dynasty).  Hsieh-to.  1790  edition. 

♦Shen  Pai-ying.  Chung-kuo  t’ung-hua  chi  (Chinese  Fairy  Tales).  Hong  Kong  1961. 

♦Shen  Wen-hua  (1)  =  Min-chien  ch’ii-shih  (Amusing  Folktales).  Hong  Kong,  1951. 

Shen  Wen-hua  (2)  =  Min-chien  heng-shih  (Sad  Stories  of  the  Folk).  Hong  Kong,  1951. 
♦Shen  Wen-hua  (3)  =  Min-chien  hsiao-hua  (Jokes  of  the  Folk).  Hong  Kong,  1951. 

♦Shen  Wen-hua  (4)  =  Min-chien  shen-hua  (Myths  of  the  Folk).  Hong  Kong,  1951. 

Shen  Wen-hua  (5)  =  Min-chien  shuo  kuai  (Marvelous  Stories  from  the  Folk).  Hong  Kong,  1951. 
Shen  Wen-hua  (6)  =  Min-chien  ts’an-shih  (Tragic  Folk  Stories).  Hong  Kong,  1951. 

♦Shen  Wen-hua  (7)  =  Min-chien  i-wen  (Strange  Stories  from  the  Folk).  Hong  Kong,  1951. 
Sheng  Sen.  Ch’ing-hai  hsing  (Legends  about  the  Stars  in  Chinghai).  Sining,  1957.  (Chinghai). 
Shih  kung  an  =  Shih  kung  an  cK iian-chuan  (The  Strange  cases  of  the  Honorable  Shih).  Taipei, 
1965.  4  vols.  in  1. 

Shih  Nai-an  (1295—1370).  Shui-hu  chuan  (Water  Margin).  Peking,  1952.  3  vols. 

♦Shih  Pai-ying.  Chung-kuo  ku-shih  chi  (Collection  of  Chinese  Stories).  Hong  Kong,  19  • 

Shih-tai  =  Shih-tai  hsiao-hua  wu-pai  chung  (Five  Hundred  Modern  Jokes).  Shanghai, 

Shih  tien-t'ou  (The  Stone  Nods  Its  Head).  By  T’ien-jan  Ch’ih-sou  (Ming  dynasty).  Taipei, 
1969. 

Shu  Wei  et  al.  Shui-tui  Ch’ang-ch’eng  (Water  Pushing  against  the  Great  Wall).  Peking,  19oU. 
(probably  Shensi). 

Shuang-she  yang  (Double-tongued  Sheep).  Edited  by  the  editorial  committee  of  Meng-ya. 

Shanghai,  1959.  A  collection  of  narratives  from  Meng-ya.  (Han  and  minorities) 
Shuo  k’u.  Edited  by  Wang  Wen-ju.  Taipei,  1963. 

Ssu-ch’uan  wen-hsiieh  (Szechuan  Literary  Magazine).  1962 — -63. 

Ssu-ma  Ch’ien  (145 — 86  B.C.).  Shih  chi.  Shanghai,  1927. 

♦♦Stovickova,  Dana  and  Milda.  Chinese  Fairy  Tales.  Trans,  by  Alice  Denesova.  London, 
1969.  Sources  listed  in  Czech  edition.  ... 

Su  Fang-kuei.  P’in-kuo  ku-niang  (Apple  Maiden).  Shanghai,  1959.  (Hsiung-yao,  laomng). 
Su-hua  ch’ing  t’an.  Kwangchow,  1903.  2  vols. 

Su  Shih  (1036 — 1101).  Ai  Tzu  tsa-shuo.  Taipei,  1962. 

Sui  Shu-shen.  Yiian-ch'ii  hsiian  wai-pien  (Selected  Yuan  Dynasty  Plays,  a  Supp  emen  ). 

Peking,  1961.  3  vols.  v.  . 

Sun  Chia-hsin.  Wa-wa  shih  (Baby-shaped  Stone).  Shanghai,  1930.  (Northern  langsu) 
Sun  Chien-ping.  Nei  Meng-ku  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  from  Inner  Mongolia).  S  ang  ai, 

Sun  Hsing-kuang  et  al.  Hsiu  Yii  miao  (Repairing  the  Temple  of  Emperor  Yu).  Shanghai, 
1959.  (Huai  River  Valley  in  Northern  Kiangsu).  _  „ 

Sung  Che  (1)  =  Hei-lung-chiang  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  from  Heilungkiang).  ong 
Kong,  1962. 
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Sung  Che  (2)  =  Hu-nan  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  from  Hunan).  Hong  Kong,  1961. 

Sung  Che  (3)  =  Chi-lin  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  from  Kirin).  Hong  Kong,  1962. 

Sung  Che  (4)  =  Kuei-chou  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  from  Kweichow).  Hong  Kong,  1962. 
Sung  Che  (5)  =  Shan-tung  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  from  Shantung).  Hong  Kong,  1962. 
Sung  Che  (6)  =  Hsin-chiang  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  from  Sinkiang).  Hong  Kong,  1962. 
Sung  Che  (7)  =  Hsi-tsang  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  from  Tibet).  Hong  Kong,  1962. 
Sung  Che  (8)  =  Tun-nan  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  from  Yunnan).  Hong  Kong,  1961.  2  vols. 
TPKC  =  T’ai-p’ing  kuang-chi.  Edited  by  Li  Fang  (925 — -996)  et  al.  Taipei,  1962. 

TPTL  =  T’ai-p’ing  yti-lan.  Edited  by  Li  Fang  et  al.  Taipei,  1968.  7  vols. 

TTTS  =  T’ang-tai  ts’ung-shu  (A  Collection  of  Works  of  the  T’ang  Dynasty).  Edited  by 
Wang  Wen-kao  and  Shao  Hsi-ts’eng.  Reprint  of  1806  edition.  Taipei,  1968. 
TWF  =  T’ai-wan  feng-wu  (“Taiwan  Folkways”).  Taipei,  1951 — 68. 

TWW  =  T’ai-pei  wen-wu  (Cultural  Relics  in  Taipei).  Taipei,  1958 — -60. 

Ta  tung-kua  (The  Big  Melon).  Tsinan,  1954. 

♦T’an  Shao-shih  (1)  =  Chung-kuo  min-chien  ch’uan-shuo  (Chinese  legends).  Singapore,  pref. 

1956.  All  tales  from  Chinese  mainland  publications. 

*T’an  Shao-shih  (2)  =  Chung-kuo  min-chien  ku-shih  (Chinese  Folktales).  Singapore,  1961. 

Mostly  from  Ch’un-niao  hsueh-i  and  Yen  Ta-ch’un. 

**Tan  Shao-shih.  Chung-kuo  min-chien  ch’i-t’an.  Singapore,  n.d.  (pref.  1956). 

**Tan  Shao-shih.  Chung-kuo  min-chien  i-wen.  Singapore,  1963. 

**Tan  Shao-shih.  Chung-kuo  min-chien  shen-hua.  Singapore,  1963. 

T’an  Ta-hsien.  Min-chien  wen-hsueh  san-lun  (Random  Notes  on  Folk  Literature).  Kwangchow, 
1959. 


T’ang  Hsiao-p’u.  Ching-yii  t’ung-hua  (Tales  for  Children  Retold  in  Mandarin).  Vols.  2 — 6. 
Shanghai,  1918. 

T  ang  Wei.  Hua  Mei  ti  ku-shih  (Story  of  the  Flower  Maid).  Changsha,  1957.  ( Miao ,  Western 
Hunan). 

T’ao  Ch’ien  (365 — -427).  Sou  shen  hou  chi. 

T’ao  T’ing  (fl.  1644).  Hsu  Shuofu  (A  Supplement  to  Shuofu).  Taipei,  1964.  2  vols. 

T’ao  Tsung-i  (ca.  1320 — ca.  1399).  Shuofu. 

Then  Hai-yen  (1)  =  Chin-yu  feng-huang  (Gold  and  Jade  Phoenix).  Shanghai,’  1961.  (Tibet) 
T  ien  Hai-yen  (2)  =  San-hsia  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  of  the  Three  Gorges  Area).  Peking, 
1957.  (Szechuan) 


Then  Hsing.  Min-chien  ku-shih  hsuan-chi  (Selected  Folktales).  Shanghai,  1949. 

T  ien-shan  (a  monthly).  Urumchi,  1956 — -59.  (minorities,  Sinkiang) 

Ting  Ko.  Chin  p  i-p'a  (Gold  Balloon-Guitar).  Shanghai,  n.d.  (Chekiang) 

To  Lin.  Ssu-ch’uan  erh-ko  (Folk  Songs  of  Szechuan).  Shanghai,  1956. 

T  ou  hsia  lu ,  By  Wang  Mmg-ch’ing  (Sung  dynasty).  In  Sung-jen  shuo-pu  shu. 

Is  ai  and  Wang  =  Ts’ai  Yeh  and  Wang  Ling.  Pai-she  chuan—ch' ao-chou  ko-ts’e  (story  of  the 
White  Serpent).  Kwangchow,  1954.  (Chaochow,  Kwangtung) 

Isang  Chin-shu  Tuan  ch’ti  hsiian  (Selected  Yuan  Dynasty  Plays).  Peking,  1964.  4  vols. 
Ts  ao  and  Eberhard  =  Ts’ao  Sung-yeh  and  Wolfram  Eberhard.  Volksmdrchen  aus  Siidost- 
7V„  jFFC\  Helsinki>  1941-  (Southern  and  Eastern  Chekiang) 

°  1  and  ^ikang)  ^engtu>  ^57  59.  (Han  and  minorities,  mainly  from  Szechuan 

Ts  ao-yuan  (The  Prairie).  1958.  ( Mongolian ,  Inner  Mongolia) 
seng  Ch  !-ju  Tou-p'eng.  Reprint  of  1795  edition.  Shanghai,  1935. 

Iso  Hsuan.  Min-chien  hsiao-hua  (Jokes  from  the  Folk).  Taipei  1952 

Tslthsina ^rFHPtr?kCti'  K'V,angch0W’  1955-1959.  (Mainly  South  China  minorities). 
Tsuihsxng  ^Edited  by  Ku  K’uang  Sheng.  Hong  Kong,  n.d. 

u  en-lan^Ch  ing^dynasty).  Ku  yao-yen  (Ancient  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Proverbs).  Taipei, 

Tu  Pen-chiin  (1)  =  Ai  Tzu  wai  yti.  Taipei,  1959. 

T  u  Pen-chun  (2)  =  Han-tzu  tsa-tsu.  Taipei,  1959. 

Tuan  Ch  eng-shih  (fl.  843).  Tu-yang  tsa-tsu  hsu-chi. 

Tun-huang  -  Tun-huang  pten-wen  ch’i-shih-pa  chung.  Edited  by  Yang  chia-lo.  Taipei,  1961. 
M  ;  !y95ar)reprmt  0f  W“g  ““"S-i"  «  ,1  (ed,).  T^-hJe 

TunE  Sd  ChSnJflT "T ' *“?. P’*?"8  °”  Whea'  S“d»>-  1952.  (Pingtu,  Shantung) 

Tung  au»g  Chun  lun  »d  Chiang  Yhan.  Cto  In  (The^earching-foS 

).  eking,  iyb3.  (I  and  Meng  Mountains  area  in  Shantung). 
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Tung  and  Chiang  (2)  =  Chin  hsiang-kua  (The  Golden,  Sweet  Melon).  Peking,  1954.  (Shan¬ 
tung) 

Tung  and  Chiang  (3)  =  Chin-hsii ya-ya  hu-lu  (The  Gourd  with  Golden  Tendrils).  Tientsin, 
1956.  (Pingtu,  Shantung).  Mostly  from  Tung  chiin-lun. 

Tung  and  Chiang  (4)  =  Hu-hsien  ho  t’u-tzu-hsien  (The  Fox  Fairy  and  the  Rabbit  Fairy). 
Changchun,  1958.  (Shantung) 

Tung  and  Chiang  (5).  San-chien  pao-ch’i  (Three  Magic  Objects).  Peking,  1956.  (Ch’ang-i, 
Shantung) 

Tung  and  Chiang  (6)  =  Shih-men  k’ai  (The  Door  on  the  Cliff  Is  Open).  Shanghai,  1955. 
(Chiaotung  area,  Shantung) 

Tung  and  Chiang  (7)  =  Yu  hsien  yuan  (The  Jade  Fairy  Garden).  Peking,  1958.  (I 
Mountain  area  in  Shantung). 

Tung  and  Chiang  (8)  =  Yu  shih  lu  (The  Jade-Stone  Deer),  n.p.,  1956.  (Shantung) 

Tung  Liu  et  al.  Ts’ung-ming  ti  Chang  San  (Clever  Chang,  the  Third  Child  in  the  Family). 
Nanking,  1956.  (Shantung) 

♦Tung  Ssu-chang  (1586 — -1628).  Kuang  po  wu  chih.  Reprint  of  1607  edition.  Taipei,  1972. 
Tzu  Yii.  Chu-pao-p’ en  ho  chih-hui  tai  (The  Jewel-Gathering  Pot  and  the  Bag  of  Wits).  Hong 
Kong,  pref.  1956. 

Wan  I.  Mo  teng  (The  Magic  Lamp).  Chengtu,  1956.  (Szechuan) 

Wan  Li.  T’ien-lo  ku-niang  (The  Snail  Maiden).  Shanghai,  1954. 

**Wang  Ch’en-shih.  Min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales).  4  vols.  Apparently  all  from  Min-chien. 
Wang  and  Wu  =  Wang  Chia-ao  and  Wu  Ch’i-jui.  Mo  tung  (The  Weird  Cave).  Shanghai, 
1936. 

**Wang  Chung-min  et  al.  Tm-huang  pien-wen  chi.  Peking,  1957.  See  Tun-huang. 

Wang  Hao-hsing.  T’ieh-ch’u  mo  cheng  chen  (An  Iron  Rod  Is  Ground  into  a  Needle).  Peking, 
1955.  Reprinted  in  Hong  Kong,  1960,  as  Hsiao  Kan-niu’s  T’ieh-ch’u  mo  cheng  chen. 
Wang  Hsieh.  Shih-ku  ling  (Stone  Maid  Peak).  Chungking,  1957.  (Szechuan) 

Wang  I-chih.  Wu-ko  i  chi  (Folk  Songs  from  Southern  Kiangsu).  Taipei,  1969. 

Wang  I-nuan.  Hou  niao  ti  ku-shih  (The  Story  of  the  Monkey  and  Birds).  Peking,  1956. 
(Tibetan) 


**Wang  Jui.  Min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales).  Shanghai,  1951.  Same  as  Wang  Chen-shih,  Vol.  1. 
**Wang  J”ui.  Hsu  Wen-ch’ang  ku-shih  ch’uan-chi  (The  Complete  Stories  of  Hsu  Wen-Ch’ang). 
Hong  Kong,  1953.  4  vols. 

**Wang  Li-ch’i  et  al.  Li-tai  hsiao-hua  chi  (Jokes  of  all  ages).  Shanghai,  1956.  See  CHS. 
Wang  T’ao  (1828—1897).  Tun-k’u  lan-yen.  1875  edition. 

Wang  Tung  et  al.  Ch’a  lung  p’ai  (Placing  the  Dragon  Plaque).  Peking,  1958.  {Yi,  Thai, 
Nashi,  Yao,  Hui ) 

Wang  T’ung-chao.  Shan-tung  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  from  Shantung).  Shanghai,  1948. 
Wang  Yao  (1)  =  Shuo-pu-wan  ti  ku-shih  (Stories  without  End).  Peking,  1956.  (Tibet) 

Wang  Yao  (2)  =  Tsang-chu  ku-shih  chi  (Plots  of  Tibetan  Plays).  Peking,  1963. 

Wang  Yao  (3)  =  Wen-ch’eng  kung-chu  (Princess  Wen-ch’eng).  Peking,  1956.  (Tibet) 

Wang  Yii  (1)  =  Erh  Tan  Mu  yii  Tz’u  Ma  Shun.  Chungking,  1956.  ( Tibetan ) 

Wang  Yii  (2)  =  Ma-ma  ti  shan-yang  wei-pa  (Mother’s  Goat  Tail).  Chungking,  1956.  ( Miao , 
Szechuan;  Tibetan,  border  area  between  Szechuan  and  Sikang) 

Wei  Ch’i-lin.  Pai  niao  i  (The  Bird-Feather  Coat).  Peking,  1956. 

Wei  and  Chang  =  Wei  Mu  and  Chang  Yu.  T’ai-tzu  t’an  (Prince  Beach).  Peking,  1954. 
(Shansi) 

Wei  Yiieh-lii  et  al.  Min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales).  Shanghai,  1940.  4  vols. 

Wen  Chieh  et  al.  Ti-chuho  ch’ang-kung  (The  Rich  Farmer  and  the  Farm  Hand).  Tsinan,  1951. 
Wen-i  shih-chi  (The  Literary  Century).  1959.  (mainly  minorities). 

Weng  Kuo-liang.  Fu-chien  Chang-chou  ch'uan-shuo  (Legends  of  Changchow,  Fukien).  1  aipei, 
1974.  First  published  in  1935  as  Chang-chou  shih  chi. 

Weng  Kuo-sheng.  Chang-chou  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  from  Changchow).  Changchow, 
1931.  2  vols. 

Wilhelm,  Richard.  Chinesische  Volksmarchen.  Jena,  1919.  (Shantung) 

Wu  Chen  et  al.  Ts’ung-ming  ti  Ta  Ming  (Clever  Ta  Ming).  Changchun,  n.d. 

Wu  Chen-fang.  Shuo  ling.  Reprint  of  1799  edition,  Taipei,  1972.  2  vols.  .  ,, 

Wu  Ch’i-yen  et  al.  Yung-kan  ti  Ta-t’o  (Brave  Ta-t’o).  Peking,  )958-  (Lb  Hainan  Islan  ). 
Wu  Chia-ch’ing.  Wu-chin  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  from  Wuchin).  Taipei,  1971.  (Wuchin, 
Kiangsu) 

Wu  Ching-tzu  (1701 — 1754).  Ju-lin  wai-shih.  Taipei,  1971. 
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Wu  Fang.  Mai  feng-huang  (Buying  a  Phoenix).  Wuhan,  1956. 

Wu  Ho-ming.  Chung-kuo  ku-shih  i-pai  pien  (One  Hundred  Chinese  Stories  Retold).  Hong 
Kong,  1949. 

Wu  Li-ch’ing.  Shen-hsi  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  from  Shensi).  Sian,  1955. 

Wu  Tsao-t’ing  (1)  =  Ch’uan-chou  min-chien  ch’uan-shuo  (Legends  from  Chuanchow).  Vols. 
1,  3,  4.  Chuanchow,  1932. 

Wu  Tsao-t’ing  (2)  =  Ch’uan-chou  min-chien  ch’uan-shuo  hsiXan-chi  (Selected  Folk  Legends 
from  Chuanchow).  Vol.  1.  Foochow,  1957. 

Wu  and  Ch’en  =  Wu  Tse-lin  and  Ch’en  Kuo-chiin.  Kuei-chou  Miao  Ti  she-hui  yen-chiu  (A 
Sociological  Study  of  the  Miao  and  Yi  in  Kweichow).  Kweiyang,  1942. 

Wu  Ts’eng-ch’i.  Chiu  hsiao-shuo  (Old-Style  Fiction).  Shanghai,  1935.  20  vols. 

Wu  Wang  fa  Chou  p'ing-hua.  Shanghai,  1955. 

*Wu  Ying-t’ao.  T’ai-wan  min-su  (Folklore  of  Taiwan).  Taipei,  1970. 

Wu  Yii-ch’eng.  Tiieh-nan  shen-hua  ch’uan-shuo  chi  ch’ i yen-chiu  (Myths  and  Legends  of  Southern 
Kwangtung).  Kwangchow,  1932. 

Wu  Yiian-t’ai  (Ming  Dynasty)  et  al.  Ssu  yu-chi.  Taipei,  1969. 

TMW  =  Tun-nan  min-tsu  wen-hsiieh  tzu-liao  (Primary  Sources  for  the  Study  of  the  Literature 
of  Different  Nationalities  in  Yunnan).  Series  I.  Kunming,  n.d. 

TNK  =  Tun-nan  ko-tsu  min-chien  ku-shih  hsiian  (Selected  Folktales  from  Various  Nationalities 
in  Yunnan).  Edited  by  Kunming  Branch  of  Chinese  Writers  Association. 
Peking,  1962. 

Yang  and  Lu  =  Yang  Che  and  Lu  Fei-huang.  Chung-hua  t’ung-hua  (Chinese  Fairy  Tales). 
Shanghai,  1932 — 36.  30  vols.  in  1. 

♦Yang  Ching-chih.  Min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales).  Tsinan,  1946. 

Yao  and  Chung  =  Yao  I-chih  and  Chung  Kung-hsiin.  Hu-nan  ch'ang-pen  t’i-yao  (Summaries 
of  plots  from  Professional  Storytellers’  Working  Copies).  Taipei,  1969.  First 
published  in  Kwangchow,  1929. 

Teh-sou  hsien-t’an  (Idle  Discourses  of  a  Rustic  Old  Man).  By  Tu  Hsiang  Yu  Yin  (Ch’ing 
dynasty).  Taipei.  1970. 

Teh-sou  pao  yen.  By  Hsia  Ching-ch’ii  (Ch’ing  dynasty).  Taipei,  1962. 

Yeh  Te-chun.  Huai-an  ko-yao  chi  (Folk  Songs  from  Huaian).  Reprint  of  1930  edition.  Taipei, 


Ten-ho  (a  monthly).  Sian,  1956 — 58.  (minorities  in  West  China) 

**Yen  Shu-yen.  Min-chien  ch’uan-shuo  (Legends).  Hong  Kong,  n.d. 

♦Yen  Ta-ch’un.  Min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales).  Shanghai,  1948.  Facsimilie  reproduction 
issued  in  Hong  Kong  in  1954  as  Shen  Wen-hua,  Min-chien  ku-shih,  and  also  in 
Hong  Kong  as  Min-chien  ku-shih  (n.d.,  author  not  given). 

Yen  Tieh  et  al.  Chao  shu  t’un.  Peking,  1959.  {Thai,  Yunnan) 

Yin  P’ei-ssu.  Wo-ti  ku-shih  (My  stories). 

Tm-shen-ts’ao  (Herb  that  Makes  One  Invisible).  Edited  by  Chinese  Folk  Literature  Research 
Society.  Peking,  1956. 

Til  hua.  Nanking,  1958. 

Yu  I  et  al.  Chin yuan-pao  (Gold  Ingot).  Nanking,  1955. 

Lu  (Brief  Discourse).  Peking,  1925;  Shanghai,  1928. 

-1906)  =  Ch’a-hsiang-shih  ts’ung-ch’ao. 

„  *ueh  (2)  =  Ch’un-tsai-t’ang  ts’ung-shu.  1902  edition. 

Yu  Yueh  (3)  =  Tu  Ch’u-yuan  pi-chi  (Notes  and  Miscellanies).  Shanghai  1935 
Yuan  Hao-wen  (1  190-1257)  Hsu  I  chien  chih.  In  Ts’ung-shu  cLh'engfv  2715 

Yhan  Me'i  Rf°.ld  in  Modern  Chinese).  Peking,  1963. 

uan  Mei  0716—1797).  Tzupuyu  (Subjects  Confucius  Would  Not  Talk  About).  Shanghai, 

Yueh  Lien-shang  (Ch’ing  dynasty)  Erh  shih  lu.  n  p.,  n.d.  (pref  1821) 

ZMG^  (nn  f™bro:dered,Sh°e  Falling  from  the  Clouds).  Shanghai,  1894. 

-  feitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft.  Leipzig,  1934. 


CHINESE  CHARACTERS  FOR  AUTHORS  AND  TITLES 
LISTED  IN  THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


/.  h  A  a  tA  ftM  i.A-1  t  ti  n  ■  4-  ^  ^ 

5,  %  tsi.  iaj  tfs)  -%k  ’>-3.  C .  X.  -'y 

h  ^  -fv  Kj  ^  ^  •i'i  >U  “I  ir.  f  ‘J 

i .  +  $  & ^  «t h  * .  A  *»  ti  &  &  ( \m  ® t )  3 1  s  $  &  i  * + - 4  *  *  ^ 

3-.  *5*k*f4  A  A  Otxai  7.4t*n*fc&  1  &%&(*] 

'*■ 

bl  itt  1 4  it  *  i  r-  \  A  ,f  A  4-  '*•  ^  .&  ••  x  iT  ®  ‘i  4&  ^  $•  :  '*1  &  ^ /s>-  ^  ^ 

&  >1  -#U*J  -f  ABC  3/  £©  A  *-  ^  &  &  i2-  &L  ^  *'2;  ^  ** 

**•  $-6  A&--  j^- *.$■*&.  *?  ■  f>E&  ^iHlVjRd^^  30|!^£ 

3^!^  ^Af**?^*  ****4  ** 

n  *f4± =  3».if#f  3?.  « t  •-  4. 

+o,&4&  4i.  *-*-<*  <ki,  i&£  <**.+&&  1+4  A^iUOi  -w.  *ii*  &  .  ^ 

A  i.>  4t  A*  fc  ^  4  q-l  *  #i  ?.  W  If®  it-  O  If  $*)  5  f4*£  44  ^  ^  x  *\'  (  4 

£.  rp.f  £  :  4  ifttls  4  St  -,&£]>*.  :  f  >5)  4  1.^  <*  ^il  ;  4  *■  ^  57  *“ 

s-r.xs.ti  st.  *i.+4a* 

‘s- 

^:j.A144  ia  U-4.& 

7i.^t4#»/3*fc  7i.  v^:  */!'■*&  I*- ft- Mt  1*^  n±ify'A^^k 

n  Tl.it 

^  t  3  A  A  &  W  ^  3f  ^  t  *i4>  ^  A ^  %  U  *  rA 
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31  4i,X  i  #  >k.^>kl£&  77 -41  &A.  ;  ^  M  4  4V  ^ii^r  '4*1 

<i?  4-  $  O  4<  V;  t|  li  4 4  *n  f*  A  |54]  &  3>  iro.  4/  ltd  i  ■#•  3a  &  /a- +  4  ±  ‘ci  4  &  WJ 

#  |  »ci 4  fl*  &,!$&$<  £  &£ 


t  &-f  i  A.  t .  %  4  a;  t  %i:  A  2 

’•  4*4  O*)  ti  ^  i.«f  -*  $&  Mr  3.*.  tf-tr#.  %,-%  i-  :  £  4.4  7. 

£  <$f  ^  i  ?.<>&**/?*  n.^^iK-.  &  ;§  ^  it 

:  ft  *&  <$  % 

>•  fo&OH  i g  3. '£*«,  4. 

j'.  fc  ^  5|  4  •  %■  i^l  4  ;  t?  ti  ^  7.  -i^iA  ■  *&%  -  f  --l  *t  i  1  7 

\»  i^  i  ••  >tl  nt  -fc$  1$  u>.  •fe;  %  i1- itS;'^-  3;  i>  ( % &&)  iz.'&ibit,  H,  4  f  .<*  *  SLSt 


U  &  S.)  if.  Aj£ :  A t\%  >i  ,$  *  at  ■  4 *g n  /it  if.  £,4>$L  ii  i|  4'  <s> **  $ 

}c-  $  'I  I.  :  ;t  £  *  ■*>  A  *$  ^  J  &  *fL>  |-  *5  U  J|  £  !)|.-<r  ^  *f .  ,3,  >J  :  4  ’•j 


^c.i’l.ti  3!  3J  ^^*44  33  £/-J*i4  3S-  ^  4  %  3i 

a?  IW* -sifii  :&i«i  H-"*Li<if  «.•!•«,  a l^i  <A(  'J'liAfe -^L  idj 

^  ^  :^iu4  -rf. 

it  %£!>!$&  *?.  H  4  ^  ^  *rf  sp  ife  A  •■  fib  ^  <.  ^  i  4-  j-o. 


fl-  -*'  ^  ^  ^  ^ >  •  4>  ir  ■■  iHt  *3  ti.t&t  4  ;  4  >$  A'  II  £j-,$4  4  3-</-. 

^  U  «•.  $-{%'.  fcjii  St,  A  H-  -'T  4  •»•  i^  :  i  ^  ^  ,U’  J-f-  f&  t4  ''  :  il  a,  M 


31  $  i  f/i  %C  fe».  &  *  L\  4  r  J,  <t  ^  4*.  ^  4  rtbb  U.tmt  1%  ;  t  ^ 

&  4  4  &  w  ^  it)  4r :  4  ^  4  iiLi  ts  :J%xbi4  u. it  it,  tj  >n  4  f  o^.j  tf. 

£1  7l.f 5*9  4= 

7a,  #  ^  :  4  i  4  *>4  H  ^  §-3  74  #.  44  4  ;  ^  ^  {1*14^ r^  ?r.  4  4  A  •  &.  >f 

^  *|  4  iUl  7£- n  ■  4  4  J.  t  Is.  4-  7-J.  ||  7J  jufjt  j4  .7<?  ^ 


'4'^ 

ic  i"  ^li\ 


X  £  14$  t  -i  1  -  33  *  !ti 


S’. -44^^  t](/f.' 


3.  <  il  4  S|J  4.  iKfci  :i±  l4)  /^  4-  H  |fl 

' A  t  -ti-  si  4  2  A 1^  a  4  4  3)4 :+  ft  i  t  f.^U  1^  «  4  ii,  1  r  4 1  i>d  h 
4  t. vi  ^  1*4 ’•  fo Zfc&Cu  1% *i } 4  f. ^ f ;  j4 ,4 ?6  ,0. &  1. 1 

4  >1*.  4  t  1 1.  «  A  ^  ^  4  ( ^  4  fS  •  ^  40  »■&%•■  t*  &  IX  •  f  4  S  ■%*  tf  «jj 
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*,$  ,4  /i  -  |  ft  X*  f  *  /S’.  £  $  i  *3  +*  H  *  .V  ' 7'  *  $  “I ; 

t.  vf.  Jfc  6!)  At  ft  >8.  H  *  in  (4/1  (il)  i  f .ft  -m  :  4  &  a  *io-  i^i  *£  fft  ;  it  if  &  M  &->  M  '4 

JLI.  f  ^  i  4  i>-  ;t /!  4  (£4  It)  v*.  d  i'l  i&Ai, 

x£&*4  *.  ^t^M-****5 

.1  4*-  £ .  f  4 :  a,  i^  4  .iy  ft  7-4  w'  ift  :  *  ^  ^  *1  i  ft  ft  e.  4  •§  f ;  &  &  4  *]  **- 

ti  ft  «?.  f  s$«ji  6b*  i  i  H'.  '4^4'Ni^a 

-££  4r  a.  4  *  ?)' ’•  ki & ii  i i.  4 4  •  >t  * ft!  ^  16  <*  ft  **> «  4  '*•  i  4 

4  -•  >t-<f  a.  t  £5 tft n  u ,  $,  i  -.  il-4 / r  & f :  *<  4  jp  ^  *4  '«•  ft  M :  ^  *4 
+<  4  it  |  i  *ft  ■•  44 1  ®  &  «.  4  4- 1.  j)  5‘)  -v  >i  #f  ( vj  $ £ )  is.  4  4 f ^  4]  % 
i u&  =  4  >7 

*<!.&»#$  ^  3i. ly x.wftti  3t  ft  4 

d  ^  *  £  ir,  fit  34.  ^X&'fc  i?  /ft-*-  i8.‘lir/u4  3?.  Iff  4o.  rtl. 

v)  «  *77.  4 -;i»i  |  tt  |  ft3  &  3^4  ft!) «  4  H  £  ^  &  4  iy  4.  m.  M  *'4  &  **• 

^1  £  ft  4  <14  2-4%$  *tf  i  #  4  -fif.  -  f  S’).  3f/  ift  «■  4  *  ^  5*3.  4.-*- 

d-tf.  iA47*-ii 

4  4  7>5 4 y  ^c  f  +  £ i  44 14 4 ••  -M  *1  *■  g  aa 4  ft  “•  ^ *1  $ 4^  A w ^ 

ii  iifi{3«lli  ^.  >1  ^ 44  ’•  34«  »  4  if.  $iH  4.  % -’ ^t,'<L 

'4i,y-  <7  *"• 

4i4>t  7I.-4IA’  tftiiysi  £--&’**  7 

7i:^J  4j  :  77.4j4f:A41'l^4fft.  7f 

i|  ^1  it  i<ij  ja  4  7i.  i  ifi  ^  ;i  f  o  (4  ft  Ji  «*».  # ;  t  ^  & '“) «  4  $ 

|:'.>5)^A  ^|rt-)I.’  *3-fr*>£«*  ^*44 

4A  4  f(  4(  i4  j?4  f?  iili#  i|  f-f.  |  >v  a  •  )>4  tk  i  ■■  tiW  H  4  i  Hi.  *  tf  W  •&  :  s 

>f  4>  4s^4  ii.4 ^  ^-4ia.s 

j|  £4  if  14  n  ?4  1  •-  (£  W.  4  &  \%  ft-  yf-  ±.&+rX'2$*'&  l  t 

(tf_  4  <&m.  ;  f  il-#  4  15-  6  4-34  ■  &  <<>&■  74  ft  f-%  w-  i4i  ^  1  ee.  4i  iH «  I 

I.  lX&%L  %iH  2.  ^  >h  ft  U  44  ( /f|  AX  *V3 )  3 .  ^  Id]  x  si  4  )t  ^  3',  ^  ft.  Ai.  K,  Id] 

^  4  ft.  d,  (i  a? ^  7.  4  ft  m  A  ,t  ft  A I?U  a  f  >5L  1  ^  ^  £ 

4]  /o.ivid]4  »»-%  ^••'a-ttl  n.&itiil  I  i. -fa'll  ■  &  '*  ** 

»x  1  i  s  A  /£.  ftj  %  n  4  if  if.  <W»1  ^  7(j  '?.  ^y-A  4e>.  4  iftii)  H  41 

6  &  ■  i.  ^  13  4  fpL  A  :  ,®  ^  < i  14  iX  4X  ^  .  t  74  ft  H  4L  ^ 'd  a  ^  ll 
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I .  &(*)  &  ft  X.  4  Jt.  >  ii-  £  i'3)  a.  4  (if-  w*))  ^  £  A  :  4*  f 

3.  $  fU^  $  i.  $  ft 

I  •  f  ^ 6  J-  ii  A  i4  *.-$■  k< J-  ii  n 44  !.|  +4>  3.  Jt  .7.  X  '■ 4  ^  i*4  idL  fj  *  «  .7-  *  4 

*1  ?M)  4  '"-1  ^  4‘|  3:  6  i*  X  ‘4  St  fr.  1,  .*!  :  4  *?t  4  -*4  7-  7  if  7  fo  H  k  t’i  (  <-3  Ttt  .§  • 

lb i| )  f- &  ^  ft ••  # £<*•&& i#  r  -4 m  s. 4 flfl  44  «.  t  4  x  ■•  4-  * f  4ft 

$■  1&&.  'l-Hs-Zizj  /lf  4  "  #  'S’.  i  ?j  /T  ife  42  if]  4  i7)b_xS: 

A  6  4  If.  f  fci  if  I?  4-*%*:  •  t  r,  ■  +t  i  ;  4  ^  ^  <3  6.  M  :  t  *)  ’§  4  °- 

?lvt  Jl. 

'•  -t  4  ii  tf)  ii  i  A  *  y\  1  ^  <7  t  a.  4  &  **'  lb  ft  yix«l fc  4'  4] C 

4  a(  £  li,  I^t  4  sl  T  s£  &  •  UVt®  ie.'t< f.Z*&  n.  iL  IJ-  k  &l$  12.  J{  *ib 

i3.  jhXj  ^  ^4  4ft  i%  if.  -tifei'4  n  if  f  ^  ^  «-j  sfc  oL  «  ^.;£> 

ij_ll-\ioi'|  Jl.  ifc  54  :  f  ^14  ii  ^  22.  JfcX-$-  :  tbfir}  f  ■’i  ^£^!ro] 

4  4  Ar,  ^  fjj  4  -a  u.  it,  $  n  ■&  *■)  4 a(|  4  4  jf  ^  4 1 5]  *?.  i  a>  4  3c .  fe  s  # 

£“#  31.  ■  >K  3lt  ^  3i-  f  '5}^A  |>4  33  S|  ^  ^  H  1  $  #4  J*  ^  «.  »4  (  s 

^ 4 £  3j.-.  4 4 •  >K tfi 4+4’  3fc  n  f, 4  37  tb )\[it i% )  3<p.  v® •■)  t  ^  ?f  ij  s, ^-. 

4 3 l  41.  4  ^  ft ;  i  ^  4  4a  i4  u 4\  a  s»3. 1'j  ,  t  f  i/t  lb  *+.  f|  til  4  =  b^C 

^  -4  4  <1 H ;  -fci.  4-1  «&  7-t,  ^.g-.j  ;4<.  ■  rt>f,tii  fij]  ^  4  *>7. 4. 4  ^  -  +4  4  4j  if.  ?,  -+i 

4  ^  32  4;  iV/  fet  ^  4t  4,  g,  &]  h  sc  t  it  cc  1?.?] «: 4  3-1  i  ij  a  iUQ  it  |  iu.  a,  4  ^ /S] 
&4  rt  %44  ft,  rijj  »x  4  -t-4  ft',  ‘t5  4)  <i  1?^  fi.  4 


I.  fcs  A  ft.  i  t-1  l  4  )  il  4  (if  3,  li  4  (  £  i  54  •  if  ’f  ^ )  4  &  >!‘  /fct  *J>  ft  £.  Jt  i 

^  ^.tJt■l\  o  s|yi|:  t  ® 4 1^| &  f.  f .  ,i^.  io.4.^4»/»i)! 

"•  ‘4^  *  'V]  4  &  '  *•  n  &  b  '■  &  ?»)  k  '4  &  tip  li.  jt  ,.  ,U  :  %&$  rL  ,+.  ^  *£  ;  ^  <,c 
U  4  1  ft  ?■*]  44 :  vt  4  si  iX.f^fiL  ii  it 'if  n  fi)  ;4  -j^  :  H  /?  &i&&  ■  &  ±.  /^  | 
If.  j*.®^  *  HU  ji.  7-^:  t && 

^  ^  aa  ^  ^  3r-  i 't:  6  Ab';|  —  H  Jt  $  ^  £X  :  h  db  it.  *1  •&*< 

3.  Jf.  J® ■  j*  &W  31.  '■  (ilJd  >:ii  31.  .?„  33 

%)  33-j4*^:JU4  U  M.&ifUteL  39.  MA’A':  fc  f*  #*  AU 

^  +,.*t  (.^.^4 4) 

4-%  4  w.  iN  f  |  f&/I  43.  sb  4  M  Cf+  ;  44  t-  s  <fft  a  (“3  (»<)  .ft.  X.  (i 

V?i'7l^J  **'  ^  ^  ''  ^  ~  ^  $  If  lii  :/$.tt*bbr  ft». 

1.  7-:;|,*J  j.  y  S  :  ®  *f.4fe4iA  3.  l.litii  '■  ^I?/]  ^4,  4.  %£Xf4,:  4-J51 
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f  Z  $  lib  '•  h.  &  4  4  t ■  i-toi  <T  M  b\’  yif  1  £■%:  ?.  i  $  i  -  ^ 

^  1.  i  ><f  »1 :  ^  4>5)  ZK  f  to.  L&-  do  i?f|  .a  f  "•  iN  ft  i1-  £  *)  $  •'  r»  ^  ^ 

ii  ft.  ii  z  &■■'■&%  2$  t  »f.  £  4  '■  if  M. «f?  < ^  L ^  &  •  Jt  4 k $)  4  n°.  zk.,- 
ti  *  t  ^  *i  4  n.  $  &■]  aH  ir-tftzi-  *■  **  h  *E-  *44* 

§4,4  -»•  $4  •  *>  AV  f  •  A)  *■*  'll 

)fi'.  tei  i'1,1  i.  t  ti  %b  U  *)  *£  :  4*  4  i$  -"I  it  &  (if  'Hot-  £«'  J7.  &  «)  4f :  4 
-H|  iX, iVi  A f  j?  *  4  '■  ^  ^  5o'  *  $  i  '■  i>  I;  **  * :  jf  44  <>b  ^  ^ 

31.  -ii  £ .  $;  a.  r^J  |  si.  I;  &  4f  ■  -)T  H  H  ft  S*  A  ft  ’■  f  >i)  iL  3-1'.  Ii  4,  s 

it.  sc  s  i ^  *  a  itr)  u  4  vr  *  &  >j :  &  -h  *  ,s)  $  *t  **.  &  *j  ft 

tV) 4 ->4  31  4  if  &  ■  :  4  H  &  4  Ht  H  Z  fo  A  $$  '-  &  '*•  &  1+1  ^ 

L  -«i  *1  f  it  fa.  £  v4  '  “  >?  fe-  <«■  V-J  4  i'  A'  -  $  'fc  if  U  4  >&  ft  4  *i  &  ^  ° 


|r  '-  ®  tSi  ttJ 

i.  a  4  1  f  if  *4  J  ^  b  4  it  4  l^  t*.  f  A-  3.  it  ii  '  f  f  ^  46  -t  SF 1  ^ 

r>D  n  f  i.  Hi 4  -  ■  /ti  t  ti  ■■  ^  &  '$>  A  4i  ^  fc.  «■  t  flfi ft  ( p- fef  ^  ti'  7  f(  Ht 

f.  I  &  *§  ■  ^  *4-“j  "  &*&■ 

f  /3  .^Xif  4j  '.s\<btx  f  14.4^  I  l.  t  -  ■  b 

n.sjtt.  >*.&■$&■  d  je.&4b$t&  D-  4-fci-fifI:?^  4 

ai.4^0-  (f  -W.  4  ^•■'t’fA 


ADDENDA 


The  following  are  books  which  I  had  not  been  able  to  read  before  the  text  of  this  Index 
went  to  press.  All  items  from  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  were  made  available  to  me 
through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Boris  L.  Riftin.  The  number  after  the  colon  is  the  type 
number  unless  otherwise  indicated. 


I. 


A-fan-t’i  ti  ku-shih  (Stories  of  Avanti).  Edited  by  Chinese  Folk  Literature  and  Art  Research 
Society.  Peking,  1959.  Jokes  not  published  in  MCWH  only. 

p.  1 1 :  1341C  (a);  p.  25:  1568B*  (eats  allegedly  “poisoned”  food  to  commit  suicide); 
pp.  40 — -42:  1539  (Id,  I  Id) ;  pp.  46 — 47:  785A;  p.  52:  1341Ci  (hides  under  ass);  p.  55: 
1341C!  (a,  c);  pp.  58—59:  1341^  (e);  p.  60:  1920D;  p.  69:  1362C*;  pp.  70—71:  1555 
(pay  for  restaurant  check  with  bowls,  etc.);  pp.  76—77:  1313C;  pp.  79—80:  1335A; 
pp.  81—84:  1240  +  1313C  +  1535  (IVb);  p.  85:  1242A;  pp.  87—88:  1689B;  p.  90: 
1336A;  p.  92:  1241 C ;  p.  94:  1341C  (g  —  first  part  only);  pp.  105 — -106:  1533B  (c  — 
pecan). 


A-i-tan  ti  ku-shih  (Stories  of  A-i-tan),  Edited  by  Lichiang  (Yunnan)  Department  of  In¬ 
formation.  Shanghai,  1960.  ( Nashi ).  Only  tales  not  registered  before. 

pp.  12—13:  1559F* ;  pp.  65—70:  885B  (b);  pp.  71—78:  313A  (IHd);  pp.  79—86: 
885B  (b  —  blown  to  top  of  cliff);  pp.  87—92:  970A;  pp.  93—100:  738*  (a,  d,  e)  + 
555*  (la  —  helped  a  dragon,  lib1)  +  408  (VI)  +  465A*  (Ib2,  Ha,  d,  IIIc1);  pp.  1 12 — 
US:  1030;  pp.  114—118:  676;  pp.  124—130:  1640  (lb,  Ilia,  d,  IVb  —  no  wedding, 
scares  thief)  +  78B  (motif  of  urination  only);  pp.  136—137:  980*;  pp.  138—139:  122G 
+  6  +  275;  pp.  140—141:  1074. 

Chien-kuei  (Seeing  Ghosts).  Edited  by  Kiangsi  People’s  Press,  n.p.,  n.d. 

pp.  13—15:  1620A  (la  —  pot,  d,  e,  lid);  pp.  16—19:  285D;  pp.  20—21:  126  + 
78;  p.  22:61  (wolf  and  pig). 

Chu  Chih-shan  ch’ii-shih  (Stories  of  Chu  Chih-shan).  Hong  Kong,  n.d. 

pp.  17—18:  1530B!  (Ib,  Ila  —  moss-covered  stone,  IIIc);  pp.  27—30:  1807B*  (a,  b). 
Fu-chien  min-chien  ku-shih.  Vol.  2.  Foochow,  1959.  (Cf.  FCK  in  the  Bibliography). 

pp.  1—6:  707  (Illb,  c,  d);  pp.  28—29:  1681*  (c1);  pp.  30—32:  676  (g);  pp.  46— 
48:  235  (a). 

Ho  Ch’ih.  Hsiao-hua  i-pai  ch’ung  (One  Hundred  Jokes).  Tientsin,  1956.  First  and  third 
parts  only. 


pp.  9  10:  1531  A;  pp.  14—15:  1562  (b,  c);  pp.  17—18:  1305D2;  pp.  30—31: 

1459A**;  pp.  31-33:  1153A*;  pp.  33-35:  1704C  (b,  d) ;  p.  36:  1313D;  p.  39:  1365E,*; 
pp.  39—40:  1704D;  pp.  44—45:  1886A  (c);  pp.  47—48:  1920^  (Ib,  Ila1,  Illg);  p.  48: 
1920A  (a,  c,  e);  p.  110:  1295. 

Ho  Kung-ch’ao.  Lung-nil  ho  San-lang  (The  Dragon  Princess  and  the  Third  Boy).  Shanghai, 
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pp.  1—18  =  Chao  Ching-shen  (3),  pp.  221—235:  592 A*;  pp.  19—24:  465 Aj 
(Ic,  Ila8,  b,  Ilia);  pp.  25—32:  1635*  (la3  —  employer’s  wife,  d,  Ila3  —  employer, 
c,  Ilia)  +  1542 A  (Ila)  +  1535  (Va8,  a3,  a4,  b2). 

Hsiao  Ch’ung-su.  Shan-t’u  ti  ku-shih  (Stories  of  the  Rabbit).  Chungking,  1956.  (Tibetan). 
pp.  I — 3:  1586  (e  —  injures  friend);  pp.  4 — -10:  1*  (lb,  e,  Ila,  f,  h,  i);  pp.  11  17: 

2  +  1117;  pp.  18—28:  21+6. 

Hsiao  Kan-niu.  Ta-miao-shan  min-chien  ku-shih  (Folktales  from  Ta-miao  Mountains).  Shang¬ 
hai,  1958. 

pp.  1—8:  1141;  pp.  25—34:  301 A  (Ii  —  girl,  Ilg,  h,  Ilia,  b,  IVa);  pp.  42—52: 
885B  (b)  +  970A;  pp.  53—64:  970A. 

Hsiao  Kan-niu  and  Hsiao  Ting-shan.  Liu  San-chieh.  Shanghai,  1956. 

pp.  1—12:  311  (la  —  six  sisters,  II,  Ilia,  c,  IV,  VI);  pp.  13—24:  970A. 

Hsu  Su.  Shih  Kang  ho  Chin  Ch’iao  (Shih  Kang  and  Chin  Ch’iao).  Shenyang,  1956. 

825A*  (lb,  g,  m\  lie,  Ilia  —  boat)  +  160  +  301A  (Ig,  i,  Ilia,  b,  IVa,  b,  Vc  — 
birds,  Via)  +  300  (Illb  —  nine,  c,  IVa  —  demon  deloused). 

Hu  Ch’i.  Yu  hsiung-ti  (Fish  Brothers).  Shanghai,  1956.  ( Tibetan ,  Lhassa). 

pp.  i_4;  231;  pp.  4—13:  312A*  (Id  —  child  kidnapped  by  ogre,  He  —  rabbit 
rescuer)  +  333C  (IVf,  Ve)  +  1117A;  pp.  13—17:  1415  +  1687  (Ih,  Ila);  pp.  17—24: 
425N  (III,  IVb  —  advice  from  old  woman,  d);  pp.  24 — 28:  403  (la  —  two  strangers, 
c  —  peas  become  pearls). 

Junghauer,  Gustav.  Marchen  aus  Turkestan  und  Tibet.  Jena,  1923.  (Tibetan  part  only,  pp. 

203—288).  ,  .  . 

pp  19—25:  916  (I,  lid,  c)  +  976A;  pp.  211-219:  243  (lb  -  reports  her  theft, 

lb  -  calls  her  ugly,  c)  +  546  (la,  b,  II);  pp.  220-227:  326  (Ila  -  in  haunted  house) 
+  301  (lid,  e  —  overcomes  an  ogress,  f  —  she  disappears,  Ilia,  b) ;  pp.  260  272  :  875  2 

(lib,  e)  +  922*  (lib,  d,  Hid)  +  1525W  (a  —  boots,  d)  +  926*  +  926;  pp.  273—283: 
566  (III  —  wood  to  lengthen  and  shorten  nose,  IVa,  b  —  get  back  property). 

Kan-pci  min-chien  ku-shih  hsiian  (Selected  Tales  from  Northern  Kiangsi).  Edited  by  Kiangsi 

People’s  Press.  Nanchang,  1960.  , 

pp.  19—22:  465Ai  (lb2,  Ila,  IIIc4);  PP.  23-26:  1568;  PP.  27—30:  855  +  881 A 

(motif  of  matching  halves  only);  pp.  33-34:  1539A  (lb,  Ila,  Illb);  pp.  35-38:  465A, 

(Ic,  Ila,  d,  III  —  she  kills  self).  .  ,Q1-o 

Ko  Lan.  Nido-wang  tso-shou  (Birthday  Celebration  for  the  King  of  Bir  s).  ang  ai, 

pp.  1-5  -  CAT,  pp.  1-2:  244;  pp.  6-8:  49;  pp.  13-17  =  Chu  Ch  m-ch  .n, 

pp.  18 — 20:  211.  .  rp  i„. 

Li  Ch’iao.  T’ien-o  hsien-nil  (Swan  Maiden).  Peking,  1958.  (minorities,  Yunnan). 

already  registered  are  not  included  here.  19fi. 

pp-  I  — 3 :  510A  (la,  He  —  cow)  +  333C  (IVf,  Vb);  pp.  4  6:  122F  +  >  PP- 

6-8:  40A  (variant)  +  21;  pp.  8-11 :  157B  (rabbit  instead  of  man)  +  49A;  pp.  U  L6. 
480F  (Ig);  pp.  13—14:  970A;  pp.  23—27:  970A;  pp.  27—29:  400A  (  e,  )  i 

(lb4,  Hb,  c,  Hid);  pp-  34—35:  980*;  p.  40:  1525B. 

Min-chien  ch'i-an  (Strange  Cases  in  Oral  Tradition).  Hong  Kong,  n.d. 

pp.  1-3:  1525T ;  pp.  76-80:  926M*;  pp.  87-89:  885A;  PP.  101-103.  926E 

Min-chien  ku-shih  hsiian  (Selected  Folktales).  Edited  by  Paoting  Area  Peoples  Press.  Vo. 

1 .  Paot”jS>  .  lg86A  (a) .  pp  37 — 42 .  825 A*  (Ic,  g,  k4,  m\  lid  -  mistreated). 

Pai  yen  (The  White  Wild  Goose).  Edited  by  Shantung  Provincial  Folk  Art  useum 
Shantung  Folk  Literature  and  Art  Research  Association.  Chinan,  1961. 

pp.  16-21:  465A  (lb4,  Ila,  d,  Ilia);  pp.  26-27:  956B;  pp.  32-35:  1568  +  1571  , 
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pp.  36—37:  576F*  (la,  h,  lid);  pp.  38—40:  1568;  pp.  49—50:  924A  (a,  b  —  butcher, 
four  fingers,  c  —  slaps  head,  slaps  stomach,  g) ;  pp.  51 — 53:  676  (a  —  tree);  pp.  54 — 55: 
613  (Ih  —  falls  into  cave,  lib,  IIIc,  g) ;  pp.  79 — 80:  285D. 

Pao  Rung  ku-shih  chi  (Judge  Pao’s  Cases).  Edited  by  the  Mass  Press.  Peking,  1962. 

pp.  3—4:  926G*;  pp.  5—6:  926*  (a,  c) ;  pp.  13:  1642AX  (lb,  e,  II  —  another  judge 
reverses  verdict);  pp.  15—16:  926Gi*  (a,  c1,  c6  —  examines  droppings);  p.  25:  926CL* 
(no  flies);  pp.  30 — 31 :  926H*;  pp.  39—41 :  926D*  (a  —  merchant  loses  cloth,  c  —  every 
on-looker  contributes  ware);  pp.  48 — 50:  926*  (b  —  silver,  c). 

San  nii-hsii  pai-nien  (The  Third  Daughter’s  Husband  Comes  on  the  New  Year’s  Day).  Edited 
by  Kiangsi  Literature  and  Art  Association,  n.p.,  n.d. 

pp.  2—3:  480D  (a)  +  403A**  (la,  Ha,  c1,  e,  Ilia  —  wolf  and  fox) ;  pp.  4—5:  876B* 
+  922  (lb2  —  pupil  for  tutor,  Ilj) ;  p.  5:  1555;  pp.  7—  8:  851C*  (Ic,  g,  e,  lib) ;  pp.  9 — 1 1 : 
613  (Ih)  +  613A  (Illb1,  g1,  IVa,  f);  pp.  11  —  12:  1305Di;  pp.  12—14:  503E  (lb,  c, 
Ha,  IIIc,  f,  IVa,  Vb)  +  613A  (lib,  h,  IIIc,  h,  IVd);  pp.  17—19:  875Di  (la2,  a3,  a4, 

f,  m)  +  875B5  +  875B!;  pp.  20—21:  1920F  (threatens  to  cut  off  the  other’s  head); 
pp.  21—  23:  1568  (also  as  suitor’s  tasks);  pp.  24—25:  1539A  (Id,  Ha,  Illb  —  he  dies 
of  poisoning). 

Serruys,  Paul.  “Notes  marginales  sur  le  folklore  des  Mongols  Ordos,”  Bulletin  du  Centre 
d' Etudes  Sinologues  de  Pekin  3.1/2:115—210  (1948). 

p.  126:  875DX  (lid,  Ig1,  g2,  m)  +  875  (Ilh,  g)  +  875B!  +  1174  +  875 D2  (a,  d); 
p.  128:  981  +  922*  (Id,  IIIc);  pp.  130—131:  327A  (la,  d,  lid1);  pp.  131  —  132:  440A 
(I  —  frog,  Ha,  d1,  f,  IIIc,  c1,  Va);  p.  136:  1535  (IVa3,  a4,  b2)  +  1525A  (Ic  —  king,  Ilh); 
p.  140:  126  +  78;  p.  141:  1641  (Id2)  +  613  (lib,  Illb  —  magistrate);  pp.  142 — 143: 
1641  (lie)  +  1640  (V);  p.  143:  1696A  (lib,  Illb)  +  1641  (Id2,  lid)  +  613  (lib,  Illb); 
pp.  144—145:  160;  p.  145:  160;  p.  146:  930A  (I,  lib1,  Illb,  IVa,  b) ;  p.  150:  92;  pp. 
151  —  152:  177  (a  —  wolf,  c,  e,  f)  +  78B  +  613  (lib,  Illb,  c) ;  pp.  153—154:  126;  pp. 
154—155:  275;  p.  155:  200*;  p.  155:  400B  (Ilg3,  g6,  IVb9,  c1,  Va,  b  —  old  man,  Vlf6 
he  is  lost  in  hell);  pp.  161  — 162:  465A  (Ilh,  e)  +  369  (la,  Ilia  —  on  horseback, 
IV);  p.  162:  513  (Ha  —  mountains,  b,  d,  e,  g,  Illb,  j1,  o,  p) ;  p.  163:  513  (Ih,  Ila,  u2, 

g,  g,  z,  d,  lib,  d,  j1,  m);  p.  163:  513  (If,  lid,  e,  z,  g,  a,  Illb,  m,  o,  p) ;  p.  180:  782;  p. 
180:  1655  (Id,  e,  f,  —  mule,  Ila,  b);  p.  181:  1525J2  +  1577B  (f ) ;  p.  181:  1635A*;  p. 
184:  1696C  (c);  p.  184:  1640  (lb,  IVc);  pp.  185—186:  91;  pp.  191—192:  325  (Ila, 
IVb,  c);  pp.  193—194:  804;  p.  194:  926L*;  pp.  194—195:  926A;  p.  195:  462  (Ila, 
b,  c,  IIIc,  IV);  p.  196:  1352A;  pp.  197—198:  516B  (lb,  II,  Ilia)  +  516  (Ilia6,  IVa, 
b,  c,  d,  Va,  c);  pp.  198—199:  678;  p.  199:  980*. 

Shan-tung  ta-hsueh.  Department  of  Chinese  Language  and  Literature.  Jen-min  k'ou-t'ou 
ch  uang-tso  shih-hsi  tzu-liao  hui-pien  (Folk  Oral  Productions:  Fieldwork  Exercises).  1956. 
mimeographed  copy. 

I.  I-shui  chtian  (I  River  Volume).  Stories.  The  following  numbers  represent  the  types 
found  in  this  section,  which  is  not  paginated:  888C*  (lb,  lie,  IIIc,  d) ;  513  (Ig,  lie, 
a,  m,  m,  k,  k2,  u,  h,  x,  z,  Him,  q  —  no  flood) ;  1568;  576F*  (la  —  gift  of  grateful  animal, 
Ilh  —  mocks  emperor);  1388,  1641C2  (a);  555B  (lb4  —  tiger,  d1  —  drops  gold,  Ila); 
285D;  1384*  (a,  c  —  marriage  saved  in  another  way);  1696 A  (II  —  he  gives  white  cloth, 
I  —  he  gives  red  cloth);  1526A1  +  1526A2  (a,  c,  and  intestines);  654*  (a,  b  —  falcon, 
c  -  repairing  pots,  f) ;  461  (Ilj,  IVa3)  +  433D  (II  -  sister  does  not  pretend  to  be  her, 
Va  —  gold  fish,  Vie,  VII);  313A!  +  400A  =  MCWH,  Sept.  1957,  pp.  30—38;  433D 
(II  —  no  pretense,  Vd  —  fish,  Vie  —  fish  causes  murderer  to  drown,  VII);  555*  (la,  lie, 
Ilia  magic  cap  brings  success);  1568. 

II.  Tzu-po  and  Hung-shan  Volume:  pp.  3a-b:  676;  pp.  4a-b:  676  (a);  pp.  6a-b: 
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(f —  treasure  hunter  cheats);  pp.  8a-b:  331  (R181)  +  155  (Ilia,  b,  IVd  boy);  pp. 
9a-b :  331  (R181)  +  155  (Ilia,  b,  IVd  —  boy);  pp.  lla-b:  1730*  (a);  p.  14a:  480D 
(a,  f);  pp.  19a-b:  1725  (would-be  paramour  is  owner  of  pawn  shop);  pp.  21b— 22b: 
1568  +  875B6;  pp.  22b— 23b:  1539  (Ie);  pp.  24a-b:  1568  +  875B5;  p.  25a:  875F  (b); 
p.  25a:  1305D  +  1704A  (b);  pp.  26b— 27b:  613  (Ha)  +  555C  (Ie,  h,  Ha,  d);  pp.  27b— 
28b:  922*  (Ic)  +  924B  (Ha,  b,  c,  c1,  d,  e);  p.  28b:  1568;  pp.  30b— 31b:  1577;  pp.  31b— 
33a:  555*  (la,  lie,  Illb)  +  465AX  (lb2,  Ha,  IIIc1);  pp.  33a— b:  910E;  pp.  33a-b  [sic] : 
923B  (la,  lid,  IIIc);  pp.  35b— 36a:  1535  (IVb,  Va2  —  basket,  a*,  b2)  +  333A  (IIIc10, 
e);  pp.  36b— 37a:  613  (Ih)  +  613A  (Illb2,  f1,  IVa,  b1);  pp.  39b— 40a:  876C*  (a); 
pp.  40b— 41b:  1525A  (Ic,  lie  —  charcoal  dish,  i)  +  1525S  (Id,  lie,  IIIc);  pp.  42a: 
1962 Aj  (a1,  b  —  both  fight  there,  e  —  second  half  only);  pp.  42a-b:  1920K;  pp.  42b— 
43b:  51  IB*  (opening  motif);  pp.  43b — -45a:  1641  (la,  Ilg);  pp.  45a  46a:  461A  (lb, 

IVa2)  +  555C  (Ie,  h,  Ha,  d);  pp.  48b— 49a:  1242A;  pp.  49b— 50b:  982;  pp.  50b— 53o: 
613  (Id,  lib,  Ilia,  c,  b,  IV);  pp.  56a-b:  555*  (la)  +  465AX  (lb2,  b1,  Ha,  IIIc1);  pp. 
56b— 57a:  1535  (IVb);  pp.  57b— 58a:  1641  (Id2,  f,  Ilf  —  guess);  pp.  58b— 59b:  462 
(Ha,  a1,  IV  — -  killed  by  magic  painting);  pp.  60a— 62a:  923B  (If,  lid1)  +  841 A  , 
pp.  62a-b:  1830*;  pp.  65a— 66b:  1696C;  p.  67b:  1920  +  1920C;  pp.  67b— 68a:  1920DX 
(b);  pp.  68a-b:  1681*  (f);  pp.  69a-b:  1157  (gun  as  finger);  pp.  69b— 71a:  1539  (la, 
Ilg);  PP-  71a-b:  155  (lb,  d,  Ha,  f,  Ilia,  b,  IVd  —  butcher);  pp.  73a-b:  1568;  pp.  73b— 
74a:  503E  (Ic,  Ila,  b,  Ilia,  d,  e,  IVb,  Va)  +  503M  (la,  lib,  Illb);  pp.  74a-b:  613 
(la,  Ila,  Illb)  +  613A  (IVf);  pp.  74b— 75a:  613  (Ih)  +  613A  (IIIc,  c1,  d2  —  gold, 
g,  IVa,  b1). 

Su  Feng-lu.  Pao  Kung  tuan-tzu  (Pao  Kung’s  Judgement).  Peking,  1957. 

pp.  1_15:  926.  Tan  Ling.  Chin  ya-erh  (Golden  Duck).  Chunking,  1955.  (Szechuan). 

pp.  16 — -22:  750DX. 

T’an  Chin  et  al.  Hsiu-hua  ku-niang  ti  ku-shih  (Story  of  the  Girl  Embroiderer).  Shenyang,  1956. 
pp.  1  —  13:  875B5  +  875BX  +  852  (I  —  girl  made  to  browbeat  unwelcome  suitor, 

III);  pp.  14— 22:  885B. 

T’ieh  hsieh  feng-cK e  (Windmill  with  Iron  Vanes).  Edited  by  Chekiang  People  s  Press.  Hang¬ 
chow,  1956. 

pp.  1-11:  1568;  pp.  12-17:  1660;  pp.  18-23:  910K  (K978  only  -  makes  another 
deliver  it);  pp.  24-27:  1568  +  1567E;  pp.  28-31:  1568;  pp.  37-40:  1703B  (a) 

Ts’ui  San-i.  Ko  Ch’ang  ho  Hai-pang  ku-niang  (Ko  Ch’ang  and  Oyster  Maiden).  Chinan,  1956. 
400C  (He1,  f,  IVb4,  Vb,  g1,  Vlf4). 

Tuan-kung  wang  (King  with  a  Broken  Arrow).  Chungking,  n.d.  (Szechuan). 

pp.  10—19:  970A;  pp.  20—28:  1097A*.  . 

Wu  Lo.  Wu-t'ou  niao.  Peking,  1954.  Reprinted  in  Hong  Kong  as  Hsiao  Kan-mu  (  )• 

Ten-t’ou  lao-jen  (Old  Man  on  the  Cliff).  Edited  by  Hunan  People’s  Press.  Changsha  19  . 

pp.  1-7  =  T’ang  Wei,  pp.  57-61:  555B;  pp.  7-14  =  T’ang  Wei,  pp.  82-87. 
1525S;  pp.  24—30  =  Hsiao  Kan-niu  (1),  pp.  23—27:  510  +  511A  +  ,  P- 

rlnZnliilTuten-hsiieh  tzu-liao.  Series  II  and  III.  Kunming,  1957.  Cf.  YMW  in  the  Biblio¬ 
graphy.  Only  tales  not  registered  in  text.  —  .  1Q  oq. 

Series  II  -:  pp.  13-18:  462  (la,  b,  Ila)  +  310A  (Hla  t IVa) 1  PP-  ^ 
465A  (lb1,  Ila10,  a11,  a1,  b,  Ilia1)  +  531  (Hid);  pp.  52-55:  400A  (He  f  IVb  ,  c  , 
Va,  c1)  +  277*  (b)  +  313AX  (lb1,  lib,  d)  +  329  (la1,  IIb’  *>’  PJ\  '  n  d  ’ 
c,  Ila,  b,  IIIc,  d) :  pp.  76-82 :  400A  (Ig°,  f,  IVb",  c1,  Va1,  b,  He)  +  465A  (lb,  Ila  d 
-  no  revival,  Ilia1);  pp.  89-91:  400A  (He,  f,  IVb4,  c1)  +  313AX  (lb  ,  IIb,  d, I  )• 
Series  III  -:  pp.  23-27:  301B  (lid,  e  -  steals  meat,  Va,  c)  +  560  (IVa),  pp. 
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42—44:  970A;  pp.  45—53:  555*  (la,  lie,  Illb1)  +  313Ai  (lb1,  lib,  d)  +  440A  (lie1) 
+  408  (VI)  +  465A  (lb2,  I  la1,  a10,  b,  Ilia). 


II 


The  following  list  consists  entirely  of  books  from  the  private  collection  of  Professor  Boris 
L.  Riftin,  books  which  Professor  Riftin  could  not  locate  and  reproduce  for  me  until  after 
the  first  part  of  the  Addenda  had  been  sent  to  the  printer.  To  the  noble  help  of  this  generous 
scholar,  I  am  deeply  indebted. 


Chiang  Ya-hsiung.  Tan  Chen  ho  T’a  Erh  Chi  (Tan  Chen  and  T’a  Erh  Chi).  Shanghai,  1957. 

(' Tibetan ). 

pp.  1 — 8:  555*  (la  — -  eel  from  a  bird,  lie,  Illb1  ■ — -  roe)  +  408  (VI)  +  465A  (lb2, 
Ila77  — -  gold,  a14,  a8  —  contest  in  arms,  b,  Ilia);  pp.  9 — -13:  1462  +  896;  pp.  18 — -19: 
1525V  (lb  — •  rich  man,  Ila1  — ■  on  walls,  b  — •  dung  in  box,  Hid  — •  cow  mistaken  for 
horse,  etc.);  pp.  20 — 21:  1920B  (victim  breaks  pot);  pp.  21 — -27:  970. 

Chin  li-tzu  ho  shih  tan-tzu  (Golden  Chestnuts  and  Stone  Pellets).  Edited  by  Shanghai  Cultural 

Press.  Shanghai,  1955. 

pp.  1 — -4:  51 1C*  (la,  b,  Ila,  c,  e)  (Szechuan);  pp.  5 — 10:  592Ai*  (la,  lib1,  Ilia 
—  gold-dropping  animal,  IVa  —  older  brother  made  destitute)  (Ningpo,  Chekiang); 
PP-  11—18:  243  (Id,  Ila)  +  546  (Ic)  (South  Fukien);  pp.  19 — 25:  461  (I,  lie  —  one 
gold  bird,  d)  +  592AX*  (Ih,  lid)  +  555B*  (Ilg  —  to  get  gold  bird)  (Yuyao,  Chekiang); 
pp.  26 — -30:  513  (lid,  d1,  k,  Illn)  (Szechuan). 

Ch’upa  pien  (Hoeing  Thoroughly  Eight  Times).  Edited  by  Popular  Readers  Press.  Peking, 

1955. 

pp.  10—16:  1568;  pp  20— 22:  910E;  pp.  20-25:  1562C  (b,  c) ;  pp.  30— 32 :  1305Da; 
pp.  36—38:  244. 

Hsiao  Ting-shan.  Lo  Sang  chien  pao  (Lo  Sang  Collecting  Treasures).  Peking,  1953.  ( Chuang ). 

pp.  1  —  5:  301 A  (Ila,  b  —  precious  object,  b.  Ila,  Vg) ;  pp.  5—13:  676  (c  —  feather); 
pp.  31  -37:  480F  (la,  e,  h,  lie  — •  stepmother,  d,  e,  h). 

Hsiao  Yiin-ch’un  et  al.  Yeh-hsiung  ho  lao-p'o-p'o  (Wild  Bear  and  Old  Woman).  Hangchow 

1956. 


pp.  1-6:  210;  pp.  7-15:  333C  (la,  Ila,  Illb,  c,  d,  IVa,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  Va) ;  pp. 

16—19:  613A  (lib,  h  —  lies  in  papier  -mache  melon,  IIIc,  c1  —  tigers,  h,  IVd) ;  pp. 

20—30:1539  (lb)  +  1535  (IVb,  Vb1)  +  330A  (Illd2) ;  pp.  31— 33 :  1559G* ;  pp.  34— 38^ 
480F  (la,  e,  Ila,  d,  f  —  note  of  reprimand) ;  pp.  44—48:982;  pp.  49—51-  1962A,  (c 
d1  —  ear).  1  ^  ’ 

Ko  Ch’en.  Liang  chieh-mei  (Two  Sisters).  Nanking,  1954.  (Kiangsu). 

pp.  1  -6:  885B  (d  —  boy  already  turned  into  bird);  pp.  12 — 19:  1539  (lb)  +  1535 

(Va2,  a5,  b2);  pp.  20  -22:  935A  (mother-in-law  wastes  food);  pp.  23 — -29:  433D  (If, 

a  —  human  husband,  Ila,  c,  Illb,  e,  IVc,  i1  —  bricks  from  tree);  pp.  30—32:  156B*; 
pp.  33—37:  465Aj  (Ic,  lid,  IIIc1);  pp.  47—50:  1030;  pp.  51—55:  285D. 

fnU*n  H“a'  Mu-shlh-t,o.-k'e  shan  ti  ku-shih  (Story  of  Mu-shih-t’a-k’e  Mountains).  Shanghai, 
1957.  (Uigur), 


pp.  1 — 44:  851B*. 

Lao-hu  wai-p’o  (Tiger  Grandma).  Edited  by  Kiangsi  People’s  Press.  Nanchang,  1955. 

7'n1  (Ib’  Ha’  C>  HIb’  C’  C’  IVd>  C  ~  oldest  Sirl  only>  Va  —  hangs  her); 

pp.  4  6:  613A  (lie1  —  corn,  Illf1  —  corn  cob  becomes  gourd,  IVf) ;  pp.  6—8:  1568; 
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pp.  8—10:  1539  (Ie);  pp.  10—12:  301A  (Ilg,  i)  +  408  (VI)  +  465A  (Ibs,  Ila10,  a10, 
b,  d,  Ilia);  pp.  13—14:  1697A. 

Shih  ma  (Stone  Horse).  Edited  by  Chekiang  People’s  Press.  Hangchow,  1956. 

pp.  12-  14:  1305F  (b)  +  565  (lie);  pp.  28-  35:  243  (Id,  c,  Ila,  b);  pp.  36-40: 
1610;  pp.  41-44  :  970A. 

Ta  Chi.  Hsiung  chia  p'o  (Old  Bear  Woman).  Chungking,  1956.  (Southwest  China). 

pp.  6-  13:  333C  (la,  Ila  -  bear,  c,  Ilia,  b,  c,  e,  IVc,  d,  e,  f  —  tree,  Ve,  b) ;  pp. 
14—19:  210;  pp.  34—40:  480F  (la,  e,  Ila,  f). 

T’ien  Yeh.  Pu  chun  shuo  pu  hui  kan  (Nor  Allowed  to  Say  You  Can’t  Do  Ir).  Chinan,  1966. 
pp.  1—8:  1568  +  1074;  pp.  9—11:  1567E;  pp.  12—24:  1248A  +  1242 A;  pp. 
25 — 36:  1640  (lb  —  success  by  chance,  Illb,  IVc  —  enemy  carrying  iron  plates  on  hips). 
Tung  Chun-lun  and  Chiang  Yuan.  Lung  Yen  (The  Dragon’s  Eyes).  Peking,  1954. 

pp.  1—4  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (5),  pp.  70—72:  285D;  pp.  4—10  =  Tung  and 
Chiang  (5),  pp.  134—137:  301A;  pp.  10—19  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (5),  pp.  124—129: 
592Aj*  +  465A;  pp.  20—26  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (5),  pp.  130—133:  875D, ;  pp.  26—27 
=  Tung  Chun-lun,  pp.  27—28:  935A*;  pp.  28—37:  1539  (Ij  —  rabbit  catching  falcon, 
b)  +  1535  (IVb) ;  pp.  40—46  =  Tung  and  Chiang  (5),  pp.  116—119  :  875D:. 

Yang  Yeh  and  Mu  K’o.  Tien-t’u  ch’eng-chin ;  Min-chien  ku-shih  hsuan-chi  II  (The  Touch  That 
Turns  Soil  into  Gold;  Selected  Folktales,  Vol.  II).  Chengchow,  1955.  (Honan). 

pp.  1—4:  91  OK;  pp.  4—8:  613  (Ih,  lib)  +  613A  (IIIc1,  g1,  IVa,  d  -  falls  by  him¬ 
self);  pp.  9-  12:  224;  pp.  15—17:  1305Di  (dying  miser  himself  suggests  that  his  flesh 
be  sold  as  meat);  pp.  12—21:  210;  pp.  30 — -32:  1317. 


Ill 

AT  types  listed  in  the  Addenda  but  not  in  the  text: 

40 A,  331,  785A,  1352A. 

Chinese  types  not  listed  in  the  text  but  established  with  additional  versions  recorded  in 

this  Addenda. 

1266C*  Fool  Buying  Oil.  After  having  filled  the  bottle  (cup),  he  asks  for  a  little  more  to 
fill  the  bottom  side  (usually  surrounded  by  a  slightly  raised  edge),  and  thus  spills 
all  the  oil  in  the  bottle.  When  his  wife  scolds  him  for  having  brought  back  so 
little  oil,  he  replies:  “Don’t  you  know  there  is  more  on  the  other  side?”  He  reverses 
the  vessel,  and  spills  all  the  rest. 

A-fan-t’i  ti  ku-shih,  pp.  89—90;  Chuang  Hsiieh-pen  (2),  pp.  168—170  (+  1313 
+  1681*  +  1525H4  +  1692  +  1640) ;  Jarring,  II,  57. 

1365Ei*  Wife  Plucking  Hairs.  A  man  with  graying  hairs  and  whiskers  asks  his  wife  and 

young  concubine (s)  to  pull  off  the  white  hairs.  His  wife  plucks  off  only  the  black 

ones  to  make  him  look  older.  Then  his  concubine(s)  pluck(s)  off  the  white  ones, 
and  he  has  no  hair  left  (a)  on  his  chin  and  upper  lip  (regarded  as  unmanly  in 

ancient  China)  (b)  on  his  head. 

CHS,  p.  63  (a);  CHS,  p.  294  (a);  Ho  Ch’ih,  p.  39  (b). 

1704D  Meat  Dearer  than  Life.  Miser  treats  guests  only  with  bean  curds  (cheap  food  in 

China),  claiming  that  they  are  as  dear  as  his  life.  A  friend  invites  him  thus  to  a 

dinner  with  plenty  of  bean  curds.  But  he  picks  out  and  eats  only  the  meat  in 
the  dishes.  To  the  surprised  host,  he  replies:  “When  I  see  the  meat,  I  no  longer 
care  for  my  life.” 

CHS,  p.  165;  Ho  Ch’ih,  pp.  39—40;  Mu  Yeh  (1),  p.  32. 


IV 


CHINESE  CHARACTERS  FOR  AUTHORS  AND  TITLES 
USED  IN  THE  ADDENDA 


H  Hi  l)L  O  9  A  i&|  4 

JT  -  >2  ( 'X  ■&)  -i%  «*3  :-z  */£*  ii  Is 

%  stt  :  4  sf  *'*  ^  4- 

&&  (  'ip  ^  i,  i;A  j±.  1 

4-  U  'i-  ±  t  l-  i&j  £  <6  i.  ';4  *0 
1  >j  H.  a-i  ia 

/{i^  -  >  ^  ( vjb  ^  %  *i>  &  44  *£ ) 

Uq  A  i»]  if  A  |>  4  -  4  (  4i  T  ^  4  1 1-4  «) 

*1  •&,  •  A  a  -  $  4T 
^  «  U  :  T&-*  **  i-  If 
^  xL  ^  .■fi.  Is 

-&  d  t  -  *  $  *  A  i$  «L  ^ 

%  4  •  $  7  Ji  •  ij  i  -tB. 

it)  "j  >4  '  y%--4:  A- 

4  4i,  4  Jit, 

*&£!■•  A  I?  )  **  4-  i5 
^  *%  -  .%.  U  ^ 

H.  A  |’)^j  ivi.  ^  4_  (  VI  ii  4  K/  i.  I;A  »i) 

2.  •  %  i  fti  4 
4^s  JL  •  *i  *U 
^4^  &  -t-  t&-  i  Jh  ^  ^Sc  $ 

^  ^  ^  ^  (  Vi  vfc  A  A  %  irA.  ii  ^ 

"t-  '■  A  4j|>  ^  -tr 

^  '^1  ^ 

**  $  f  &-  '4  (  a.  AteiUibi,  44  »* ) 

^  /^  (  4  £  4  4$  A  U  14  £/t  •  4  A  ilQ  £  1/ 
*i  wj  A-  'I 
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J.  -hr  >\  -4  (  '■'x  ®  ^  ti  H  1 

*  i  *  ^  Xi  t  x.  4  &  ■  a  &  >3  M  ij  4- 

f  $  $  4?  14  U*  -fk) 

JG*  *3  (  vWf  Li  a_  A  *,  4/i.  4i) 

&  it  ii  ;  &  a  + 

*  *&  -  jU  &  4 

4  tk. '  f  I  £j 

tk  &  •  k%  &  u  <tk^v c.  4 

4*  *t  /ih  4  C  :i  A  do  i>  te.  *0 

A.  fy  .  a  Jii  }i  *.  £- 
ft  |  'I  *«  ±4  -fc*  *6. 

( *>  ••)  A  ft,  *,  4*.  «. ) 
ft)  4%  •  >2-  >&  ;  "ftL  d&_ 
k  ■  -Sr  14  1?> 

44>  i  •  *  ?  •  i.  a  ^  ( ft/ i?d  4  iiL  4  5*  -  & 

ijj]  K  •  ( 4)  A  &  44.  it) 

IK  ifc  tfu  ifc  iL  -*£  #  ±4  C  $  -  H  &  ^4  > 


SUBJECT  INDEX 


The  aim  of  this  subject  index  is  to  provide  leads  to  the  distinctive  story  elements  (usually 
wo,  rarely  one  or  more  than  three)  of  each  tale  type.  Generally  accepted  titles  of  many 
nternati  onal  types  are  also  included.  To  save  space,  similar  objects  are  often  placed  under 
one  heading  (e.g.  rascal,  prankster,  trickster,  wit  and  the  like  under  “clever” ;  donkey  and  mule 
under  “ass”;  numskull,  stupid  man,  simpleton  and  the  like  under  “fool”).  Since  the  word 
that  appears  the  most  descriptive,  and  the  story  element  the  most  characteristic,  of  a  tale 
type  (especially  when  it  is  a  complex  and  variable  marchen)  are  not  always  the  same  for 
the  reader  and  the  author,  users  of  this  subject  index  may  find  it  necessary  sometimes  to 
exercise  a  little  patience  and  imagination. 


Abandoned  Bride  Disguised  as  a  Man,  881  A. 

Adulteress  and  lover  surprised  by  prankster, 
1358;  tells  lover  ecstatic  words  which  are 
misunderstood  by  fool,  1355B. 

Adultery,  1355B-1360C;  discovered  by 
trickster  and  food  sent  instead  to  hus¬ 
band,  1358C. 

Aladdin,  561. 

Alarm:  raising  false  a.,  125F*. 

“All  stick  together,”  571. 

Almanacs  observed  to  the  letter,  1562C;  of 
past  year  saved,  1382 A. 

Androcles  and  the  Lion,  156. 

Animal  brothers  help  the  hero,  465D; 
captor  persuaded  to  talk,  6;  head  caught 
in  narrow  opening  when  stealing  food, 
68 A;  languages,  670—671;  playing  dead 
or  singing  enables  another  to  steal  basket, 
1*;  refuses  to  return  borrowed  horn,  etc., 
235;  Sons-in-law  and  their  Magic  Food, 
552B;  tied  to  another  for  safety,  78; 
waits  for  child  to  be  thrown  away,  75*; 
boastful  a.  claims  to  have  insulted  lion, 
50C;  sham  dead  a.  betrays  self,  66B; 
weak  a.  finds  excuse  to  escape,  122- 
122N*;  weak  a.  helps  the  strong,  75. 

Animal’s  conversation,  106;  tricks  to  escape 
from  captor,  122Z. 

Animals  climb  on  one  another’s  back,  121; 
dig  a  well,  55;  flee  in  fear,  20C;  in 
pretended  coat  disgraced,  214B*;  all  a. 
have  reasons  for  not  being  butchered 
except  the  pig,  2205*. 


Asking  by  the  Opposites,  1365J*. 

Ass  frightens  others  by  braying,  125E*; 
in  lion’s  skin  unmasked,  214B;  overawes 
lion,  125B*;  not  to  overload  a.,  1215, 
1242A;  Pumpkin  Sold  as  an  A.’s  Egg, 
1319. 

Asses  loaded  with  salt  and  feathers,  211; 
travelers  turned  into  a.,  449 A. 

Attempted  murder  with  hatchet,  1115. 

Axe  in  stream  falsely  claimed,  729. 

Baby  to  be  bathed  in  boiling  water,  1013; 
wrapped  in  one  piece  of  cloth,  1286A. 

Bargain  not  to  become  angry,  1000;  good 
b.,  1642;  bad  b.,  1415,  1696B. 

Bat  will  not  join  birds  or  quadrupeds, 
222A. 

Bathing  grandma  (baby)  in  boiling  water, 
1013. 

Beanstalk:  hero  and  magic  b.,  328. 

Bear  and  honey,  49;  what  b.  whispers  in 
sham  dead  man’s  ear,  179. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast,  425C;  suffering  girl 
receives  gifts  of  b.,  403,  403A**. 

Beggar  who  fails  to  recognize  gold,  841A*. 

Bell  smeared  with  ink  used  as  test  for 
suspects,  926E*. 

Big  (exaggerated)  bamboo,  1920A;  barrel, 
1920Ci;  bathtub,  1920A;  bean,  1920A; 
bird,  1960J,  1962Aj;  drum,  1920 A, 

1920Ci;  dumpling,  1962AX;  fish  1960B, 
1962AJ;  ’Fraid  and  Little  ’Fraid,  1676A; 
grinder,  1920A;  insect,  1960M;  lie 
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reduced  when  challenged,  1920D;  lie 
too  b.  to  rationalize,  1920DX;  man, 
1920A,  19201,  1962AX;  man-eating  mos¬ 
quito,  1960M*;  mouth,  19201;  objects 
(miscellaneous),  1960Z;  objects  necessary 
for  bigger  ones,  1920A;  vegetable,  1960D. 

Bird  bullied  by  fox,  56A;  courts  another 
and  is  refused,  244A*;  entrusts  fox  with 
its  young,  56B;  friend  to  beast,  223; 
husband,  425N ;  refuses  to  return  anoth¬ 
er's  coat,  235;  shows  fox  what  it  does 
when  wind  blows,  56D;  transports  fish 
and  eats  them,  231;  tried  for  crimes 
against  another,  220A;  dead  brother 
becomes  a  b.,  720;  dead  sister  becomes 
a  b.,  433D;  election  of  b.  king,  221; 
magic  b.  heart  (toad)  makes  eater  spit 
gold,  etc.,  567;  Tame  B.  and  Wild  B., 
245. 

Birds  fly  off  with  the  net,  233B;  Council 
of  B.,  220;  imitation  of  songs  of  b., 
236*;  take  back  coat  loaned  to  ugly 
bird,  244. 

Black  and  White  Bride,  403. 

Blind  and  the  lame,  519;  the  deaf,  and 
the  lame,  1698E*;  man  beaten  by  people 
for  alleged  exhibitionism,  1577B;  man 
falls  into  water  (one-word  joke),  1577A; 
men  and  the  elephant,  1317;  men  and 
the  sun,  1317A;  men  duped  into  fighting, 
1577;  giant  made  b.,  1137. 

Boiling  of  the  Porridge  Pot,  1264*. 

Bones  traded  for  meat,  8*. 

Borrowed  Coat,  1642 A;  quilt  or  umbrella, 
1642AX;  part  of  body  b.  by  one  animal 
from  another,  235-235A. 

Bowl:  Broken  b.  for  old  woman  to  be 
preserved  by  granddaughter,  980BX. 

Boy  Adopted  by  Tigers,  535;  learns  what 
to  say  or  to  do  from  mother  but  always 
one  step  too  late,  1696 A;  makes  inauspi¬ 
cious  statements,  1696*;  who  had  never 
seen  a  woman,  1678;  who  is  over- 
conscientious,  168 IB*. 

Bragging  hunter,  etc.,  succeeds  through 
luck,  1640;  small  animal  repels  predator, 
126;  contest  in  b.  1920A,  1920CX. 
Branches  entwined  over  lovers’  graves,  970. 
Brave  Tailor  (Hunter),  1640. 


Bribe:  Gesture  mistaken  as  token  of  read¬ 
iness  to  give  b.,  1660;  bigger  b.  more 
acceptable  to  judge,  1861  A. 

Bridegroom  eats  too  voraciously  at  table, 
1691*,  ignorant  about  sex,  1685B;  with 
physical  defects,  1457B. 

Bridge  to  the  other  world,  471. 

Brother:  Each  b.  steals  a  part  of  magic 
bird’s  heart  (other  food),  567A;  half  b. 
made  to  plant  roasted  seeds,  51  IB*, 

61 3A;  youngest  b.  succeeds  whereas  older 
ones  fail,  471,  503E,  503M,  550,  551, 
551**,  613,  613A. 

Brothers  Guarding  the  King’s  Bedchamber 
and  the  Snake,  916;  smart  b.  apply  their 
skill,  654*,  wise  b.,  655. 

Bull’s  Milk,  875BX. 

Bundle  of  twigs  hard  to  break,  91  OF. 

Buying  a  part  of  an  object,  1633A*,  brush, 
133 IE*,  earthenware  vats,  etc.,  1530B, 
1633A*,  eggs,  1530E*,  fuel-sticks,  1530B, 
1633A*,  1633B* ;  precepts,  910;  shoes, 
1305E;  spectacles,  1313A*;  sons  b.  skills, 
654. 

Cake  divided  or  nibbled  into  different 
shapes,  1533B;  foolish  wish  for  c.,  750A; 
last  c.  satisfies,  1295. 

Camel  (crocodile)  carries  monkey  (jackal), 
58. 

Caps  exchanged  to  deceive  ogress,  327. 
Carpenter  trying  to  kill  butler,  etc.,  be¬ 
comes  victim  of  own  plot,  980*. 

Carrying  Contest,  1062B*,  long  pole  through 
the  gate,  1248 A;  part  of  the  load  oneself, 
1242 A;  the  ass,  1242AX;  things  home  al¬ 
ways  in  the  wrong  way,  1969B;  tiger 
cubs  and  leopard  (and  the  like)  across 
stream,  1579. 

Cat  and  dog  retrieve  providing  object  for 
master,  560;  and  mouse  converse,  111; 
and  the  candle,  217;  as  helper,  545;  as 
sham  holy  man,  113B;  brings  fortune 
when  sold  in  country  without  one 
(Whittington’s  cat),  1651;  cheats  dog, 
200AX;  helps  win  bride  for  hero,  545- 
545B;  weighed,  1373;  belling  the  c.,  110. 
Cat’s  only  trick,  105;  right,  200*. 

Cave  full  of  treasures  opened  with  magic 
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spell  or  object,  676;  where  monster  hides 
kidnapped  girl,  30 1-30 IB. 

Chastity  of  wife  tested,  882-882C*. 

Chest  of  (supposed)  gold  induces  children 
to  care  for  aged  father,  982 ;  woman 
(tigress)  in  the  c.,  1536A. 

Chickens  from  boiled  eggs,  82 IB;  intestines 
of  c.  examined  by  judge,  926GX*. 

Children  and  the  ogre,  327;  induced  to 
care  for  father  who  supposedly  has  a 
chest  of  gold,  982. 

Cinderella,  510A;  and  Cap  o’  Rushes, 
51  OB. 

Cleft:  Caught  in  c.  of  split  tree,  38. 

Clever  Boy,  1542;  devices  to  shame  or 
remind  master  of  own  skimpy  portion, 
1567E,  1567 A*;  Girl  at  the  End  of  the 
Journey,  875D;  girl  frees  brother  from 
prison,  879C*;  girl  helps  young  brother 
with  homework,  876C*;  girl  sought  as 
daughter-in-law,  876DX;  girl  wins  riming 
contest,  876B*;  girl’s  other  counter-tasks, 
876B5;  maiden  alone  at  home  kills 
robbers,  956B;  maiden  and  suitors 
(challengers),  876;  man’s  practical  joke 
on  physician,  mortician,  and  priest, 
1862*;  nephew  persuades  childless  aunt, 
980A* ;  peasant,  etc.,  gets  self  untied 
and  makes  enemy  drown,  1535;  peasant 
boy,  921,  922;  peasant  girl,  875;  rascal 
claims  another’s  quilt  or  wife  as  his  own, 
1642AX;  rascal  makes  ladies  wet  clothes, 
1623 A*;  rascal  torments  own  father, 
1623B* ;  ways  to  satisfy  master’s  un¬ 
reasonable  conditions,  1568;  woman  gets 
around  forbidden  words,  875F;  woman 
interprets  important  message,  875D2; 
woman  love-lorn,  876D*. 

Cleverness  and  Gullibility,  1539. 

Cloak,  etc.,  given  to  stone  (tree)  to  keep 
it  warm,  1271 C*. 

Clothes  alone  make  one  welcome,  1558; 
made  of  paper  bought  to  go  to  party, 
1681 C;  showing  off  new  and  expensive 
c.,  1459A**. 

Coat  (animal  skin  or  bird  feathers):  ass  in 
lions  c.,  214B;  crow  or  ugly  birds  with 
borrowed  c.,  224*,  244;  jay  borrows 
cuckoo’s  c.,  235;  other  animals  in  pre¬ 


tended  c.,  214B*,  wolf  in  sheep’s  c.,  123B. 

Cobbler  gets  reputation  for  learning  by 
luck,  92 4 A,  1641,  1641  C1;  1641 C3. 

Cock  and  other  small  objects  or  animals 
kill  ogre,  210;  or  hen  eats  termites,  causes 
accidents,  2042C;  the  proud  c.,  114A; 
crowing  of  c.  imitated  to  win  building 
contest,  1097A*. 

Contest  between  hare  and  tortoise,  275A; 
between  man  and  ogre,  1060-1114;  be¬ 
tween  snail  and  tiger,  275D* ;  in  bragging, 
1920A,  1920Ci;  in  building,  1097A*;  in 
carrying,  1062B*;  in  eating,  1088;  in 
laziness,  1950;  in  throwing,  1062 A*;  to 
see  sunrise  first,  120;  won  by  small  animal 
that  hangs  on  to  the  large  animal’s  tail, 
etc.,  275. 

Cooking  bamboo  mat,  1339F;  of  foolish 
wife,  1382C;  enigmatic  suggestions  for 
c.,  875Dj. 

Corpse  hanged  a  second  time  to  remove 
evidence,  1534F*;  of  tiger  buried  and 
unearthed  several  times,  1536A;  burial 
of  c.  leads  to  coffin  full  of  gold,  505A; 
burial  of  c.  with  his  gold,  505B* ;  burned 
c.  has  no  ashes  in  mouth,  926Q.*;  pot, 
etc.,  from  a  decomposed  c.  of  murdered 
man  reveals  the  murderer,  780;  tenderness 
to  c.  as  test  for  suitors,  920Ct. 

Cow  flattens  treacherous  crab,  276A;  joint 
owner  of  the  c.,  1633;  rascal  claims  that 
c.  has  escaped  into  mountain,  1004. 

Crane  helps  lion,  which  eats  him,  76; 
teaches  fox  to  fly,  225. 

Crow  at  war  with  eagle,  220B;  borrows 
feathers,  224*;  mistaken  for  a  hat,  1703F; 
painted  black,  232A*;  saves  the  deer, 
etc.,  239;  who  must  wash  his  bill.  2030B. 

Cumulative  pursuit,  2038;  tales,  2028- 
2042C. 

Cut-off  Nose,  1417. 

Daughter:  -in-law  warns  mother-in-law  of 
cruelty  to  elder;  980BX;  step-d.  mis¬ 
treated,  403,  403CJ,  510,  510A,  510B; 
bad  dd.  mistreat  generous  father,  923C. 

Daydreaming  couple’s  premature  quarrel, 
1430;  man,  1681*. 

Dead  man  as  helper,  505A-507A;  Man 
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Speaks  up,  1313C. 

Deaf  (hard  of  hearing)  persons  give  wrong 
(foolish)  answers,  1698,  1698B,  1698G, 
16981,  1698E* ;  jokes  about  the  d.  etc., 
1698-16981,  1698E*. 

Death  of  wife  cause  for  congratulation, 
1516E* ;  Smith  (rascal)  and  d.,  330 A; 
messengers  of  D.  thwarted  by  cunning 
hero,  330A. 

Debate  between  belly  and  members,  293; 
between  five  fingers,  293;  between  tea 
and  wine,  293B;  between  two  parts  of 
body,  293A. 

Deer  admires  self  in  spring,  77;  scares 
predator,  126. 

Deformity:  matchmakers  make  d.  unnotice- 
able,  1457A;  three  bridegrooms,  each 
with  a  d.,  cover  up  handicaps,  1457B. 
Demon  and  the  Man  Join  Forces,  1164D. 
Devil  and  physician  in  partnership,  1862B; 
in  Noah’s  Ark,  825;  refuses  to  accept 
rascal,  1164E. 

Dialect  misunderstood  leads  to  comic 
results,  1699AX. 

Dinner  guest  suggests  that  he  can  go  home 
on  the  back  of  host’s  fowl,  1572J*;  guest 
treated  with  symbols  or  gestures,  1704C; 
guest  (s)  treated  to  excrements,  1543E*; 
in  exchange  for  dream  of  treasure, 
1645BX;  free  d.  won  with  clever  verses, 
1526AX;  won  with  tricks,  1526AX-1526A4; 
won  at  funeral  banquet  by  pretending 
to  be  friend  of  the  dead,  1526A4;  rascal 
making  immortals  pay  for  d.,  1526A2; 
rascal  making  good  d.  (food)  look  like 
polluted,  1526A3. 

Disappearance  of  girl,  wife,  or  paramour 
in  painting,  400B;  of  immortal  wife, 
400 A;  of  snail  wife,  400G;  of  other 
animal  wives,  400D. 

Discussion  by  symbols,  924A. 

Disguise  as  demons  by  both  men,  1676 A; 
as  girl  by  man  (prince),  881 B;  as  man 
by  girl  or  woman,  881  A;  as  man  by 
girl  married  to  princess,  884AX;  as  monk 
by  rascal,  1807B*. 

Dispute  among  rescuers  of  maiden  (prin¬ 
cess),  653-653B;  object  in  d.  broken  into 
two  equal  halves,  926*. 


Diving  into  water  for  own  reflection  (lion, 
etc.),  92;  for  reflected  food,  34. 

Division  of  crops  (deceptive),  1030;  of 
presents  (to  king)  and  strokes,  1610. 
Doctor  Know-All,  1641. 

Dog  as  protector  or  avenger  of  man,  201 F*; 
does  not  spare  life  to  serve  man,  20 IE*; 
does  labor  but  is  cheated  by  cat,  200 Ax; 
plows  farms,  503E;  black  d.  mistaken  for 
cooking  pot,  1703C;  faithful  d.  suspected 
of  theft,  178B;  lawyer’s  d.  steals  meat, 
1589. 

Doll  grows  into  cannibal,  2028;  producing 
gold  stolen  and  recovered,  560C*. 

Dragon  king  grants  magic-providing  object, 
301  A,  592A,  592AX;  kidnaps  girls,  301A, 
312D;  Slayer,  300;  gives  part  of  body 
to  greedy  benefactor,  285D;  hero  marries 
d.  princess,  555*,  592A,  592AX. 

Dragonfly  at  war  with  monkey,  291A, 
mistaken  for  nail,  1703A. 

Dream  of  treasure  bought,  1645 A;  of 
treasure  earns  meal,  1645BX;  of  years  of 
wealth  and  success,  681;  or  reality, 
681  A;  fool’s  d.  of  wealth  broken,  1681*; 
same  d.  for  husband  and  wife,  681B; 
unfinished  d.  regretted,  1645G. 

Dress  of  gold,  silver,  and  stars  (wood  cloak), 
510B. 

Drowning  the  crayfish  (turtle)  as  punish¬ 
ment,  1310. 

Drunkard  and  sister-in-law,  1441  Gx* ; 
never  short  of  excuses  for  drinking, 
1705 A*;  can  never  be  destroyed,  1886 A; 
jokes  about  d.,  1705A*,  1886A. 

Dry  rod  (tree)  blossoms,  756. 

Ducks  released  in  river  by  fool,  1310D, 

1681C. 

Dwarf  and  the  Giant,  327B. 

Dying  father’s  counsel,  910E;  miser  and 
his  sons,  1305DX;  miser  thinks  only  of 
money  1305D;  of  impossible  or  trivial 
causes,  1920CX;  fool  afraid  of  d.  young, 
1313D. 

Eagle  and  old  man,  1A*;  at  war  with 
crow,  220B;  carries  hero  to  the  land  of 
gold,  555A. 

Eating  food  and  drinking  wine  entrusted 
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by  master,  1568B;  own  entrails  (eyes), 
21;  manners  for  e.  at  table  observed  and 
disregarded,  1691-1691*. 

Echo  answers,  1701. 

Elephant  and  blind  men,  1317;  and  lark, 
248 A. 

Endless  tales,  2301-2301 C. 

Explosion:  Big  e.,  1698D*;  magic  object 
producing  e.,  465A. 

External  Soul,  302. 

Extraordinary  companions  (talents),  30 1  - 
30 IB,  513. 

Eyes  loaned  by  one  animal  to  another;  234; 
predator  tricked  into  eating  own  e.  or 
other  parts  of  body,  2 1 . 

Faithful  courtesan,  889A;  Dog  as  Security 
for  a  Debt,  178B;  John,  516;  wife,  888, 
888C*. 

Fake  poison  and  its  antidote,  1543E*; 
magic  objects,  1535,  1539-1539B,  1542. 

Falling  a  second  time  (regrets  getting  up 
at  all),  1349P*. 

False  witnesses  discredited  when  each 
moulds  a  piece  of  clay,  926L*. 

Familiar  objects  or  persons  forgotten,  1687*, 
1687A*;  mistaken  by  myopic  man, 
1703H. 

Father  and  son  with  an  ass,  1215;  dis¬ 
graced  by  mischievous  son,  1623B*; 
gives  wise  advice  on  deathbed,  911*; 
makes  sons  dig  soil  after  own  death, 
910E;  shows  son  importance  of  unity, 
91  OF;  taught  a  lesson  by  son  for  deserting 
his  own  father,  980Bl5  unwittingly  kills 
own  son,  980E;  fool,  his  son,  and  his  f., 
1215*;  trusting  f.  betrayed  by  three 
daughters,  923C;  f.  -in-law  and  daughter- 
in-law,  1441C*. 

Ferdinand  True  and  Ferdinand  False,  531. 

Fiancee  forgotten,  313C;  forsaken  (service 
as  menial),  884. 

Fire:  Animals  burnt  by  f.,  8B,  157;  “Don’t 
blame  me  if  house  catches  f.,”  1696*; 
fool  praises  house  on  f.,  1696 A;  man 
frightens  animals  with  f.,  157B. 

Fish  released  in  river  by  stupid  son-in-law, 
1681 C;  with  crooked  mouth,  250A;  big 
catch  of  f.  (lying),  1920B;  lost  object 


found  in  or  returned  by  f.,  736 A;  magic 
f.  grants  wishes,  555. 

Fisherman  and  his  wife,  555;  picks  up 
mussel  and  snipe,  160Aj*. 

Flea  or  no  flea,  1565 A;  quarrels  with  the 
louse,  282C*;  powder  for  f.  already 
caught,  1862 A. 

Flies  around  corpse  reveal  hidden  wound, 
926Q,!*;  or  gnats  defeat  large  animals, 
281  A*. 

Flight  from  the  Witch,  313H*. 

Flood  comes  when  stone  lions  are  smeared 
with  blood,  825A*;  man  escapes  from  f. 
with  animals  in  a  barge,  825;  man  rescues 
animals  and  another  man  from  f.,  160. 

Flying  horse  carries  hero  to  lady’s  chamber, 
575. 

Food  carried  to  the  in-laws  as  gift,  168 1C, 

1 68 1  Cx ;  cooked  in  the  wrong  way, 
1382C;  not  yet  eaten  in  exchange  for 
the  already  eaten,  1551  A,  1 55 1  Ax ;  stolen 
by  animal  from  basket,  1*,  70 A*;  thought 
to  be  polluted,  1526A3;  wasted  by  pro¬ 
digal,  935A*;  animal  dropping  mistaken 
for  f.,  1703E;  gestures  or  symbols  to 
represent  f.,  1704C;  magic  f.,  567,  567A, 
672D;  mice  steal  f.  from  jar,  1 1 2 A* ; 
raven  with  f.  in  mouth,  57;  stingy  old 
man  denies  self  decent  f.,  1704A. 

Fool  afraid  of  dying  young,  131 3D;  afraid 
of  own  shadow,  132  IB;  appoints  self  king, 
1689A*;  buys  spectacles,  1331  A*,  buys 
wild  ducks  (geese),  1266B*;  cannot  find 
ass  he  is  sitting  on,  1288A;  cannot  re¬ 
cognize  himself,  1284;  eats  up  food 
meant  to  be  gift,  1681CJ;  forgets  ruler 
when  buying  shoes,  1332D*;  goes  to 
father-in-law’s  birthday  party,  1681 C; 
guards  trees  by  pulling  them  up  and 
keeps  them  at  home,  1241C;  his  son  and 
his  father,  1215*,  keeps  repeating  in¬ 
structions,  1204;  loses  his  way  when  trail 
disappears,  12 75 A*;  releases  ducks,  etc., 
or  lets  them  swim  in  river,  1310D;  sells 
goods  to  statue,  1319N*;  sits  on  branch 
and  cuts  it  off,  1240;  sits  on  eggs  to  finish 
the  hatching,  1218;  stays  until  he  has 
finished,  1293;  strikes  all  matches  to  try 
them,  1260B*;  talks  to  himself  at  night 
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and  scares  thieves  away,  1653F;  thinks 
four-footed  loom  should  walk  by  itself, 

1 29  IB;  uproots  plant  and  ties  it  on 
another,  1 241 B ;  learns  Mandarin  phrases 
and  applies  them  to  wrong  occasion, 
1697A;  will  never  disobey  instructions 
(precepts,  almanac,  etc.),  1562C;  Old 
F.  wants  to  remove  mountain,  91 1A*; 
which  is  the  greatest  f.,  1332. 

Foolish  application  of  words  and  phrases, 
1696;  bargains,  1415;  boy  who  seems  to 
curse  on  wrong  occasions,  1696*;  boy’s 
insistent  questions,  168 IB*;  bridegroom 
knows  nothing  about  sex,  1685B;  man 
builds  air  castles,  1681*;  men,  tales  of, 
1200-1349,  1675-1724;  monk  in  the 

trunk,  1725A;  son-in-law,  1685 A;  son- 
in-law  lucky  in  quoting  verses,  1696C; 
thief,  1692;  wife,  1382A*-1382C*,  1696D. 

Fools  building  tower,  1246A*;  cannot  find 
own  legs,  1288. 

Foot  seized  said  to  be  stick,  5. 

Foreign  language  misunderstood  (absurd 
results),  1628*,  1699;  message  in  f.  1. 
as  a  challenge  to  the  Chinese,  922*, 
1641Cj. 

Forgotten  fiancee,  313C;  house,  relatives, 
etc.,  1687A*;  objects,  1687*;  words,  1204, 
1687. 

Four  Skillful  Brothers,  653. 

Fowl  symbolically  carved,  1533. 

Fox  as  trouble-maker,  59*;  as  Umpire  to 
Divide  Cheese,  51***;  asks  bird  what 
she  does  when  wind  blows,  56D;  makes 
cock  crow  with  closed  eyes,  61;  (or 
serpent)  persuades  a  bird  to  leave  young 
in  nest,  56B;  roams  with  the  tiger,  101*; 
threatens  to  push  down  tree,  56A. 

Franklin’s  Tale,  976,  976A. 

Friends  in  Life  and  Death,  470. 

Frog  drinks  up  pond  but  bursts,  277*; 
husband,  440 A;  King,  440;  tries  to  be  as 
big  as  ox,  277A;  the  small  world  of  f.,  278B. 

Fruit  that  disfigures  and  fruit  that  heals,  566. 

Fugitive  saved  from  enemy  by  birds  hover¬ 
ing  overhead,  967;  by  spider  web,  967; 
by  turtles  and  fish  forming  a  bridge 
across  a  river,  967A*. 

Fuss  over  nothing,  1635A*. 


Genie  summoned  by  magic  object,  561. 

Gestures  at  court  taken  to  mean  readiness 
for  bribery,  1660;  to  illustrate  story  and 
satisfy  physical  urge,  1565;  misunderstood 
by  another,  924A,  924B. 

Giants  killed  one  after  another,  304;  ten 
g.  killed  by  hero,  314A. 

Gifts  of  the  Little  People,  503. 

Girl  as  helper  in  hero’s  tests  and  flight, 
313A,  313Aj;  disguised  as  man  marries 
princess,  884AX;  as  servant,  884;  as  soldier, 
884B;  elopes  with  the  wrong  man,  856; 
kind  to  transformed  bear  marries  prince, 
426;  made  to  laugh  and  rage,  1559E*; 
won  by  humble  man  with  clever  verses, 
85 1C*;  won  by  man  who  attempts  the 
impossible  or  risks  life,  85 IB*;  peasant 
g.  performs  seemingly  impossible  tasks, 
875 ;  wager  to  make  g.  take  money  from 
stranger’s  pocket,  1812D*;  wager  to  make 
g.  tie  stranger’s  belt  for  him,  182 1C*; 
wager  to  stroke  g.  ’s  feet,  181 2  A*  ;  wager 
to  touch  g.  ’s  bosom,  181 2B*. 

Gnats  defeat  large  animals,  281  A*. 

Goddess  of  Mercy  takes  the  place  of  inno¬ 
cent  woman,  770A. 

Gold  and  silver,  etc.,  hidden  in  statue  for 
good  brother,  not  the  bad,  555B;  and 
silver  not  seen  by  man  with  eyes  closed, 
947 A;  -bearing  tree  yields  only  to  the 
right  person,  511,  51 1C*;  -producing 
finger  of  deity  preferred  to  g.,  775A; 
wrapped  in  food  exchanged  for  a  pittance, 
841  A*. 

Goose  that  lays  golden  eggs,  1305F;  Taoist 
monk  mistaken  for  g.,  1319P*. 

Grateful  animals,  156,  156B*,  160,  554; 
bird  rewards  kind  brother  and  punishes 
unkind,  480F;  centipede  saves  master 
from  serpent,  554D*;  dead,  505A-507A; 
dragon  prince  (princess),  555*. 

Greedy  peasant  woman  punished,  751. 

Ground:  Jumping  into  g.  (through  mat), 
1086;  stomping  g.  produces  food,  1064. 

Gun  as  tobacco  pipe,  1157. 

Hairs  as  bridge  or  ladder,  310;  from  devil’s 
beard,  461 ;  fake  lotion  to  grow  h.,  1539B; 
floating  h.  arouse  king’s  desire,  516B. 
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Hansel  and  Gretel,  327A. 

Happy  Friar,  754. 

Hay:  Coat  of  h.  set  on  fire,  8B. 

Hide  dropped  from  the  Tree,  1653D. 

Hiding  from  devil  (immortal),  329. 

Holding  down  the  hat,  1528;  the  tail, 
1528A;  together  a  pile  of  eggs,  1530A*; 
up  the  rock  (tree),  1530. 

Holy  man:  Cat  as  Sham  H.  M.,  113B; 
lecherous  h.  m.  leaves  maiden  in  a  box, 
896. 

Home:  Animal  driven  out  of  own  h.,  43 A; 
splendors  in  own  h.  exaggerated,  1920^. 

Honest  advice,  91  OB*. 

Honey  and  feather,  1383;  bear  seeking  h. 
stung  by  bees,  49;  words  written  with  h. 
to  trick  emperor,  1534G*. 

Horse  kicks  wolf  in  the  teeth,  47B;  losing 
a  h.  may  be  good,  944A* ;  magic  h. 
helps  hero  in  flight,  tournaments,  314, 
531;  Speaking  H.  Head,  533;  fox  (bear) 
hangs  by  teeth  to  h.  ’s  tail,  47A. 

Hospitality  Blessed,  750* ;  Rewarded  (sacri¬ 
ficed  animal  returns),  750B;  rewarded 
with  inexhaustible  cloth,  7506^  with 
inexhaustible  wine,  7500^ 

House  burnt  down  to  rid  it  of  rats,  1282; 
claimed  to  be  able  to  answer  animal, 
66 A;  hero  finds  treasure  in  haunted  h., 
326E*;  taking  over  another  animal’s  h., 
43A. 

How  much  the  ass  (cow)  costs,  1551*; 
much  the  shoes  cost,  1551  A*;  to  make  a 
dignitary  bark  like  a  dog,  1559F*;  to 
make  a  girl  laugh,  rage,  and  cry  in  quick 
succession,  1559E*;  to  make  a  person 
descend,  dismount,  or  go  out,  1559D*; 
to  make  guards  open  the  door  (city  gates), 
1559G*;  to  seem  to  kiss  strange  woman 
(girl),  1563B. 

Hunchback  made  inconspicuous  to  pro¬ 
spective  bride  (bridegroom),  1457A- 
1457B;  talked  by  rascal  into  replacing 
him  in  bag,  1535;  taken  off  and  given  to 
another,  503;  straightening  the  h.  and 
killing  the  patient,  1862D. 

Hunger  Is  the  Best  Sauce,  910*. 

Hunter  kills  robbers,  etc.,  304;  shoots  the 
oriole  ready  to  kill  mantis,  246 A*. 


Husband  cheated  by  physician,  1425;  hides 
from  wife  and  yet  brags,  1366*;  prepares 
to  castrate  lover,  1359C;  trying  to  defy 
wife  awed  by  her,  1375C*;  bragging  h. 
confronted  by  wife,  1375A*;  lazy  h.  eats 
only  cake  around  mouth,  1387A*;  re¬ 
turning  h.  exchanges  rimes  with  wife  and 
her  lover,  1360C;  returning  h.  hood¬ 
winked,  1419;  returning  h.  treated  as 
thief,  1419A;  stupid  h.  drives  wife  to 
suicide,  1384*;  vain-glorious  h.  exposed 
by  wife,  1408*;  wife  revenges  death  of 
h.,  888C*. 

Imitation  of  men  by  monkeys,  176A*;  of 
polite  manners,  etc.,  leads  to  funny 
results,  1681 C*. 

Impostor,  300,  301,  301A,  301B,  301F,  550, 
551,  551**;  hiding  in  hollow  image 
(tree)  beaten,  1761*. 

Inexhaustible  supply  of  wealth  and  of 
fathers,  555C. 

Innocent  slandered  maiden,  883A. 

Instructions  (prescription)  carried  off  by 
wind,  water,  etc.,  1216*,  obeyed  literally, 
1562,  1562C. 

Invisibility:  Cap,  etc.,  of  i.  received  and 
lost,  576F*;  fake  herb  of  i.  sold  to  fool, 
1539A. 

“It  was  I,  naturally  .  .  .”,  1697A. 

Joint  ownership  of  crops  (above  and  below), 
1030;  of  the  cow  (front  and  back),  1633. 

Journey  to  deity  for  advice,  461  A. 

Judge  appropriates  object  of  dispute,  926D; 
finds  out  who  has  stolen  from  fritter- 
hawker,  926D* ;  flogs  the  rock  at  court, 
926D*;  makes  suspects  touch  a  table 
(bell)  926E* ;  orders  lamb  skin,  basket, 
sieve,  etc.,  beaten  (shaken),  926F*;  tries 
the  donkey  and  the  rock,  926Dj;  clever 
j.,  926-926Q!;  Clever  J.  and  the  Demon 
in  the  Pot,  926A. 

Judgement  of  Solomon,  926. 

Jug:  Head  or  hand  trapped  in  j.,  68A; 
calf’s  head  in  j.  (pot)  cut  off,  1294. 

Key  is  saved,  1689B2. 

Kind  acts  kept  in  secret,  893;  and  unkind, 
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403,  480,  480F,  503E;  woman  and  magic 
whip,  480D. 

King  and  Lamia,  41 1 ;  and  the  Shepherd’s 
Son,  921;  awards  turnip  to  second  man, 
1689 A;  loses  patience  with  endless  tale, 
2301A;  or  official  not  feeling  honest 
enough  for  magic  gift,  1620A;  Transfers 
his  Soul  to  a  Parrot,  678;  Thrushbeard, 
900;  fool  makes  himself  k.,  1689 A*;  new 
clothes  of  the  k.,  1620. 

Lame  and  the  blind  help  each  other,  519; 
hides  defect,  1457B;  the  deaf,  the  blind 
and  the  1.,  1698E*. 

Lamia  as  wife,  411. 

Land  and  Water  Ship,  513B. 

Lazy  animal  is  reproached,  55;  boy  eats 
three  meals  one  after  the  other,  1561; 
people  vie  with  one  another,  1950; 
sewing  woman,  1405**;  person  who  will 
not  lift  hand  dies  of  starvation,  1387A*. 

Learned  man  humiliates  magistrate,  922B* ; 
man  in  spite  of  himself,  1 64 1  Cx ;  man 
(woman)  solves  problems,  riddles,  etc., 
and  saves  nation,  922*. 

Lecherous  Holy  Man  and  the  Maiden  in 
a  Box,  896. 

Let  him  have  it,  1563 A;  me  bring  you 
better  food,  122D;  them  Eat  Cake 
(ginseng),  1446. 

Lie  reduced  in  size  when  challenged,  1920D; 
repeated  often  enough  may  win  credence, 
978*;  to  make  husband  cry  for  wife, 
mother  for  son,  etc.,  1635A*;  too  big  to 
explain  away,  1920DX;  man  fined  when 
he  says,  “that’s  a  1.,”  1920F;  princess 
caught  when  she  says,  “this  is  a  1.,” 
852;  tool  or  book  for  telling  1.  to  be 
fetched  first,  1542A. 

Life  dependent  on  sword  (tree),  302B. 

Lion  fights  own  reflection,  92;  the  L.’s 
Share,  51. 

Lisping  Maiden,  1457. 

Little  man  scores  successes,  700;  objects’ 
sad  adventure,  295*;  Red  Ox,  511  A. 

Llewellyn  and  his  Dog,  178A,  916. 

Loom  left  to  go  by  itself,  1291D!. 

Lots  given  to  suspects  (will  grow  in  hand 
of  criminal),  926E*;  treasure-finders 


draw  1.,  763. 

Louse  Invites  the  Flea,  282C*. 

Love  Like  Salt,  923;  Like  Wind  in  the 
Hot  Sun,  923A. 

Lovers:  becoming  pairs  of  inseparable 
birds,  butterflies,  etc.,  after  death,  970A; 
graves  of  1.  marked  with  entwining 
branches  of  trees,  vines,  etc.,  970;  suicide 
of  loyal  1.,  885B. 

Luck  and  Intelligence,  945;  bad  1.  cannot 
be  arrested,  947A. 

Lucky  accidents,  1640 — -1674;  shot,  1890F; 
use  of  verses,  1696C;  wife,  737B*. 

Lying  about  big  objects  that  make  bigger 
objects,  1920A;  contests,  1920-1920^; 
when  asserting  that  he  does  not  have 
time  to  lie,  1920B. 

Magic  Bird-Heart,  567;  Bird-Heart  and 
the  Separated  Brothers,  567A;  bow  and 
arrow  that  narrowly  miss  the  king,  592*; 
cap  of  invisibility,  576F*;  doll,  560C*; 
drink  that  increases  strength,  650 At; 
fruits  that  change  one’s  appearance,  566; 
gift  to  the  honest  king  or  official,  1620A; 
herb  that  revives  or  cures  people,  612; 
lyre,  etc.,  that  makes  people  dance,  592; 
mill  producing  salt,  565;  necklace,  412; 
object  that  dries  up  the  sea,  592 A^ 
object(s)  received  from  dragon  king, 
555*,  592A*,  592A!*,  objects  stolen  by 
innkeeper,  etc.,  retrieved  by  hero  with 
stick,  563;  providing  object  of  monkeys 
appropriated  by  man,  613A;  Ring,  560; 
salve,  611;  cat  for  m.  utensil,  1592C; 
flight  over  m.  objects,  518. 

Magician  and  his  pupil,  325;  and  the 
dragon  king,  592A* ;  contest  between  two 

mm.,  325A. 

Magistrate  humbled  by  wit,  922B* ;  joins 
thief  in  thefts,  1525S. 

Maid  servant  accused  of  eating  eggs, 
926GX* ;  servant  mistreated,  403A**; 
clever  m.  leaves  marks  on  every  robber, 
956*. 

Man  acts  as  image  of  saint,  1829;  allowed 
to  become  rich  and  powerful  for  a  single 
deed  of  charity,  809 A*;  and  ship  swallow¬ 
ed  by  fish,  1889G;  and  his  Wife  Build 
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Air  Castles,  1430;  awes  animals  with  fire, 
157B;  claims  to  be  afraid  of  gold  and 
food,  1153A*;  does  not  recognize  own 
reflection  in  water,  1336 A;  fails  to  pick 
up  gold  left  him  by  a  god,  842 ;  falls  from 
tree  and  scares  demons,  1154;  hanged 
when  hoisted  up,  1210;  in  power  fears 
his  wife,  1375D*;  is  pregnant  (clever 
answer),  875BX;  joins  demon,  1164D; 
kills  a  fly,  and  a  person  too,  1586; 
learning  to  defy  his  wife,  1375C*;  of 
supernatural  strength,  650 Ax;  outwits 
monkeys,  176A*;  persecuted  because  of 
his  beautiful  wife,  465A-465C;  punishes 
wolf,  etc.,  162*;  saved  by  a  spider  web, 
967;  sent  to  another  city  through  postal 
service,  1710;  throws  away  gold,  etc., 
secretly  given  him  by  former  wife, 
841  A*;  wading  in  water  catches  fish  in 
boots,  1895;  who  cannot  be  corrupted 
by  flattery,  1620B;  who  got  a  night’s 
lodging,  1544;  who  thought  himself  dead, 
1313;  with  head  shaved  does  not  re¬ 
cognize  himself,  1531  A;  absent-minded 
m.,  1687 — 1687A*;  dead  m.  speaks  up, 
1313C;  ungrateful  m.  saved  from  flood 
betrays  benefactor,  160;  Wild  M.,  502. 

Manure:  Peasant  carrying  m.  cheated  by 
rascal,  1528A*;  reviler  (enemy)  made 
to  eat  m.,  1543E*;  sweetmeats  disguised 
as  m.,  1568A**. 

Marking  quilt  (umbrella)  and  claiming  it, 
1642AX;  the  Place  on  the  Boat,  1278. 

Marriage  arranged  by  parents  for  baby 
children,  1362C*;  by  stealing  clothing 
of  bathing  girl,  400,  465;  predestined, 
930A. 

Measuring  sea,  mountain,  sky,  etc.,  first 
(counter-tasks),  875B5. 

Meat  carried  off  by  bird  cannot  be  eaten 
without  knife,  condiments,  1689Bi;  fed  to 
cabbage,  1386. 

Messenger:  Rude  m.  punished  by  prankster, 

1530Bj. 

Mice  carry  the  egg,  112*;  put  bell  on  cat, 
110;  steal  food  from  jar,  1 1 2 A* . 

Midas  and  the  Ass’s  Ears,  782;  Midas’ 
Short-Sighted  Wish,  775. 

Midwife:  Woman  as  m.  for  tigress,  156B*. 


Miller’s  Tale,  1361. 

Mirror  broken  as  token  of  recognition, 
881  A*;  bought  by  peasant,  1336B. 

Miser,  1305D-1305F,  1704A-1704C;  buys 
shoes  too  large  for  feet,  1305E;  in  grave 
danger  will  not  pay  would-be  rescuer, 
1305D2;  kills  the  goose  laying  gold  eggs, 
1305F ;  on  deathbed  thinks  only  of  money, 
1305D;  reluctant  to  loan  or  give  any¬ 
thing,  1704B;  satirized  by  guest,  1572J*; 
treats  dinner  guest  to  symbolic  delicacies, 
1704C;  will  not  eat  decent  food,  1704A; 
dying  m.  blesses  stingiest  son,  1305DX. 

Misinterpretation  of  words  and  the  comic 
results,  1355B,  1382B,  1562C,  1563A, 
1628*,  1640-1641D,  1653F,  1691,  1691*, 
1692,  1696-1696D,  1697A,  1698-16981, 
1699-1699C. 

Money  cannot  buy  everything,  910A*; 
cannot  buy  sons,  980F;  in  the  stick,  96 IB. 

Monk  and  the  bird,  471  A;  cheated  by 
peasant  and  peasant’s  wife,  1725A;  never 
married  and  thus  happy,  1516A*;  wins 
man’s  wife  through  planting  false  evi¬ 
dence,  1378A;  ground  measured  with 
cloak  of  m.  (bonze),  2400A;  rascal  dis¬ 
guised  as  m.  to  get  m.  into  trouble, 
1807B*. 

Monkey  and  camel  steal  fruit,  58;  at 
war  with  dragonfly,  291A;  imitates  man 
and  is  hurt,  176A*;  kidnaps  girl,  312A*; 
left  heart  at  home,  91 ;  tied  to  tiger,  78B; 
evil  man  (woman)  turned  into  m., 
403A**,  why  m.  has  a  red  bottom,  47 A, 
312A*. 

Monster’s  Bride,  507A. 

Moon  is  brighter  in  another  place,  1334A; 
rescuing  m.,  1335 A. 

Mouse  cheats  cow,  111  C* ;  persuades  cat 
to  wash  face,  122B;  starts  war  with 
sparrow,  222B;  Country  M.  Visits  Town 
M.,  112;  unruly  m.,  11  IB. 

Mule  (cat)  painted  and  sold,  1631  A. 

Murder  not  revenged  until  son  of  victim 
grows  up,  960BX;  revealed  by  laughing 
at  bubbles,  960;  revealed  by  singing 
clay,  780. 

Murdered  Lover,  1536C. 

Mussel  caught  by  snipe,  160AX*. 
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Nail  mistaken  for  dragonfly,  1703A;  long 
n.  in  head  cause  of  death,  926QX*. 

Name  of  the  Helper,  500. 

Near-sighted  (myopic)  person,  1703A- 
1703H. 

Needles  with  eggs,  millstone,  mat,  etc., 
save  old  woman  from  ogre,  210. 

Obstacle  flight,  313A,  313AX,  314. 

Ogre  blinded  (Polyphemus),  1137;  needs 
knife  to  eat  cowherd,  2030BX. 

Ogre’s  Heart  in  the  Egg,  302. 

Ogress,  327-327B,  411,  1121,  1122;  afraid 
of  thunder  killed  by  children,  1148*; 
burned  in  own  oven,  327A,  1121;  eats 
children,  333C;  hair  covered  with  sticky 
oil,  1138;  killed  through  other  tricks, 
1122;  Queen  and  Outcast  Queens,  462. 

Old  age  exaggerated,  1920J;  man  not  sad 
(happy)  at  loss  (acquisition)  of  horse, 
944A* ;  man  searches  for  a  clever  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law,  875D,  875DX;  man  wants  to 
remove  mountain,  91 1A*;  woman  saved 
from  ogre  by  small  objects,  210;  despised 
o.  man  enlightens  the  young,  981. 

One  act  of  charity  admits  man  to  heaven, 
809 A*  ;  -Eye,  Two-Eyes,  Three-Eyes,  511. 

Open  Sesame,  676. 

Other  world:  Journey  to  the  o.  w.,  465C, 
470,  471,  471B. 

Overeating  in  a  cellar  and  is  caught,  41. 

Ox  fights  tiger,  181 ;  hide  to  measure  ground, 
2400. 

Padlock:  nose  or  eyelid  caught  in  p.,  1703D. 

Paint  sold  (given)  as  dye  for  hair,  1539B; 
“wet  p.”  sign  discovered  too  late,  1703G. 

Painter  and  the  Architect,  980*. 

Paramour  in  a  sack,  1419F*;  p.  as  pursuer 
and  p.  as  fugitive,  1419D. 

Pardoner’s  Tale,  763. 

Parrot  as  matchmaker,  546;  chosen  king 
of  birds,  221;  Pretends  to  be  God,  243, 
to  which  king  transfers  own  soul,  678. 

Parson  Has  No  Need  to  Preach,  1826. 

Payment  for  noodles  with  soup,  1555AX; 
for  one  object  with  another  (both  not 
yet  paid),  1555A;  with  the  Clink  of 
Money,  1804B. 


Peach  Boy,  301 G. 

Feasant  accepted  as  tutor,  164-1 C2 ;  by 
chance  becomes  a  prophet,  1641 ;  carrying 
manure  left  in  the  lurch  by  prankster,  , 
1528A* ;  his  relatives  and  the  mirror, 
1336B;  makes  the  devil  sit  on  thorny  end 
of  tree,  1059*;  visits  the  city,  1337; 
woman  changed  into  woodpecker,  751  A*; 
tries  to  do  everything  like  a  city  gentle¬ 
man,  168 1C*. 

Peddler  of  eggs  tormented  by  rascal, 
1530A* ;  of  fuel-sticks  tricked  by  rascal, 
1633B*  ;  of  small  articles  saves  old  woman 
(sometimes  more  than  one  p.),  210;  of 
other  wares  led  to  a  wild  goose  chase, 
1530B*. 

Persuasive  Auctioneer,  1214. 

Peter’s  (saint’s)  Mother  Falls  from  Heaven, 
804. 

Physician  cooperates  with  the  devil,  1862B; 
cures  the  hunchback,  1862D;  in  spite 
of  himself,  16410,;  mortician  and  priest, 
1862*;  sells  flea-powder,  1862A;  best  p., 
1862E;  jokes  about  p.,  1862A-1862*. 

Pig:  The  luckless  p.,  2205*;  pp.  cut  into 
two  equal  halves,  1242C. 

Pigmies  and  cranes,  222C. 

Pilot  in  spite  of  himself,  1641D. 

Pit:  Animal  tricked  into  falling  into  p., 
30;  one  animal  (bird)  pulls  another  out 
of  p.,  31*. 

Plants  exchange  habitation,  234A;  food 
given  to  p.,  1386;  survival  of  small  p., 
298C* ;  survival  of  useless  p.,  298CX*. 

Plaque:  Words  on  big  p.  described  before 
it  is  hung  up,  1703B. 

Plowing,  1201;  dog  p.  farms,  503E*. 

Poison  knocked  from  master  s  hand  by 
falcon,  916;  prepared  by  bad  man  poisons 
bad  man  himself  or  his  son,  837,  927A 

Poisoning  revenged,  927A**. 

Pole:  carrying  a  long  p.  through  gateway, 
1248 A;  false  claim  of  sleeping  on  a  p., 
1559G*. 

Poor  boy  marries  lady  and  finds  treasure, 
923B;  brother’s  treasure,  834;  man  in 
court,  1660;  man  polite  or  apologetic 
to  thief,  134-1C. 

Pot  Has  a  Child  and  Dies,  1592B;  made 
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of  man’s  decomposed  body  accuses  his 
murderer,  780;  mistaken  for  black  dog, 
1703C;  mistaken  for  dung,  1703F;  of 
Gold  and  the  pot  of  Scorpions,  834A; 
animal’s  head  (horns)  in  p.,  1294;  cham¬ 
ber  p.  bought  as  hat,  1681 C;  chamber 
p.  painted  black,  1353*. 

Precepts,  9 10-91  OB*;  and  the  Uriah  Letter, 
91  OK;  bought  or  given  proved  correct, 
910;  obeyed  literally,  1562. 

Predestined  death,  934A;  death  averted, 
934D2;  son-in-law,  930;  poverty,  745 Aj ; 
treasure,  745A;  wife,  930A;  parrot’s  p. 
death,  934A2. 

Pride  is  punished  by  god,  836. 

Priest  and  clever  woman,  1730*;  masks  as 
tiger  to  rob  travellers,  831. 

Prince  disguised  as  a  girl,  881B;  kills  ogress 
stepmother,  462;  wings  of  p.,  575. 

Princess  abducted,  516B;  forced  to  say, 
“This  is  a  lie”,  852;  on  the  Pea,  704; 
rescued,  506;  (or  lady)  rescued  by 
marvelous  brothers,  653;  (or  lady)  Who 
Was  Responsible  for  her  Own  Fortune, 
923B;  Who  Cannot  Solve  the  Riddle, 
851;  Chinese  p.  sets  riddles  as  tests  for 
suitors,  851  A,  851  A*;  stolen  p.  (lady), 
301-301B. 

Prison:  Animals  save  benefactor  from  p., 
160,  554. 

Prodigal  son  learns  a  lesson  too  late,  935A* ; 
returns,  935. 

Prophecy,  930;  peasant,  etc.,  claiming 
power  of  p.  succeeds  through  luck,  1641; 
of  flood  becomes  true  because  of  prank, 
825A*. 

Pseudonym:  Funny  p.  used  to  forestall 
pursuit,  1137. 

Punctuation:  Passage  without  p.  misread, 
1699C. 

Pupil:  Mischievous  p.  causes  teacher  to  fall 
into  cesspool,  1568B**;  pretends  to  eat 
excrements,  1568A**;  stupid  p.,  876C*. 

Puss  in  Boots,  545B. 

Quarreling  little  bears  cheated  by  fox, 
51***;  Sons  and  the  Bundle  of  Twigs, 
91  OF. 

Quest  for  a  wonderful  remedy,  551;  for 


a  Strong  Companion,  6506^  for  im¬ 
mortal  spouse,  400A;  for  lost  father,  369, 
for  lost  husband,  425C-425N;  for  lost 
wife,  400;  for  precious  objects,  301F; 
for  vanished  princess  (lady),  301  A,  301B; 
for  the  golden  bird,  550;  for  the  unknown 
that  explodes,  465A;  for  the  wonderful 
jewel  (gold  fish),  467. 

Questions  and  counter-questions,  876;  for 
deity,  461,  461  A. 

Rabbit  and  eagle  steal  from  old  man,  1A*; 
and  Tarbaby,  175;  causes  wolf,  etc., 
to  fall  into  pit,  30;  (fox,  etc.)  steals  the 
basket,  1*;  herd,  570;  makes  leopard 
burn  itself,  8;  slits  own  lip,  70A;  fool 
waits  for  another  r.  to  bump  into  tree, 
1280*;  more  cowardly  than  r.,  70. 

Race  between  fox  and  a  small  animal 
(jumping  contest),  275;  between  hare 
and  tortoise,  275A;  between  snail  (frog) 
and  tiger  in  the  mud,  275D*;  won  by 
positioning  look-alikes  along  the  road, 
1074. 

Rain  of  rice  (sausage),  138 IB. 

Ram  runs  into  wolf’s  stomach,  122M*. 

Rarest  Thing  in  the  World,  653A. 

Raven  in  borrowed  feathers,  244;  with 
food  in  mouth,  57. 

Recipe  Is  Saved,  1689B. 

Reflection  dived  for,  34;  each  simple  person 
regards  own  r.  in  mirror  as  real,  1336B; 
lion,  etc.,  tries  to  fight  own  r.  in  water, 
92;  man  fails  to  recognize  own  r.,  1336A; 
ogress  attempts  to  drink  up  girl’s  r.  in 
water,  1141. 

Rescue  by  the  sister,  311;  of  sister  by  brother 
from  dragon,  312A;  of  sister  and  brothers 
from  dragon,  31 2D;  of  sister  by  mother 
(brother)  from  monkey,  3 12 A*. 

Return  for  Tools,  1542 A. 

Revenge  delayed  until  the  son  grows  up, 
960Bi;  of  husband’s  death,  888C*,  960. 

Rice  carried  away  one  at  a  time,  2301, 
2301  A;  thrown  away  by  prodigal,  935A*  ; 
paramour  in  a  sack  of  r.,  1419F* ;  rain 
of  r.,  1381B. 

Rich  and  poor  peasant,  1535;  man  and  his 
future  son-in-law,  461,  930. 
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Riddles  solved  by  boy  (man),  851,  851  A*, 
921,  922,  922*;  solved  by  girl  (woman), 
875D,  875Dls  875D2,  922*;  solved  by 
son-in-law,  922 A*. 

Riding  fowls,  1572J*. 

Riming  contest  for  lady’s  hand,  851 C*; 
contest  won  by  girl,  876B*. 

Ring  of  Polycrates,  736A;  Magic  R.,  560. 

Robber  and  the  king,  951A,  951C. 

Robbers  are  betrayed,  1527;  commiserated 
by  impecunious  victim,  1 34-  1C;  frightened 
by  fool’s  monologue  at  night  or  bedroom 
conversation,  1653F;  heads  of  r.  cut  off 
one  by  one  as  they  enter  house,  956; 
joined  by  disguised  king,  951 C;  under 
the  tree  dispersed  by  dropping  hide, 
1653D ;  under  the  tree  frightened  by 
sound  from  above,  1653;  with  candle 
wax  on  their  clothes  caught,  956B; 
Shepherd  Youth  in  the  Power  of  R.,  958. 

Rope  stolen  with  calf  at  other  end,  1800; 
to  be  made  of  sand,  1174. 

Rump  mistaken  for  face,  1319Q*. 

Saint  tries  to  deliver  mother  from  hell,  804. 

Schlaraffenland,  1930. 

Scratching  without  being  discovered,  1565. 

Secrets  of  cure,  buried  treasure,  etc., 
learned  from  gods  (animals),  613. 

Seeds  will  germinate  in  culprit’s  hand, 
926Ej*;  roasted  grain  s.  given  stepson, 
51  IB*  ;  steamed  silkworm  s.  given  younger 
brother,  61 3 A. 

Seemingly  dead  bride  revives  and  marries 
lover,  885 A;  dead  girl  revived  by  grave- 
robber,  990. 

Selling  fake  magic  objects,  1535,  1539, 
1539A,  1539B,  1542;  sweet  wind,  503M. 

Separated  couple  reunited  after  bride  is 
revived,  403,  408,  433D;  couple  reunited 
through  tokens,  881  A*. 

Servant  advised  by  master  hiding  behind 
statue,  1388;  attempts  to  commit  suicide 
by  taking  poison,  1568B;  feeds  livestock 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  is  fed,  1567B*, 
makes  master  forgo  unreasonable  stipula¬ 
tions,  1568;  offers  seemingly  generous 
terms  for  employment,  1568 A;  hungry 
s.  tells  big  lie  to  make  master  notice  his 


plight,  1567E.;  good  counsels  of  s.,  910B. 

Sewing:  enigmatic  order  on  s.,  875DX; 
wrong  ways  of  s.  by  lazy  or  foolish  wife, 
1405**-1405A**. 

Sheep  frightens  wolf,  126;  persuades  wolf 
to  sing,  122C;  wolf  in  s.’s  clothing  123B. 

Shepherd  (hero)  and  the  giants,  314A; 
Substituting  for  the  Priest  Answers  the 
King’s  Question,  922. 

Shoe  exchanged  mystifies  husband,  1419B*; 
test,  5 10-5 10 A. 

Showing  off  new  and  expensive  clothes, 

1459A**. 

Sieve  to  catch  water,  1180. 

Sign  Language  Misunderstood,  924B. 

Silence  Wager,  1351. 

Silkworm  king,  613A. 

Silver  becomes  snakes,  etc.,  834A;  buried 
with  a  revealing  sign,  1341B!;  turns  to 
water,  834. 

Singing  Bone,  780;  heart,  780D*. 

Sinner  in  animal  form  converts  criminals, 

761  A. 

Sister:  Cannibal  S.,  315A;  Faithless  S., 
315;  -in-law  repulses  drunk  brother-in- 
law,  1441Q*. 

Slip  of  the  tongue  by  boatman  leads  to  his 
conviction,  926H*. 

Snake  husband,  433D;  husband  and  the 
jealous  girl,  433C;  leads  to  magic  herb, 
612;  maiden,  507C;  refuses  to  give  away 
another  eye,  etc.,  285D;  battle  of  white 
s.  and  dark-colored  s.  (dragon)  738*; 
flesh  of  white  s.  enables  one  to  under¬ 
stand  animal  language,  673;  eel  mistaken 
for  s.,  1316***;  magic  stone,  etc.,  of  s. 
stops  hunger,  672D;  legend  of  white  s., 
411. 

Snow  White,  709. 

So  they  Speak  Latin  (English),  1628*. 

Soldier  who  rode  on  death,  1082A;  thou¬ 
sands  of  ss.  cross  bridge  one  by  one, 
2301C. 

Son  about  to  be  executed  for  crimes  bites 
off  mother’s  nipples,  838;  more  precious 
than  riches,  980F ;  of  the  Flunter,  513C, 
tries  to  kill  father  at  night  but  stabs  only 
melon,  1115;  who  has  injured  father 
receives  advice  from  cunning  man, 
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1534E*;  woman  convinced  that  aging 
husband  must  have  s.,  980A* ;  s. -in-law 
steals  from  father-in-law,  1525V;  humble 
s. -in-law  solves  problems,  etc.,  922A*. 

Speaking  horsehead,  533. 

Spider  web  saves  fugitive,  967. 

Squirrel  drops  a  nut,  2032*. 

Statue  filled  with  gold,  555B;  fools  sells 
goods  to  s.,  1319N*;  judge  pretends  to 
talk  to  s.  of  god  (to  catch  criminal), 
926Ej*;  master  behind  s.,  1388;  over¬ 
sized  paper  s.  to  blackmail  or  embarrass 
storekeeper,  1538A*;  parrot  behind  s., 
243. 

Stealing  Only  a  Small  Amount,  1800. 

Stepmother  cruel  to  stepdaughter  or  stepson, 
510-511;  plots  death  of  stepson,  51  IB*, 
91  OK;  secretly  substitutes  own  daughter 
at  stepdaughter’s  wedding,  403GJ. 

Stone  of  the  snake,  627D;  squeezing  the 
(supposed)  s.,  1060;  tiger  biting  s.,  1061. 

Strong  companion,  650B, ;  man  chasing 
strong  girl,  1962A!;  man  and  his  ad¬ 
ventures,  30  IB,  650Ai ;  stronger,  and 
strongest,  2031;  Woman  as  Bride,  519. 

Student  from  Paradise  (Hades),  1540. 

Stutterers,  1702-1702*. 

Substituted  bride,  403,  4030^  408,  433D, 
533;  bridegroom,  855;  infant  causes 
queen  trouble,  707. 

Suicide  of  loyal  lovers,  885B. 

Suitor’s  tasks  (treasure  hunting),  440 A, 
461,  920CX;  tests,  160,  313AX,  554,  851- 
85 1C*,  852;  test  passed  through  luck, 
1641C3. 

Suitors  entrapped,  1730;  restore  maiden 
to  life,  653B. 

Sunrise  land,  555A;  the  first  to  see  s.,  120. 

Swan  maiden,  400,  400A-400D,  465A, 
465A-!,  440A  (man). 

Sympathy  between  men  in  debt  leads  to 
salvation  of  both,  745*. 

I  able,  the  Ass,  and  the  Stick,  563 ;  manners 
get  fool  into  trouble,  1691,  1691*. 

Tail-Fisher,  2. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  901. 

Teeth  extracted  in  exchange  for  money, 
1349Q,*. 


Tell-tale  objects,  926F*. 

Tests  for  children  (husband)  of  immortal 
woman,  313A4;  for  hero  winning  bride 
for  king,  531;  for  husband  of  coveted 
woman,  465A,  465AX,  465C,  465D. 

Thief  and  the  magistrate,  1525S;  and  the 
parrot,  1526B*;  and  the  tiger,  177; 
assumes  disguises,  1525G;  converted  by 
generosity,  958Aj*;  distracts  attention, 
1525D;  Exposed  by  a  Story,  976A;  finds 
out  where  valuables  are,  1525U ;  hidden  in 
trunk,  etc.,  betrays  other  thieves,  1525H4; 
leaves  his  signature,  1525T;  locked  in  a 
cabinet,  1525T*;  made  to  deny  stolen 
property  as  his  own,  926P* ;  sent  to  river 
runs  away  with  clothes  and  horse,  1525J2; 
steals  from  corpse,  366;  steals  little  things 
to  display  skill,  1525 A;  steals  trouses, 
1525S*;  steals  while  showing  how  to 
steal,  1525B;  steals  while  showing  victim 
how  to  take  care  of  object,  1525W; 
clever  t.,  1525A-1525T* ;  stupid  t.  steals 
buried  silver,  1341BX;  stupid  t.  who  always 
steals  the  wrong  things,  1692;  waggish 
son-in-law  as  t.,  1525V. 

Thieves  and  the  timid  victim,  1341CJ; 
steal  from  each  other,  1525H;  Forty  T. 
954;  two  t.  trick  each  other,  1525N. 

“Think  Thrice  Before  You  Speak,”  1562. 

Thorn  removed  from  tiger’s  paw,  156. 

“Those  Others  Did  It,”  1525JX. 

Three  brothers,  511,  550,  551,  551*,  555C, 
563,  653A,  653B.  654,  654*,  1215*; 
Animals  as  Brothers-in-Law,  552 A;  de¬ 
formed  men,  1457B,  1698E*;  Golden 
Sons,  707;  grateful  animals,  554;  Green 
Twigs,  756;  Hunchback  Brothers  (monks) 
Drowned,  1536B;  Languages  (animal), 
671;  Lazy  Ones,  1950;  Magic  Objects 
and  the  Wonderful  Fruits,  566;  Stolen 
Princesses,  301;  Oranges,  408;  sisters, 
333C,  433D,  923,  923B;  Snake-Leaves, 
612;  suitors,  851C*,  920C;  sons  of  miser, 
1305D;  sons-in-law,  922A*,  1565,  1696C; 
treasure-finders,  763;  wishes,  750A;  lie 
repeated  t.  times,  978*. 

Tiger  tied  to  monkey,  fox,  etc.,  drags  the 
latter  to  death,  78,  78B;  (or  other 

predators)  bound  by  and  taught  to  fear 
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man,  157;  burned  by  fire  around  it,  BB; 
carries  girl  to  boy,  535;  carries  off  girl, 
312A;  deceived  by  girl,  160*;  frightened 
by  “leak”  submits  to  indignities,  177; 
Grandma,  333C;  swallows  hot  iron, 
159Aj;  rewards  man  who  saves  him  from 
injury,  156;  rewards  midwife,  156B*; 
company  of  t.  helps  fox  daunt  other 
animals,  101*;  noble  t.,  156D*. 

Token  of  recognition,  881A*,  300,  301, 
301B;  life  t.,  302B,  303. 

Tom  Thumb,  700. 

Town  mouse  and  country  mouse,  112; 
peasant  embarrassed  in  t.,  1337,  1349Q*, 
168 1C*;  splendors  in  one’s  own  t.  ex¬ 
aggerated,  1920K. 

Transformation  combat,  325A;  flight,  313A, 
313 Ai,  314,  325,  325A;  of  dead  girl 
into  own  shape  to  keep  house,  408; 
series  of  tt. ,  203 1C*. 

Transformed  golden  bottle  or  vase,  1592 A; 

Youth  T.  to  a  Florse,  314. 

Trap  jeered  at,  68*;  another  animal  made 
to  fall  into  t.,  44*. 

Travelers  ask  the  way,  1698B;  Two  1., 
613;  turned  into  donkeys,  449 A. 
Treacherous  brother  (companion)  and  the 
providing  object,  613A;  wolf  bites  savior, 
155A;  wolf  or  snake  talked  into  returning 
to  captivity,  155;  companion  deserts  hero 
in  cave,  301-301  F. 

Treasure  Finders  Who  Murder  One  Ano¬ 
ther,  763;  spirits  of  t.  appear  as  demons, 
326E*. 

Tree  felled  to  rid  it  of  crows,  1282;  pulled 
out  to  be  kept  in  house,  1241 C ;  boy 
behind  t.  counsels  marriage,  1462;  caught 
in  cleft  of  split  t.,  38. 

Trousers  with  one  leg,  1286 A. 

Turandot,  851A. 

Turtle  and  fox,  5;  and  monkey,  92;  carried 
aloft  by  birds,  225A;  released  in  water 
to  swim  or  bathe,  1310D. 

Tutor  browbeaten  or  surprised  by  pupil’s 
sister,  876C* ;  underfed,  1567A*;  victim¬ 
ized  and  deceived  by  boy,  1568A**, 
1568B**;  good  t.  rejected  and  bad  t. 
accepted,  1641C2. 

Two  brothers,  303,  480F,  503E,  503M, 


51  IB*,  51 1C*,  551**,  555A,  555B,  555*, 
567A,  613,  613A,  834;  friends,  470;  men 
in  debt,  745*;  presents  to  the  king, 
1689 A;  Travelers,  613. 

Umpire  (fox  or  rascal)  cheats  children, 
51***,  1533B. 

Ungrateful  animal  returns  to  captivity, 
155;  man,  160. 

Uriah  letter,  91  OK,  930. 

Verses:  witty  v.,  85 1C*,  876B*,  876C*, 
876D*.  922B*.  1360C,  1441C,*,  1526A15 
1567A*,  1696C;  stupid  (funny)  v., 

1341Bl5  1641Cj,  1641C3,  1696,  1696A, 
1696C,  1696D,  1698B. 

Victim  taught  how  to  avoid  theft,  1525W; 
warns  or  apologizes  to  robbers,  1341CJ. 

Wager  to  make  another  come  up  and  down, 
1559D* ;  laugh  and  rage,  1559E*;  to 
make  dignitary  bark  like  a  dog,  1559F*; 
to  make  girl  take  money  from  one’s 
pocket,  1812D* ;  to  make  strange  woman 
tie  one’s  belt,  1812C*  ;  that  one  can  stroke 
strange  girl’s  foot,  1812A*;  touch  her 
bosom,  1812B* ;  on  wife’s  chastity,  882; 
deceptive  w.,  1559D*-1559G*,  1812A*- 
1812D*. 

Wait  for  another  rabbit,  1280*;  Till  1 
Am  Fat  Enough,  122F. 

Walls  smeared  with  soot  in  a  dark  room 
as  test  for  suspects,  926E*. 

War  between  nations  avoided  when  clever 
man  meets  the  challenge,  922*;  of  crow 
and  eagle,  220B;  of  gnats  (mosquitoes) 
and  large  animal,  281  A*;  of  insects, 
297C;  of  monkey  and  dragonfly,  291  A; 
of  mouse  and  sparrow,  222B;  of  pigmies 
and  cranes,  222C;  of  vegetables  (mush¬ 
rooms),  297B. 

“Wash  Me  before  Eating,”  122G. 

Wasp  nest  as  drum,  49A. 

Water  in  well  turned  into  wine,  7500^ 
of  life  sought,  551;  wheat  field  (farm) 
mistaken  for  w.,  1290. 

Watermelon  (pumpkin)  mistaken  for  ass  s 
egg,  1319. 

Wealth  gone  and  happiness  returns,  754; 
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leads  to  pride  and  god’s  punishment, 
751C*. 

Weather  granted  as  wished,  1830*. 

Welcome  to  the  Clothes,  1558. 

Well  broken  off  and  stolen,  1920CJ. 

What  should  I  have  said,  1696;  done, 
1 696A-1696B. 

When  were  the  coins  minted,  926N*. 

Which  was  the  Noblest  Act,  976;  Is  the 
Greatest  Fool,  1332. 

Who  Ate  the  Lamb’s  Heart,  785;  can  kill 
an  ant,  1092*;  owns  this  bag,  9261$!*; 
steals  the  coins  of  the  fritter-hawker, 
926D*;  steals  the  donkey  (horse),  926G*: 
will  speak  first,  1351. 

Wife  brings  luck,  737B*;  damages  or  burns 
magic  cap,  576F*;  (bride)  discredited 
by  prankster,  1353*;  jealous  of  almost 
everything,  1375B*;  gives  birth  to  many 
babies  (clever  answer),  19200^  kept  in 
a  box,  1426;  kept  in  a  bottle  1426 A; 
meets  a  person  as  stupid  as  her  husband, 
1384*;  shames  husband,  1408*;  too  lazy 
to  lift  hand  starves,  1387A*;  overawes 
even  man  in  power,  1375D*;  another 
man’s  w.  discredited  (claimed)  by  rascal 
who  remembers  birth  marks  on  her  body, 
882,  1642AX;  clever  w.  and  foolish  w., 
1382A-1382C;  faithful  w.,  888,  888C*; 
foolish  w.  cooks  food  in  the  wrong  way, 
1382C;  foolish  w.  repeats  clever  w.’s 
phrases  on  wrong  occasions,  1696D; 
foolish  w.  imitates  clever  w.’s  refined 
remarks,  1382B;  immortal  w.  leaves  hus¬ 
band,  400-400D;  immortal  w.  withheld 
by  her  father,  313A!;  lazy  or  foolish  w. 
bungles  sewing,  1405**-1405A**  ;  Loving 


W.,  1350;  nagging  w.,  2029E*;  shrewish 
w.  reformed,  901,  901D*;  unruly  w., 
1 375A*- 1 375D*  ;  planted  evidence  in  w.  ’s 
room,  1378A. 

Will:  Quizzical  w.  interpreted  by  judge, 
926M*. 

Wind  (gas):  Selling  sweet  w.,  503M;  force¬ 
ful  breaking  of  w.,  1520. 

Wine  in  the  cask,  1555. 

Wisdom  of  Hidden  Old  Man  Saves  King¬ 
dom,  981. 

Wishes  granted  to  fisher’s  wife,  555;  good 
and  stupid  w.  granted  by  deity,  750A. 

Witch  burnt  in  own  oven,  327A;  turns 
twins  into  stone,  303;  flight  from  w., 
313H*. 

Wolf  and  the  Kids,  123;  disguised  as  mother 
preys  on  children,  333C;  eats  lamb  after 
groundless  accusation,  1 1 1 A ;  in  sheep’s 
clothing,  123B;  loses  his  prey,  122;  (fox) 
seeks  breakfast,  122A;  crying  w.,  125F*. 

Woman  as  tiger’s  midwife  gets  reward, 
156B*;  does  not  know  herself,  1383; 
said  to  be  tiger  still  preferred  by  boy, 
1678;  seeking  for  vanished  husband 
disguises  self  as  a  man,  881  A;  who  always 
throws  a  tantrum,  2029E*. 

Women  taken  liberty  of  by  strange  man, 
1563B;  dignified  w.  upset  and  disgraced, 
1623A*. 

Words  and  phrases  learned  by  boy  (son- 
in-law)  used  on  wrong  occasions,  1696, 
1696A;  avoiding  forbidden  w.,  875F. 

Years  of  Experience  in  a  Moment,  681; 
pass  by  when  one  hears  boys  sing  or 
watches  deities  play  chess,  471  A. 
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